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HE following work 1s the ſubſtance of various 
ſpeculations, that occaſionally amuſed the au- 
thor, and enlivened his leiſure-hours. It is not in- 
tended for the learned; they are above it : nor for 
the vulgar ; they arc below it. It is intended for 
men, who, equally removed from the corruption of 
opulence, and from the depreſſion of bodily labour, 
are bent on uſeful knowledge ; who, even in the de- 
lirium of youth, feel the dawn of patriotiſm, and 
who in riper years enjoy its meridian warmth. To 
ſuch men this work 1s dedicated; and that they may 
profit by it, is the author's ardent with, and probably 
will be while any ſpirit remains in him to form a wiſh. 


May not he hope, that this work, child of his 
gray hairs, will ſurvive, and bear teſtimony for him 
to good men, that even a laborious calling, which 
left him not many leifure-hours, never baniſhed from 
his mind, that he, would little deferve to be of the 
human ſpecies, were he indifferent about his fellow- 
creatures: 


Homo ſum : humani nihil a me alienum piito. 


Vol. I. b 


oj PAT EE 


Moſt of the ſubjects handled in the following 
ſheets, admit but of probable reaſoning; which is not 
a little ſlippery, as with reſpect to many reaſonings 
of that kind, it is difficult to pronounce, what degree 
of conviction they ought to produce. It is eaſy to 
form plauſible arguments; but to form ſuch as will 
ſtand the teſt of tune, is not always eaſy. I could a- 
muſe the reader with numerous examples of conjectu- 
ral arguments, which, fair at a diſtant view, vaniſh 
like a cloud on a near approach. In the firſt ſketch 
of this book, not to go farther, he will find recorded 
more than one example. The dread of being miſled 
by ſuch arguments, filled the author with anxiety ; 
and after his utmoſt attention, he can but faintly 
hope, that he has not often wandered far from truth. 


Above thirty years ago, he began to collect mate- 
rials for a natural hiſtory of man; and in the vigour 
of youth, did not thiak the undertaking too bold, e- 
ven for a ſingle hand. He has diſcovered of late, 
chat his utmoſt abilities are ſcarce ſufficient for exe- 
cuting a few unperfect ſketches. 


Edinburgh, Feb. 23. 1774. 


To the Reaper. 


As one great object of the Editor is to make this 
a popular work, he has, chiefly with a view to the 
female ſex, ſubjained an Engliſh tranſlation of a the 


quotations from other languages. 
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HETHER there be Re races of men, or whe- | 
tber all men be of one race, without any difference 
but what proceeds from climate or other accident, is 


a profound queſtion of natural biſtory,, which remains | 


| Rill undetermined after all that has been ſaid upon it. As the 
queſtion is of moment in tracing'the hiſtory of man, I purpole to 
Vol. I. d A contribute 
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contribute my mite; and in order to admit all the light poſſible, 
a view of brute en as divided into different races or kinds, 
will make a proper introduction. 9101 20371 
As many animals contribute to our well-being, by labouring 
for us, or by affording us food and raiment, and as many are 
noxious; our terreſtrial habitation would be little comfortable, 
had we no means but experience for diſtinguiſhing the one ſort 
from the other. Were each individual animal a ſpecies by itſelf, 
(indulging the expreſſion), differing from every other individual, a 
man would finiſh his days without acquiring ſo much knowledge 
of animals as is neceſſary even for ſelf-preſervation: experience 
would give him no aid with reſpect to any individual of which he 
has no experience. The Deity has left none of his works imper- 
fet. Animals are formed of different kinds, each kind having a 
figure and a temper peculiar to itſelf. Great uniformity is diſco- 
vered among animals of the ſame kind; no leſs variety among 
animals of different kinds: and to prevent confuſion, kinds 
are diſtinguiſhed externally by figure, air, manner, fo clearly as 
not to eſcape even a child *. To complete this curious ſyſtem, we 
have an innate ſenſe, that each kind is endued with properties pe- 
culiar to itſelf; and that theſe properties belong to every indivi- 
dual of the kind (a). Our road to' tlie knowledge of animals is 
thus wonderfully abridged: the experience we have of the diſpo- 
ſition and properties of any animal, is applied without hefitation 
t6 every one of the kind. By that ſenſe, a child, familiar with one 
dog, is fond of ockers that reſemble” it an European, upon the 


» ce And out of the ground the Lord God formed every beaſt of the field and 
« every fowl of the air, and brought them unto Adam to ſee what he would call 
cc them, And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl 'of the * . to 
40 every beat THIS Feld.“ Cen. t. 190. iber org i ο | 2 


FOES! 


(a) See Elements of Criticiſm, edit. 4. vol. 2. p- 490. ba | 
aftotom $070” 1 nw 
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firſt fight of a cow in Africa, ſtrokes it as gentle and innocent; 
and an African avoids a tiger in Hindd IN as at home 
If the foregoing theory be well founded, neither experience, nor 


argument is required to prove, that @ horſe is not an aſs. or that 


a monkey is not a man (a). Some animals indeed are fo ſimilar, 
as to render it uncertain Whether they be not radically; of the ſame 
ſpecies. But in every ſuch, inſtance. there is little need to be ſo- 
licitous; for, 1, venture to affirm, that both will be found gentle 
or fierce, wholeſome food or nen, 4 Geh queſtions may 
be curious, but they are of no uſe. 8 

The diviſion of brute animals into different Md is not more 
uſeful to man than to the animals themſelves. A heaſt of prey 
would be ill fitted for its ſtation, if nature did not teach it hat 
creatures to attack, and what to avoid. A rabbit is the prey of 
the ferret. Preſent a rabbit, even dead, to a young ferret that 
never had ſeen a rabbit; it throws. itſelf upon the body, and bites it. 
with fury. A hound has the ſame inſtinct wich reſpect to a hare, 
and moſt dogs have it. Unleſs directed by nature, innocent ani- 
mals would not know their enemy till they were in its clutches. A. 
have flies with precipitation from the firſt dog it ever ſaw; and, a 
chieken, upon the firſt ſight, of a kite, cowers under its, dam. 
Social animals, without ſcruple, connect with their om Find, 
and as readily avoid others *, Birds are not afraid of quadrupeds; 
not even of a cat, till they are taught by experience that a, cat is 
their enemy. They appear to be as little afraid of a man natural: 
1 and upon that ect are far from being ſhy when left 9001 


The populace about Smyrna have a cruel amuſement. They iy the $885 bo 
a hen in a ſtork's neſt. Upon, ſeeing the chickens, the male in amazement 
calls his neighbouring, gorks together ; z who, to revenge the affront, put n —4 
deſtroy the poor innocent female; while he bewails ELLE 8 rtune 1 1 b 
tation. 


5 11 white 3 3, Cnr 75 
(a) See M. Buffon's natural hiſtory: for . IJibs mio to name 220 
10 A 2 moleſted. 
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moleſted. In che uninhabited iſland of Viſta Grande, one of the 
Philippines, Kempfer ſays, that birds may be taken with the band. 
Hawks, in ſome of the South-ſea iſlands, are equally tame. At 
Port Egmont in the Falkland Iſlands, geeſe, far from being ſhy, 
may be knocked down with a ſtick. The birds that inhabit certain 
rocks hanging over the ſea in the iſland of Annabon, take food 
readily . out of a man's hand. In Arabia Felix, foxes and apes 
ſhow no fear of man; the inhabitants of hot countries having no 
notion of hunting. In the uninhabited iſland Bering, adjacent 
to Kamſkatka, the foxes are ſo little thy that they ſcarce go out of 
a man's way. Doth not this obſervation ſuggeſt a final cauſe? A 
patridge, a plover, a pheaſant, would be loſt to man for food, 
were they naturally as much afraid of him as of a hawk or a kite. 
Ib be diviſion of animals into different kinds, ſerves another pur- 
poſe, not leſs important than thoſe mentioned; which is, to fit them 
for different climates. We learn from experience, that no animal 
nor vegetable. is fitted for every climate; and from experience we 
alſo learn, that there is no animal nor vegetable but what is fitted 
for ſome climate, where it grows to perfection. Even in the tor- 
rid. zone, plants of a cold country are found upon mountains 
where plants of a hot country will not grow i; and the height af a 
mountain may be determined with tolerable preciſion from the 
plants; it produces. Wheat is not an indigenous. plant in Britain; 
no farmer i is ignorant that foreign ſeed is requiſite to preſerve: the 
plant in vigour. To prevent flax from degenerating in Scotland 


and Ireland, great quantities of foreign ſeed are annually import- 
ed. A camel is peculiarly fitted for the burning ſands of Arabiag 


and Lapland would be uninhabitable but for rain- deer, an animal 
{> entirely fitted for piercing cold, that it cannot ſubſiſt even in a 
temperate > climate. Arabian and Barbary horſes degenerate in Bri- 
tain; and to preſerve the breed. in, ſome degree of perfection) fre- 
quent ſupplies from their ori iginal climate are xequiſite. Spaniſh 

5 horſes 
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horſes degenerate in Mexico, but improve in Chili; having more 
vigour and ſwiftneſs there than even the Andaluſian race whoſe 
offspring they are. Our dunghill-fowl,” imported originally from 
2 warm country in Aſia, are not hardened,” even after many cen- 
turies, to bear the cold of this country like birds originally native: 
the hen lays few or no eggs in winter, unleſs in a houſe warmed 
with fire. The deſerts of Zaara and Biledulgerid in Africa, may 
be properly termed the native country of lions: there they grow 
to nine feet long and five feet high. Lions in the ſouth of Africa 
toward the Cape of Good Hope, grow but to five feet and à half 
long and to three and a half high. A breed of lions tranſplanted 
from the latter to the former, would rife to the full fize; and 
fink to the ſmaller ſize, ann tem che former ro'the 
latter: 
Tor aſe the different fpecies of animals entire, as far as ne- 
ceſſary, Providence is careful to prevent a mixed breed. Few 
animals of different ſpecies copulate together. Some may be 
brought to copulate, but without effect; and ſome produce à mong- 
rel, a mule for example, which ſeldom procreates, if at all. In fone 
few inſtances, where a mixture of ſpecies is harmleſs, procreation 
goes on without limitation. All the different fpecies of the dog 
kind copulate together, and the mongrels produced generate o- 


| thers. without end. But dogs are hy their nature companions to 


men; and Frovidenee probably bas permitted a mixture, in order 
rc . ee 
M. Buffon in his natural hiſtory borrows from Ray "OY z bes 
artificial rule for aſcertaining” the Aifferenc ſpecies , of animals : 
Any two animals that car procreate togerher, and whoſe ine | 


Is Jil 


Ph nee en agile ſpecies [08 A korſe and ar 
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aſs) can procreate together; but they are not, ſays he, of the 
ſame! ſpecles, becauſe their iſſue, a mule; cannot procreate. He 
applies that rule to the human race; holding all men to be of one 
race or ſpecies, becauſe a man and a woman, however difſerent 
in ſize, in ſhape, in complexion, can procreate together without 

end. And by the ſame rule he holds all dogs to be of one ſpecies. 

With reſpect to other animals, the rule ſhould/paſs without oppo- 

fition from me; but as it alſo reſpects man, the ſubject ef tlie 
preſent inquiry, I propoſe to examine it with attention. Provi- 
dence, it is true, hath prevented confuſion; for in moſt inſtances 
it hath with-held from animals of different ſpecies a power of pro- 
creating together: but as our author has not attempted to prove 
that ſuch reſtraint is univerſal without a ſingle exception, his 
rule is evidently a petitio principii. Why may fiot two animals 

different in ſpecies produce a mixed breed? Buffon muſt fay, 
that by a law of nature animals of different ſpecies never pro- 
duce a mixed breed. But has he proved this to be a” law of na- 
ture? On the contrary, he more than once mentions ſeveral ex- 
ceptions. He admits the ſheep and the goat to be of different 
ſpecies; and yet we have his authority for affirming, that a he- 

goat and a ewe produce a mixed breed which generate for ever (c). 

The camel and the dromedary, tho nearly related, are however” 
no leſs diſtinct than the horſe and the aſs. The” dromedary is 
leſs than the camel, more ſlender, and remarkably more ſwift of 
foot: it has but one bunch on its back, the camel has two: the 
race is more numerous than that of the camel, and more widely 
ſpred. One would not deſire diſtinguiſhing marks more ſatisfy- 
ing; and yet theſe two ſpecies propagate together no leſs freely 

than the different races of inen and of dogs. Buffon indeed, with 
reſpect to the camel and dromedary, endeavours to ſave his credit, 


(ca) Vol. 10. p. 138. 11 
| _ 
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by a diſtinction without a difference. They are,” ſays he, one 
«© ſpecies;; but their races are different, and have been ſo paſt all 
memory (a).). Does this ſay more than that the camel and che 
dromedary: are different ſpecies of the ſame; genus ? which alfo 
holds true of the different ſpecies of: men and of dogs. If our au- 
thor will permit me to carry back to the creation the camel and 
the dromeclary as cW] O diſtinct; races, I deſire no other conceſſion. 
He admits no fewer than ten kinds of goats, viſihly diſtinguiſh- 
able, which alſo propagate together; but ſays that theſe; are var 
rieties only, tho permanent and unchangeable. No difficulty is 
unſurmountable if words be allowed to paſs without meaning. 
in diſtinguiſhing a horſe from an aſs, he affirms the mule they 
generate to be barren, yet afterward, entirely forgetting his rule, 
he admits, the direct contrary; (5). At that rate a horſe and an aſs 
are of the ſame ſpecies. Did it never once enter into the mind of 
this author, that the human race would be ſtrangely imperfect, 
if they were unable to diſtinguiſh a man from a monkey, ora 
hare from a AN till it were known a * can pro- 
create, together: u 3601500 
But it ſeems, — all do urge any ee 
the foregoing rule, which M. Buffon himſelf inadvertently aban- 
dons as to all animals, men and dogs excepted. We are indebted: 
to him for a remark, That not a ſingle animal of the torrid zone 
is common tothe old world and to the new. But how does he 
verify his remark? (Does, he ever think of trying whether: ſuck; 
animals, can procreate together ? They are, ſays che, def differ 
ent kinds, having. no ſuch reſemblance as to, make ne pren 
4 nounce them to be of the ſame kind. Linneus and Briſſon. 


ib iH Hl a3 ergovsbn) nib amonb bas 11s o of He 
(a) Vol. IO, P · 1. b 


(5) Vol, 12. P. 223. 8e. . 01 o tw} 
| | he 
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he adds, have very improperly given the name of the camel 
© to the lama and the pacos of Peru. 80 apparent is the differ- 
© ence, that other writers claſs - theſe animals with ſheep. -- Wool 
© however is the only circumſtance in which a pacos . reſembles 
© a ſheep: nor doth the lama reſemble a camel except in length of 
* neck.” | He diſtinguiſheth in the fame manner, the true Aſiatic 
tiger from ſeveral American animals that bear the ſame name. 
He mentions its ſize, its force, its ferocity, che colour of its hair; 
the ſtrips black and white that like rings ſurround alternately its 
trunk, and are continued to the end of its tail; characters,“ 
fays he, that clearly diſtinguiſh the true tiger from all animals 
of prey in the new world; the largeſt of which ſcarce equals 
one of our maſtives.“ And he reaſons in the ſame manner 
upon the other animals of the torrid zone (a). Here then we 
have NM. Buffon's authority againſt himſelf, that there are differ- 
ent races of men; for he cannot deny that certain tribes differ 
apparently from each other, not leſs than the lama and pacos from 
the camel or from the ſheep, nor leſs than the true tiger from 
the American animals of that name. Which of his rules are we 
to follow? Muſt we apply different rules to different animals? and 
to what animals are we to apply the different rules? For proving 
that dogs were created of different kinds, what better evidence 
can be expected than that the kinds continue diſtinct to this day? 
Our author pretends to derive the maſtiff, the bull- dog, the 
hound, the greyhound, the terrier, the water-dog, &c. all of 
them from the prickt- ear ſhepherd's cur. Now, admitting the 
progeny of the original male and female cur to have ſuffered e- 
very poſſible alteration from climate, food, domeſtication; the re- 
ſult would be endleſs varieties, ſo as that no one individual ſhould 
—_— ae As ie? 5 the g en 
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of dogs above mentioned, or the different races or varieties, as 
M. Buffon is pleaſed to name them? Uniformity and permanency 
muſt be a law in their nature, for they never can be the produc- 
tion of chance. There are mongrels, it is true, among dogs, from 
want of choice, or from a depraved appetite: but as all animals 
prefer their own kind, mongrels are few compared with animals 
of a true breed. There are mongrels alſo among men: the ſeveral 
kinds however continue diſtinct; _—_ IP will 15 continue 
for ever. 

The celebrated Wee! ! of 4 kd anda 


according to its kind as Adam our firſt. parent did, and Buffon 


copying from him, has wandered wonderfully far from nature 
in claſſing animals. He diſtributes them into ſix claſſes, viz 
Mammalia, Aves, Amphibia, Piſces, Inſecta, Vermes. The Mamma- 
lia are diſtributed into ſeven orders, chiefly from their teeth, viz. 
Primates, Bruta, Feræ, Glires, Pecora, Belluæ, Cæte. And the 
Primates are Homo, Simia, Lemur, Veſpertilio. What may have 
been his purpoſe in claſſing animals ſo, I cannot gueſs, if it be 
not to enable us, from the nipples and teeth of any particular 
animal, to know-where it hes in his book. It reſembles the claſſ- 
ing books in a library by ſize, or by binding, without regard to 


the contents. It may ſerve as a ſort of dictionary; but to no o- 


ther purpoſe ſo far as I can diſcover. How whimſical is it to claſs 
together animals that nature hath. widely ſeparated, a. man for 


of claſſing that denies a whale: to be a fiſh? | Beſide, one: would 


with to know why in claſſing animals he confines himſelf to the 
nipples and the teeth, when there are many other diſtinguiſhing 
marks. Animals are not leſs diſtinguiſhable by their tails; long 
tails, ſhort tails, no tails: nor leſs diſtinguiſhable by their hands, 
ſome having four hands, ſome two, n nome, Se: &c. At the 
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ſame time, if any ſolid inſtruction is to be acquired from ſuch 


_ claſling, I ſhall liſten, not only with attention, but with ſatisfaction. 


And now more particularly of man, after diſcuſſing other a- 
nimals. If the only rule afforded by nature for claſſing animals 
can be depended on, there are different races of men as well as of 
dogs: a maſtiff differs not more from a ſpaniel, than a white man 
from a negro, or a Laplander from a Dane. And if we have 


any faith in Providence, it ought to be ſo. Plants were created 


of different kinds to fit them for different climates, and ſo were 
brute animals. Certain it is, that all men are not fitted equally 
for every climate. There is ſcarce a climate but what is natural 
to ſome men, where they proſper and flouriſh ; and there is not 
a climate but where ſome men degenerate. Doth not then analo- 
gy lead us to conclude, that as there are different | climates on the 


face of this globe, ſo there are different races of men fitted for 


theſe different climates ? The inhabitants of the frozen regions 
of the north, men, birds, beaſts, fiſh, are all of them provided 
with a quantity of fat which guards them againſt cold. Even the 


trees are full of roſin. The Eſquimaux inhabit a bitter cold 


country ; and their blood and their breath are remarkably warm. 
The ifland St Thomas, under the line, is extremely foggy; and 
the natives are fitted for that fort of weather, by the rigidity of 
their fibres. The fog is diſpelled in July and Auguſt by dry 
winds; which give vigour to Europeans, whoſe fibres are relaxed 
by the moiſture of the atmoſphere, as by a warm bath. The na- 
tives, on the contrary, who are not fitted for a dry air, have more 
diſeaſes in July and Auguſt than during the other ten months. 
On the other hand, inſtances are without number of men dege- 
nerating in a climate to which they are not fitted by nature; and 
know not of a ſingle inſtance Where in ſuch a clanate people 
have retained their original vigour. Several European colonies 
have ſubſiſted in the torrid zone of America more than two cen- 


turies; 
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ruries; and yet even that length of time has not familiariſed 
them tothe climate: chey eannot bear heat like the original in- 
habitants, nor like negroes tranfplanted from a country equally 
hot: they are far from equalling in vigour of mind or body the 
nations from which they ſprang. The Spaniſh inhabitants of 
Carthagena in South America loſe their vigour and colour in a 
few months. Their motion is languid; and their words are pro- 
nounced with a low voice, and with long and frequent intervals. 
Europeans who are born in Batavia ſoon degenerate.” ' Scarce one 


of them has talents ſufficient to bear a part in the adminiſtration,” 


There is not an office' of: truſt or figure but what is filled with 
native Europeans. Some Portugueſe, who have been for ages 
ſettled on the ſea-coaſt of Congo, retain ſcarce the appearance of 
men. South Carolina, eſpecially about Charleſtown; is extremely 
hot, having no ſea- breeze to cool the air. Europeans there die 
ſo faſt that they have not time to degenerate. Even in Jamaica, 
tho more temperate by a regular ſucceſſion of land and ſea- 
breezes, recruits from Britain are neceſſary to keep up the num- 
bers. The climate of the northern provinces reſembles our bags 
and population. goes on with great rapidity. . 1109 
Thus it appears that there are different races of men bab; * 
nature for different climates. Upon a thorough examination an- 
other fact will perhaps alſo appear, that the natural productions 
of each climate make the moſt wholeſome food for the people 
who are fitted to live in ĩt. Between the tropics,” the natives vr 
chiefly on fruits, ſeeds, and roots; and it is the opinion of che 


moſt knowing naturaliſts, that ſuch food is of all the moſt whole 
ſome for the torrid zone, comprehending the Hot plants which 


grow there to perfection, and tend greatly to fortify the ſtomach. 
In a temperate climate, a mixture of animal und vegetable fd 
is held to be the moſt wholeſome; and chere both animkls and 
n abound. In a cold climate, animals are in plenty, but 
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ſcarce any vegetables that can ſerve for food to man. What phy- 
ſicians pronounce upon that head, I know not; but if we dare 
venture a conjecture from analogy, animal food will be found the 
moſt wholeſome for men as are made by nature to live in a cold 
climate. Wi | 
M. Buffon, from the rule, That animals which can procreate to- 
gether, and whoſe progeny can alſo procreate, are of one ſpecies, 
concludes, that all men are of one race or ſpecies; and endeavours- 
to ſupport that favourite opinion by aſcribing to the climate, to 
food, or to other accidental cauſes, all the varieties that are found 
among men. But is he ſeriouſly of opinion, that any opera- 
tion of climate, or of other accidental cauſe, can account for the 
copper colour and ſmooth chin univerſal among the Americans, 
the prominence of the pudenda univerſal among Hottentot wo- 
men, or the black nipple no leſs univerſal among female Sa- 
moides? The thick fogs of the iſland St Thomas may relax the 
fibres of the natives, but cannot make them more rigid than they 
are naturally. Whence then the difference with reſpect to rigidity 
of fibres between them and Europeans, but from original nature? 
It is in vain to aſcribe to the climate the low ſtature of the Eſqui- 
maux, the ſinallneſs of their feet, or the overgrown ſize of their 
head: It is equally in vain to aſcribe to climate the low ſtature of 
the Laplanders *, or their ugly viſage. Lapland is indeed piercing- 
ly cold; but ſo is Finland, and the northern parts of Norway, the 
inhabitants 6f which are tall, comely, and well proportioned, 
The black colour of neg des, thick lips, flat noſe, criſped woolly 
hair, ald rank ſmell, diſtinguifh them from every other race of 
men. The "Ab®iyrilaiis on che un e are tall and well made, 


Zy late accounts it appears that the . are 3 e i 
and chat rhey/ and the Hungarians originally, ſprung from the ſume breed of men, 

and from the ſame country Pere Hel, the Jeſuit, an Hungarian, made lately this 
diſcovery, when ſent to Lapland for making ſome aſtronomical obſervations. 


their 
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their complexion a brown olive, features well proportioned, eyes 
large and of a ſparkling black, thin lips, a noſe rather high, than 
flat. There is no ſuch difference of climate between Abyſſinia and 
Negroland as to produce theſe ſtriking differences, At any rate, 
there muſt be a conſiderable mixture both of ſoil and climate in 
theſe extenſiye regions; and yet not the leaſt mixture e ed 
in the people. N 35519070 OHNsS (163 7019Q019q ton big 191 
If the climate have any ane 8 it muſt. he chiefs 
ly diſplayed upon the complexion; and in that article accordingly 
our author exults. Man,” ſays he, white in Europe, black in 
. . yellow in > Aſia, and red in America, is ſtill the ſame 
animal, tinged only with the colour of the climate. Where the 
* mo is exceſſive, as in Guinea and Senegal, the people are per- 
= l black; where leſs exceſſive, as in Abyſſinia, the people 
* are leſs black; where it is more temperate, as in Barbary and in 
* Arabia, they are brown; and where mild, as in Europe and Leſſer 
« Aſia, they are fair (4),” But here he triumphs without a victory: 
he is forced to acknowledge, that the Samoides, , Laplanders, and 
Greenlanders, are of a fallow complexion ; for which he has the 
following falvo, that the extremities of heat and of cold produce 
nearly the ſame. effects on the {kin. But he is totally blent upon 
a fact chat ſingly overturns his whole ſyſtem of colour, viz. that 
all Americans, without exception are ef a copper colour, tho" in 
that vaſt continent there is every variety of climate. Neither doth 
the black colour of ſome Africans, nor the brown colour « of others, 
correſpond to the climate. The people of the deſert of Zara com- 
monly termed Lower Ethiopia, cho expoſed to the vertical rays of 
the ſun in a burning ſand. yielding not even to Guinea in heat, are 
of a tawny colour, far from being jet black like negroes. The 
—_— of Monomotapa are perfectly black, with gxiſped woolly 
ir, ir, tho bags Toutheen parts _ "ou extenſive kingdom are: in a 
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temperate climate, very different from that of Guinea. And the 
Caffres, even thoſe who live near the Cape of Good Hope, are the 
ſame ſort of people. The heat of Abyſſinia approacheth nearer” 
to that of Guinea; and yet, as mentioned above, the inhabitants 
are not black. Nor ſhall our author's ingenious obſervation con- 
cerning the extremities of heat and cold purchaſe him impunity 
with reſpect to the ſallow complexion of the Samoides, Lapland- | 
ers, and Greenlanders. The Finlanders and northern Norwegians 
live in a climate not leſs cold than that of the people men- 

tioned; and yet are fair beyond other Europeans. I ſay more, 
there are many inſtances of races of people preſerving their ori- 

ginal colour in climates very different from their on; but not a 
ſingle inſtance of the contrary ſo far as I can learn. There have 
been four complete generations of negroes in Penſylvania without 

any viſible change of colour: they continue jet black as originally. 
Shaw, in his travels through Barbary, mentions a people inhabit- 
ing the mountains of Aureſs bordering upon Algiers on the ſouth, - 
who appeared to be of a different race from the Moors. Their 
complexion, far from ſwarthy, is fair and ruddy; and their hair a 
deep yellow, inſtead of being dark as among the neighbouring 
Moors. He conjectures them to be, a remnant of the Vandals, 
perhaps the tribe mentioned by Procopius in his, firſt book of the 
Vandalic war. If the European complexion be proof againſt a hot 
climate for a thouſand years, I pronounce that it will never yield 
to climate. In the ſuburbs of Cochin, a town in Malabar, there 
is a colony of induſtrious Jews of the ſame complexion they have 
in Europe. They pretend that they were eſtabliſhed there during 
the captivity of Babylon : it is unqueſtionable that they have been 

many ages in that country. Thoſe who aſcribe all to the ſun, 
ought to conſider. how, little probable it is, chat the colour it in- 
preſſes on the parents ſhould be communicated to their infant chil- 
dren, who never ſaw the ſun: I ſhould be as ſoon induced to be- 


lieve 
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lieve with a German naturaliſt, whoſe name has eſcaped me, that 
the negro colbur is owing to an ancient cuſtom in Africa of dying 
the ſkin black. Let a European for years expoſe himſelf to the fan; 
in a hot climate, till he be quite brown, his children will neverthe- 
leſs have the ſame complexion with thofe in Europe, The Hotten- 
tots are continually at work, and have been for ages, to darken their 
complexion; but that operation has no effect on their children. 
From the action of che ſan is it poſſible to explain, why a negro, 
like a European, is born with a ruddy ſkin, which turns jet black 
the eighth or ninth day? 

Different tribes are diſtinguiſhable, not leſs by internal diſpoſi- 
tion than by external figure. Nations are for the moſt part ſo 
blended by war, by commerce, or by other means, that vain 
would be the attempt to trace out an original character in any cul- 
tivated nation. But there are favage tribes, which, ſo far as can 
be diſcovered, continue to this day pure without mixture, who 
act by inſtinct not art, who have not learned to diſguiſe their paf⸗- 
fions: to ſuch T confine the inquiry. There is no propenfity i in 
human nature more general than averſion to ſtrangers, as will be 
made evident in a following {ketch (a). And yet ſome nations 
muſt be excepred, not indeed many in number, who are remark- 
ably kind'to ſtrangers; by which circumſtance they appear to be 
of a peculiar race. In order to ſet the exceptions in a clear light, 
a few inſtances ſhall be premiſed of the general propenfity. The 
nations that may be the moſt relied on for an original character, 
are iſlanders at a diſtance from the continent and from each other. 
Among ſuch, great variety of character is found. Some iflands 
adjacent to New Guinea, are inhabited vY negroes, a bold, miſe 
chievous, untractable race; always ready to attack ſtran gers when 
they approach the ore. The people” of New Zealand are of = 
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large ſize and of a hoarſe voice; They appeared ſhy: aceording to 
Taſinan's acebunt. Some of them however ventured on hoard in 
order to trade; but finding opportunity, they furpriſed ſeven” of 
his men in a ſhallop, and without the flighteſt provocation Killed 
three of them, the reſt having eſtaped by ſwimming. The iſland 
called Recreation, 16th degree ſouthern latitude and r48th of Jon- 
girade welt from London, was diſcovered in-Roggeweir's* voyage. 
Upon fight of the ſhips,” the natives flocked to the ſſiore with long 
pikes. The crew made good their landing, 'havirig beat back the 
natives by a continued fire of muſkets; who; returning after a ſhort 
interval, accepted preſents of beads, ſmall looking-glaſſes, and o- 
ther trinkets, without ſhewing che leaſt fear: they even aſſiſted the 
crew in gathering herbs for thoſe- who were afflicted with the 
ſcurvy. Some of the crew traverſing the iſland in great ſecurity, 
and truſting to ſome of the natives ho led the way, were carried 
into a deep valley furrounded with rocks; where they were in- 
ſtantly attacked on every fide with large ſtones; ànd with dificul- 
ty made their eſcape, but not without leaving ſeveral dead upon 
the field. In Commodore Byron's voyage to the South ſea, an 
iſland was diſcovered named Diſappointment. The ſhore was filled 
with natives in arms to prevent landing. They were black, and 
without ' cloathing, except what covered the parts that nature 
teaches to hide. But a ſpecimen is ſufficient here, as the ſubject 
. be fully illuſtrated in the ſketch referred to abvee .. 
The kindneſs of ſome tribes to ſtrangers: deſerves: more atten- 
tion, being not à little ſingular. Gonneville, commander of a 
French ſhip in a voyage to the Faſt Indies in the year 150 , was 
probably the firſt European who viſited the Terra duftralis Incogni- 
a; being driven thither by a tempeſt; He continued fix months in 
that county, WHITE his veſſel "was: refirtinyg ; and the manners he 
deſeribes were in alf appearance briginal,” The'nativeshad not made 
A — progreſs in che e of life chan che ſavuge Canadians 


have 
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have done; ill elothed; and worſe aged wing no light in their 
cabins but what came in through a hole in the roof. They were 
divided into ſmall tribes, governed each by a king; who, tho 
neither better clothed nor lodged than others, had power of life 
and death over his ſubjects. They were a ſimple and peaceable 
people; and in a manner worſhipped the French, providing them 
with neceſſaries, and iñ return thankfully receiving knives, hat- 
chets, ſmall locking - glaſſes, and other ſuch baubles, In a part 
of California the men go naked; and are fond of feathers and 
ſhells. They are governed by a king, with great mildneſs; and of 
all ſavages are the moſt humane, even to ſtrangers... An iſland 
diſcovered in che South ſea by Taſman, 21ſt degree of ſouthern la- 
titude and 177th of longitude weſt from London, Was called by 
him Amſterdam. The natives, who had no arms offenſive nor de- 
fenſive, treated the Dutch with great civility, except in being gi- 
ven to pilfering. At no great diſtance another iſland was diſ- 
covered, named Annamocha. by the natives, and Rotterdam by 
Taſman; poſſeſſed by a people reſembling thoſe laſt, mention- 
ed, particularly in having no arms. The Dutch, failing round the 
ifland, ſaw abundance of cocoa-trees planted in rows, with many 
other fruit-bearing trees, kept in excellent order. Commadore 
Roggewein, commander of a Dutch fleet, diſcovered; an. 1924, 
a new iſland in the South ſea; inhabited by a people lively, ac- 
tive, and ſwift of foot; of a ſweet and modeſt deportment: but 
timorous and faint-hearted;- for having on their knees, preſented 
ſome refreſhments to che Dutch, -they retired with precipitation. 
Numbers of idols cut in ſtone were ſet up along the coaſt, in the 
figure of men with large ears, and the head covered with a erown.; 
the whole nicely proportioned and highly finiſhed. . They fled for 


refuge to theſe idols; and they could do ng better; nd 


no weapons either offenſive, or , defenfave.... Newber: was, there any 
appearance of government or uhordinagays for they all Tet 
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and acted with equal freedom. This iſland, ſituated 28 degrees 
zo minutes ſouthern latitude, and about 115 degrees of longitude 
weſt from London, is by the Dutch called Easter or Paſch Han ; 
The Commodore directing his courſe north-weſt, diſrovered in the 
ſouthern latitude of 12 degrees, and in the longitude of 190, 4 
cluſter of other iſlands, planted with variety of fruit: troes, and 
bearing herbs, corn, and roots, in plenty. When the ſhips ap- 
proached the ſhore, the inhabitants came in their canoes with fiſhy 
cocoa- nuts, Indian figs, and other refreſhments; for which they 
received ſmall looking-glaſſes, ſtrings of beads, and other toys. 
Theſe iflands were well peopled : many thouſands thronged to the 
ſhore to ſee the ſhips, che men being armed with bows and ar- 
rows, and appearing to be governed by a chieftain ? they were of 
the ſame complexion with that of Europe, only a little more fun- 
burnt. They were briſk and lively, treating one another with ci- 
vihty; and in their behaviour expreſſing nothing wild nor ſavage. 
Their bodies were not painted; but handſomely clothed, from the 
middle downward, with ſilk fringes in neat folds. Large hats fereen- 
ed their faces from the fun, and collars of odoriferous flowers ſur- 
rounded: their necks. The face of the country is charming, being 
finely diverſified with hills and vallies. Some of che iſlands are 
ten miles in circumference, ſome fifteen; and ſome twenty. The 
hiſtorian adds, that theſe iſlanders are in all reſpects the moſt civi- 
lized and the beſt tempered people they diſcovered in the South ſea. 
Far from being afraid, they treated the Dutch with great kindneis; 
and expreſſed much regret at their departure Theſe iſlands got 
the name f Bowman's iſlunds, from the captain af the Tienhoven, 
who diſcovered them. In Commodore Byron's voyage to the 
r while n paſſing through the ſtreights of Magel- 
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lan, ſome natives approached in their canoes; [anfd-updwy invitation. 
came on board, without fean, or even. ſhyneſs. They at the ſame tima 
appeared grofaly ſtupid; and ꝓartienlarly couldingt qsprehen che 
uſe of knives, offered to them in a preſent; m AHFher pant of the” 
ſtreights, che natives were highly delighted, with: che preſents made 
them. M. Bougainville, in his voyage round the world; deſcribes a. 
pepplei ini the: ſtreiglits of Magellan, probably thoſe laſt mentioned. 
ag d mall ſtature, tame and peaceable having ſcarœe an hel bath 
ing in a chmate bitterly cold. Commodore Byron diſcorered an- 
other iſland in the South ſea covered with trees, Which Was named 
Byron iſland. The inhabitants were neither ſavage nor thy; traf; 
ficking freely with, the crew, though; they ſeemed addifted, 30 
thieving. One of them ventured. into the ſhip. . After leaving Orr 
taheite, Mr Banks and Dr Solander, failing weſtward, dilcoyered; 
aicluſter of iſlands, termed by them Sociaty iſlauds: the natives; 
were extremely ei vil, and appeared to have no averſian to ſtran- 
gers. The ſiſland of Oahena, north-weſt from that of Qtahgitey ig 
a delightful {pot ; the ſoil fertile, and the ſhores, adornecbh with; 
fruit - trees of various kinds. The inhabitants are well praportion= 
ed, with regular engaging features; the women undommonhy 
beautiful and delicate The inhabitants behaved withiegrat her 
ſpitulity and probit to the people of the ſhip in hich theſe gentle 
men made a late voyage round the world. oi 
Jo find the inhabitants of theſe remote iſlands difſering fo: wide- 
ly from the reſt of the world: as ta have no averſion to ſtrangers, 
but on theicenttary ſhmring: great Kind neſs tor theft} they pro 
baby ever lars is angular phenomenon It is in Vain hene 10 
talk of climate; becauſe in all alimates wer md an averſion to 


ſtrangers . From: che inſtances gien abave, let. us vſelect two 
illands, or two cluſters of iſlands, ſuppoſe for example Bowman 8 


illands inhabited by Whues, and. het. 
habited by Blacks. Kindneſs to ſtrangers i 
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of the former, and hatred to ſtrangers is the national character of 
the latter. Virtues and vices as entering into the character of in- 


dividuals, depend on canſes ſo varioqs, and ſo variable, as ta give 


an impreſſion of chance more than of deſign. We are not always 
certain of uniformity in the conduct even of the ſame perſon; far 


jeſs that ſons will inherit their father's virtues or vices: In moſt 


countries, a ſavage who has no averſion to ſtrangers, nor to neigh= 
bouring clans, would be noted- as ſingular: to find the ſame quali- 
ty in every one of his children, would be farprifing: and would 
be ſtill more ſo, were it diffuſed- widely through a multitude of 
his deſcendents. Yet a family is as nothing compared with a whole 
nation; and when we find kindneſs to ſtrangers a national character 
in certain tribes, we reject with diſdain the notion of chance, and 
perceive intuitively that effects ſo regular and permanent muſt be 
owing to a conſtant and invariable cauſe. Such effects cannot be ac- 
cidental, more than the uniformity of male and female births in all 
countries and at all times. They cannot be accounted for from 
education or example, which indeed may contribute to ſpread a 
certain faſhion or certain manners, but cannot be their fundamental 
cauſe. Where the greater part of a nation is of one character, edu- 
cation and example may extend it over the whole; but the charac- 
ter of that greater part can have no faundation but nature. What 
reſource then have we for explaining the” oppoſite manners of the 
iſlanders above mentioned, bur that they are of different races ? 
med upon finding. courage 
or cowardice to be a national. dharacten. Individuals differ widely 


as to theſe; but a national character of bourage or cowardice muſt 


depend on a permanent and invariable cauſe. F therefore proceed 
to inſtances of national W and cowardice, that the reader 
may judge for himſelf, wheth g _ Der he can 4 diſcoyer any other cauſe 
for ſuch ſteady uniformity but diverſity of race. | 
— I——me oi partns 
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remarkable for courage. Lucan endeavours to account for the 


courage of the Seandinavians from a firm belief, — 


them; that they — N e in bn 171 
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Non tacitas Erebi ſedes, Ditiſque et .. 1 * 

Pallida regna petunt; _regit idem ſpiritus artus _ e 
Orbe alia: lange ( canitis ſi cugnita vile 

Mors media eft. Certe populi, ques deficit 4 Arttas, | 

Felices errore ſuo; quos ille, timorum 

Maximus, haud urget leti metus. Inde ruendi 

In yi prone Viris. * Capaces 

Mortis (a). | 


Pretty well for a Poet! but among all x nations ** foul i is believed 
to be immortal, tho' all nations have not the, courage of the 


—_ » n 10 mon b 
« No ghoſts deſcend to dwell in endleſs night; pd 
« No parting ſouls to griſly Pluto go, 

«© Nor ſeek the dreary filent ſhades below; 

« But forth they fly, immortal in their kind, DOE ag 
% And other bodies in new worlds they find/ 09£Þ "Oo 707 
“Thus life for ever runs its endleſs race, 

© And, like a line, Death but divides the ee 

bog A ftop which can but for a moment laſt, | 

«© A' point between the future and the paſt. | 8 | 

Thrice happy they beneath the northern Kies,, — 

MWho chat worſt fear, the fear of death, e Fe OT 
« Henee they no cares for this frail being feel, 

40 But ruſh undaunted on the pointed ſteel; 

IM Provoke approaching fate, and bravely fon 
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Scandinavians. The Caledonians were eminent for that virtue; 
and yet had no ſuch opinion of happineſs after death as to make 
them fond of dying. Souls after death were believed to have but 
a gloomy ſort of exiſtence, like what is deſcribed by Homer ( 
Their courage therefore was a gift of nature, not of faith. The 
people of Malacca and of the neighbouring iſlands, who are all of 
the ſame race and ſpeak the ſame language; are fierce, turbulent, 
and bold above any of the human ſpeeies, tho they inhabit the 
torrid zone, held commonly to be the land of cowardice. They 
never obſerve a treaty of peace when they have any temptation to 
break it; and are perpetually at war with their neighbours, or 
with one another. Inſtances there are, more thanoone, of twen- 
ty- five or thirty of them in a boat venturing, with no other wea? 
pons but poniards, to attack a European ſhip of war. Theſe men 
inhabit a moſt fruitful country, which ſhould naturally render 
them indolent and effeminate; a country abounding with variety 
of exquiſite: fruits and odoriferous flowers in endleſs ſucceſſion); 
ſufficient to fink any other people into voluptuouſneſs. They are 
a remarkable exception from the obſervation of Herodotus, ** That 
* ir is not given by the gods to any country, to produce rich crops 
* and warlike men.” This inſtance, with what are to follow; 
ſhow paſt, contradiction, / that a hot climate is no enemy to oqu- 
rage. The inhabitants of New Zealand are of all men the moſt 
intrepid, and the leaſt apt to he alarmed at danger. The Giagas 
are a fierce and bold people in the midſt of the torrid zone of Afri- 
ca: and fo are the Anſieki, burdering on Loango. The wild Aribs) 
who live moſtly within che torrid aane, are bold and vaſolute; holiꝭa 
ing war to be intended for them by Providence. The African 
negroes, tho living in the hotteſt own coutitry, ate yet ſour 
and vigorous, and the moſt healthy pes ple in 1 the umverle, neee 
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ſcarce mention again the negroes adjacent to New Guinea Wh 
have an uncommon degree of boldneſs and ferocity. But I mens 
tion with pleafure che iſland Otahelte, diſcovered: nv the South ſta 
by Wallis, becauſe the inhabitants are notiexceeded by any other 
people in firmneſs of mind. The inhabitants are numerous; and 
tho the Dolphin was probably che firſt ſhip they had /ever- ſeen; 
yet they reſolutely marched to the ſhore, and attacked her wich 
a ſhower of ſtonies. Some volleys of ſmall ſhot made them give 
way: but returning with redoubled ardeur; they did not total- 
ly loſe heart till the great guns thundered in their ears; Nor 
even then did chey run away in terror; but adviſing together, they 
aſſumed looks of peace, and ſignified a willingneſs to forbear ho- 
ſtilties. Peace being ſettled, they were ſingularly kind to our 
people, ſupplying their wants, and mixing with them in friendly 
intercourſe *, When Mir Banks and Dr Solander were on the coaſt 
of New Holland, the natives ſeeing ſome of our men fiſhing near 
the ſhore, ſingled out a number of their own equal to thoſe in tlie 
boat, who marching down to the water- edge, challenged che ftran- 
gers to fight them; an inſtance of the moſt heroie courage,» The 
people in that part of rave _—_ Wade GS Pack 
from thoſe whom Dampier ſaw: £7 29m Slew bas 
A noted author (a/ holds all erw. ded) mpebu d Var 
proud; aſſigring for a' cauſe, their equality and independetige? 
As in that obſervation he ſeems to lay no weight en climate and 
as little on original diſpoſſtion, it is with regret that my fubject 
leads me in this public uanner to differ. from him wich teſpect to 
the latter. The character he gires im general! to All bages, is = 
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deed applicable to many ſavage tribes, .our European forefathers 


in particular; but not to all. It but faintly ſuits even the North- 


American ſavages, whom our author ſeems to have had in his eye; 
for in war they carefully avoid open force, relying chiefly on ſtra- 
tagem and ſurpriſe. They value themſelves, it is ſaid, upon ſa- 
ving men; but as that motive was no leſs weighty in Europe, and 
indeed every where, the proneneſs of our forefathers to open yio- 
lence, vouches for their fuperiority in active courage. The fol- 
lowing incidents reported by Charlevoix give no favourable idea 
of ſome North- Americans with regard to that ſort of courage. The 
fort de Vercheres in Canada, belonging to the French, was in the 
year 1690 attacked by ſome Iroquois. They approached. ſilently, 
preparing to ſcale the paliſade, when ſome muſket-ſhot made them 
retire, Advancing a ſecond time, they were again repulſed, won- 
dering that they could diſcover none but a woman, who was ſeen 
every where, This was Madame de Vercheres, who appeared as 
reſolute as if ſupported by a numerous garriſon. The hopes of 
ſtorming a place without men to defend it, occaſioned rciterated 
attacks. After two days ſiege, they retired, fearing. to be inter- 
cepted in their retreat, Two years after, a party of the ſame na- 
tion appeared before the fort ſo unexpectedly, that a girt of four- 
teen, daughter of the proprietor, had but time to ſhut the gate. 
With the young woman there was not a ſoul but one raw ſoldier. 
She ſhowed herſelf with her aſſiſtant, ſometimes in one place, 
ſometimes in another; changing her dreſs frequently in order to 
give ſome appearance of a garriſon, and always fired nn 
Ihe faint-hearted Iroquois decamped without ſucceſs, 
Bur if the Americans abound not with active courage, their 
paſſive courage is beyond conception. Every writer expatiates up- 
on the torments they endure, not only patiently, but with ſingu- 
lar fortitude ; deriding their tormentors, and braving their utmoſt | 
cruelty, North-American ſavages differ indeed ſo widely from 
| thoſe 
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thoſe formerly in Europe, that it is difficult to conceive them to 
be of the ſame race. Paſſive courage they have even to a wonder; 
bur abound not in active courage: our European forefathers, on 
the contrary, were much more remarkable for active courage chan 
for paſſive. The Kamſkatkans in every article reſemble che North- 
Americans. In war they are full of ſtratagem, but never attack 
openly if they can avoid it. When victorious, they murder with- 
out mercy, burn their priſoners alive, or tear out their bowels. If 
they be ſurrounded, and cannot eſcape, they turn deſperate, cut 
the throats of their wives and children, and throw themſelves into 
the midſt of their enemies. And yet theſe people are abundantly 
free. Their want of active courage is the more ſurpriſing, he- 
mel they make no difficulty of ſuicide when they fall into any di- 
ſtreſs. But their paſſive courage is equal to that of the Ameri- 
cans: when tortured in order to extort a confeſſion, they ſhow the 
utmoſt firmneſs; and ſeldom diſcover more than what they freely 
confeſs at their, firſt examination. 0% Oijÿ 

The ſavages of Guiana are indolent, a ſibraiſfive; 
and a little cowardly ; tho they yield not to the North- Americans 
as to equality and independence. The inhabitants of the Marion 
or Ladrone iſlands live in a ſtate of perfect equality: every man a- 
venges the injury done to himſelf; and even children are regardleſs 
of their parents. Vet theſe people are great cowards: in battle in- 
deed they utter loud ſhouts; but it is more to animate themſelves 
than to terrify the enemy. The negroes in the ſlave- coaſt of Gui- 
nea are good-natured and obliging; but not remarkable for cou- 
rage. The Laplanders are of all the human ſpecies the moſt ti 
mid: upon the llighteſt ſurpriſe they fall down in a ſwoon like 
the feebleſt female in England ; thunder ſhakes, them to pieces. 
The face of their country is nothing but rocks covered with moſs 
it would be ſcarce habitable but 850 W on which the Lap- 


landers chiefly depend for food. 1 cx 1 622015 
Vo. I. The 
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The Macaſſars, inhabitants of the iſland Celebes in the torrid 
zone, differ from all other people. They have active courage a- 
bove even the fierceſt European ſavages; ; and they equal the 
North-American ſavages in paſſive courage. During the reign of 
Chaw Naraya King of Siam, a ſmall party of Macaſſars, who were 
in the king's pay, having revolted, it required a whole army of 

Siamites to ſubdue them. Four Maccaſſars, taken alive, were 
cruelly tortured. They were beat to mummy with cudgels, iron 
pins thruſt under their nails, all their fingers broken, the fleſh 
burnt off their arms, and their temples ſqueezed between boards; ; 
yet they bore all with unparallelled firmnefs. They even* refuſed 
to be converted to Chriſtianity, tho the Jeſuits upon that oeciiſion 
offered to intercede for them. A tiger, let Toole, having faſtened 
on the foot of one of them, the man never once offered to draw it 
away. Another, without uttering a word, bore the tiger break- 
ing the bones of his back. A third ſuffered the animal to lick the 
blood from his face, without ſhrinking, or turning away his eyes. 
During the whole of that horrid ſpectacle, they never once ' bewail- 
ed themſelves, nor were heard to groan. | 

In concluding from the foregoing facts, that there are different 
races of men, I reckon upon ſtrenuous oppoſition, not only from 
men biaſſed againſt what is new or uncommon, but from num- 
berleſs ſedate writers, who hold every diſtinguiſhing mark, inter- 
nal as well as external, to be the effect of ſoil and climate.” A- 
gainſt the former, patience is my only {ſhield ; but I cannot hope 
for any converts to a new opinion, without mr the argu- 
ments urged by the latte. it IT J trol d 

Among the endleſs number of writers who aſcribe hi effi- 
cacy to the climate, Vitruvius ſhall take the lead. The firſt chap- 
ter of his ſixth book is entirely employed in deſcribing the in- 
fluence of climate on the conſtitution and temper of the natives. 
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The following is the ſubſtance. For the ſun, where-he/throws 


** out, a moderate degree of moiſture, preſerves the body in a 


* temperate, ſtate; hut where his, rays..are more fierce, he, draing 
** the body of moiſture. In very cold regions, where, the moi-- 
** ſture is not ſuck d up by the heat, the; body, ſucking in, che 
** dewy, air, riſes to a, great ſize, and has a deep tone of, voice. 

Northern nations accordingly, from cold and moiſture, have 
« dare bodies, a white kin, red hair, gray eyes, and much 

blood. Nations, on the contrary, near the equator, are of fnall 
** ſtature, tawny complexion, curled, hair, black eyes, ſlender 
legs, and little blood. From want of blood they are cowardly : 


« but they bear fevers well, their conſtitution being formed by i 


heat. Northern nations, on the contrary, ſink under a for | 
ver; but from the abundance of blood, they are bold in war.” 
1 another part of the chapter he adds, From the thinneſs of the 
air, and, enlivening heat, ſouthern nations are quick in thought, F 
Fand acute in reaſoning. Thoſe in the north, on the contrary, , 
**/ which breathe a thick and cold air, are dull and ſtupid;” . And: 
this he illuſtrates from the caſe of ſerpents, which in ſummer- 
heat are active and vigorous ; but in winter, become tor pid 59 
immoveable. He then proceeds as follows. It is then not at all 
t ſurpriſing, that heat ſhould ſharpen the underſtanding, 3 
blunt it. Thus the ſouthern nations are ready in counſel. and 
acute in thought; but make no figure in war, their courage 
being exhauſted by the heat of the ſun. The inhabitants gf 
ld climates, Prone; to War, ruſh, on with vehemence without 
„the leaſt fear; but are flow of underſtanding.” Then he Pro 
cecds to account, upon the ſame, principle, for the ſuperigrity/ of 
the Romans in arms, and for the extent of their empire. For 
< as the planet Jupiter lies between the fervid heat of Mars and 
al the. bitter cold of Saturn; ſo n 
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rate zone, poſſeſſes all that is favourable in either climate. Thus 
by conduct in war the overcomes the impetuous force of nor- 
thern barbarians; and by vigour of arms confounds the politic 
fſchemes of her ſouthern neighbours. Divine providence ap- 
„ pears to have placed the Romans in that happy ſituation, in or- 
der that they might become maſters of the world. Vege- 
tius accounts for the different churacters of mon from the ſamę 
principle. Omnes nationes quæ vicinæ ſunt ſoli, nimio calo- 
re ſiecatas, amplius quidem ſa pere, ſed minus habere ſanguinis 
dicunt: ac propterea conſtantiam ac fiduciam cominus non 
habere pugnandi, quia metuunt vulnera qui ſe exiguum ſan- 
sguinem habere noverunt. Contra, ſeptentrionales papuli, remoti 
g ſolis ardoribus, inconſultiores quidem, ſed tamen largo ſan- 
64 guine redundantes, ſunt ad bella promptiſſimi (a). Hervius, 
in his commentary on the Æneid of Virgil (6), ſays, Afri verſipel- 
„les, Græci leves, Galli pigrioris ingenii, quod natura chmatum 
Fact}, —— Mallet, in the introduction to his hiſtory of Den- 
mark, copying Vitruvius and Vegetius, ſtrains hard to derive fe- 
1 and courage in the Scandinavians from the climate: A 

ger een egg n ee and rigid, vigour inex- 
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„ Nations near the fun, being exſiccated by exceſſive heat, are ſaid to have a 
« greater acuteneſs of underſtanding but leſs blood: on which account, in fight- 
«ang they are deficient in firmneſs and reſolution; and dread the being wounded, 
das conſcious of their want of blood. The northern people, on the contrary, re- 
moved from the ardor of the ſun, are leſs remarkable for the: nen 
mud: bur abouading in dla. ee prone to war,” | Ai Kt. 


* « The Wan are ſubd and full of firatagem, che PL are fickle, the 
* Gauls flow, Pe en all which diverſities are ne by the climate.“ 
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. hauſtible, formed the temperament of the Germans,” the Scin- 
% dirlavians, and of alt other people who live under the ſame'c ch- 
te matt. Robuſt by cke climate, anti hardened with exerciſe,” con- 

dener BST Mengtk föried tilelr Cat dter. A maß who 


relies om his own force,” cannot bear reſtraint; nor ſubmiffiont to 
che arbitrary will of another: As he has no occafion for àrti- 


42:62 Ne is Atogether a ftranger to fraud or Uifffmüiation. As 
Abe always" Teudy tö repel force by force, he is Hot flpiciots 


* nor GINA Tlis cottage prompts kim to be Fiichful" in 


friendſſiip, generous, and even magnanimous. He is averſe 
to ocupations that require more affictuity than action; becaufe 
** meclerate exereite affords not to his blood and fibres that degree 


* f apitarion ICH Tuits thin” Hence his dflguft at arts and 


manufactures; and as pafſion labours to juſtify itlelf, hence his 

«- opinion, that war only and hunting are honourable profelſions” 
Before Tubſeribing to this doctrine, I wiſh to be ſatisfled of > few 
© Ts our author Certain, chat inhabitants of cold co coun 

We 345: 

UNS Abbe thi greareft quantity of blood? And'is Ke certain, "that 
courage is in every man” proportioned to the quantity of” his 
blood *? Is he alſo certain, that ferocity and love of war 204 8 uni- 
N obtain atfiong the darth N ＋. deus s' Feports 
a 582 ll 02 ach 375d bad 009) 21; do TIIMgraeD 0993 

5 on ey 22 7 agiow gayoy 2 41 
* At chat rate, ; the los of an ounee of blood may turn the 1 „Courage 
makes an eſlential ingredient in | magnanimity an and beroiſm ; are fuch \ clevated y vir- 


tues corporeal merely #1 Send Aint Wr n no ſhare | * A inc indeed w FT 385 
a ihortfying eirtumſtance ti the Ham rate” Hut even füppôhig tot 


corporeal merely, it is however far from: being proportiohed® tes the” 


blood: a greater quantity than can be eircylated ag ang or the foxes 1 
the heart and arteries, becomes a en, termed A A. Flethen e 
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a very diſſerent character of the Chauci, who inhabited the north 
of Germany: Tam immenſum terrarum ſpatium non tenent 
H tantum Chauci, ſed et implent: populus inter Germanos nobi- 
* lſlimus, quique magnitudinem ſuam malit juſtitia tueri. Sine 
cupiditate, ſine impotentia, quieti, ſecretique, nulla provocant 


bella, nullis raptibus aut latrociniis populantur. Idque præci- 


puum virtutis ac virium argumentum eſt, quod ut ſuperiores 
*,agunt, non per injurias aſſequuntur. Prompta tamen omnibus 
arma, ac, fi res poſcat, exercitus * (a).“ Again, with reſpect to 
the Arti, he bears witneſs, that beſide ferocity and ſtrength of bo- 
dy, they were full of fraud and artifice. Neither do the Laplan- 
ders nor Samoides correſpond to his deſcription, being remarkable 
for puſillanimity, tho' inhabitants of a bitter cold country f. 


Laſtly, a cold climate doth not always make the inhabitants averſe 


to occupations that require more aſſiduity than action: the people 
of Iceland formerly were much addicted to ſtudy and literature; 
and for many centuries were the chief hiſtorians of the north. 
They are to this day fond of cheſs, and ſpend. much of their time 


— 40 80 immenſe an extent of country is not t poſſeſſed only, but flled b y the 


et Chauci; ; 4 race of people the nobleſt among the Germans, and ho Aso to 


< maintain their grandeur by juſtice rather than by violence. | Confident” of their 
« ſtrength, without the thirſt of increaſing their poſſeſſions, they live in quietneſs 
and ſecurity : they kindle no wars; they are ſtrangers to plunder and to rapine z 
&« and what i is the chief evidence borh of their power and of their virtue; ; vithour 
60 oppreſling any, they have attained a ſuperiority over all, Yer when occalio1 ion 
* ö they are PO to rake the field; and their Nos are e ſpeedily raiſed. 
+ Scheffer, in his hiſtory of Lapland, differs widely fron he 8 men 
tioned for he aſcribes the puſillanimity of the Laplanders to the coldncſs of. their 


climate. 33 | - 
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in that amuſement: there is ſcarce a peaſant but who has a cheſs - 
board and men. Mr Banks and Dr Solander report, that the pea- 
ſants of Iceland are addicted to e not wen of cheir en 
country, but of that of Europe. cuiltil 
The moſt formidable antagoniſt remains Aill on kindis viz. Mon- 
teſquieu, who is a great champion for the climate; obſerving, 
that in hot climates people are timid like old men, and in cold 
-climates bold like young men. This in effect is to maintain, chat 
the torrid zone is an unfit habitation for men; that they degene- 
rate in it, loſe their natural vigour, and even in youth become 
like old men. That juſtly celebrated author certainly intended 
not any imputation on Providence; and yet, doth it not look like 
an imputation, to maintain, that ſo large a portion of the globe is 
fit for beaſts only, not for men? He ought to have explained 
why a certain race of men may not be fitted for a hot climate; as 
others are for a temperate, or for a cold one. There does not ap- 
pear any oppoſition between heat and courage, more than between 
cold and courage: on the contrary, courage ſeems more connected 
with heat than with cold. The fierceſt and boldeſt animals, a lion, 
for example, a tiger, a panther, thrive no where ſo much as in 
the hotteſt climates. The great condor of Peru in the torrid zone, 
is a bird not a little fierce and rapacious. A lion viſibly. degene- 
rates in a temperate climate. The lions of Mount Atlas, which is 
ſometimes crowned with ſnow, have not the boldneſs, nor the force, | 
nor the ferocity of ſuch as tread the burning ſands of Zaara and 
Biledulgerid. Our author, it is nue, endeavours to ſupport his 
opinion By natural cauſes. Theſe are ingenious and plauſible; but 
unluckily they are contradicted by ſtubborn facts, which will ap- 
pear upon a very ſlight furvey of this globe. The Samoides and 
Laplanders are living inſtances of uncommon puſillanimity ini 
inhabitants of a cold climate; and instances, not few in number, 
have been mentioned of warlike people 1 in a hot climate, KO theſe 
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Ladd the Hindows, whom our author will not admit to have any 
degree of courage; "tho! he acknowleilges, that, promptecl by reli 
gion; the men voluntarily ſubmit to dreadful tortures, and that e- 
ven women are ambitious to burn themſelves alive with their de- 
ceaſed huſbands. In vain does he endeavour to account for fuch 
extraordinary exertions of fortitude, active as well as paſſive, by 
the force of imagination; as if imagination could operate more 
forcibly in a woman to burn herſelf alive, than on a man tot meet 
his enemy in battle, The Malayans and Scandinavians live in ve- 
ry oppoſite climates, and yet are equally courageous. Providence 
has placed theſe nations each of them in its proper climatt: cold 
would benumb + Malayan in Sweden, heat would enervate a 
Swede in Malacca; and both would be rendered cow¾ards. I ſtop 
here; for to enter the liſts againſt an antagoniſt of ſo great _ 
gives me a feeling as if I were treading on forbidden ground. 

The colour of the Negroes; as above obſerved, : affords a ſtrong 
preſumption of their being a different raee from the Whites; and 
Lonce thought, that the preſumption was ſupported by inferiori- 
ty in their underſtanding. But it appears to me doubtful, upon 
ſecond thoughts, whether the inferiority of their underſtanding 
may not be oecaſioned by their condition. A man never ripens in 
judgement nor in prudence but by exerciſing theſe powers. At 
home the negroes have little occaſion to exerciſe either of them: 
they live upon fruits and roots, which grow without culture: they 
need little cloathing: and they ere houſes without trouble or art. 
Abroad. they are miſerable ſlaves, having no encouragement ei- 
ther to think or to act. Who can ſay how far they might im- 
prove in a ate of freedom, were they obliged, like Europeans, to 
procure bread" with the ſweat of their brows ?' Some Kingdoms in 
Neproland/ particularly that of Whidah, have made great im- 
provtements in government, in police, and in manners. The ne- 


1 particularly on the gels can are naturally gay: they are 
induſtrious, 
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induſtrious, apprehend readily what is ſaid to them, have a good 
judgement, are equitable in their dealings, and accommodate ow 
| ſelves readily to the manners of ſtrangers. Aisdiad 1 

I ſhall cloſe the ſurvey with ſome instances that ſeem fo fer 
widely from the common nature of man. The Giagas, a fierce 
and wandering nation in the heart of Africa, are in effect land- 
pirates, at war with all the world. They indulge in polygamy; 
but bury all their children the moment of birth, and chuſe in 
their ſtead the moſt promiſing , children taken in war. There is 
no principle among animals more prevalent than affection to their 
offspring: ſuppoſing the Giagas to be born without hands of 
without feet, would they he more diſtinguiſhable from the reſt of 
mankind * ?''' The author of an account of Guiana, mentionin g 
a deadly poiſon compoſed by the natives, ſays, I do not find 
that even in their wars they ever uſe. poiſoned arrows. And yet 
it may be wondered, that a people living under no laws, actu- 
*. ated with no religious principle, and unreſtrained by the fear 
of preſent or future puniſhment, ſhould not ſometimes employ 
that fatal poiſon for gratifying hatred, jealouſy, or revenge; 
Fut in a ſtate: of nature, though there are few reſtraints, there 
are alſo fewer temptations to vice; and the different tribes are 

na! v1 28204 ito rs e an3g atone ? 
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. 1 — 8 than once doubted ater: the authors ahve credit nk 
whom this account is taken; and, after all, 1 do not preſs ir upon my readers. 
There is only one conſideration that ean bring it wichin the verge of probability, 
viz. the little afſection that male ſavages have for their new- born children, which 


appears from the ancient practice of expoſing them. The affection of the mother 
commences with the birth of the child; and had ſhe a vote, no infant would ever 
be deſtroyed. But as the affection of the father begins much later, the practice of 
deſtroying new-born infants may be thought not altogether incredible in a wander- 
ing nation who live by rapine, and who can provide themſelves with children more 
eaſily than by the tedious and precarious method of rearing them. 
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e doubtleſs ſenſible that poiſoned arrows in war, would upon the 
«© whole do more miſchief than good.” This writer it would ſeem 
has forgot, that proſpects of future good or evil never have influ- 
ence upon ſavages. Is it his opinion, that fear of future miſchief 
to themſelves, would make the negroes of New Guinea abſtain 
from employing poiſoned arrows againſt their enemies? We have 
nothing but original diſpoſition to account for manners ſo fingular 
in the ſavages of Guiana. The Japaneſe reſent injuries ima man- 
ner which has not a parallel in any other part of the world: it is 
indeed ſo ſingular as ſcarce to be conſiſtent with Human nature. 
Ochers wreak their reſentment on the perſon who affronts chem; 

but an inhabitant of Japan wreaks it on himfelf: he rips up his 
own belly. Kempfer reports the following inſtance. A gentle- 
man coming down the great ſtair of the Emperor” 8 palace, paſſed 
another going up, and their ſwords happened to claſh. The per- 
ſon deſcending took offence: the other excuſed himfelf, fayitig 
that it was accidental; adding, that the ſwords only We Ges- 
cerned, and that his was as good as the other. II ſhow yon the 


difference, ſays the perſon who began the quarrel: he dry his 


ſword, and ripped up his own belly. The other, piqued at beihg 


thus prevented in revenge, haſtened up with a plate he had in his 


hand for the Emperor's table; and returning with equal ſpeed, he 
in like manner ripped up his belly in fight of his antagoniſt, ſay- 
ing, If I had not been ferving my prince, you ſhould not have 

got the ſtart of me: but I ſhall die fatisfied, having ſhow'd you 


oe my ſword is as good as yours.” The fame author gives an 


inſtance of uncommon ferocity in the Japaneſe, blended with 
manners hi ghly poliſhed. In the midſt of a large company at 
dinner, a young woman, training fo reach a plate, unwarily ſuf- 


A fered wind to eſcape. Aba ed ah d confounded” ſhe raiſed her 
breaſts to her mouth, tore them wi 1 65 her teeth, and expired on 
| the ſpot. The Japaneſe are quill — in ſome of their reli- 


gious 
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gious opinions. They never ſu aphcate 25 19 7 85 Fg 0 7 hold- 
ings chat aide gals enjoy hg bach, tupphymons 

.would. be; offenſive. to. them, Ig 5 8 e Nabe d 6 
Geared to feaſts, weddings, ogg 95 ic and 'privare rejoicings. 
It is delightful to the. gods, fax th bey, 40 1 © men happy. They 


are far from being Ag . ini Sinking that, racial At t deity is 
pleaſeg to {ee men, happy; 85 18 165 Ns. PETS ene 


with the common feelings : an to 
zit is wrong a 1 . 20 auth 8 0 of our na rale for rellef, and 
that he will be dif (pleaſed with fa Kell In deep afflic- 
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tion, there is 5 no balm equal to that of EIS out tlie 
heart to a bener olent ity, and expreſſing e Entire © Telignatioay to 
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In ſupport of the YI doctrine, many atk ulars ſtill more 


„ might have been quoted from Greek and Roman 
. writers: but truth has no occaſion. for artifice; and I would not 
take adyantage of celebrated names to vouch facts that appeat in- 
eredible or uncertain. The Grecks and Romans made an illü- 
ſtrious figure in poetry, rhetoric, and all the fine arts; but they 
were little better than navices in natural hiſtory. More than half 
of the globe Was, to them w what, the, Te, era Auftralis incagnita is to us; 
and. imagination operates, w without control.” When! it is not checked 


by knowledge: the a ignorant at the ſame time are 1 with 
* 1 1 chen more e a Hor is, the x more e welcome 
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the limits of her, operations, Ons ; conceſſion v will 'be made to me, 
chat | che writers mention ned who. repo It thing J at 1 hand, are 
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ed: no improbable tale is ſuffered to paſs without a ſtrict exami- 
nation; and I have been careful to adopt no facts but what are 
vouched by late travellers and writers of credit. Were it true 
what Diodorus Siculus reports on the authority of Agatharchides 
of Cnidus, concerning the Ichthyophages on the eaſt coaſt of Afric, 
it would be a more pregnant proof of a diſtinct race of men than a- 
ny J have diſcovered. They are deſcribed to be ſo ſtupid, that 
even when their wives and children are killed in their ſight, they 
ſtand inſenſible, and give no ſigns either of anger or of compaf- 
fion. This J cannot believe upon fo flight teſtimony; and the 
Greeks and Romans were at that time extremely eredulous, being 
leſs acquainted with neighbouring nations, than we are with the 
Antipodes. The Balearic iſlands, Majorca, Minorca, Y vica, are 
at no great diſtance from Sicily; and yet Diodorus the Sicilian re- 
ports of the inhabitants, that at the ſolemnization of marriage all 
the male friends, and even the houſehold ſervants, lay with the 
bride before the bridegroom was admitted. Credat- Judeus appella. 
It would not be much more difficult to make me believe what is 
faid by Phny of the Blemmyans, that they had no head, and that 
the mouth and eyes were in the breaſt; or of the Arimaſpi, who 
had but one eye, placed in the middle of the forehead; or of tlie 


Aſtomi, who having no mouth, could neither eat nor drink, but 


lived upon ſmelling; or of a thouſand other abfurdities which 
Pliny relates, with a grave face, in the 6th book of his natural hiſto- 
ry, cap. zo. and in the 7th book, cap. 2. 

Thus upon an extenſive ſurvey of the WETIFY parts my our 
globe, many nations are found differing ſo widely from each o- 
ther, not only in complexion, in features, in ſhape, and in other 
external circumſtances, but in temper! and diſpoſition, particular- 
iy in two capital articles, courage and the treatment of ſtrangers, 
that even the certainty of there being different races could not 
make one expect more ſtriking differences. Doth M. Buffon think 

* 
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it ſufficient, barely to ſay, that ſuch differences may poſſihly be 
the effect of climate, or of other accidental cauſes? The preſump 
tion is, that the differences ſubſiſting at preſent have always dub» 
ſiſted; which ought to be held as true, till poſitive evidence be 
brought of the contrary: inſtead of which we are put off dogs bare, 
ſuppoſitions and poſſibilities. | | 

But not to reſt entirely upon aa ee to me it ap- 
peats clear from the very frame of the human body, that there 
muſt be different races of men fitted for different climates. Few 
animals are more affected than men generally are, not only with 
change of ſeaſons in che ſame climate, but with change of weather 
in the ſame ſeaſon. Can ſuch a being be fitted for all climates 
equally? Impoſſible. A man muſt. at leaſt be hardened by na- 
ture againſt the ſlighter changes of ſeaſons. or weather: he ought 
to be altogether inſenſible of ſuch changes. Jet from Sir John 
Pringle's obſervations on the diſeaſes of the army, to go no fur- 
ther, it appears, that even military men, who ought, of all;to; he 
the hardieſt, are greatly affected by them. Horſes and horged 
cattle ſleep on the bare ground, wet or dry, without harm; and 
yet are not made for every climate: can a man be made for every 
climate, whois ſo much more delicate, that he cannot ſleep on wet 
ground without hazard of: ſome mortal diſeaſe nt) / 
But the argument I chiefly rely on is, That were all men of 
one ſpecies, there never could have exiſted, without a miracle, dif- 
ferent kinds, ſuch as exiſt at preſent. Giving allowance for every 
fuppoſeable variation of climate, or of other natural cauſes, what 
can follow, as obſerved about the dog-kind, but endleſs varieties 
among individuals, as among tulips in a garden, ſo as that no in- 
dividual ſhall reſemble anotheri Inſtead of which we findi men of 
different kinds, the individuals of each kind remarkably paitarm, 
nd AY not lets IS itn ot, ver 
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other kind. Uniformity and permanency are the nn of de- 
gn, never of chance. ob £2310 

There is another argument an appears ang to # rnd Tight: 
Horſes with reſpect to ſize, ſhape, and ſpirit, differ widely; in 
different climates. But let a male and a female of whatever cli- 
mate be carried to a country where horſes are in perfection, their 
progeny will improve gradually, and will acquire in time the per- 
fection of their kind. Is not this a proof, that all horſes are of 
one kind? If ſo, men are not all of one kind; for if a White mix 
with a Black in whatever climate, or a Hottentot with a Samoide, 
the reſult will not be either an improvement of the kind, or the 
contrary; but a mongrel breed differing from both papents. It 
is thus aſcertained beyond any rational doubt, that there are dif- 
ferent races or kinds of men, and that theſe races or kinds are na- 
turally fitted for different climates; whence we have xeaſon to con- 
clude, that originally each kind was placed in its proper climate, 
whatever change may have Wen in lara times by war or 
commerce. | SODAS 61 

There 1s a remarkable fact tal 8 * Camas, conjec- 
tures. As far back as hiſtory goes, or tradition kept alive by hi- 
Rory, the earth was inhabited by ſavages divided intp / many ſmall 
tribes, each tribe having a language peeuliar to itſelf. Is it not 
natural to ſuppoſe, that theſe. original tribes were different races 
of men, placed in proper-climates, and left to farm their own lan- 
guage? 2119191 2 1175 $07 Bi D2M163009 H to 12 

Upon e up. the whole particular memtigned, Above, 
would one heſitate a moment to adopt the, following. opinion, Were 
there no counterbalancing evidence viz. That God created ma- 
« ny pairs of the human race, differing from each other both. ex- 
. ternally and internally chat he fitted cheſe pairs for difſerent 
climates, and placed each pair in its proper climate; that the 
peculiarities of Fe: original pairs were . entire in their 


a deſcendents ; ; 
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«deſcendents ; who, having no aſſiſtance but their natural ta- 
< lents, were left to gather knowledge from experience, and in 
particular were left (each tribe) to form a language for itſelf; 
that ſigns” were ſufficient for the original pairs, without auy 
46 language but what nature fuggeſts; and that à language wus 
„formed gradually, as a tribe inereaſed in numbers, and in differs 
however plauſible, we are not permitted to adopt; beimg taught a 


different leſſon by revelation, viz. That God created but a ſingle 
pair of the human ſpecies... 'Tho' we cannot doubt of the autho- 
rity of Moſes, yet his account of the creation of man is not a little 


puzzling, as it ſeems to contradict every one of che facts mention 
ed above. According to that avcount, different races of men were 
not formed, nor were men formed originally for different oli- 
mates. All men muſt have fpoken the fame language, viz. that 
of our firſt parents. And what of all feems the moſt contradic- 
tory to that account, is the ſavage ſtate: Adam, as Moſes in- 
forms us, was endued by his Maker with an eminent degree of 
knowledge; and he certainly was an excellent preceptor to his 
children and their progeny; among whom he ved many gene- 
rations. Wuence then the degeneraey of all men unto rhe ſavage 
ſtate? To account for that diſmal eataſtrophien imafdind- duft 
Have ſuffered ſome terrible convulſion b xTqurt 07 I 
hat terrible convulſion is revealed to us in the hiſtory of the 
tower of Babel, contained in the 11th chapter of n which is, 
Rat for thatly centuries after the delüge; the hell carrli has 
of one language, and of one ſpeech; that they united t bald 
a city on a plain in the land of Shinar, with à tower hold rp 
might reach unto heaven; Hut the Lord behefding the pebple 
t to be one, and to hie all bne language und that Hot lui would 
1 hehe dined from them which they imagined to do, efownd- 
199: 6d their language, that they might not underſtand one hërher; 
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* and ſcattered them abroad upon the face of all the earth.“ 
Here light breaks forth in the midſt of darkneſs. By confound- 
ing che language of men, and ſcattering them abroad upon the 
face of all the earth, they were rendered ſavages. And to harden 
them for their new habitations, it was neceſſary that they. ſhould 
be divided into different kinds, fitted for different climates. With-- 
out an immediate change of conſtitution, the builders, of Babel 
could not poſſibly have ſubſiſted in the burning region of Guinea, 
nor in the frozen region of Lapland; houſes not being prepared, 
nor any other convenience to protect them againſt a deſtructive 
elimate. Againſt this hiſtory it has indeed been urged, that 
the circumſtances mentioned evince it to be purely an allegory ; 
that men never were ſo frantic as to think of building a tower 
** whoſe top might reach to heaven; and that it is groſsly abſurd, 
taking the matter literally, that the Almighty was afraid of 
men, and reduced to the neceſſity of faving himſelf by a mi- 
* racle.” But chat this js a real hiſtory, muſt neceſſarily be ad- 
mitted, as the confuſion of Babel is the only known fact that can 


reconcile ſacred and profane hiſtory. 
And this leads us to conſider the diverſity of languages * 6. If 
_ the 
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* * the ſocial Nate is eſſential to man, and ſpeech to the ſocial ſtate, the 
wiſdom of providence in fitting men for acquiring that neceſſary art, deſerves more 
attention than is commonly beſtowed on it. The Orang Outang has the external 


organs of ſpeech, in perfection; and many are puzzled to account why it it never, 
ſpeaks. But the external organs of ſpeech make but a ſmall part of the neceffary 


apparatus. The faculty of imitating ſounds is an eflential part; and vonderful 


would that faculty appear, were it not rendered familiar by practice: a child of 
two or three years, is able, by nature alone without, the leaſt inſtruction, to adapt 
its organs of ſpeech to every articulate ſound ; and a child of four. or five years. 
can pitch its windpipe ſo as to emit a ſound of any cle vation, which enables it with, 


an car to imitate the ſongs it hears. But above all the other parts, ſenſe and un- 
derſtanding 
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the common language of men had not been confounded upon'their 
attempting the rower of Babel, Laffirm, chat there never could 
have been but one language. Antiquaries conſtantiy ſuppoſe a 
migrating ſpirit in the original inhabitants of tis earth; not 
only without evidence, but contrary to all probability. Nen ne- 
ver deſert their connections nor their country without neceſſity: 

fear of enemies and of wild beaſts, as well as the attractibn of ſb- 
ciety, ate more than ſuſſicient to reſtrain them from wahdering; 
not to mention chat favages are peculiarly fond of their natal 
ſoil . The firſt migrations were e N ue by n 
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derſtanding are eſſential to ſpeech. A parrot can pronounce articulate ſounds, 
and it has frequently an inclination to ſpeak ; but, for want of underſtanding, none 
of che Kind can form a. ſingle ſentence. Has an Orang Outang underſtanding to 
form a mental propoſition? has he a faculty to expreſs that propoſition in ſounds 2, 
and ſuppoſing him able to, expreſs what he ſees and hears, \ what would he make of 
the connective and disjunttive particles ? TURE 
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* With Teſpedt to the "ry migrating g ſpirit, even Pockate — Yield to 
Kempfer in boldneſs of conjecture. After proving, from difference of language, 
and from other circumſtances, that Japan was not peopled by the Chineſe, Kemp- 
fer without, the leaſt heſitation ſettles a colony there of thoſe who attempted the 
tower of Babel. Nay he traces moſt minutely their road to Japan ; and con- 
cludes, that they muſt have travelled” with great expedition, becauſe" their lan- 
guage has no tindhure of Any better. He did hot think" it necefſäry tb erplaln, 
what temptation they had to wander ſo far from home; nor why they ſettled" in 
an iſland, not preferable ei either in foil or climate to may Win they muſt Rave 
traverſed. gi 
An ingenious French writer ae that Pauüble 1 would lead one to 
conjecture, that men were more early poliſhed in iſlands chan in continents; as 
people, crowded' together, ſoon find the neceſſity of laws to reſtrain them frommiſe; 
chief. And yet, fays he, che manners of iflanders and their lab ure commonly 
the lateſt formed. A very fimple reflection would have unfolded che myſtery. 
5 F Many 
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and civil wars; the next by commerce. Greece affords inſtances: 
of the former, Phœnicia of the latter. Unleſs upon fuch occa- 
ſions, members of a family or of a tribe will never retire farther: 
from their fellows than is neceſſary for food; and by retiring: 
gradually, they loſe neither their connections nor their manners, 
far leſs their language, which is in conſtant exerciſe. As far back 
as hiſt6ry carries us, tribes without number are diſcovered, each 
having a language peculiar to itſelf. Strabo (a) reports, that the 
Albanians were divided into ſeveral tribes, differing in external 
appearance and in language. Cæſar found in Gaul ſeveral ſuch 
tribes; and Tacitus records the names of many tribes in Germany. 
There are a multitude of American tribes that to this day conti- 
nue diſtinct from each other, and have each a different language. 
The mother-tongues at preſent, tho numerous, bear no propor- 
tion to what formerly exiſted. We find original tribes gradually 
enlarging; by conqueſt frequently, and more frequently by the 
union of weak tribes for mutual defence. Such events promote 
one language inſtead of many. The Celtic tongue, once exten- 
ſive, is at preſent confined to the highlands of Scotland, to Wales, 
to Britany, and to a part of Ireland. In a few centuries, it will 
ſhare the fate of many other — tongues: 5 ow be totally 
forgotten. Tr Nis 109t910 

If men had not been ſcattered every de upon the confuſion 
of Babel, another particular muſt have- occurred, differing not 
leſs from what has really happened than that now mentioned. 


Many many centuries did men exiſt without thinking of navigation. That art was 
not invented till men, ſtraitencd in their quarters upon the continent, thought of 
occupying adjacent iſlands, 


(a) Book 2. 
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As paradiſe 1s-conjectured to have been fituated, in the heart of A= 
ſia, the ſurrounding regions, for the reaſon above given, muſt 
have been firſt peopled; and the civilization and improvements 
of the mother- country were undoubtedly carried. along to every 
new ſettlement. + In particular, the colonies planted in America, 
the South-ſea iſlands, and the Zerra, Auſtralis incagnita, muſt have 
been highly poliſhed; becauſe, being at the greateſt diſtance, 
they probably were the lateſt. And yet theſe and other remote 
people, the Mexicans and Peruvians excepted, remain to this day 
ns the original ſavage ſtate. of hunting and fiſhing. ms 
Thus, had not men wildly attempted to build a — 1 
top might reach to heaven, all men would not only have ſpoken 
the ſame language, but would have made the ſame progreſs to- 
ward maturity of knowledge and civilization. That deplorable 
event reverſed all nature: by ſcattering men over the face of all 
the earth, it deprived them of ſociety, and rendered them ſava- 
ges. From that ſtate of degeneracy, they have been emerging 
gradually. Some nations, ſtimulated by their own nature, or by 
their climate, have made a rapid progreſs; ſome have proceeded 
more {lowly ; and ſome continue ſavages. To trace out that pro- 
greſs toward maturity in different nations, is the bybyecH ot the 
preſent tin 57108101 
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Progreſs of Men with reſpe& to Foop and Po- 


PULATION.. 


N temperate climates, the original food of men was fruits that 
| grow without culture, and the fleſh of land- animals. As ſuch 
animals become ſhy when often hunted, there is a contrivance of 
nature, no leſs ſimple than effectual, which engages men to bear 
with chearfulneſs the fatigues of hunting, and the uncertainty of 
capture; and that is, an appetite for hunting. Hunger alone is 
not ſufficient: ſavages, who act by ſenfe not by foreſight, move 
not when the ſtomach is full; and it would be too late when the 
ſtomach is empty, to form a hunting- party. As this appetite be- 
longs to every ſavage who depends on hunting for procuring food; 
it is one inſtance, among many, of providential wiſdom, in adapt- 
ing the internal conſtitution of man to his external cireumſtan- 
ces. The appetite for hunting, tho among us little neceſſary for 
ſood, is, to this day, viſible in our young men, high and low, 
rich and poor. Natural propenſities may be rendered n or nah- 
ſcure, but never are totally eradicated. 

It is probable, that fiſh, was not early the food of man. Water 
is not aur element; and ſavages probably did not attempt to 
draw any food from the ſea or from rivers, till land- animals tura- 
ed ſcarce. Plutarch in his Sympoſiacs obſerves, that the Syrians 
and Greeks of old abſtained from fiſh. Menelaus (a) complains, 


(42) Book 4. of the Odyſſey. -. 
that 
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that his companions had been reduced by hunger to that food; 
and tho' the Grecian camp, at the ſiege of Troy, was on the ſea- 
ſhore, there is not in Homer a fingle hint of their feeding on fiſh. 
We learn from Dion Caſſius, that the Caledonians did not eat 
fiſh, tho they had them in plenty; which is confirmed by Ada- 
mannus, a Scotch hiſtorian, in his life of St Columba. The an- 
cient Caledonians depended almoſt entirely on deer for food, be- 


cauſe in a cold country the fruits that grow ſpontaneouſly afford 
very little nouriſhment; and domeſtic animals, which at preſent 
fo much abound, were not early known in the north of Britain. 
Antiquaries talk of acorns, nuts, and other thell-frans,':as 
only vegetable food that men had originally; overlooking wWhea 
rice, barley, &c. which muſt, from the creation, have grown 
ſpontaneoufly: for ſurely, when agricultare firſt commenced; ſeeds 
n — _ not rr a * *. Tbe een 
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| on Writers upon natural kiſtory "i 2 Il to diſcover the Sy by 
mate of theſe plants; but without much ſucceſs, The original climate of plants 
left to nature, cannot be a ſecret: but in countries well peopled, the plants men- 
tioned are not left to nature; the ſeeds are carefully gathered, and ſtored up for 
food. As this practice could not fail to make theſe ſeeds, ſcarce, agi | 
early thought of, which, by introducing plants i into new foils 720 new climates, 
has rendered the original climate obſcure. If we can trace that e imate, it [gh 
be in regions deſtitute of inhabitants, or bur thinly peopled. — G30 l a very 
ſmall tribe in North-America, poſſeſs a vaſt country, where oats grow ſponta- 
neouſly in meadows and on the ſides of xivers, which make part of chein food, 
without neceſſity of agriculture, While the French poſſeſſed Port Dauphin Link 
Hand of Madagafear, they raiſed excellent wheat. That 977 deſerted 

ny years ago; and wheat to this day grow grows . i among the grafs Toe od 
gour. In the country about Mount Tabar in Paleſtine, barley — 'oats (Brow . 
ſpontaneouſly, In the kingdom of Siam, there are many dpors: where vice: grams. 

ſpontaneouſly, — re kate e Diodorus Siculus is Ohg lan- 
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appetite for hunting. 
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ers, poſſeſſing a country where corn will not grow, make bread 
of the inner bark of trees; and Linneus reports, that fine there 
farren on aj food, as 5 well as rh 2 Rn corn. W 


Punttiorl: but as confumption of food Oe with ri ag 
wild animals, ſorely perſecuted, become not only more rare but 
more thy. Men, thus pinched for food,” are excited to try other 
means for ſupplying their wants. A fawn, a kid, or a lamb; ta- 
ken alive, and tamed for amuſement, ſuggeſted probably flocks 


and herds, and introduced the ſhepherd-ſtate. Changes are not 


perfected but by ſldw degrees: hunting and fiſhing continue for a 
long time favourite occupations; and the few animals that are do- 
meſticated, ſerve as a common ſtock to be diſtributed among in- 
dividuals, according to their wants. But as the idle and indo- 
lent, tho" the leaſt deſerving, are thus the greateſt conſumers of 
the common ſtock, an improvement was ſuggeſted, that every fa- 
mily ſhould rear a ſtock for themſelves. Men by that politic re- 
gulation being taught to rely on their own induſtry, diſplay'd the 
hoarding- principle, which multiplied flocks and herds exceeding- 
ly. And thus the ſhepherd-ſtate was perfected, plenty of food 
1 ſupplied at home, without ranging the woods or the Wa- 
Hunting and fiſhing being no longer neceſſary for food, 
Pecaale an amuſement merely, and a een of che original 
The finger of God may be clearly traced in the proviſion made 
of animal food for man. Gramenivorous animals, perhaps all, 
make palatable and wholeſome food. 1 except not the horſe: ſome 
Ha ations feed on it; others do not, becauſe it is more profitable by 
its labour. Carnivorous animals, generally ſpeaking, make not 
wholeſome food nor palatable. The firſt· mentioned animals are 
gentle, and caſily domeſticated! the lattef are fierce, not eaſily 
d, and uncertain in temper when tamed. Graſs grows every 
where 
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where in temperate regions; and men beſide can multiply animal 
food without end, by training domeſtic animals to live on tur- 
nip, carrot, potato, and other roots, &c. Herodotus adds the 
following, admirahle reflection: We may rationally conjecture, 
that divine providence; has rendered extremely prolific ſuch 

creatures as are naturally fearful, and ſerve for food; leſt they 
6 Lo be deſtroyed, by conſtant conſumption: "mhereas the ra- 

Fami and cruel are almoſt barren. The hare, which i 18 the 

prey of beaſts, birds, and men, is a great breeder: a lion» 
0 neſs, on the ee the rongeſt and fierceſt of beaſts, brings 


forth but once. 2 d 311d 3 
The thepherd-ate, i ; friendly to population, Men. by plenty 
of food multiply apace; and in proceſs of time neighbouring 
tribes, ſtraitened in their paſture, go to war for extenſion of ter- 
ritory, or migrate to grounds not yet occupied. Neceſſity, the 
mother of inyention, ſuggeſted agriculture. When corn growing 
ſpontaneouſly was rendered ſcarce by conſumprion, it was an ob- 
vious thought to propagate it by. art: nature was the guide, which 
carries on its work of propagation with ſeeds, that drop from 


plants i in their maturity, and ſpring up new; plants. As the land 
was poſſeſſed in common, the ſeed of courſe was ſomn in com: 
mon, and ſtored. in a common repoſitory to be parcelled out a- 
mong individuals in want, as the common ſtock of animals had 
been formerly. We have for our authority Diodorus Siculus, that 


the Celtiberi ians divided their land annually among individuals, 
wt, be lahoured ; for the ule of the public, ang that the produgt 
Was: ſtored up, and diſtributed, from. tune to time among the ne 

ceſſitqus, A laſting diviſion, of the land among the members wp 


the wp ſecuring to each m man che Lig 1 bis own 1kull and 
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came an art; for OTE and ——— cannot nn ward 
out ſalutary laws. 2 OE of 11 


Natural fruits ripen to enn in ——— nehilacks 
a cold climate, and cultivation is more eaſy; which circumſtan- 


ces make it highly probably, that agriculture became firſt an art 
in temperate climes. The culture of corn was ſo early known in 
Greece, as to make a branch of its fabulous hiſtory: in Egypt it 
muſt have been coeval with the inhabitants; for while the Nile 
overflows, they cannot ſubſiſt without corn (a). Nor without 
corn could the ancient monarchies of Aſſyria and Babylon have 
been ſo populous and powerful as they are ſaid to have been. In 
the northern parts of Europe, wheat, barley, peaſe; and perhaps 
oats, are foreign plants: as the climate is not friendly to corn, a- 
griculture muſt have crept northward by ſlow degrees; and even 
at preſent, it requires no ſmall portion both of {kill and induſtry 
to bring corn to maturity in ſuch a climate, Hence it may be 
inferred with certainty, that the ſhepherd-ſtate continued longer 
in northern climates than in thoſe nearer the ſun. Cold countries 
however are friendly to population; and the northern people, 
multiplying beyond the food that can be ſupplied by flocks and 
herds,” were compelled to throw off many ſwarms in ſearch of new 
habitations, Their frequent migrations were for many years a 
dreadfal ſcourge to neighbouring kingdoms. People, amazed at 
the multitude of the invaders, judged, that the countries from 
whence they iſſued muſt have been exccedingly. populous; and 
hence the North was termed officina gentium; but ſcarcity of food 
in the ſhepherd-ſtate was the tree cauſe. The north of Europe, 
in all probability, is as well peopled at preſent as ever it was, tho 
its migrations have ceaſed, corn and commerce having put an end 


* © 
(1,1 7 


yo (a) Hiſtcrical Law - tracts, tract 1. 
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to that peſtilence . Denmark at preſent. feeds a, ooo, oog off in- 
habitants, Sweden, according to a liſt made up aun 1760, 
, 3835173 and theſe; countries muſt be much more populous chan 
of old, when over- run with immenſe woods, and agrioulture utter- 
ly unknown. Had the Danes and Norwegians been acquainted 
with agriculture! in the ninth and tenth centuries, when they 
poured aut multitudes upon their neighbours, they Would not 
have ventured, their lives in frail veſſels upon a tempeſtuous odceag, 
in order to diſtreſs nations who were not their enemies. But 
hunger is a cogent motive; and hunger gave to theſe pirates 
ſuperiority in arms above every nation that enjoyed plenty at 
home. Luckily ſuch. depredations muſt have interxalggz , for. as 

they, neceſſarily, occaſion great havock even among, the victors, — 
remainder finding ſufficiency, of food at home, reſt there till an in- 
creaſing population force chen. * to acdon + - Agriculture, 


0 in 31 1915 Ant B Int of e ENT OJ £5 1702. Stitid 02 
99400 baynnnod gIfgft-iMioaqent 20 1607 Pres 1199 d1rw Dorian 
* e bonus darmitat Ann Monteſquieu accounts as follows for the 
great ſwarms of Barbarians that overwhelmed the Roman empire. * Ces ef- 
ſaims de Barbares qui ſortirent autrefois du nord, ne paroiſſent plus aujour- 
% hui. Les violences des Romains avoient fait retirer les peuple du midi wn 
de nord: tandis que la fore& qui les contenoſt fubſiſta; ils y reſterent; quand · elle fut 
e affoiblie, ils ſe repandirent de toutes parts. Cranieur dis\ Romain, 031164 
Ln Engliſh thus : e The ſwarms, of Barbarians who poured formerly from AY 
Bp north, pear no more. The violence of the Roman arms had driven the 
ec nations from the Douih towards the north: there they vemalned during t ; 
-<«6-ſubſiſtence bf chat forte which retained them; but that being once wettkened, 
they ſpread abroad to every quarter Itchas quite eſcaped Hm, chat men 
n n eee w v1&ft-brofdlgq: art 511 al 
oi apr? tend 15 Datquaq How 2s 21 ,yiiuidedo "tis (It 
us eters Nagy 1 in wa 8th, book. wi his liſters, of the [ Goths, mentions 
that a third p part of the "Swedes, being compelled by Kamine to leave Aelr na- 
tive country, founded the kingdom of the Longobards in Italy. 
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which fixes people to a ſpot, is an invincible obſtacle to migra- 
tion; and happy it is for Europe, that agriculture, now univer- 
ſally diffuſed, has put an end for ever to ſuch migrations: the 
northern people find occupation and ſuſtenance at home, without 
infeſting others. Agriculture is a great bleſſing : it not only affords 
us food in plenty, but ſecures the fruits of our 2 from hun- 
gry and rapacious invaders *. 

That the progreſs above traced muſt have proceeded from ſome 
vigorous impulſe will be admitted, conſidering the prevailing in- 
fluence of cuſtom: once hunters, men will always be hunters, till 
they be forc'd out of that ſtate by ſome overpowering cauſe. Hun- 
ger, the cauſe here aſſigned, is of all the moſt overpowering ; and 
the ſame cauſe, overcoming indolence and idleneſs, has introdu- 
ced manufactures, commerce, and variety of arts f. 


The 


* Mahomet Bey, King of Tunis, was dethroned by his ſubjects; but having 
the reputation of the philoſopher's one, he was reſtored by the Dey of Algiers, 
upon promiſing to communicate the ſecret to him. Mahomet ſent a plough with 
great pomp and ceremony, intimating, that agriculture is the ſtrength of a king- 
dom, and that the only philoſopher's ſtone is a good crop, ne may be caſily 
converted into gold. 


+ Buffon diſcourſing of America, „Is it not ſingular,” ſays he, “that in a 
© world compoſed almoſt wholly of ſavages, there never ſhould have been any ſociety 
© or commerce between them and the animals about them? There was not a do- 
« meſtic animal in America when diſcovered by Columbus, except among the po- 
< liſhed people of Mexico and Peru. Is not this a proof, that man, in his ſavage 
<« ſtate, is but a ſort of brute animal, having no faculties but to provide for his 
« ſubſiſtence, by attacking the weak, and avoiding the ſtrong; and having no idea 
« of his ſuperiority over other animals, which he never once thinks of bringing 
« under ſubjection? This is the more ſurpriſing, as moſt of the American ani- 
mals are by nature docile and timid.” Our author, without being ſenſible of it, 


lays 


1 
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The progreſs here delineated has, in all temperate climates of 
the old world, been preciſely uniform; but it has been different 
in the extremes of cold and hot climates. In very cold regions, 
which produce little vegetable food for man, the hunter-ſtate was 
originally eſſential. In temperate regions, as obſerved above, men 
ſubſiſted partly on vegetable food, which is more and more plen- 
tiful in proportion to the heat of the climate. In the torrid zone, 
natural fruits are produced in ſuch plenty and perfection, as to be 
more than ſufficient for a moderate population: and in caſe of ex- 
traordinary population, the tranſition to huſbandry is eaſy. There 
are found accordingly in every populous country of the torrid 
zone, crops of rice, maize, roots, and other vegetable food, rai- 
ſed by the hand of man. As hunting becomes thus leſs and leſs 
neceſſary in che progreſs from cold to hot countries, the appetite 
for hunting keeps pace with that progreſs: it is vigorous in very 
cold countries, where men depend on hunting for food: it is leſs 
vigorous 1n temperate countries, where they are partly fed with 
natural fruits; and there is ſcarce any veſtige of it in hot coun- 
tries, where vegetables are the food of men, and where meat is an 
article of luxury. The -original occupation of ſavages, both in 
cold and temperate climates, is hunting, altogether eſſential in the 
former as the only means of procuring food. The next ſtep of 
the progreſs in both, is the occupation of a ſhepherd; and there 
the progreſs ſtops ſhort in very cold regions, unfit for corn, Lap- 


lays a foundation for a ſatisfactory anſwer to theſe queſtions, by what he adds, 
viz. That in the whole compaſs of America, when diſcovered by the Spaniards, 
there were not half the number of people that are in Europe; and that ſuch ſcar- 
city of men favoured greatly the propagation of wild animals; which had few ene- 
mies and much food. Was it not obvious to conclude from theſe premiſes, that 
while men, who by nature are fond of A have "_— in Plenty, "Way never 
think of turning ſnepherdse? 

_ land 
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land in particular produces no vegetable but moſs, which is the 
food of no animal but of the rain- deer. This circumſtance ſolely 
is what renders Lapland habitable by men. Without rain- deer, 
the ſea- coaſts within the reach of fiſh would admit ſome inhabit- 
ants; but the inland parts would be a deſert. As the ſwiftneſs 
of that animal makes it not an eaſy prey, the taming it for food 
muſt have been early attempted; and its natural docility made 
the attempt ſucceed. It yields to no other animal in uſefulneſs: 
it is equal to a horſe for draught: its fleſh is excellent food; and 
the female gives milk more nouriſhing than that of a cow: its fur 
is fine; and the leather made of its ſkin, is both ſoft and durable. 
In Tartary, tho' a great part of it lies in a temperate zone, there 
is little corn. As far back as tradition reaches, the Tartars have 
had flocks and herds; and yet, in a great meaſure, they not only 
continue hunters, but retain the ferocity of that ſtate: they are 
not fond of being ſhepherds, and have not any knowledge of huſ- 
bandry. This in appearance is ſingular; but nothing happens 
without a cauſe. Tartary is one continued mountain from weſt 
to eaſt, riſing high above the countries to the ſouth; and declining 
gradually to the northern ocean, without a ſingle hill to intercept 
the bitter blaſts of the north. A few ſpots excepted, a tree above 
the ſize of a ſhrub cannot live in it T. In Europe, the mountains 
of Norway and Lapland are a comfortable ſcreen againſt the north 
wind: whence it is, that the ground about Stockholm (a) pro- 


11 
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May not a ſimilar ſituation in ſome parts of North America, be partly the oc- 

caſion of the cold that is felt there, beyond what Europe feels in the ſame lati- 

F THSEODNES 51. eboch emortbs.l 10 acrigtf SAT 
(a] Latitude 59, > be 


duces 
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duces both trees and corn; and even about Abo (a) the climate is 
tolerable. Great Tartary abounds with paſture; but extreme cold 
renders it very little capable of corn. Thro all Chineſe Tartary, 
even as low as the 43d degree of latitude, the froſt continues ſeven 
or eight months every year; and that country, tho in the lati- 
tude of France, is as cold as Iceland; the cauſes, of which are its 
nitrous ſoil, and its height without any ſhelter from the weſt, 
wind that has paſſed through an immenſe continent extremely 
cold. A certain place near the ſource of the river Kavamhuran, 
and within 80 leagues of the great wall, was found by Father 
Verbeiſt to be 3000 geometrical paces above the level of the ſea. 
Thus the Tartars, like the Laplanders, are chained to the ſhep- 
herd- ſtate, and can never advance to be huſbandmen. If popula- 
tion among them ever be ſo great as to require more food than 
the nge t Uu can \ upplys, oration; will be their only re- 
ſource. 

In every ſtep of the ee the kth zone differs. 1 We Teri no 
evidence that either the hunter or ſhepherd ſtate were ever known 
there: the inhabitants at preſent ſubſiſt upon vegetable food; and 
probably did ſo from the beginning. In Manila, one of the Phi- 
bppine iſlands, the trees bud, bloſſom, and bear fruit, all the 
year round. The natives, driven from the ſea-coaſt to the. inland 

parts, have no particular place of abode, but live under the ſhel- 
ter of trees, which afford them food as well as habitation; and 
when the fruit is conſumed in one ſpot, they remove to another. 
The orange, lemon, and other European trees, bear fruit twice 
a-year: a ſprig planted bears fruit within the year, And this pic- 
ture of Manila anſwers to numberleſs places in the torrid zone. 
The Marian or Ladrone iſlands are extremely populous; and yet 


(a) Latitude 63, | 28018. {1 
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the inhabitants live entirely on fiſh, fruits, and roots. The inha- 
bitants of the new Philippine iſlands live on cocoa- nuts, ſalads, 
roots, and fiſh. The inland negroes make but one meal a- day, 
which is in the evening. Their diet is plain, conſiſting moſtly of 
rice, fruits, and roots. The iſland of Otaheite is healthy, the 
people tall and well made; and by temperance, vegetables and 
fiſh being their chief nouriſhment, they live to a good old age, 
with ſcarce any ailment. There is no ſuch thing known among 
them as rotten teeth: the very ſmell of wine or ſpirits is diſagree- 
able; and they never deal in tobacco nor ſpiceries. In many places 
Indian corn is the chief nouriſhment, which every man plants for 
himſelf. The inhabitants of Biledulgerid and the deſert of Zaara 
have but two meals a-day, one in the morning, and one in the 
evening. Being temperate, and ſtrangers to the diſeaſes of luxu- 
ry and idleneſs, they generally live to a great age. Sixty with 
them is the prime of life, as thirty is in Europe. An inhabitant 
of Madagaſcar will travel two or three days without any food but 
a ſugar cane. There is indeed little appetite for animal food in 
hot climates; tho' beef and fowl have in ſmall quantities been in- 
troduced to the tables of the great, as articles of luxury. In Ame- 
rica are obſervable ſome variations from the * ; but gen | 
are reſerved for a ſeparate ſketch (a). 05 

Wich reſpect to population in particular, that plenty of food is 
its chief cauſe, may be illuſtrated by the following calculation. 
The ſouthern provinces of China produce two crops of rice in a 
year, ſometimes three; and an acre well cultivated gives food to 
ten mouths. The peaſants go almoſt naked; and the better ſort 
wear but a ſingle garment made of cotton, of which as much is 
produced upon an acre as may cloath four or five hundred perſons. 
Hence the extreme populouſneſs of China and other rice coun» 


(a Bok 2. ſketch 12. 
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tries. The Caſſave root, which ſerves the Americans for bread, 
is produced in ſuch plenty, that an acre of it will feed more 
perſons than ſix acres of wheat. It is not then for want of food 
that America is ill peopled. That Negroland is well peopled 
is paſt doubt, conſidering the great annual draughts from that 
country to America, without any apparent diminution of num- 
bers. Inſtances are not extremely rare of 200 children born to 
one man by his different wives. Food muſt be extremely plenti- 
ful to enable a man to maintain ſo many children. It would re- 
quire extraordinary ſkill and labour to make Europe ſo popu- 
lous: an acre and an half of wheat is barely ſufficient to maintain 
a ſingle family of peaſants; and their cloathing requires many 
more acres. A country of ſavages, who live chiefly by hunting, 
mult be very thin of inhabitants; as 10, ooo or double that num- 
ber of acres are no more than ſufficient for maintaining a ſingle 
family. If the multiplication of animals depended chiefly on fe- 
cundity, wolves, would be more numerous than ſheep; a great 
proportion of the latter are deprived. of the procreating power, 
and many more of them are killed than of the former: yet we ſee 
every where large flocks. of ſheep, ſeldom a wolf; for what rea- 
ſon, other than that the former have plenty of food, the latter ve- 
ry little? A wolf reſembles a ſavage who lives by hunting, and 
conſumes the game of five or {1x hundred acres. 

Waving the queſtion, Whether the human race be the opring 
of one pair, or of many, it appears the intention of Provi- 
dence, that the earth ſnould be peopled, and population be kept up 
by the ordinary means of procreation. By theſe means a tribe 
ſoon becomes too populous for the primitive ſtate of hunting and 
fiſhing: it may even become too populous for the ſhepherd-ſtate; 
but probably a nation can ſcaree be too populous for huſbandry. 
In the two former ſtates, food muſt decreaſe in quantity as conſu- 
mers increaſe in number: but agriculture has the Ggnal property 
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the inhabitants live entirely on fiſh, fruits, and roots. The inha- 
bitants of the new Philippine iſlands live on cocoa- nuts, ſalads, 
roots, and fiſh. The inland negroes make but one meal a-day, 
which is in the evening. Their diet is plain, conſiſting moſtly of 
rice, fruits, and roots. The iſland of Otaheite is healthy, the 
people tall and well made; and by temperance, vegetables and 
fiſh being their chief nouriſhment, they live to a good old age, 
with ſcarce any ailment. /\ There is no ſuch thing known among 
them as rotten teeth: the very ſmell of wine or ſpirits is diſagree- 
able; and they never deal in tobacco nor ſpiceries. In many places 
Indian corn is the chief nouriſhment, which every man plants for 
himſelf, The inhabitants of Biledulgerid and the deſert of Zaara 
have but two meals a-day, one in the morning, and one in the 
evening. Being temperate, - and ſtrangers to the diſeaſes of luxu- 
ry and idleneſs, they generally live to a great age. Sixty with 
them is the prime of life, as thirty is in Europe. An inhabitant 
of Madagaſcar will travel two or three days without any food but 
a ſugar cane. There is indeed little appetite for animal food in 
hot climates; tho' beef and fowl have in ſmall quantities been in- 
troduced to the tables of the great, as articles of luxury. In Ame- 
rica are obſervable ſome variations from the — but _ | 
are reſerved for a ſeparate ſketch (a). My 

With reſpect to population in particular, that plenty of food is 
its chief cauſe, may be illuſtrated by the following calculation. 
The ſouthern provinces of China produce two crops of rice in a 
year, ſometimes three; and an acre well cultivated gives food to 
ten mouths. The peaſants go almoſt naked; and the better ſort 
wear but a ſingle garment made of cotton, of which as much is 
produced upon an acre as may cloath four or five hundred perſons. 
Hence the extreme populouſneſs of China and other rice coun- 
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tries. The Caſſave root, which ſerves the Americans for bread, 
is produced in ſuch plenty, that an acre of it will feed more 
perſons than ſix acres of wheat. It is not then for want of food 
that America is ill peopled. That Negroland is well peopled 


is paſt doubt, conſidering the great annual draughts from that 


country to America, without any apparent diminution of num- 
bers. Inſtances are not extremely rare of 200 children born to 
one man by his different wives. Food muſt be extremely plenti- 
ful to enable a man to maintain ſo many children. It would re- 
quire extraordinary {kill and labour to make Europe ſo popu- 
lous: an acre and an half of wheat is barely ſufficient to maintain 
a ſingle family of peaſants; and their cloathing requires many 
more acres. A country of ſavages, who live chiefly by hunting, 
muſt be very thin of inhabitants; as 10,000 or double that num- 
ber of acres are no more than ſufficient for maintaining a ſingle 
family, If the multiplication of animals depended chiefly on fe- 
cundity, wolves, would be more numerous than ſheep: a great 
proportion of the latter are deprived of the procreating power, 
and many more of them are killed than of the former: yet we ſee 
every where large flocks of ſheep, ſeldom a wolf; for what rea- 
ſon, other than that the former have plenty of food, the latter ve- 
ry little? A wolf reſembles a ſavage who lives by hunting, and 
conſumes the game of five or ſix hundred acres. : 
Waving the queſtion, Whether the human race be the leis 
of one pair, or of many, it appears the intention of Provi- 
dence, that the earth ſhould be peopled, and population be kept up 
by the ordinary means of procreation. + By theſe means a tribe 
ſoon becomes too populous for the primitive ſtate of hunting and 
fiſhing: it may even become too populous for the ſhepherd-ſtate 
but probably a nation can ſcaree be too.. populous: for huſbandry, 
In the two former ſtates, food muſt decreaſe in quantity as conſu- 
mers increaſe in number: but agriculture has the ſignal property 
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of producing, by induſtry, food in proportion to che number of 
conſumers. In fact the greateſt quantities of corn and of dattle 
are commonly produced in the muſb populous diſtricts, here 
each family has ãts proportion of land. An ancient Roman, ſober 
and induſtrious, made a ſhift to maintain his family on the pro- 
duct of a few- acrmeessk fte 903 3A h Yer} 

The bounty given in Britain for; exporting: corn is friendly 70 
population in two reſpects; firſt, becauſe huſbandry requires ma- 
ny hands; and, next, becauſe the bounty lowers the price of corn 
at home. Io give a bounty for exporting cattle would obſtruct 
population; becauſe paſture requires few hands, and exportation 
would raiſe the price of cattle at home. From the ſingle Port of 
Cork, an. 1735, were exported, 10), 161 barrels of beef, 7379 
barrels of pork, 13, 461 caſks of butter, and 85,727 firkins of the 
ſame commodity. Thus a large portion of Ireland is ſet apart 
for feeding other nations. What addition of ſtrength would it 
not be to Britain, if that large quantity of food were fre ns 
home by uſeful manufacturers! 

Lapland is but thinly inhabited even for the ſhepherd-ſtare, 
the country being capable of maintaining a greater number of 
rain - deer, and conſequently a greater number of che human ſpe- 
cies than are found in it. At the ſame time, the Laplanders are 
well acquainted with private property; every family has tame 
rain-deer of their own, to the extent ſometimes of four or "ave 
hundred. They indeed ſeem to have more. rain-deer than there,1 | is 
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* Scotland muſt have been very ill peopled in the days of its fifth James, when 
at one hunting in the high country of Roxburghſhire, that Prince killed, three 
hupdred and fixty red- deer; and in Ag A, Ss time, ſix wre. beſides 


roes, wolves, foxes, and wild cats. 4 
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— 
i= muſt have been but lately planted, or de inhabitants are ger 
ot ©. I incline to the latter, upon the authority of Scheffer 5 


Tartary is alfo but thinly peopled; and as I find not that the Tar- 


tars are leſs prolifie than their neighbours, it is probable that Tar- 
tary, being the moſt barren country in Aſia, has not been early 


planted. At the ſame time population has been much retarded 
by the reſtleſs and roaming ſpirit of that people: it is true, they 
have been forced into the ſhepherd- ſtate by want of food; but ſo 
averſe are they to the ſedentary life of a ſhepherd, that they truſt 
their cattle to flaves, and perſevere in their favourite occupation 
of hunting. This diſpoſition has been a dreadful peſt to the hu- 


man ſpecies, the Tartars having made more extenſive conqueſts; | 


and deſtroy'd more men, than any other nation known'in hiſto- 
ry: more cruel than tigers, they feemed to have no delight but in 
blood and maſſacre, without any regard either to ſex or age. 
Luckily for the human ſpecies, rich ſpoils dazzled their eyes, and 
rouſed an appetite for wealth. Avarice is ſometimes productive 
of good: it moved theſe monſters to ſell the conquered people for 


ſlaves, which preſerved the lives of millions. Conqueſts, how- 


ever ſucceſsful, cannot go on for ever; they are not àccompliſh- 
ed without great loſs of men; and 1 of the Tartars de- 
populated their country. 835 > (IEC 2912 

But as ſome centuries have elapſed without any conſiderable e- 
ruption of that fiery people, their numbers mult at preſent be con- 
ſiderable by the ordinary progreſs of population. Have we not 
reaſon to dread new eruptions, like what formerly happened? Our 
foreknowledge of future events extends not far; but ſo far as it 
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* When the Tartars under Genhizkan conquered China, it was ferioufly def. 
berated, whether they ſhould not kill all the e 2 eren, — 
an into paſture - fields for their cattle, | CODE (EVITE e 
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extends, we have nothing to fear from that quarter. The Tar- 
tars ſubdued a great part of the world by ferocity and undaunted 
courage; ſupported by liberty and independence. They acknow-, 
ledged Genhizkan as their leader in war; but were as far from 
being ſlaves, as the Franks were when they conquered Gaul. Ta- 
merlane again enjoyed but a ſubſtituted power, and never had the 
audacity to aſſume the title of Chan or Emperor. But the Tartars 
have ſubmitted to the ſame yoke of deſpotiſm that their ferocity 
impoſed upon others; and being now governed by a number of 
petty tyrants, their courage is broken by ſlavery, and wy are no 
longer formidable to the reſt of mankind iT 

- Depopulation enters into the preſent: ſketch as wellos as is 
tion. Ihe latter follows not with greater certainty from equality 
of property, than the former from inequality. In every great 
ſtate, where the people, by proſperity and opulence, are ſunk in- 
to voluptuouſnefs, we hear daily complaints of depopulation. 
Cookery depopulates like a peſtilence; becauſe when it becomes 
an art, it brings within the compaſs of one ſtomach what is ſuffi- 
cient for ten in days of temperance; and is ſo far worſe than a 
peſtilence, that the people never recruit again. The inhabitants 
of France devour at preſent more food than the ſame number did 
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4 Gallos in bellis floruiſſe accepimus, “ ſays Tacitus in his life o of . 
* mox ſcgnities cum otio intravit, amiſſa virtute pariter ac Ubertate. n Engr; 
iſh thus: * We have heard that che Gauls formerly made a figure in war; but 
becoming a prey to indolence, the conſequence of peace, they loſt at once 
their valour and their liberty.“ Spain, which defended itſelf with great 
bravery againſt the Romans, became an eaſy prey to the Vandals in the fifth 
century. When attacked by the Romans, it was divided into many free ſtates: 
when attacked ook the TORO it was nn by flavery under Roman Races 
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formerly. The like is obſervable in Britain, and in every coun- 
try where luxury abounds. Remedies are ꝓropoſed and put in 
practiee, celebacy diſgraced, marriage encouraged, and rewards: 
given for a numerous offspring. All in vain! The only effectual 
remedies are to encourage huſbandry, and to repreſs luxury. O- 
livares-hoped to repeople Spain by encouraging matrimony. Ab- 
deram, a Mahometan king of Cordova, was a better [politicians 
By encouraging induſtry, and procuring plenty of food, he re- 
F. his kingdom in leſs than thirty year. 
Luxury is e enemy to population, not only by inter- 
cepting food from the induſtrious, but by weakening the power 
of procreation. Indolence accompanies voluptuoufneſs, or rather 
is a branch of it: women of rank ſeldom move, but in changing 
place employ others to move them; and a woman enervated by 
indolence and intemperance, is ill qualified for the ſevere labour 
of child bearing. Hence it is, that people of rank, where luxury 
prevails, are not prolific” This infirmity not only prevents popu- 
lation, but increaſes luxury, by accumulating wealth among a 
few blood- relations. A barren woman among the labouring poor, 
is a wonder. Could women of rank be perſuaded to make a trial, 
they would find more ſelf- enjoy ment in temperance and -exerciſe, 
than in the moſt refined luxury; and would have no cauſe to en- 
vy others the bleſſing of a numerous and healthy offspring. 
Luxury is not a greater enemy to population by enervating men 
and women, than deſpotiſin 18 by ee them to flayery, and 
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* een hoſpital is a Wen enemy to lite than liberty t6 expoſe 
Aa which is permitted to parents in China, and in ſome other countries. 
Both of them indeed encourage matrimony: but in ſuch hoſpitals, thouſands yo 
riſh yearly beyond the ordinary proportion; whereas few infants perich by" the Tis 
berty of expoſing them, parental affeion generally prevailing over the diſtreſs:of 
Poverty. And, upon the whole, population gains more by that liberty than it loſes, 
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deſtroying induſtry. Deſpotiſm is a greater peſt to the human 
ſpecies than an Egyptian plague; for by rendering men miſerable, 
it weakens both the appetite for procreation and the power. Free 
ſtates, on the contrary, are always populous: a man who is hap- 
py longs for children to make them aHo happy; and induſtry en- 
ables him to accompliſh his purpoſe, This obſervation is verified 
from the hiſtory of Greece, and of the Leſſer Aſia: the inhabitants 
anciently were free and extremely numerous: the preſent inhabit- 
ants, reduced to ſlavery, make a very poor figure with reſpect to 
numbers. A peſtilence deſtroys thoſe only who exiſt, and the loſs 
is ſoon repaired; but deſpotiſm, as above 1 "Arikes fr as 
very root of population; IO TIOUSL 
An "overflowing quantity of money in dreien, is another 
cauſe of depopulation. In a nation that grows rich by commerce, 
the price of labour increaſes with the quantity of circulating mo- 
ney, which of courſe raiſes the price of manufactures; and ma- 


nufacturers who cannot find a vent for their high-rated goods in 


foreign markets, muſt give over buſineſs, and commence beg- 
gars, or retire to another country where they may have a proſpect 
of fucteſs. But luckily, there is a remedy 3 in that caſe to prevent 


' depopiitari6t(: land is cultivated to greater perfection by the ſpade 


than by the plough; and the more plentiful crops produced by 


the made are more than ſufficient to defray the additional ex- 


pence of cultivation. This is a reſource for employing thoſe who 
cannot make Bread 4s manufacturers; and deſerves. well the at- 
tention of the legiſlature. The advantage of the ſpade is confpi- 
cuous with reſpect to war; it provides a multitude of robuſt men 
for recruiting our armies, the want of whom may be ſupplied by 
che plodgh, dll they return in pace td their former occupation. 
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Progreſs of Men with reſpect to PRO ERV. 


Mong the ſenſes inherent in the nature of man, the ſenſe of 
property is eminent, By this ſenſe wild animals caught by 
labour or art, are perceived to belong to the hunter or fiſher; they 
become his property. This ſenſe is the foundation of meum et tuum, 
a diſtinction of which no human being is ignorant. In the ſhep- 

herd-ſtate, there is the ſame perception of property with; reſpect 
to wild animals tamed for uſe, and alſo with reſpec to their pro- 

geny. It takes place alſo with reſpect to a field ſeparated. from the 
common, and cultivated by a man for bread to himſelf and fami- 


Iy (a). 


The ſenſe of property. is 3 in its growth roward; maturity | 


than the « external ſenſes, which are perfect "FR in childpggd; hut 
ripens faſter than the. ſenſe of congruity, of ſymmetry, of digni- 
ty, of grace, and other delicate ſenſes, which ſearce make any fi- 
gure till we become men. Children diſcover a ſenſe of property 
in diſtinguiſhing t their own chair, and their own, ſpoon. In, them 
however. it is faint and obſcure, requiring time to bring it go per- 

fection. | The gradual progreſs. of that ſenſe, from its infancy 
among ſavages to its, maturity among poliſhed nations, is 


one of the moſt entertaining articles that belong 70 the preſet 
undertaking. But as that article makes a part of Hiſtorical 


; (a) See Pringiples of Morality and Natural Religion, p. 77. edit. 2. 
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law tracts (a), nothing remains for me but a few gleanings. 
Man is by nature a hoarding animal, having an appetite for 
ſtoring up things of uſe; and the ſenſe of property is beſtowꝰd on 
men, for ſecuring to them what they thus ſtore up. Hence it ap- 
pears, that things provided by Providence for our ſuſtenance and 
accommodation, were not intended to be poſſeſſed in common; 
and probably in the earlieſt ages every man ſeparately hunted for 
himſelf and his family. But chance prevails in that occupation; 
and it may frequently happen, that while ſome get more than e- 
nough, others muſt go ſupperleſs to bed. Senſible of that incon- 
venience, it crept into practice, for hunting and fiſhing to be car- 
red on in common . We find accordingly the practice of hunt- 
ing and fithing in common, even among groſs ſavages. Thoſe 
of New Holland, above mentioned, live upon ſmall fiſh dug out 
of the ſand when che ſea retires. Sometimes they get Ow 
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Inequalities of chance, which are great in a few inſtances, vaniſh almoſt en- 
tirely when the operation is frequently reiterated during a courſe of time. Did e- 
very man's ſubſiſtence depend on the fruits of his own field, many would die 25 
hunger, while others wallowed in plenty. Barter and commerce among the inha 

bitants of a diſtrict, leſſen the hazard of famine : the commerce of corn through 
large kingdom, fuch as France or Britain, leſſens it ſtill more: extend'that 'com- 
merce through Europe, through the world, and there will remain ſcarce à veſtigt 
of the inequalities of chance: the crop of corn may fail in one province, or in one 
kingdom; but that i it ſhould fail univerſally i is beyond the Arrigzifg of f chance. 0 The, | 
ſame obſervation holds i in every other matter of chance : one 's gain or loſs at game 
for à night, for a week, may be conſiderable ; but carry on the game for a year, 
and ſo little of chance remains, that it is almoſt the ſume whether one play for à 
guinea or for twenty. Hence a ſxilful inſurer never ventures much upon one bot- 
tom; but multiplies his bargains as much as poſſible ; the more bargains he is en- 
gaged * che 2 is the e- of ſucceſs, 
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ſometimes very little; but whether ſucceſsful or unſucceſsful, all 
is broiled and eat in common. After eating they go to reſt: they 
return to their fiſhing, next ebb of the tide, | whether it he day or 
night, foul or fair; for go they muſt, or ſtarve. In ſmall tribes, 
where patriotiſm is vigorous, or in a country thinly peopled in 
proportion to its fertility, the living in common is extremely com- 
fortable: but in a large ſtate where ſelfiſhneſs prevails, or an a- 
ny ſtate where great population requires extraordinary culture, 
the beſt method is to allow every man to-ſhift for himſelf and his 
family: men wiſh to labour for themſelves; and they labour 
more ardently for themſel ves than for the public. Private proper- 
ty became more and more ſacred in the progreſs of arts and ma- 
nufactures: to allow an artiſt of ſuperior talents no profit above 
others, would be a ſad diſcouragement to e and be Ane 
conſiſtent with common juſtice. 

The ſenſe of property is not e to the hiked 2 
The beavers perceive the timber they ſtore up for food, to be 
their property; and the bees ſeem to have the ſame perception 
with reſpect to their winter's proviſion of honey. Sheep know 
when they are in a treſpaſs, and run to their own paſture on 
the firſt glimpſe of a man, Monkies do the ſame when detected 
in robbing an orchard. Sheep and horned cattle have a ſenſe. of 
property with reſpect to their reſting- place in a fold or incloſure, 
which every one guards againſt the incroachment of others. He 
muſt be a ſceptic indeed who denies that perception to rooks? 
thieves there are among them as among men; but if a A Took. pur- 
loin a ſtick from another's neſt, a council is bed,, mack: chatter- 
ing enſues, and the lex talionis is applied, by demoliſhing the neſt 
of the criminal. To man are furniſhed rude materials only: "to 
convert theſe into food and loathing 1 requires induftry; "and if 
he had not a ſenſe that the product of his labour belongs to 
himſelf, his induſtry would be extremely faint. In general, 

11 77 tt 
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it is pleaſant to obſerve, that the ſenſe of property is _— gi- 
ven where it is uſeful, and never but where it is uſefu. 
An ingenious writer, deferibing the inhabitants of @ailinal/wh 
continue hunters and fiſhers, makes an eloquent harangue upon 
the happineſs they enjoy, in having few wants and deſires, and in 
having very little notion of private property. * The manners of 
theſe Indians exhibir an amiable picture of primeval innocence 
“ and happineſs. The eaſe with which their few wants are'fap- 
plied, renders divifion of land unneceſſary; nor does it afford 
any temptation to fraud or violence. That proneneſs to vice, 
„ which among civilized nations is eſteemed a propenſity of na- 
ture, has no exiſtence in a country where every man enjoys in 
perfection his native freedom and independence, without hurt- 
ing or being hurt by others. A perfect equality of rank, ba- 
niſhing all diſtinctions but of age and perſonal merit, promotes 
freedom in converſation, and firmneſs in action; and ſuggeſts 
no defires but what may be gratified with innocence. Envy and 
diſcontent cannot ſubſiſt with perfect equality; we ſcarce even 
hear of a diſcontented lover, as there is no difference of rank and 
fortune, the common obſtacles that prevent fruition. Thoſe who 
| have been unhappily accuſtomed to the refinements of luxury, 
| | will ſcarce be able to conceive, that an Indian, with no covering 
| ' but what modeſty requires, with no ſhelter that deſerves the 
| | name of a houſe, and with no food but of the coarſeſt Kind 
painfully procured by hunting, can feel any happineſs: and yet 
to judge from external appearance, the happineſs of theſe people 
f may be envied by the wealthy of the moſt refined nations; and 
A | juſtly ; becauſe their ignorance of extravagant deſires, and end- 
, leſs purſuits that torment the great world, excludes every wiſh 
F i bl x beyond the preſent. In a word, the inhabitants of Guiana are 
bi. | an example of what Socrates juſtly obſerves, that thoſe who 
* want the leaſt, approach the. neareſt to the gods, who want 
| „ nothing.” 
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79 nothing.“ It muſt be acknowledged, that the innocence of ſa- 
vages, here painted in ſine colours, is in every reſpect more ar 
miable than the luxury, of opulent cities, Where ſenſuality and ſelf- 
iſhneſs are ruling paſſions. But is our author unacquainted with 
a middle ſtate between the two extremes, more ſuitable than ei- 
cher to the dignity of human nature? The appetite for property 
is not beſtow d upon us in vain: it has given birth to many 
uſeful arts, and toalmoſt all the fine arts; it is ſtill more uſeful in 
furniſhing opportunity for gratifying the moſt dignified natural 
affections; for without private property, what, place would there 
be for beneyolence or charity (4)?,, Without private property, 
chere would, be. no, induſtry ; bi e ae men Would 
remain ſavages for over. ent Kii DAH 

The appetite for property, in its nature a great. bleſling, dege- 
nerates, I acknowledge, into a great curſe when it tramſgreſſes the 
hounds of moderation. Before money was introduced, the appe- 
dite ſeldom was iamoderate, becauſe plain neceſſaries were its, on- 

ly objects. But money is a ſpecies of property, of ſuch exten 
five uſe as greatly to inflame the appetite. Money prompts men 
to be induſtrious; and the beautiful productions of induſtry 
and, art, rouſing the imagination, excite a violent deſire of fine 
houſes, ornamented gardens, and of every thing. gay and dplen- 
did. Habitual wants multiply: luxury and ſenſuality gain 
ground: the appetite for property becomes headſtrong, and muſt 
be gratified | even at the expence of juſtice and honour. 1 Examples 
are. without t number of this progreſs; ; and yet the follow! 


4024 1 5 
ry 5 to be kept in memory, as a ſtriking and lamentable 
illuſtration. Hiſpaniola was, that part of America which Colum- 
bus firſt diſcovered anno 1407. ke. landed upon the territory of 
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Guacanaric, one of the principal Cacics of the iſland. That 
prince, Who had nothing barbarous in his manners, received his 
gueſts with cordiality; and encouraged his people to vie with one 
another in obliging them. To gratify the Spaniſh appetite for gold, 
they parted freely with their richeſt ornaments; and in return, 
were ſatisfied with glaſs beads, and ſuch baubles. The Admi- 
ral's ſhip having been toſſed againſt the rocks in a hurricane, 


Quacanaric was not wanting to his friend on that occaſion: he 


convened a number of men to aſſiſt in unloading the ſhip; and 
attended himſelf till the cargo was ſafely lodged in a magazine. 
The Admiral having occaſion to return to Spain, left a part of his 
crew behind; who, forgetting the leſſons of moderation he had 
taught them, turned licentious. The remonſtrances of Guacana- 


ric were in van; they ſeized upon the gold and wives of the In- 


dians; and in general treated them with great cruelty. Such e- 
normities did not long paſs unreſented: the rapacious Spaniards, 
after much bloodſhed, were ſhut up in their fort, and reduced 
to extremity. Unhappily a reinforcement arrived from Spain: 
a long and bloody war enſued, which did not end till the iſland- 
ers were wholly brought under. Of this iſland, about 200 leagues 
in length and between ſixty and eighty in breadth, a Spaniſli hi- 
ſtorian bears witneſs, that the inhabitants amounted to a million 
when Columbus landed *. The Spaniards, relentleſs in their cruel- 
ty, forc'd theſe poor people to abandon the culture of their fields, 
and to retire to the woods and mountains. Hunted like wild beaſts 
even in theſe retreats, they fled from mountain to mountain, till 
hunger and fatigue, which deſtroy'd more than the ſword, forc'd 
them to deliver themſelves up to their implacable conquerors. 


* As little corn was at that time produced in the iſland, and leſs of animal 
food, there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that the numbers are exaggerated. But whether 
a million, or a half of that number, the moral is the ſame. 


There 
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There remained at that time but 60, ooo, who were divided a- 
mong the Spaniards as ſlaves. Exceſſive fatigue in the mines, and 
want of even the common neceſſaries of life, reduced them in five 
years to 14, ooo. Conſidering them merely as beaſts of burden, 
they would have yielded more profit had they been treated with 
leſs inhumanity. Avarice frequently counteracts its own end: by 
graſping too much, it loſes all. The Emperor Charles reſolved to 
apply ſome effectual remedy; but being interrupted for ſome time 
by various avocations, he got intelligence that the poor Indians 
were totally extirpated. And they were ſo in reality, a handful 
excepted, who lay hid in the mountains, and ſubſiſted as by a mi- 
racle in the midſt of their enemies. That handful were difcover- 
ed many years after by ſome hunters; who treated them with hu 
manity, regretting perhaps the barbarity of their forefathers. The 
poor Indians, docile and ſubmiſſive, embraced the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and aſſumed by degrees the manners and cuſtoms of ' their 
maſters. They ſtill exiſt, and live by hunting and fiſhinſn 17 

Affection for property! Janus double-fac'd, productive of ma- 
ny bleſſings, but degenerating often to be a curſe. In thy right 
hand, Induſtry, a cornucopia of yup? : in Oy left, Avarice, x 
mm box of deadly poiſon. D C17 190 DALE 5 111 
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Origin and Progreſs of COMMERCE. 


HE few wants of men in the firſt ſtage of ſociety, are ſup- 
plied by barter or permutation in its rudeſt form. In bar- 
ter, the rational conſideration is, what is wanted by the one, and 
what can be {pared by the other. But ſavages are not always fo 
clear- ſighted: a ſavage who wants a knife will give for it any thing 
that is leſs uſeful to him at preſent; without conſidering either 
the preſent wants of the perſon he is dealing with, or his own fu- 
ture wants. An inhabitant of Guiana will for a fiſh-hook give more 
at one time, than at another he will give for a hatchet, or for a gun. 
Kempfer reports, that an inhabitant of Puli Timor, an iſland ad- 
Jacent to Malacca, will, for a bit of coarſe linen not worth three 
halfpence, give proviſions worth three or four ſhillings. But people 
improve by degrees, attending to what is wanted and to what 
can be ſpared on both ſides; and in that leſſon, the American ſa- 
vages in our neighbourhood are not a little expert. 
Barter or permutation, in its original form, proved miſerably 


deficient, when men and their wants multiplied. That ſort of 
commerce cannot be carried on at a diſtance; and even among 


neighbours, it does not always happen, that the one can ſpare 
what the other wants. Barter is ſomewhat enlarged by cove- 
nants: a buſhel of wheat is delivered to me, upon my promiſing 
an equivalent at a future time. But what if I have nothing that 

my 
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my neighbour may have occaſion for? or what if my promiſe be 
not relied on? Thus Harter, even with the aid of covenants, 
proves {till inſufficient, The numberleſs wants of men cannot 
readily be ſupplied without ſome commodity in general eſtima- 
tion, that will be gladly accepted in exchange for every other ar- 
ticle of commerce. That commodity ought not to be bulky, nor 
be expenſive in keeping, nor be conſumable by tune; Gold and 
filver are metals which poſleſs theſe properties in an eminent de- 
gree. They are at the ſame time perfectly homogeneous in what- 
ever country produced: two maſles of pure gold or of pure filver 
are always equal in value, provided they be of the ſame weight. 
Theſe metals are alſo diviſible into ſmall eg convenient to be 
given for goods of ſmall value. on 1 1 1 
Sold and filver, when firſt introduced into commerce, were 
probably bartered, like other commodities, by bulk merely. 
Rock-ſalt in Ethiopia, white as ſnow and hard as ſtone, is to this 
day bartered in that manner with other goods. It is dug out of 
the mountain Lafta, formed into plates of a foot long, and three 
inches broad and thick; and a portion is broke off equivalent in 
value to the thing wanted. But more nicety came to be introdu- 
ced into the commerce of gold and filver: inſtead of being given 
looſely by bulk, every portion was weighed in ſcales: and this 
method of barter is practiſed in China, in Ethiopia, and in many 
other countries. Even weight was at length diſcovered to be an 
imperfect ſtandard. Ethiopian ſalt may be proof againſt adulte- 
ration; but weiglit is no ſecurity againſt mixing gold and ſilver 
with baſe metals. To prevent that fraud, pieces of gold and filver 
are impreſſed with a public ſtamp, vouching both the purity and 
quantity; and ſuch pieces are termed coin, This was a notable 
improvement in commerce; and; Rike other improvements, was 
probably at firſt thought the utmoſt ſtreteh of human invention. 
It was not foreſeen, that theſe merals wear by much handling in 
| the 
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the courſe of circulation; and conſequently, that in tune the pu- 
blio ſtamp is reduced to be a voucher of the purity only, not of 
the quantity. Hence proceed manifold inconveniences; for which 
no other remedy occurs, but to reſtore the former method of 
weighing, truſting to the ſtamp for the purity only. This proves an 
emharraſſment in commerce; but it will facilitate W 
which is free of that embarraſſment. 1 

When gold or ſilver in bullion is Ie jad ochite commo- 
dities, ſuch commerce paſſes under the common name of barter 
or permutation : when current coin is exchanged, ſuch commerce 
is termed buymg and e ; and the n — is RI 
the price of the goods. | Sioqquil w | 

As commerce cannot be I | on to * extent 0 E 
ſtandard for comparing goods of different kinds, and as every 
commercial country is poſſeſſed of ſuch a ſtandard, it ſeems diffi- 
cult to ſay by what means the ſtandard has been eſtabliſhed. It 
is plainly not founded on nature; for the different kinds of goods 
have naturally no common meaſure by which they can be valued: 
two quarters of wheat can be compared with twenty; but what 
rule have we to compare wheat with broad cloth, or either of 
them with gold, or gold even with ſilver or copper? Several in- 
genious writers have endeavoured to account for the comparative 
value of commodities, by reducing them all to the labour em- 
ploy'd in raifing food; which labour is ſaid to be a ſtandard. for 
meaſuring the. value of all other labour, and conſequently. of all 
things produced by labour. If, for example, a buſhel! of 
<**wheat and an ounce of ſilver be produced by the ſame quantity 
of labour, will they not be equal in value?” This ſtandard. is 
imperfect in many reſpects. I obſerve, firſt, that to give it a ra- 
tional appearance, there is a neceſſity to maintain, contrary to fact, 
that all materials on which labour is employ'd are of equal value. 
It requires as much labour ta make a braſs candleſtick as one of 


ſilver, 
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filver, tho far from being of the ſame 1 A buſhel of wheat 


may ſometimes equal in value an ounce of ſilver; but an ounce 
of gold does not always require more labour than a buſhel of 
wheat; and yet they differ widely in value. The value of labour, 
it is true, enters into the value of every thing produced by it; but 
is far from making the whole value. If an ounce of ſilver were 
of no greater value than the labour of procuring it, that ounce 
would go for payment of the labour, and nothing be left to the 


proprietor of the mine: ſuch a doctrine will not [reliſh with the 
King of Spain; and as little with the Kings of Golconda and Por- 
tugal, proprietors of diamond mines. Secondly, The ſtandard 


under review ſuppoſes every ſort of labour to be of equal value, 
which however will not be maintained. An uſeful art in great 
requeſt, may not be generally known: the few who are {kilful 
may juſtly demand more for their labour than the common rate. 
An expert huſbandman beſtows no more labour in raiſing a hun- 
dred buſhels of wheat, than his ignorant neighbour in raiſing fif- 
ty: if labour be the only ſtandard, the two crops aught to afford 
the ſame price. Was not Raphael intitled to a higher price for 
one of his fine tablatures, than a dunce is for a tavern-ſign, ſup- 
poſing the labour to have been equal? Laſtly, As this ſtandard 
is applicable to things only that require labour, what rule is tobe 
followed with reſpect to natural herr and other en * re- 

quire no labour? 6 ** 
Laying aſide then this attempt to FOR dans n gap to 
me, that the value of a commodity depends chiefly, tho not ſoler 
ly, on the demand. Quantity beyond the demand renders, even 
neceſſaries of no value; of which water is an inſtance. It may be 
held accerdingly as a general rule, That the value of goods in 
commerce depends ona demand beyond what their quantity can 
ſatisfy; and fiſes in proportion to tlie exceſs of the demand above 
the 3 Even water becomes valuable in countries here 
the 
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che demand exceeds che quantity: in arid regions, ſprings of wa- 
ter ara highly valued; and in old. times were frequently the occag 
tion of broils and hloodſhed. Comparing next different common 
dities wich reſpect to value, that commodity of which the ex- 
ceſs of che demand above the quantity is the greater, will be of 
the greater value. Were utility or intrinſic value only to be con- 
ſidered, a pound of irom would be worth. teu pounds of gold; but 
a8 the; excels of the demand for gold aboxe its uantity ig, much 


greater than that of iron, the latter is of leſs value in. the, market. 


A pound of opium or of Jeſuit's bark is, for its ſalutary effects, 
more valuable than gold; and yet, for ther gaſon gixen, a pound 
of gold will purchaſe, many pounds of theſe drugs. Thus, in ge- 
neral, the exceſs of the demand above che quantity is the,, ſtand- 
ard that chiefly fixes the mercantile value of commodities oF 11119715} 
Ihe cauſes that make a demand, ſeem not ſo eaſily aſcertained, 
One thing is evident, that the demand for neceſſaries in any coun- 
try, muſt depend oncthe number of itg inhabitants. Ihis, rule 
holds not ſo; ſtrictly in articles of convenience; becauſe ſome 
people are more greedy of conveniencies than others. As to articles 
of taſle and luxury, che demand appears ſo arbitrary, as ſcarce to 
be reducible to any rule. A taſte for beauty is general; but ſo 
different in different, perſons, as do make, the demand extremely 
variable: the faint repreſentation of any plant in an agate, is valued 
by ſome for its rarity; but the demand is far from being univer- 


lal. Savages are ear gen for W F of, glaſs, beads; but were 
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In a voyage to Arabia Fealix, ann. 1708, by a French ſhip, the King of the 
territory where the crew landed; gave them an ox weighing a thouſand or twelve 
hundreil pounds for a fuſe; and three ſcore pound-weight of rice for twenty- 


eight ounces -of. SYRPAnſfere, The ,goods. bartered were eſtimated according a. 
he : wants, of of A a party, or, in W. W l to the demand above the 
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ſach nt equally rare among us, they would be covered by 
many: a copper coin of the Emperor Otho is of no intrinſic Va- 
ue; and yet, for its rarity, would draw a great price. 
Ihe value of gold and ſilver in commerce, like that of other com- 
modities, was at firſt, we may believe, both arbitrary and fluctua- 
ting; and, like other commodities, they found in time their va- 
lue in the market. With reſpect to value, however, there is a great 
difference between money and other commodities. Goods chat 
are expenſive in keeping, ſuch as cattle, or that are impaired by 
time, ſuch as corn, will always be firſt offered in exchange for 
what is wanted; and when ſuch goods are offered to ſale, the 


vender muſt be contented with the current price: in making the 


bargain the purchaſer kas the advantage; for he ſuffers not by re- 
ſerving his money to a better market. And thus commodities are 
brought down by money to the loweſt value that can afford a- 
ny profit. At the ſame time, gold and ſilver ſooner find their 
value than other commodities. The value of the latter is regula- 
ted both by che quantity and by the demand; the value of the for- 
mer is regulated by the quantity only, the demand being un- 
bounded: and even with reſpect to quantity, theſe are me- 
tals are leſs variable than other commodities. JJ DONUT 9 
Gold and filver being thus ſooner fixed in their value b o- 
IS commodities, become a' ſtandard for valuing every other com- 
modity, and conſequently for comparative values. A buſhel of 
wheat, for example, being valued at five ſhillings, a yard of 
broad cloth at fifteen, their comparative values are as one to 
en | 1 ue „ont nor iin rider ol 998voy's al * 
A ſtandard of values is eflential to commerce; and therefore 
where gold and filver are unknown, other ſtandards are eſtabliſhed 
by practice. The only ſtandard among the ſavages of North 
America is the ſkin of a beaver. Ten of hell i” given for a 
gun, two for a pound of gun- powder, one for four pounds of 
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/ 
lead, one for fix knives, one for a hatchet, fix for a coat of wool- 
len cloth, five for a petticoat, and one for a pound of tobacco. 
Some nations in TRY W Wells, FTE _ For'a Fs 
ard. | 
As my chief view in this ſketch is, to examine * far en 
ſtry and commerce are affected by the quantity of circulating 
coin, I premiſe, in that view, the following plain propoſitions. 
Suppoſing, firſt, the quantity of money in circulation, and the 
quantity of goods in the market, to continue the ſame, the price 
will riſe and fall with the demand. For when more goods are de- 
manded than the market affords, thoſe who offer the higheſt price 
will be preferred: as, on the other hand, when the goods brought 
to market exceed the demand, the venders have no reſource but 
to entice purchaſers by a low price. The price of fiſh, fleſh, 
butter, and cheeſe, is much higher than formerly; for theſe be- 
ing now the daily food even of the loweſt —_ tho! ee for 
them is greatly increaſed. | 
Suppoſing now a fluctuation in the quantity of — et ths 

price falls as the quantity increaſes, and riſes. as the quantity de- 
creaſes. The farmer whoſe quantity of corn is doubled by a 
favourable ſeaſon, muſt ſell at half the uſual price; becauſe the 
purchaſer, who ſees a ſuperfluity, will pay no more for it. The 
contrary happens upon a fcanty crop: thoſe who want corn muſt 
ſtarve, or give the market-price, however high. The manufac- 
tures of wool, flax, and metals, are much cheaper than former- 
ly; for tho' the demand has increaſed, yet by {kill and induſtry 
the quantities produced have increaſed in a greater proportion. 
More pot-herbs are confumed than' formerly; and yet by ſkilful 
culture the quantity is ſo much greater in proportion, as to have 
lowered the a to leſs than one 1 0 hat it was OO" N 
ago. 1 2 TNT 7 11 90 [87 01 | 
| | 1 
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It is eaſy to combine the quantity and demand, ſuppoſing a 
fluctuntion in both. Where the quantity exceeds the ufual de- 
mand, more people will be tempted to purchaſe by the low price 
and where the demand riſes conſiderably above the quantity, the 
price will riſe in proportion. In mathematical language, theſe 
propoſitions may be thus expreſſed, that the un r the 
demand, and inverſely as the quantity. i „Sitten 1 cod 

A variation in the quantity of * coin is inks ock ig 
tricate eircumſtance; becauſe it never happens without making a 
variation in the demand for goods, and frequently in the quanti- 
ty. I take the liberty however to ſuppoſe, that there is no varia- 
tion but in the quantity of circulating coin; for thoꝰ that qannot 
happen in reality, yet the reſult of the ſuppoſition will throw light 
upon what really happens: the ſubject is involved, and I wath to 
make it plain. I put a fimple cafe, that the half of aur current 
coin is at once ſwept away by ſome extraordinary accident. This 
at firſt will embarraſs our internal commerce, as the vender will 
infiſt for the uſual price, which now cannot be afforded. But the 
error of ſuch demand will ſoon be diſcovered; and the price of 
commodines, after ſome fluctuation, vill ſettle at the one half of 
what it was formerly. At the fame” time, there is here no down: 
fal in the value of commodities, which cannot happen while the 
quantity and demand continue unvaried. The purchaſing for a 
ſixpence what formerly coſt a ſhilling, makes no alteration in the 
value of the things purchaſed; becauſe a ſixpence is equal in va- 
lue to what a ſhilling was formerly. In a word, when money is 
ſcarce, it muſt bear a high value: it muſt in particular go far in 
the purchaſe of goods; which we expreſs: by ſaying, that goods 
are cheap. Put next the caſe, that by ſome accident our tpegie 
is inſtantly doubled. Upon ſuppoſition that the quantity and 
demand continue unvaried, the reſult muſt be, not inſtantaneous 
indeed, to double the price of commodities, Upon the former 

Ka ſuppoſition, 
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ſuppoſition, a fixpence is in effect advanced to be a ſhilling: upon 
the prefent ſuppoſition, a ſhilling has in effect ſunk down to a ſix- 
pence. And here again it ought to be obſerved, that tho the 
price is augmented, there is no real alteration in the value of com- 
modities. A bullock that, ſome years ago, could have been pur- 
chaſed for ten pounds, will at preſent yield fifteen. The vulgar 
ignorantly think, that the value of horned cattle has riſen in chat 
proportion. The advanced price may, in ſome degree, be occa- 
ſioned by a greater conſumption; but it is — occaſioned a a 
greater quantity of money in circulation. 
"Combining all the circumſtances, the reſult is, . if Fd 
quantity of goods and of money continue the fame; che price with 
be in proportion to the demand. If the demand and quantity of 
goods continue the ſame, the price will be in proportion to the 
quantity of money. And if the demand and quantity of money 
continue the ſame, the price will fall as ches 1 nn 
and riſe as the quantity diminiſſies. „Dun 10 ohe 
Theſe ſpeculative notions will, I hope, enable us with accuracy 
to examine, how induſtry and commerce are affected by variations 
in the quantity of circulating coin. It is evident, that arts and 
manufactures cannot be aue on to any extent, Funn coin. 
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; * It is commonly thought, that che rate of intereſt depends on the quantity of 
circulating coin; that intereſt will be high when money is ſcarce, and low when. 
money abounds. But whatever be the cauſe of high or low intereſt, I am certain 

that the quantity of circulating coin can have no influence. Suppoſing, as above, 

the half of our money to be withdrawn, a hundred pounds tent oughit Rilt to afford 

but five pounds as intereſt ; becauſe if the principal be doubled in value, fo is alfo 
the intereſt. If, on the other hand, the quantity of our money be doubled, the 
five pounds of 9 vil © continue to bear the algo ac anion to- __ RPE as 
formerly. ' 
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Hands totally employ'd, in any art or manufacture require 
wages daily or weekly, becauſe they muſt goto market fox 
every neceſſury of life. The clothier, the tailor, the ſhger, 
maker, the gardener, the farmer, mult employ ſeryants to pręr 
pare their goods for the market, to whom, for that xeaſon, wages 
ought to be regularly paid. In a word, commerce among an 
endleſs number of individuals who depend on each other even 
for noceſſuries, would be altogether inextricable. without, a quan- 
tity of circulating; coin. Money may be juſtly conceived to; be the 
oil, that lubricates all the ſprings and, wheels of. a great machine, 
and preſerves it in motion . Suppoſing us now to. be. provided 
with no more of that precious oil than is barely ſuſfieient for the 
eaſy motion of our induſtry and manufactures, a diminution of 
the neceſſary quantity muſt cramp all of them. Our induſtry and 
manufactures muſt, decay; and if we do not confine, the expence 
of living to our preſent circumſtances, which ſeldom a e the 
balance of trade with foreign nations will turn againſt t us, and 1 
leave us no reſource for making the balance equal, but tq ex- 
port our gold and ſilvxer, And when we are drained , of theſe me- 
tals, farewell to arts and manufactures. We ſhall be ee to 
the condition of , fayages, which, is, that cach individual depen 
entirely. on his own labour for procuring every neceſſary "of 1 e. 
The conſequences of a favourable balance are at firſt directly op- 
poſite: but at the long-run come out to be the ſame: they are 


s in the mouth, but bitter in the ſtomach. A briſk influx o. of | 1 
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chaſe every commadity, inaluding labour, chat is wanted. Any greater quantity is 4 | 


hurtful to commerce, as will be ſeen. afterward, But t o be forc'd 80 e debt 
even when, one deals prudensly apd profitably, and conſequently to be f. ubjected to: 1 


legal execution, is a proof, by no means ambiguous, of ſcarcity of 1 money ; 315 | which J 
Wl m remarkably the caſe in Scotland. ; | 
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riches by a favourable balance, rouſes our activity. Plenty of 
money elevates our ſpirits, and infpires an appetite for pleaſure: 
we indulge; a taſte for ſhow and embelliſhment; become hoſpi- 
table, and refine upon the arts of luxury. Plenty of money is a 
prevailing motive even with the moſt ſedate, to exert themſelves in 
building, in huſbandry, in manufactures, and in other ſohd im- 
provements. Such articles require hoth hands and materials, the 
prices of which are raiſed by the additional demand. The labour- 
er again whoſe wages are thus raiſed, is not now fatisfied with 
mere neceſſaries; but inſiſts for conveniencies, the price of which 
alſo is raiſed by the new demand. In ſhort, increaſe of money 
raiſes the price of every commodity ; partly from the greater 
quantity of money, and partly from the additional demand for 
{applying artificial wants. Hitherto a dehghtfal view of profpe- 
rous commerce: but behold the remote conſequences. High wages 
will undoubtedly promote at firſt the ſpirit! of induſtry, and 
double the quantity of labour: but the utmoſt exertion of labour 
is limited within certain bounds; and conſequently a perpetual 
influx of gold and ſilver will not for ever be attended with a pro- 
portional quantity of work: The price of labour will riſe in pro- 
portion to the quantity of money; but the produce will not riſe 
in the ſame proportion; and for that reaſon our manufuctures 
will be dearer than formerly. Hence a diſmal ſcene. The high 
price at home of our manufactures will exclude us from foreign 
markets; for if the merchant cannot draw there for his goods 
what he paid at home, with ſome profit, he muſt abandon foreign 
commerce altogether. And what is ſtill more diſmal, we ſhall be 
deprived even of our on markets; for in ſpite of the utmoſt vigi- 
lance, foreign commodities, cheaper than our own, will be pour- 
ed in upon us. The laſt ſcene is to be deprived of our gold and 
Glver, and reduced to the fame. miſerable man as if the Vente 
had been againſt us from the beginning. 


However 
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However certain it may appear, that an augmentation in the 
quantity of money muſt raiſe the price of labour and of manufac- 
tures, yet there is a fact that ſeems: to contradict the propoſition; 
which is, that in no other country are labour and manufactures ſo 
cheap as in the two peninſulas on the right and left of the Ganges, 
tho in no other country is there ſuch plenty of money. To ac- 
count for this ſingular fact, political writers ſay, that money is 
there amaſſed by the nabobs, and withdrawn from circulation. 
This is not ſatis factory: the chief exportation from theſe peninſu- 
las are their manufactures, the price of which comes firſt to the 
merchant and manufacturer; and how can that happen without 
raiſing the price of labour? Rice, it is true, is the food of their 
labouring poor; and an acre of rice yields more food than five 
acres of wheat: but the cheapneſs of neceſſaries, tho it hath a 
conſiderable influence in keeping down the price of labour, can- 
not have an effect ſo extraordinary as to keep it conſtantly dotyn, 


in oppoſition to an overflowing: current of money. The populbuſ- 


neſs of theſe two countries is a circumſtance that has been totally 
overlooked. Every traveller is amazed how ſuch ſwarms of people 
can find bread, however fertile the ſoil may be. Let us examine 
that eirncumſtance. One thing is evident, that were the people 
fully employ d, there would not be a demand for the renth” part 
of their manufactures. Here then is a country where hand- labour 
is a drug for want of employment. The people at the ſame time, 
ſober and induſtrious, are glad to be employ'd at any rate; and 
whatever pittance is gained by labour makes always ſoine| addi 
tion. Hence it is, that in theſe peninſulas, ſuperfluity of hands 


overbalancing both the quantity of money and the demand for 


their manufactures, ſerves to keep the price extremely Jow, 7 
What is now {aid diſrovens an error in the propofition' above 
laid down. It holds undoubtedly in Rurope and in every co. 


. * chere is work for all che people, that an augmenta- 


tion 
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tion in the circulating coin Taiſes the price of labour and of ma- 
nufactures: but ſuch augmentation has no ſenſible effect in a 
bunt where there is à fuperffuity of hands, who'are ren diſ- 
Fed to work when they find employment. 
From theſe premiſes it will be evident, that unleſs chere bea 
ſuperfluiry « of hands, manufactures can never 'flouriſh'in'a'coun- 
oh abounding with mines of gold and ſilver,” "This in effect is che 
ſe of Spain: a conſtant influx of theſe metals, raifitig'the/peite 
I Gur and of manufactures, has deprived the Spaniards of fo- 
a markets, and alſo of their own: they are reduced to pur- 
ba from ſtrangers even the neceſſaries of life. What a difmal 
condition will they be reduced wo when theit mines come to be 
Auel 210 lei 1370 [OTA ont 1 * 2AD10qaHn yd 710 
To illuſtrate this obſervation, which indeed is of great import- 
ance, I enter more minutely into the condition of Spain. The 
| rough materials of ſilk, wool, and iron, are produced there more 
perfect than in any other country; - and yet flouriſhing manufac- 
wm | ures of theſe would be ruinous to it in its preſent ſtate. Let us 
9 : only ſuppoſe, that Spain itſelf could furniſh all the commodities 
BEET | that are demanded in its American territories; what would be 
WP rela 34 che conſequence? | The geld and ſilver Ptodvced by that tratle 
| would © center and circulate in Spain: money would become a 
drug: labour and manufactures would riſe to 4 high price; and 
; 151055 neceſſary of life, not excepting manufactüres of filk, -wool, 
! „would be ſmuggled i into Spain, che bigh' priel chere Be 
1 wid clent to overbalance every riſk : Spain would be left with- 
bb induſtry, arid without people. Spaiti was actually in tlie flou- 
"riſhing ſtate here ſuppoſed when America was diſcovered :' its gold 
NY and filver mines enflamed the diſeaſe; and conſequently was the 
— Steateſt misfortune chat Ever defkl thr bnce potent kingdom, The 
exportation bf our filet" coin tothe Eaſt Indies, ſo lbodly exchilin'd 
0 inſt by ſhallow Politicians, "is to us, on tlie contrity; a moſt 
ſubſtantial 
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ſubſtantial benefit: it keeps up the value of ſilyer, and conſę- 
qvently leſſans the value of labour and, of, 89pds, which, (enables 
us to maintain our place in foreign maxkets, Were there no, drain 
for our ſilver, its quantity in our continent. would ſink its Jalne 
ſo much as to render the American mines unprofitable. Notwich⸗ 
ſtanding the great flow, of money to the Eaſt Indies, aun are 
in he Meſt Indies are giyen, up, hecauſe they afford nt che ex- 
pencg of workings and were che value of flyer in Europe broughe 
much lower, the, whole ſilver mines in the Weſt, Indies would be 
neceſſarily, abandoned. Thus our Eaſt-India commerce, which, f is 
thought ruinous hy many, becauſe it is a drain ta much of pur 
Flxer, is for that very, reaſon profitable to all. The Spaniards pro- 
fit by importing it into Europe; and other nations Profit, b re- 
ceiving it for their manufacture. 
H ignorantly do people ſtruggle againſt the neceſſary con- 
dcin f cauſes and effects! If money do not overflow, 4 A 2 
merge in which, dhe imports exceed, in value the exports, wi 
ſoon drain a nation of its money, and put an end to in duſtr 
-Commereial-nations for that reaſon ſtruggle hard for, a 5 
balance of trade; and they fondly imagine that 3 it cannot be too 
fapourable. If advan ous to them, it muſt be difadvantagepus 


. to, thoſe; they deal, with; Which proves equally ruinous to both. 
They foreſee indeed, but without concern, immediate ruin to 


choſe they deal with; but they have no inclination to forefee, that 
_ plticaately it will prope equally, ruinous to themſelves. It 8 
- the, intention of Providence, that. all, 4 0 95 Thank "benefit by 
commerce ag, by ſunſhine; and. ix, is 0 05 that an, unequal 
balance is, prejudicial, to the, gainers as well n | as, tc to , ers che 
latter a immediate f uſferers,; but $9 q. ef Jo ul e9CLLTE * 8 d. 
former. This is one remarkable inſtance, AMOS many ye 115783 
 nidengial wiſdom, in ganduGing human aftajrs,, independent o! 8 
l of man, and frequently 7 eee 103 an * 
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tion, placed ad vantageouſſy for trade, would willingly engroſs all 
to themſelves, and reduce their neighbours to be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. But an invincible bar is oppaſed to ſuch 
avarice, making an overgrown commerce the means of its own 
deſtruction. The commercial balance held by the hand of Provi- 
dence, is nevet permitted to preponderate much to one ſide; and 
every nation partakes, or may partake, of all the comforts of life, 
Engroſſing is bad policy; and men are prompted, both by intereſt 
and duty, to ſecond the plan of Providence, and to earſer We 08 
near as poſſible, equality in the balance of trade. 

Upon theſe principles, a wile people, having acquired.” a ſtock 
af money ſufficient for an extenſive, commerce, will tremble, at a 
balance too advantageous: they will reſt ſatisfied with an equal 
balance, which is the golden mean. A diſadvantageous balance 
may always be prevented by induſtry and frugality: but by what 
means is a balance too favourable to be guarded againſt? With 
reſpect to that queſtion, it is not the quantity ſingly of gold and 
ſilver in a country that raiſes the price of labour and manufac- 
tures, but the quantity in circulation; and may not the circula- 
ting quantity be regulated by the ſtate, permitting no coinage but 
what is beneficial to its manufactures? Let the regiſters of fo- 
reign mints be carefully watched, in order that our current coin 
may not exceed that of our induſtrious neighbours, There. will 
always be a demand for the ſurplus of our bullion, either to be 
exported as a commodity, or to be purchaſed, at home for plate; 
which cannot be too much encouraged, being ready at every cri- 
ſis to be coined for public ſervice; The ſenate of Genoa has wiſe- 
ly burdened porcelane with, a heavy tax, being a foreign luxury; ; 
but it has not leſs wiſely left gold and ſilver plate free; while, we 
moſt unwiſely have loaded it with a duty. 

The acc umulating of money in the public rreafury, nas 
the practice of every prudent monarch, Prevents { uperduity, Lies 
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there any good objection againſt that practice, in a trading nation 
where gold and filver flow in with impetuofity? A great ſat 
lock d up by à frugal king, Henry VII. of England for example, 
leſſens the quantity of money in circulation: profufion in à tics 
ceſſor, which was the caſe of Henry VIII. is a ſpur to induſtry, 
fimilar to the influx of gold and filver from the new world. The 
canton of Bern, by locking up money in its treaſury, poſſeſſes tlie 
miraculous art of reconciling immenſe wealth with frugality and 
cheap labour. A climate not kindly, and a foil not naturally fer- 


tile, enured the inhabitants to temperance and to virtue. Patriot- 


iſm is their ruling paſſion: they conſider themſelves as children of 
the republic; are fond of ſerving their mother; and hold'them<- 
ſelves ſuffieiently recompenſed by the privilege of ſerving her; by 
which means the public revenue greatly exceeds the expence of go- 
vernment. They carefully lock up the ſurplus for purchaſing 
land when a proper opportunity offers; which is a ſhining proof 
of their diſintereſtedneſs as well as of their wiſdom.” By that po- 
litic meafure, much more than by war, the canton of Bern, from 
a very lender origin, is now far ſuperior to any of the other can- 
tons in extent of territory. But in what other part of the globe 
are there to be found miniſters of ſtate, moderate and diſintereſted 
like' the citizens of Bern! In the hands of a rapacious miniſtry, 
the greateſt treaſure would not be long-lived: under the manage 
ment of 4 Britiſh miniſtry, it would vaniſh'in the twinkling of an 
eye; and do more miſchief by augmenting our money in circula- 
tion above what is falutary, than formerly it did good by confi- 
ning it within moderate bounds.” But againft ſüch a meafure 
there lies an objection ſtill more weighty than its being an inef⸗ 
fectual remedy: in che hands of an ambitious ef it would prove 


dangerous to liberty. h CU ALE 
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bounty on exportation. The ſum would be great: but the pre- 
ſerving our induſtry and manufactures, and the preventing, an in- 
flux of foreign manufactures, are conſpicuous advantages that can- 
not be purchaſed too dear. At the ſame time, a bounty on expor- 
tation would not be an unſupportable load: on the contrary, ſu- 
perfluity of wealth, procured by a balance conſtantly favourable, 
would make the load abundantly euſy. A proper bounty would 
balance the growing price of labour and materials at home, and 
keep open the foreign market. By neglecting that ſalutary mea- 
ſure, the Dutch have loſt all their manufactures, a neglect that has 
greatly benefited both England and France. The Dutch indeed 
act prudently in with-holding that benefit as much as poſſible 
from their powerful neighbours : to prevent nn _ 

them, they conſume the manufactures of India. Fill 
The manufactures of Spain, once extenſive, have ha extin- 
pated, partly by their mines of gold and ſilver. Authors aſcribe 
to the ſame cauſe the decline of their agriculture; but erroneouſ- 
ly: on the contrary, ſuperfluity of gold and ſilver is favourable 
to agriculture, by raiſing the price of its productions. It raiſes 
alſo, it is true, the price of labour; but that additional expence 
is far from balancing the profit made by high prices of whatever 
is raiſed out of the ground. Too much wealth indeed is apt to 
make the farmer preſs into a higher rank: but it is the landlord's 
fault if that evil be not prevented by a proper heightening of the 
win which will always confine the farmer within his own ſphere. 
As gold and filver are eſſential to 'commeree; foreign and do- 
. ſeveral commercial nations, fond of theſe precious metals, 
have endeavoured moſt abſurdly to bar the exportation by penal 
lavvs; forgetting that gold and ſilver will never be exported while 
the balance of trade is in their favour, and that they muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be exported when the balance is againſt them. Neither do 
they conſider, that if a people continue induſtrious, they cannot 
| be 
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be long afflicted with an unfavourable balance; for the value of 


money, riſing in proportion to its ſcarcity, will lower the prico 
of their manufactures, and promote exportation athe balance vu 
turn in their favour; and money will flow in, till by en its 
value be reduced to a par with that of neighbouring nations. 

It is an important queſtion, Whether a bank — 
bineficiat or hurtful to commerce. It is aundoubtedly a ſpur to 
induſtry, like a new inffux of money: but then, like ſuch influx, 
it raiſes the price of labour and of manufactures,” Weighing theſe 
two facts in a juſt balance, the reſult ſeems to be, that in a country 
where money is ſcarce, a bank properly conſtituted is a great bleſſ- 
ing, as it in effoct multiplies the ſpecie, and promotes induſtry 


and manufactures; but that in a country which poſſeſſes money 


ſufficient for an extenſive trade, the only bank that will not hurt 
foreign commerce, is what is erected for ſupplying the merchant 
with ready money by diſcounting bills. At the ſame time, much 
caution and circumſpection is neceſſary with reſpect to banks of 
both kinds. A bank erected for diſcounting, bills, ought to be 
confined to bills really granted in the courſe of commerce; and 
ought to avoid, as much as poſſible, the being impoſed on by 
fictitious bills drawn merely in order to procure a loan of money. 
And witli reſpect to a bank purpoſely erected for lending money, 
there is great danger of extending credit too far, not only with re- 
ſpect to the bank itſelf and to its numerous debtors, but with re- 
ſpect to the country in general, by raiſing the price of labour and 
of manufactures, which is the never-failing reſult of too gin 
plenty of money, whether coin or paper.. 
Ihe different effects of plenty and ſcarcity of money, 1 
aſrined that, penetrating genius, the ſovereign. of Pruſſia. Money 
is not ſo plentiful in his dominions as to make-itneceflary:to-withs 
draw a quantity ſby heaping up treaſure. He indeed always re- 
tains in his — ſix or ſeven millions Sterling for anſwering 


" unforeſeen 
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unforeſeen demands: but being ſenfible that the withdrawing ' 
from circulation any larger ſum would be prejudicial to com- 
merce, every farthing ſaved from the neceſſary expence of govern- 
ment, 1s laid out upon buildings, upon operas, upon any thing 
rather than cramp circulation. In that kingdom, a bank eſta- 
bliſhed for lending money would promote induſtry and manu- 
factures. 1 'S 7 13176 ITQLICF 
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Origin and Progreſs of ARTS. 


Tv 2 


Ver Art 


Ome uſeful arts muſt be nearly coeval with the human race; 
for food, cloathing, and habitation, even in their original 
ſimplicity, require ſome art. Many other arts are of ſuch anti- 
quity as to place the inventers beyond the reach of tradition, 
Several have gradually crept into exiſtence, without an inventer. 
The buſy mind however, accuſtomed to a beginning in things, 
cannot reſt till it find or imagine a beginning to every art. Bac- 
chus is ſaid to have invented wine; and Staphylus, the mixing 
water with wine, The bow and arrow are aſcribed by tradition 
to Scythos, ſon of Jupiter, tho' a weapon all the world over. 
Spinning is ſo uſeful, that it muſt be honoured with ſome illu- 
ſtrious inventer: it was aſcribed by the Egyptians to their goddeſs 
Ifis; by the Greeks to Minerva; by the Peruvians to Mama Ella, 
wife to their firſt ſovereign Mango Capac; and by the Chineſe to 
the wife of their Emperor Yao, Mark here by the way a con- 
nection 
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nection of ideas: ſpinning is a female — and it muſt 
have had a female inventer. 5 vd bons 51s 8. 
In che hunter-ſtate, men are wholly ede opening foods. 
cloathing, habitation, and other neceſſaries; and have no time 
nor zeal for ſtudying conveniencies. The caſe of the ſhepherd- 


| ſtate aſfords both time and inclination for uſeful arts; which are 
greatly promoted by numbers who are relieved by agriculture. 


from bodily labour: the ſoil, by gradual improvements in huſ- 
bandry, affords plenty with leſs labour than at firſt; and the ſur- 
plus hands are employ'd, firſt, in uſeful arts, and, next, in thoſe 
of amuſement. Arts accordingly make the quickeſt | progreſs in 
a fertile ſoil, which produces plenty with little labour. Arts 
flouriſhed early in Egypt and W countries extremely fer- 
tile. 

When men, who originally lived in caves like ſome wild ani- 
mals, began to think of a more commodious habitation, their 
firſt houſes were extremely ſimple; witneſs the houſes of the Ca- 
nadian ſavages, which continue ſo to this day. Their houſes, ſays 
Charlevoix, are built with leſs art, neatneſs, and ſolidity, than 
thoſe of the beavers; having neither chimneys nor windows: a. 
hole only is left in the roof, for admitting light, and emitting 
ſmoke. That hole muſt be ſtopped when it rains or ſnows; and 
of courſe the fire is put out, that the inhabitants may not be 
blinded with ſmoke. To have paſſed ſo many ages in that man- 

PEVY. 011: 11. 151 81976 3 Mot eden et t hay 

The Ininois are ĩnduſtrious above all their American neiglibours. Their wo- 
men are neat-handed: they ſpin the wool of their horned. cattle, which is as fine. 
as that of Engliſh ſneep. The ſtuffs made of it are dyed black, yellow, or red, 
and cut into garments ; ſewed with roc: -buck ſinews. After drying theſe ſinews in 


the fun, and beating then, they draw out threads' as white and fine as ; any that hank 
made _ but much tougher, ID ' 


ner, 
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ner, without thinking of any improvement, ſhows how greatly: 
men are influenced by cuſtom. The blacks of Jamaica are ſtill 
more rude in their buildings: their huts are erectect without even 
a Hole in Tee and wn at _ ws og nothing” 
bur ſmoke. * erte 10 16938 100 
Revenge ws dns hoſtile: e „ The club and the 
dart are obvious inventions: not ſo the bow and arrow; and for 
that reaſon ũt is not eaſy to ſay ho that weapon came tobe uni- 
verſal. As iron is ſeldom found in a mine like other metals; it 
was a late diſcovery: at the ſiege of Troy, ſpears, darts, and ar- 
rows, were headed with braſs. Meneſtheus, who ſucceeded The- 
ſeus in the kingdom of Athens, and led fifty ſhips to the fiege of 
Troy, was reputed the firſt who marſhalled an army in battle- ar- 
ray. Inſtruments of defence are made neceſſary by thoſe of offence; 
Trunks of trees, interlaced with branches, and ſupported with 
earth made the firſt fortifications; to which ſucceeded a wall i- 
niſhed with a parapet for ſhooting arrows at beſiegers, Apa 
rapet covers but half of the body, holes were left in the wall frum 


ſpace to ſpace, no larger than to give paſſage to an arrow. Beſie- 


gers had no remedy but to beat down the wall: a battering ram 
was firſt uſed by Pericks che Athenian, and perfected by the Caf 
thaginians at the ſiege of (Gades! To oppoſe that farmidable ma- 
chine, the wall was built with advanced parapets for throwing 
ſtones; and fire upon the enemy, which kept him at @| diſtance, / 
A wooden-booth upon wheels, and puſhed cloſe to the wall, ſecu- 
red the men who wrought the battering ram. This invention was 
rendered ineffectual, by ſurrounding the wall with a deep and 
broad ditch. Beſiegers were reduced to the neceſſity of inventing 
engines for chrowing ſtories and javelins upon thoſe who' — 
pied the advanced Parapets, in arder to give opportunity for r 
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ing up the ditch; and ancient hiſtories | expatiate, upon the, power- 
ful operation of the catapulta and baliſta. Theſe engines ſuggeſt- 
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ed a new invention for defence: inſtead of a circular wall, it was 
built with ſalient angles, like the teeth of a ſaw, in order that one 
part might flank another. That form of a wall was afterward 
improved, by railing round towers upon the ſalient angles; and 
the towers were umproved by making them ſquare. The ancients 
had no occaſion for any form more complete, being, ſufficient for 
defending againſt all the miſſile weapons at that time known. 
The invention of cannon required a variation in military archi- 
tecture, The firſt cannons were made of iron bars, forming a 
concave cylinder, united by rings of copper. The firſt cannon- 
balls were of ſtone, which required a very large aperture. A can- 
non was reduced to a ſmaller ſize, by uſing iron for balls inſtead 
of ſtone; and that deſtructive engine was perfected by making it 
of caſt metal. Jo reſiſt its force, baſtions were invented, horn- 
works, crown- works, half-moons, &c. &c.; and military architec- 
ture became a ſyſtem, governed by fundamental principles and 
general rules. But all in vain: it has indeed produced fortifica- 
tions that have made ſieges horridly bloody; but artillery at the 
ſame time has been carried to ſuch perfection, and the art of at- 
tack ſo improved, that, according to the general opinion, no forti- 
fication can be rendered impregnable. The only impregnable de- 
feace, is good neighbourhood among weak princes, ready to unite 
whenever one of them 1s attacked with ſuperior force. And nothing 
tends more effectually to promote ſuch union, than conſtant expe- 
rience that fortifications ought not to be relied on, 

- With reſpect to naval architecture, the firſt veſſels were beams 
joined together, and covered with planks, puſhed along with long 
poles in ſhallow water, and drawn by animals in deep water. To 
theſe ſucceeded trunks of trees cut hollow, termed by the Greeks 
monoxyles. The next were planks joined together in form of a mo- 
noxyle. The thought of imitating a fiſh advanced naval architec- 
ture. A prow was conſtructed in imitation of the head, a ſtern 

with 
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with a moveable helm, in imitation of the tail, and oars in imita- 
tion of the fins. Sails were at laſt added; which invention was 
ſo early that the contriver is unknown. Before the year u 545 
ſhips of war in England had no port- holes for guns, as at en 


had only a few cannon placed on the upper deck. 


When Homer compoſed his poems, at leaſt during the Tock 
war, the Greeks had not acquired the art of gelding cattle; they 
cat the fleſh of bulls and of rams. Kings and princes killed and 
cooked their victuals: ſpoons, forks, tablecloths, napkins, were 
unknown. They fed fitting, the cuſtom of reclining upon beds 
being afterward copied from Aſia; and, like other ſavages, they 
were great caters. At the time mentioned, they had not chim- 
neys, nor candles, nor lamps. Torches are frequently mention- 
ed by Homer, but lamps never: a vaſe was placed upon a tripod, 
in which was burnt dry wood for giving light. Locks and keys 


were not common at that time. Bundles were ſecured with ropes 


intricately combined (a); and hence the famous Gordian knot; 
Shoes and ſtockings were not early known among them, nor but- 
tons, nor ſaddles, nor ſtirrups. Plutarch reports, that Gracchus 
cauſed ſtones to be erected along the high-ways leading from 
Rome, for the convenience of mounting a horſe; for at that time 
ſtirrups were unknown, tho' an obvious invention. Linen for 
ſhirts was not uſed in Rome for many years after the government 
became deſpotic. Event fo inte as the n Nr ers it was not 
common in Europe. 1 1 

Thales, one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, Abou Kiiidred 
years before Chriſt, invented the following method'for meaſuring 
the height of an Egyptian pyramid. He watched the progreſs of 
the tun, till his body _ its ſhadow were of the fame length; and 
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at that inſtant mcafured the ſhadow, of the pyramid, which. conſe- 
quently gave its height. Amaſis King of Egypt, preſent at the o- 
peration, thought it a wonderful effort of genius; and the Greeks: 
admired: it, highly. Geometry muſt have been in its very cradle 
at that time. Anaximander, ſome ages before Chriſt, made the 
firſt map of the earth, ſo far as then known. About the end of 
the thirteenth century, ſpectacles for aſſiſting the ſight were in- 
vented by Alexander Spina, a monk of Piſa. So uſeful an inven- 
tion cannot be too much extolled. At a period of life when the 
judgement is in maturity, and reading is of great benefit, the eyes 
begin to grow dim. One cannot help pitying the condition of 
bookith men before that invention; many of whom muſt have had 
their ſight greatly impaired, while their appetite for 1 Was 
in vigour. 

As the origin and progreſs of writing make a * — ue in 
the preſent ſketch, they muſt not be overlooked. To write, or, 
in other words, to exhibit thoughts tothe eye, was early attempt 
ed in Egypt by hieroglyphics. But theſe were not confined to E- 
gypt: figures compoſed of painted feathers were uſed in Mexico to 
expreſs ideas; and by ſuch figures Montezuma received intelli- 
gence of the Spaniſh invaſion: in Peru, the only arithmetical fi- 
gurcs known were knots of various colours, which ſerved to caft 
up accounts. The ſecond ſtep naturally in the progreſs of the art 
of Writing, is, to repreſent each word by a. mark, termed a letter, 
which is the Chineſe way of writing: they have about 11, 000 of 
theſe marks or letters in common uſe; and in matters of ſcience, 
they employ to the number of 60, ooo. Our way is far more ea- 
y and commodious: inſtead of marks or letters for words, which 
are infinite, we repreſent hy marks or letters, the articulate ſounds 
that compoſe words: theſe ſounds exceed not thirty in number; 
and conſequently the ſame, number of marks or letters are ſuffi- 
cient for writing. This was at once to ſtep from hieroglyphics, 

the 
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the moſt imperfect mode of writing; to letters repreſeriting 
ſounds, the moſt perfect; for there is no probability thar th 
Chineſe mode was ever practis d in this part of the world. With 


us, the learning to read is ſo eaſy as to be acquired in childhood: 


and we are ready for the ſciences as ſoon” as the mind is ripe for 
chem: the Chineſe mode, on the contrary, is an unſurmountable 
obſtruction to knowledge; becauſe it being the work of à lifetime 
to read with eaſe, no time remains for ſtudying the ſciences. Out 
caſe was in ſome meaſure the ſame at the reſtoration of learning: 
it required an age to be famiharized with the Greek and Latin 
tongues; and too little time remained for gathering knowledge 
out of their books. The Chineſe ſtand upon a more equal footing 
with reſpect to arts; for theſe may be acquired by imitation « or o- 
ral inſtruction, without books. 


The art of writing with letters repreſenting ſounds, is of all in- 


ventions the moſt important, and the leaſt obvious. The way of 


writing in China makes ſo naturally the ſecond ſtep in the pro- 
greſs of the art, that our good fortune in ſtumbling upon a 
way fo much more perfect cannot be ſufficiently admired, when 
to it we are indebted for our ſuperiority in literature above the 
Chineſe. Their way of writing is a fatal obſtruction to ſeience; 
for it is ſo rivetted by inveterate practice, that the difficulty would 
not be greater to make them change their language than their let- 
ters. Hieroglyphics were a ſort of writing, ſo miſerably imper- 
fect, as to make every improvement welcome; but as the Chi- 
neſe make a tolerable ſhift with their own letters, however cum- 
berſome to thoſe who'know better, they never dream of any im- 
provement. Hence it may be averred with great certainty, that 
in China, the: ſciences; tho! ſtill in infancy, will for ever continue 
£019 ot tt 200 h999z3 bund 9til3_:2b1ow $H04qUi109 187 

il The aof Geng es Luc weil ft, Greet vH Homer compoſed 
his two epics ; for he gives ſomewhere a hint of it. It was at 
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that time probably in its infancy, and uſed only for recording 
laws, religious precepts, or other ſhort, works. Ciphers, invents 
ed in Hindoſtan, were brought into France from Arabia about 
the end of the tenth century. 05 | | 
Huſbandry made a progreſs from e to n od from 
Afric to Italy. Mago, a Carthaginian General, compoſed twen- 
ty-eight books upon huſbandry, which were tranſlated into La- 
tin by order of the Roman ſenate. From theſe fine and fertile 
countries, it made its way to colder and leſs kindly climates. Ac- 
cording to that progreſs, agriculture muſt have been practiſed 
more early in France than in Britain; and yet the Fnglith at pre- 
ſent make a greater figure in that art than the French, inferiority 
in ſoil and climate notwithſtanding. Before huſbandry became 
an art in the northern parts of Europe, the French nobleſſe had 
deſerted the country, fond of ſociety in a town-life. Landed 
gentlemen in England, more rough, and delighting more in hunt- 
ing and other country-amuſements, found leiſure to practiſe agri- 
culture. Skill in that art proceeded from them to their tenants, 
who now proſecute huſbandry with ſucceſs, tho' their landlords 
* generally betaken themfelves to a town-lite. K 
When Cæſar invaded: Britain, agriculture was. Ane! in che 
inner parts: the inhabitants fed upon milk and fleſſi, and were 
cloathed with 1kins. Hollinſhed, cotemporary with Eliſabeth of 
England, deſcribes the rudeneſs of the preceding generation in the 
arts of life: There were very few chimneys even in capital 
* towns: the fire was laid to the wall, and the ſmoke iſſued out 
at the roof, or door, or window. The houſes were wattled and 
plaiſtered over with clay; and all the furniture and utenſils 
*© were of wood. The people ſlept on ſtraw- pallets, with a log of 
«wood for a pillow.” Henry II. of France, at the marriage of 
the Ducheſs of Savoy, wore the firſt filk ſtockings that were made 
in France. Queen Eliſabeth, the third year of her reign, recei- 


ved 
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ved in a preſent a pair of black ſilk knit ſtockings; and Dr Howel 
reports, that ſhe never wore cloth hoſe any more. Before the 
conqueſt there was a timber bridge upon the Thames between 
London and Southwark, which was repaired by King William 
Rufus, and was burnt by accident in the reign of Henry II. ann. 
1176. At that time a ſtone bridge in place of it was projected, 
but it was not finiſned till the year 1212. The bridge Notre-Dame 
over the Seine in Paris was firſt of wood. It fell down anno 1499 
and as there was not in France a man who would undertake to re- 
build it of ſtone, an Italian cordelier was employ'd, whoſe name 
was Joconde, the ſame upon 2 wn made __ a 
ing * 7] 307 H 16 31 tet 15 8 (f1 3555! 
1 a 1277 We pontem; i 16-174 
| menden ne een 
The art of making glaſs was en from e Figs 
land ann. 674, for the uſe of monaſteries. Glaſs windows in pri- 
vate houſes were rare even in the twelfth century, and held to be 
great luxury. King Edward III. invited three clockmakers of Delft 
in Holland to ſettle in England. In the former part of the reigii of 
Henry VIII. there did not grow in England cabbage, carrot; turnip, 
or other edible root; and it has been noted, that even Queen Ca- 
tharine herſelf could not command a ſalad for dinner, till the King 
brought over a gardener from the Netherlands. About the ſame 
time, the artichoke, the apricot, the damaſk roſe, made their firſt 
appearance in England. Turkeys, carps, and hops, were firſt 
known there in the year 1524. The currant- ſhrub Was brought 
from the iſland of Zant ann. 1533; and in the year 1540, cher- 
ry- trees from Flanders were firſt planted in Kent, It was in the 
year 1563 that knives tere firſt made in England. Pocket: watches 
were ea there from Germany ann. 1577. About the year 
1580, 
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+580, coiches'were introduced; before which time Queen Eliſa- 
beth on public occaſions rode behind her chamberlain. A ſuw- 
mill was erected near Londenl ann. 1633, but afterward demolifh- 
ed, that it miglit not depri ve the Tabouring poor of employment. 
How crude was che ſeiente of politics even in that late age? 

People who are ignorant of weights and meaſures fall upon odd 
ſhifrs-to fapply the defect. Howel Dha Prince of Wales, who died 
in/the- year 94g, was their capital law giver. One of his laws2is, 
If any one Kill or ſteal the cat that guards the Prince's granary, 
© he forfeits a milch ewe with her lamb; or as much wheat us will 
cover the cat when ſuſpended by the tail, the head touching 
the ground.“ By the Tame lawgiver a fine of twelve cos is 
enacted for a rape committed upon à maid; eighteen for'a rape 
upon a matron. If the fact be proved after being denied, the cri- 
minal for his . pays a6 un _ by wilt cover the wm 
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The Regroes of the kingdom of Ardrah 10 Gas 
great advances in arts. Their towns, For the moſt part, are forti- 
fied, and connected by great roads, kept in good repair. Deep 
canals from river to river are commonly filled with canoes; for 
pleafure ſome, and many for buſineſs The vallies are pleaſunt, 


prockueing wheat,” millet, yams, potatoes, lemonsi oranges, eb- 


coa-nuts, and dates. The marſhy grounds near the ſea are drain- 
ed; and falt is made by evaporating the ſtagnating water. Salt is 

carried to che inland countries by the great canal of Ba, whore 
nurnberlels canoes are daily ſeen — Wiel alt, neee 
With gold duſt or other commodit ies. 
In all countries where the people are barbarous and illiterate, 
the -proprefs of arts is wofully flow. It is vouched by an old 


French poem that the virtues of che badſtone were known” in 


France before the 1180. The mariner's compaſs was exhibited at 
* enice ann. 1260 by Paulus Venetus, as his own invention. John 
121124 * e oya 
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Goya of Amalphi was, the firſt, who, many years afterward, uſed 
it in navigation z Und alſo, paſſed for 0 being, the inventer. fi Tho it 
was uſed in China for navigation long before it Was known in 
Europe, yet to this day it is not ſo perfect as in Europe. Inſtead 
of ſuſpending it in order to make it act freely, it is placed upon a 
bed of ſand, by which every motion of the ſhip diſturbs its ope- 
ration. Hand mills, termed: guerne, were early uſed. for grind- 
ing corn; and when corn came to be raiſed, in greater quan- 
tity, horſe-mills ſucceeded. Water-mills for grinding corn are 
deſcribed. by Vitruvius (a). Wind- mills were known in Greece 
and in Arabia as early as the ſeventh, c l and yet no men- 
tion is made. af them in Italy till the fourteench century. That 
they were not. known, in England in the reign of Henry VIII, ap- 
pears from a houſehold book. of an Earl of Northumberland, co- 
temporary with that King, ſtating an allowance for three mill- 
horſes, two od draw in the mill, and one to carry ſtuff to the 
u mill and fro,” Water-amills for, corn muſt in England have 
been of a later maar. The ancients had mirtor-glaſſes, and em- 
ploy d glaſs to ĩimitate cryſtal vaſes and goblets: yet they never 
thought of uſing it in windows. In the thirteenth century, the 
Venetians were: the only people who had the art of making cry- 
ſtal glaſs for mirrors. A clock that ſtrikes the hours was unknown 
in Europe till the end of the twelfth century. And hence the 
cuſtom of employing men to proclaim the hours during night; 
which to this day continues in Germany, Flanders, and England. 
Galileo, Was the firſt, who conceived, jan, idea that a pendulum 

might be uſeful for meaſuring, time; and Hughens was the firſt 
— put the idea in execution, by making a pendulum clock. 
Hook, in the year 1660, invented a ſpiral ſpring for a watch, tho 
a # weh was far from ae invention. Paper was 54 no 
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earlier than the fourteenth century; and the invention of print- 
ing was a century later. Sf manufactures were long eſtabliſhed 
in Greece before ſil worms were introduced there. The manu- 


facturers were provided with raw ſilk from Perſia: but that com- 


merce being frequently interrupted by war, two monks, in the 
reign of Juſtinian, brought eggs of the filk-worm from Hindo- 
ſan, and taught their countrymen the method of managing them. 
The art of reading made a very ſlow progreſs. To encourage that 
art in England, the capital puniſhment for murder was remitted if 
the criminal could but read, which in law- language is termed benefit 
of clergy. One would imagine that the art muſt have made a very 
rapid progreſs when ſo greatly favoured: but there is a ſignal 
proof of the contrary; for ſo ſmall an edition of the Bible as fix 
hundred copies, tranſlated into Engliſn in the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII. was not wholly ſold off in three years. The people of 
England muſt have been profoundly ignorant in Queen Eliſabeth's 
time, when a forged clauſe added to the twentietk article ef tlie 
Engliſh creed paſſed unnoticed till about forty years age | | 
The diſcoveries of the Portugueſe in the weſt coaſt of Africa, 
is a remarkable inſtance of the flow progreſs of arts. In the begin- 
ne Ti 
In the act 13th Eliſabeth. anno 1571, confirming the thirty-nine articles of 
the church of England, theſe articles are not engrofled, but referred to-as compri- 
fed in a printed book, intitled, Articles agreed to by the whole clergy in, the con va- 
cation holden at London 1562. The forged clauſe is, * The church has power to 
cc decree rites and ceremonies, and authority i in controverſies of faith” Th the ar- 
ticles referred to, that clauſe is not to be found, nor the ſlighteſt hint of any au- 
thority with reſpect to matters of faith. In the ſame year 1 571, the articles were 
printed both in Latin and Engliſh, preciſely as in the year 1 562. But ſoon after 
came out ſpurious editions, in which the ſaid clauſe was foiſted into the twentieth 


article, and continues fo to this day. A forgery ſo impudent would not paſs at pre- 


ſent; and its ſucceſs ſhows great Ignorance in the people of England at chat period. 


ning 
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ning of the fifteenth century, they were, totally ignorant of, that 
coaſt beyond Cape Non, 28 deg. north latitude. In the 1410 
the celebrated Prince Henry of Portugal fitted qut a fleet 
for diſcoveries, which proceeded along the coaſt to Cape Bo- 
jadore in 26 deg.; but had not courage to double it. In 1418 
Triſtan Vaz diſcovered the iſland Porto Santo; and the year 


after the iſland Madeira was diſcovered. In 1439 a Portugueſe 


captain doubled Cape Bojadore; and the next year the Portugueſe 
reached Cape Blanco, lat. 20 deg. In 14406 Nuna Triſtan, doubled 
Cape Verd, lat. 14 400. In 1448 Don Gonzallo Vallo took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Azores. In the 1449 the iſlands of Cape Verd were 
diſcovered, for Don Henry. In the 1471 Pedro d Eſcovar diſcover- 
ed the iſland St Thomas and Prince's iſland. In 1484 Diego Cam 
diſcovered the kingdom of Congo. In 1486 Bartholeme w Diaz, 
employ'd by John II. of Portugal, doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, which. he called Cab I cer ow the Wan wear 


dbhker he found in the paſſage. b n 


The exertion of national Coins. upon any — art, pro- 
motes activity to proſecute other arts. The Romans, by conſtant 
ſtudy, came to excel in the art of war, which led them naturally to 
improve upon other arts. Having, in the progreſs of ſociety, ac- 
quired ſome degree of taſte and poliſh, a talent for writing broke 
forth. Nevius compoſed in verſe ſeven books of the Punic war; 
beſide comedies, replete with bitter raillery againſt the nobili- 
ty (a). Ennius wrote annals, and an epic poem (5). Lucius An- 
Aae was che father of auer n in deen ee 3 

(e) Titus Livius, lib. 7. e. 2 

(1), Quimrliane lu. 10. 00. e 0 Of 25 12505 Gas 
TOLL 36938 2WOR bz 2 Uns nad 


(e) 14 de oratore, 118. 2 2. 21 7 72 1 
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vius wrote tragedies (a). Plautus and Terence wrote comedies. Lu- 
cilius compoſed ſatires, which Cicero eſteems to be ſlight, and void 
of- erudition (60). Fabius Pictor, Cincius Alimentus, Piſo Frugi, 
Valerius Antias; and Cato, were rather annaliſts than hiſtorians, 
confining themſelves to naked facts, ranged in order of time. The 
genius of the Romans for the fine arts was much inffamed by 
Greek learning, when free intercourſe berween the two nations 
was opened. Many of thoſe who made the greateſt figure in the 
Roman ſtate, commenced authors, Cæſar, Cicero, &c. Sylla 
compoſed mernoirs of his W — W mn. 
ed even in the days of Phatarch. J; 

The progrefs of art ſeldom fails to Fr fey orgs) Saints 
happen to be rouſe out of a torpid ſtate by fome fortunate change 
of circumſtances: proſperity contraſted with former abaſement, 
gives to the mind a ſpring, which is vigorouſly exerted in every 
new purſuit. The Athemians made but a mean figure under the 
tyranny of Pifiſtratus; but upon regaining freedom and independ- 
ence, they were converted into heroes. Miletus, a Greek city of 
fonia, being deftroy'd by the King of Perſia, and the inhabitants 
made flaves; the Athenians, deeply affected with the miſery of 
their brethren; boldly attacked that king in his own dominions, 
and burnt the city of Sardis. In lefs than ten yrars after, 
they gained a ſignal victory at Marathon; anct under Themiſto- 
cles, made head againſt that prodigious army with which Nerxes 
threatened utter ruin to Greece. Such proſperĩty produced its 
ufual effect: arts flouriſhed wich arms, and Athens became the 
chief theatre for ſciences as well as for ſine arts. The reign of 

(a) Cicero de oratore, lib, 2. N « 93. 
{5) De finibus, lib 1. No. 7. $27 ni t dil camo? 0ſt 


Auguſtus 
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Auguſtus Cæſar, which put an end to the rancour of civiß war 
and reſtored peace to Rome with the comforts of ſociety; proved 
an auſpicious æra for literature; and preduoell a Cloud of Latin 
debted for their taſte and talents. One who makes a figure rouſes 
emulation in all: one catches fire from another, hd the national 
ſpirit as every where triumphant: claſfical works are:compoted; 
and uſeful diſcoveries made in every art and ſcienbe. This) fairly 
accounts for the following obſervation of Veltems Paterculus (a), 
that eminent men generally appear in the ſame period of time. 
One age,” ſays he, produced. Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
5 ripides, who advanced tragety' to a great height. In another 
age the old comedy flouriſhed under Eupolis, Cratinus, and A- 
riſtophanes; and che new was invented by Menander, and his 
“ cotemporaries Diphilus and Philemon, whoſe compoſitions are 
ͤſo perfect that they left to poſterity no hope of rivalſhip. The 

<< philoſophic ſages of the Socratie fehool; appeared all about, the 
time of Plate and Ariſtotle. And as to rhetoric, few excelled in 
*© that art before Hocrates, and as few after the fecond: deſcent of 
© bis ſcholars.” The hiftorian applies the fame obſer vation to the 
Romans, and extends it even to grammarians, painters, Katua- 
ries, and ſeulprors. With regard to Rome, it is true, that the 


Roman government under Auguſtus was in effect deſpotic: but 


defpotiſm, in that ſingle inſtance, made no obſtruction to literature, 
t having been the politic of that reign to hicte POWer ab much as 
poſſihle. & fimilar revolution hæpperied in Tuſcany dbour three 
centuries ago. 'Fhat country having been divided into a fnmber 
of ſmall republics, the people, excited by mutual hatred between 
ſmall nations in cloſe neighbourhood, became ferocious and bloody; 


IQ1 » of .e d 2101820 5b 015210 ( 


(a) Hiſtoria Romana, lib. 1. in fine. * of .1 dil endiad 2d I} 
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flaming with revenge for the ſlighteſt offence. Theſe republics be- 
ing united under the Great Duke of Tuſcany, enjoy'd the ſweets 
of peace in a mild government. That comfortable revolu- 
tion, which made the deeper impreſſion by a retroſpect to recent 
calamities, rouſed the national ſpirit, and produced ardent ap- 
plication to arts and literature. The reſtoration of the royal fa- 
mily in England, which put an end to a cruel and envenomed ei- 
vil war, promoted improvements of every kind: arts and induſtry 
made a rapid progreſs, among the people, tho' left to themſelves 
by a weak and fluctuating adminiſtration. Had the nation, upon 
that fayourable turn of fortune, been bleſſed with a ſucceſſion of 
able and virtuous, princes, to what a height might not arts and 
ſciences have been carried! In Scotland, a favourable period for 
improvements was the reign of the firſt Robert, after ſhaking off 
the Engliſh yoke: but the domineering ſpirit of the feudal ſyſtem 
rendered abortive every attempt. The reſtoration of the royal fa- 
mily, mentioned above, animated the legiſlature of Scotland to 
promote manufactures of various kinds: but in vain; for the u- 
nion of the two crowns had introduced deſpotiſm into Scotland, 
which ſunk. the genius of the people, and rendered them heartleſs 
and indolent. Liberty indeed and many other advantages, were 
procured to them by the union of the two kingdoms; but theſe 
ſalutary effects were long ſuſpended by mutual enmity, ſuch as 
commonly ſubſiſts between neighbouring nations. Enmity wore 
out gradually, and the eyes of the Scots were opened to the ad- 
vantages of their preſent condition: the national ſpirit was rouſed 
to emulate and to excel: talents were exerted, hitherto latent; and 
Scotland at preſent makes a figure in arts and ſciences, ole what 
it ever made While an independent kingdom *. 1 
5 Another 
* In Scotland, an innocent bankrupt impriſoned for debt, obtaitis liberty by a 
proceſs terined Ce bonorum. From the year 1694 to the 1744 there were but 
| twenty · 
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Another cauſe of activity and animation, is the being engaged 
in ſome important action of doubtful event, a ſtruggle for Hberty, 
| the. reſiſting a potent invader, or the like. Greece, divided into 
ſmall ſtates frequently at war with each other, advanced literature 
and the fine arts to unrivalled perfection. The Corſicans, while 
engaged in a perilous. war for defence of their liberties, exerted 4 
vigorous national ſpirit: they founded an univerſity for arts and 
ſciences, a public library, and a public bank. After a long ſhipor 
during the dark ages of Chriſtianity, arts and literature revived a- 
mong the turbulent ſtates of Italy. The royal fociety in London, 
and the academy of ſciences in Paris, were both of them intivuted 
after civil wars that had re che Wer and roſea their ac, 
tivity. = AAo Hoi 1:69 199d over eint 

An uſeful art is ſeldom volt, becauſe it is in conſtant practice. 
And yet, tho many uſeful arts were in perfection during the reign 
of Auguſtus Cæſar, it is amazing how ignorant and ſtupid men 
became, after the Roman empire was ſhattered by northern ar- 
barians : they degenerated into favages. So ignorant were the 
Spaniſh Chriſtians during the eighth and ninth centuries, that 
Alphonſus the Great, King of Leon, was reduced to the neceſſity 
of employing Mahometan preceptors for educating his eldeft fon. 
Even Charlemagne could not ſign his name: nor was Re ngk 


in that reſpect, being REN in countenance "OF" fever neigkbour- 
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8 Abe iedh of that kind; which ſhows how Hangmdy tr trade T 
on while the people remained ſtill ignorant of their advantages by the union? Prove” 
that time to the year 1771 there have been. thrice that number every year; taking 
one year with another; an evident proof of the late rapid progreſs of commerce 
in Scotland. Every one is rouſed to venture his ſmall ſtock, tho? every one can- 
— ſucceſsful. ol, b 40} bonatizgent Hand 30 ,0ant at HiurhoFe M 
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As the progreſs of arts and ſciences toward perfection is greatly 
promoted, by emulation, nothing is more fatal to an art, or ſcience 
chan to remove that ſpur, as where ſome extraordinary genius ap- 
ning in Britain: the great Newton, having ſurpaſſed all the an- 
cients, has not left to the moderns even the fainteſt hope of equal- 
ling egen what man will enter the 1 who deſpairs of victo- 

2: 5c * D103 6 at : Igo 

In 0 an. W. 8 ua uſeful arts uke a6 Þ 
with fervent gratitude. Their hiſtory became fabulous by the many 
incredible exploits that were attributed to them. Diodorus Siculus 


' mentions the Egyptian tradition of Oſiris, that with a numerous ar- 


my he traverſed every inhabited part of the globe, in order to 


teach men the culture of wheat and of the vine. Beſide the im- 


practicability of ſupporting a numerous army where huſbandry is 


unknown, no army could enable Oſiris to introduce wheat or wine 


among ſtupid ſavages who live by hunting and fiſhing, which 
probably was the caſe, in cine aabeanes all the nations he 

viſited. | 
In a country thinly peopled, where even * arts want 
hands, it is common to ſee one perſon exerciſing more arts than 
one: in ſeveral parts of Scotland, one man ſer ves as a phyſician, 
ſurgeon, and apothecary. In a very populous country, even 
ſimple arts are ſplit into parts, and each part has an artiſt appro- 
priated to it. In the large towns of ancient Egypt, a phyſician 
was confined to a ſingle diſeaſe. In mechanic arts that method is 
excellent. As a hand confined to a ſingle operation becomes both 
expert and expeditious, a mechanic art is perfected by having its 
different operations diſtributed among the greateſt number of 
hands: many hands are employ'd in making a watch; and a ſtill 
greater number in manufacturing a web of woollen cloth. Va- 
rious arts or operations carried on by the ſame man, envigorate 
his 
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his mind, becauſe they exerciſe different faculties; and as he can- 
not be equally expert in every art or operation, he is frequently re- 
duced to ſupply want of 1kill by thought and invention; Conſtant 
application, on the contrary, to a ſingle operation, confines” che 
mind to a ſingle object, and excludes all thought and invention: 
in ſuch a train of life, the operator becomes dull and ſtupid, like 
a beaſt of burden. The difference is viſible in the manners] of the 
people: in a country where, from want of hands, ſeveral occupa- 
tions muſt be carried on by the ſame perſon, che people are kiiow- 
ing and converſable: in a populous country where manufactures 
flouriſh, they are ignorant and unſociable. The ſame effect is e- 
| quallyvifiblein countries where an art or manufacture is cf ned 
to à certain elafs of men. It is vifible in Hindeftan, hebe che 
people are divided i into cafts, which never mix even by marriage, and 

| YOu every man follows his father's trade. The Dutch lint-boors 
a ſimilar inſtance: the ſame families carry on the trade fi 
ene, ration to generation; and are accordingly i gnorant ant bru- 
even beyond other Dutch peaſants. The inhabitants of Buck- 
haven, a ſeaport in the county of Fife, were originally a colony of 
foreigners, invited hither to reach our people the art of fiſhing. 
They continue flhiers to this day, marry among themſelves,” Ha de 
Bttie ihtercbuffe With theit” nel eighbours, and are Gall ai ſtupid 
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1 II. 


| Progreſs of TASTE and of the FINE Ak T 8. ; | 


HE ſenſe by which we perceive right and wrong in actions, 
is termed the moral ſenſe: the ſenſe by which we. perceive 
beauty and deformity in objects, is termed tafte, Perfection in 
the moral ſenſe conſiſts in perceiving the minuteſt differences of 
right and wrong: perfection in taſte conſiſts in perceiving the mi- 
nuteſt differences of beauty and deformity ; and ſuch e 18 
termed delicacy of taſte (a). [ 
The moral ſenſe is born with us; and fo is taſte: yet both of 
them require much cultivation. Among ſavages, the moral ſenſe 
is faint and obſcure; and taſte ſtill more ſo . Even in the moſt 
enlightened ages, it requires in a judge both education and expe- 
rience to perceive accurately the various modifications of right 
and wrong: and to acquire delicacy of taſte, a man muſt 'grow 
old in examining beauties and deformities. In Rome, abounding 
with productions of the fine arts, an illiterate ſhopkeeper is a more 
correct judge of ſtatues, of pictures, and of buildings, than the 


* Some Iroquois, after ſceing all the beauties of Paris, admired nothing but 
the ſtreet De la Houchette, where they found a conſtant ſupply of catables. 


(a) Elements of Criticiſm, vol, 1. p. 111, edit. 4, 
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beſt-educated citizen of London (a). Thus taſte goes hand in 
hand with the moral ſenſe in their progreſs toward maturity, and 
they ripen equally by the ſame fort of culture. Want, a barren 
ſoil, cramps the growth of both: ſenſuality, a foil too fat, corrupts 
both: the middle ftate, equally diſtant from difpiriting poverty and 
luxurious ſenſuality, is the foil in which both of them flouriſh. 

As the fine arts are intimately connected with taſte, it is imprac- 
ricable, in tracing their progreſs, to ſeparate them by accurate li- 
mits. I join therefore the progreſs of the fine arts to that of taſte, 
where the former depends entirely on the latter; and I handle ſe- 
parately the progreſs of the fine arts, where that . is influen- 
ced by other circumſtances beſide taſ tete. 

During the infancy of taſte, imagination is ſuffered to roam, as 
in ſleep, without control. Wonder is the paſſion of ſavages and of 
ruſtics; to raiſe which, nothing is neceſſary but to invent giants and 
magicians, fairy-land and inchantment. The earlieſt Exploits. re- 
corded of warlike nations, are giants mowing down whole armies, 
and little men overcoming giants; witnefs Joannes Magnus, Tor- 
feus, and other Scandinavian writers. Hence the abſurd roman- 
ces that delighted the world for ages; which are now fallen into 
contempt every where. Madame de la Fayette led the way to i no- 
vels in the preſent mode. She was the firſt who introduced ſenti- 
ments inſtead of wonderful adventures, and amiable men inſtead 
of bloody heroes. In ſubſtituting diſtreſſes to prodigies, ſne made 
a diſcovery that perſons of taſte and feeling are more attached by 
compaſſion than by wonder. bers 

When gigantic fictions were baniſhed, ſome remaining taſte for 
the wonderful encouraged gigantic ſimiles, metaphors, and alle- 
gories, The Song of Solomon, and many other Aſiatic compoſt» 


(e) Elements of Criticiſm, chap. 2. 


2 Rn | tions, 
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tions, afford examples without end of fuch figures; which) are 
commonly attributed to force of imagination in a warm climate. 
But a more extenſive view will ſhow this to be a miſtake. In eve- 
ry climate, hot and cold, the figurative ſtyle is carried to extrava- 
gance, during a certain period in the progreſs of writing; a ſtyle 
that is reliſhed by all at firſt, and continues to delight many till it 
yield to a taſte poliſhed by long experience. Even in the bitter 
cold country of Iceland, we are at no loſs for examples. A rain- 
bow is termed Bridge of the gods : gold, Tears of. Frya : the earth is 
termed Daughter of Mig ht, the veſſel that floats upon Ages; and herbs 
and plants are her hair, or her flrece. Ice is termed. the, great 
bridge: a ſhip, horſe of the floods. Many authors fooliſhly conjec- 
ture, that the Hurons' and ſome other neighbouring nations, are 
of Aſfiatic extraction; becauſe, like the —_— their diſcourſe is 
1 figurative. 

Ihe national; progreſs of morality is an che e! —_— 
ab taſte is ſtill flower. In proportion as a nation poliſhes, and 
improves in the arts of peace, taſte ripens. The Chineſe had long 
enjoy d a regular ſyſtem of government, while the Europeans 
were comparatively in a chaos; and accordingly literary compoſi- 
tions in China were brought to perfection more early than in Eu- 
rope. In their poetry they indulge no incredible fables, like thoſe 
of Arioſto or the Arabian Tales; but commonly ſelect ſuch as af- 
ford a good moral. Their novels, like thoſe of the moſt approved 
kind among us, treat of misfortunes unforeſeen, unexpected good 
luck, and perſons finding out their real parents. The Orphan of 
China, compoſed in the fourteenth century, ſurpaſſes far any 
European play in that early period. But good writing has made 
a more rapid progreſs with us; not from ſuperiority of talents, 
but from the great labour the Chineſe muſt undergo, in learning to 
read and write their own language. The Chineſe tragedy is indeed 
LR, and not ſufficiently intereſting; which Voltaire aſeribes 


to 


— 
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to wunt of genius. With better reaſon he might have aſcribed,jir | 
to the nature of their government, ſo ell contafrved. far, preferr 1 


ving peace and order as to afford few: examples of ſurpriſing or 
vents, and little opportunity for exerting manly talents. 
A nation cannot acquire a taſte for ridicule till it emerge out of 
the favage ſtate. Ridicule however is too rough for refined man- 
ners! Cicero diſeovers in Plautus a; happy talent for ridicule, and 
peculiar delicacy of wit; but Horace, who figured an the court of 
Auguſtus, eminent for delicacy of taſte, declares againſt che low 
roughneſs of that author's raillery (2). The high burleſk ſtyle 
prevails commonly in the period between barbarity and polite- 
neſs; in which a taſte ſomewhat improved diſcovers, the ridieule of 
former manners. Rabelais in France and Butler in England are 
illuſtrious examples. Dr Swift is our lateſt burleſk writer, os 
RO will be the laſt. 71790 vidgr 
Emulation among a multitude of ſmall ſtates l Gore, by 
* taſte, and promoted the fine arts. Taſte, rouſed by emulation, | 
refines gradually; and is advanced toward perfection by a diili- \ 
gent. ſtudy, of beautiful productions. Rome was indebted to 
Greece for that delicacy of taſte which ſhone during the reign; of 
Auguſtus, eſpecially in literary compoſitions. But taſte could not 
long flouriſh in a deſpotic government: ſo low had the Roman 
taſte fallen in the reign of the Emperor Hadrian, that nothing 
would pleaſe him but to ſuppreſs Homer, and in e to inſtall 
a ſilly Greek poet, named: Antimac hum. QUOMIG bauz 
The northern barbarians who deſolated the Renan empire, and 
revived in {ſome meaſure the ſavage; ſtate, occafioned a woful de- 
cay of taſte. Pope Gregory VII. anno 1080, preſented; to the EM- 
* Wee of gold with the following inſcription: 
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Petra dedit Petro, Petrus diadema” Nodolpbu. NI iferably low muſt 
taſte have heen in that period, when a childiffi play of words was 
reliſhect as a proper decoration for a ſerious ſolenmity. The fa- 


mous golden bull of Germany, digeſted anno 1350 by Bartolus, a 


celebrated lawyer, and intended for a maſter- piece of compoſition, 
is replete with. wild conceptions, without the leaſt regard to truth, 
propriety, or connection. It begins with an apoſtrophe to Pride, 
to Satan, to Choler, and to Luxury: it aſſerts, that there muſt be 
ſeven electors ſor oppoſing the ſeven mortal ſins: The fall of the an- 
gels, terreſtrial paradiſe, Pompey, and Cæſar, are introduced; and it. 
is ſaid, that Germany is founded on the Trinity, and on the three theo- 
logical virtues, What can be more puerile! A ſermon preached 
by the Biſhop of Bitonto, at the opening of the council of Trent, 
excels in that manner of compoſition. He proves, that a council 
is neceſſary; becauſe ſeveral councils have extirpated hereſy, and 
depoſed kings and emperors; becaufe the poets aſſemble councils 
of the gods; becauſe Moſes writes, that at the creation of man 
and at confounding the language of the giants, God acted in the 
manner of a council; becauſe religion has three heads, doctrine, 
ſacraments, and charity, and that theſe three are termed a councul, 
He exhorts the members of the council to ſtrict unity, like the 
heroes 1 in the Trojan horſe. He aſſerts, that the gates of paradiſe” 
and of the council are the fame; that the holy fathers ſhould 
ſprinkle their dry hearts with the living water that flowed from it ; 3. 
and that otherwiſe the Holy Ghoſt would open their mouths like 
thoſe of Balaam and. Caiphas (9) James I. of Britain dedicates 
his declaration againſt Vorſtius to our Saviour, in the following 
words. e To the honour of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 


24 4i4ih 


(a) Father Paul's hiſtory of Trent, lib. 1. 


„ mediator 
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* mediator and reconciler of mankind ; in ow of thankfulneſs, 
„his moſt humble and and obliged ſervant, James, by the grace 
of God, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, defender 
of the Faith, doth dedicate and conſecrate this his declaration. 
Funeral orations were ſome time ago in faſhion. Regnard, 
who was in Stockholm about the year 1680, heard, a funeral ra- 
tion at the burial of a ſervant-maid. The prieſt, after mention: 
ing her parents and the place of her birth, praiſed her as an ex- 
cellent cook, and enlarged upon every ragout that ſhe made in 
perfection. She had but one fault, he ſaid, which was the ſalting 
her diſhes too m uch; ; but that, ſhe ſhow'd thereby _ her. Prudence, 
of which, falt is the, fymbol; a ſtroke of wit that probably. Was, ad- 
mired by the Whole audience. F zuneral orations are out of 
faſhion : the futility of a trite panegyxic purchaſed with money, 
and indecent flattery in circumſtances that require ſincerity and 
truth, could not long ſtand. againſt improved taſte. The yearly ; 
feaſt of the”aſs that, carried the mother of God into Egypt, was a 
molt ridiculous, farce, bighly reliſhed in the dark ages of Chriſtiani- | 
ty. See thedeſcription. of that feaft in Voltaire's general hiſtory (a). ; 
The public. amuſements of our forefathers, ſhow the 9 ot . 
their taſte after, they, were reduced to barbariſm by the Goth: | 
Vandals, . The plays termed Myſteries, . becauſe they were bar 
row d from the ſcriprures, indicate groſs manners as well as in- 
fantine taſte; and yet in France, not farther back than three 0 
four centuries, theſe My ſteries were ſuch favourites as conflantly:” 
to make à part at every public feftival. © "The "reformation of Telt9” 
gion, which rouſed a ED t of 3 inquiry, baniſhed that ainuſemenr,” i 
as not only low but indecent.” A fort of plays ſucceeded, termed 
Moralities, les Indecent, indeed, d ut ſcarce \preferaBle in point of” 
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compoſition. "Theſe Moralities have alſo been long baniſhed, ex- 
cept in Spain, where they ſtill continue in vigour. The devil is 
commonly the hero: nor do the Spaniards make any difficulty, e- 
ven in their more regular plays, to introduce ſupernatural and al- 
legorical beings upon the ſume ſtage with men and women. The 
Cardinal Colonna carried into Spain a beautiful buſt of the Empe- 
ror Caligula. In the war about the ſucceſſion of Spain, after the 
death of its King Charles II. Lord Gallway, upon a painful ſearch, 

found that buſt ferving as a weight to a church clock. 
In the days of our barbarous forefathers, who were governed 
by pride as well as by hatred, princes and men of rauk entertain 
ed a changeling, diſtinguiſhed by the name of fol; Who being the 
butt of their ſilly jokes, flattered their vanity. Such amuſement, 
not leſs groſs than inhuman, could not ſhow its face even in the 
dawn of taſte: it was rendered leſs inſipid and leſs inhuman, by 
entertaining one of real wit; who, under diſguiſe of a fool, was 
indulged in the moſt ſatirical truths. Upon a further purification 
of taſte, it was diſcovered, that to draw amuſement from folly, 
real or pretended, is below the dignity of human nature. More 
refined amuſements were invented, ſuch as balls, public ſpectacles, 
gaming, and ſociety with women. Paraſites, deſcribed by Plautus 
and Terence, were of ſuch a rank as to be permitted to dine with 
gehts gien and yet were ſo deſpicable as to be the butt of every 
man's joke. They were placed at the lower end of the table; and 
che gueſts diverted themſelves with daubing their faces, and even 
kicking and cuffing them; all which was patiently born for the ſake 
of a plentiful meal. They reſembled the fools and clowns, of later 
times, being equally intended to be laughed at: but the paraſite pro- 
feſſion ſhows groſſer manners; it being leſs indelicate to make game 
of fools, who were men of the loweſt rank, than of paraſites, who 

were gentlemen by birth, tho' not by behaviour. 

1 which introduced fools, brought dwarfs alſo into o faſhion. 
In 
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In Italy, fondneſs for dwarts was carried to extravagance. Being 
dat Raume in the year 1566,“ ſays a French waiter, (1 was invited hy 
Cardinal Vitelli to a feaſt; where we were ſerved by np fewer than 
* chirty-four-dwarts, moſt of them horridly diſtorted. Was not 
the taſte of that Cardinal horridly diſtorted 2. The ſame author 
adds, that Francis I. and Henry II. Kings of France, had many 
dwarfs: one named Greut John was: tlie leaſt ever ſhad been ſeen, 
if it was not a dwrurf at/ Milan, who! was carried about int a cage. 
In the eighth and ninth centuries, no ſort of commerce was 
known in Europe but what was carried on in markets and fairs. 
Artificers and manufacturers were diſperſetl through the country, 
and ſo were monaſterles; the towns being inhabited by none but 
clergymen; ani thoſe who immediately depended on them. The 
nobility lived on their eſtates, unleſs when they followed the court. 
The low People were not at liberty to quit the place of their birth: 
the villain was annexed to the eſtate, and the Rave, to the iperſon, 
of his lord. Slavery foftered rough manners; and there could be 
no improvement in manners, nor in taſte, where there was no ſo- 
ciety. Of all the polite nations in Europe, the Engliſh were the 
lateft of taking to a'town-life; and their progreſs in taſte and man- 
ners Was proportional flow. By no audience in the neighbour- 
itig kingtloms; would the following paſſage in one of, Dryden's 
Preys have been endured. jack Sauce! if I ſay it is a tragedy, 
it ſhall bela tragedy in ſpite of you! teach your grandam how 
do piss. Theſe plays are full of ſuch coarſe ſtuff, and ꝓet con- 
Hithed favbtirites ow to the Revolution. For af long time alder 
the revival f arts and ſciendes, Lucan was ranked above Virgil 
by every critic. Ben Johmſon, and even Beaumont and Fletcher, 
were . the ſublime genug of 
ods iet Yo ards Ang: Ttswol ach to mga Stow ow afoot 10 
* Yet MI ERS: spent Ws Rfe in ring for ſuch people 15 Unhappy Shake- 
yu who, like his countryman Roger Bacon, lived in an age unworthy. of him. 
Vol. I. 2 | Milton: 
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Milton made little impreſſion for more than half a century after 
Paradiſe Loft was publiſhed. We have n 8 E that 
taſte in his time Was . refined: 


; 


75 They 6K ha beſt fagtreded on the ſtage, 
Have ſtill conform'd their genius to their age. 


Ius Johnſon did mechanic humour ſhow, 


When men were dull, and converſation loõẽw. 


Then comedy was faultleſs, but twas coarſe: 


Cobb's Tankard was a jeſt, and Otter's Horſe. 


Fame then was cheap, and the firſt — Wh 


And they have kept it ſince by being dead. 


* But were they now to write, when critics * 


* Each line and ev'ry word throughout a play, 


None of them, no not Johnſon in his height, 


Could paſs without allowing grains for weight. 


l love and honour now are higher rais d, 


It's not the poet, but the age is prais'd: 
Wit's now arriv'd to a more high degree, 


Our native language more refin'd and free. 


"ud +44 


In converſation, than thoſe poets writ.“ 


Our ladies and our men now ſpeak more wit 99730 


lter 


inne 


111 10 


The bigh opinion Dryden had of himſelf * of his age breaks 
out in every line. Johnſon probably had the ſame opinion of him- 
ſelf and of his age: the preſent age is not exempted from that bias; 
nor will the next age be, tho probably maturity in taſte will be 


{ill later: 


We humble ourſelves before the antients who are far 


removed from us; but not to ſoar above our immediate prede- 
ceſſors, would be a ſad mortification. Many ſcenes in Dryden's 


plays, if not lower than Cobbꝰs Tankard or Otter's Horſe, are more 


Out 
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out of place. In the Wild Gallunt, the hero is a wretch/conſtatitly 
employ d, not only in cheating his creditors, but in cheating His 
miſtreſs, a lady of high rank and fortune. Ant how abfurtl is 
the ſcene, where he convinces the father of his miſtreſs that the 
devil had got him with child! The character of Sir Martin Mar- 
all is below contempt. The ſcenes in the ſame play, of a bawd 
inſtructing one of her novices how to behave to her gallants, and 
of the novice practiſing her leſſons, are perhaps not Tower than 
Cobb's Tankard or Otter's Horſe, but ſurely they are leſb innocent. 
Portugal was riſing in power and ſplendor when Camoens wrote 
the Luſiad; and with reſpect to the muſie of verſe it has merit. 


The author however is far from ſhining in point of taſte. He 


makes a ſtrange jumble of Heathen and Chriſtian Deities: ** Ga- 
ma,“ obſerves Voltaire, in» a ſtorm addreſſes his prayers to 
4 Chriſt, but it is Venus who comes to his relief.“ Voltaire's 


obſervation is but too well founded. In the firſt book, Jove ſum- 


mons a council of the gods, which is deſeribed at great length, 
for no earthly purpoſe but to ſhow that he favoured the Portu- 
gueſe. Bacchus, on the other hand, declares againſt them upon 
the following account, that he himſelf had gained immortal glory 
as conqueror of the Indies; which would be eclipſed if the Indies 
ſhould be conquered a ſecond time by the Portugueſe. A Moor- 
iſh commander having received Gama with ſmiles, but with ha- 
tred in his heart, the poet brings down Bacchus from heaven to 
confirm the Moor in his wicked purpoſes; which weuld have 
been perpetrated, had not Venus interpoſęd in Gama's behalf. In 
the ſecond canto, Bacchus feigns himſelf to be a Chriſtian, in or- 
der to deceive the Portugueſe; but Venus implores her father Ju- 
piter to protect them. And yet, after all, I am loth to condemn 


an early writer for introducing: Heathen Deities as actors in a real 


hiſtory, when in the age of Lewis XIV. celebrated for reſinement uf 
| P 2 | taſte, 
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taſte, we find French writers, Boileau in particular, guilty ſome- 
times of the ſame abſurdity (o. e 10 Seca 
Tho taſte in France is more correct than in any other nation, 
it will bear {till ſome purification. The ſcene of a clyſter-pipe in 
Moliere is too low even for a farce; and yet to this day it is act- 
ed, with a few ſoftenings, before the moſt polite audience in 
Europe. f | 0 Nin 

In Elements of Criticiſm (%) ſeveral cauſes are mentioned that 
may retard taſte in its progreſs toward maturity, and chat ſtill 
more effectually may give it a retrograde motion when it is in ma- 
turity. There are many biaſſes both natural and acquired that 
tend to miſlead perſons even of the beſt taſte. Of the latter, in- 
ſtances are without number. I ſelect one or two to ſhow what 
influence even the ſlighteſt circumſtances have on taſte. The only 
tree beautiful at all ſeaſons is the holly: in winter, its deep and 
ſhining green intitles it to be the queen of the grove: in ſummer, 
this colour completes the harmonious mixture of ſhades ſo plea- 
ſing in that ſeaſon! Mrs D-— is lively and ſociable. She in 
particular is eminent above moſt of her ſex for a correct taſte, diſ- 
play'd not only within doors but in the garden and in the field. 
Having become miſtreſs of a great houſe'by matrimony, the moſt 
honourable of all titles, a group of tall hollies, which had long 
been ſuffered to obſcure a capital room, ſoon attracted her eye. 
She took an averſion to a holly, and was not at eaſe till the group 
was extirpated. Such a bias is perfectly harmleſs. What follows 
is not altogether ſo excuſable. The Oxomians diſliked the great 
Newton becauſe he was educated at Cambridge; and they favoured 
every book writ againſt him. That bias, I hope, has not come 
down to the preſent tune. | | | 


(a) Elements of Criticiſm, chap. 22. 


(5) Chap. 25. 
Refinement 
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Reſinement of taſte in a nation is always accompanied with re- 
finement of manners: people accuſtomed to behold order and ele- 
gance in public buildings and public gardens, acquire urbanity 
in private. But it is irkſome to trudge long in a. beaten track, 
familiar to all the world; and therefore, leaving what is ſaid a- 
bove, like a ſtatue curtail'd of legs and arms, I haſten to the hi- 

ſtory of the fine arts. 90 
Uſeful arts paved the way to fine arts. Men upon cocks the 
former had beſtow'd every convenience, turned their thoughts to 
the latter. Beauty was ſtudied in objects of ſight; and men of 
taſte attached themſelves to the fine arts, which multiply'd their 
enjoyments and improved their benevolence. Sculpture and 
painting made an early figure in Greece; which afforded plenty 
of beautiful originals to be copied in theſe imitative arts. Statua- 
ry, a more ſimple imitation than painting, was ſooner brought 
to perfection: the ſtatue of Jupiter by Phidias and of Juno by Po- 
lycletes, tho the admiration of all the world, were executed long 
before the art of light and ſhade was known. Apollodorus, and 
Zeuxis his diſciple, who flouriſhed in the fifteenth Olympiad, 
were the firſt who figured in that art. Another ' cauſe concurred 
to advance ſtatuary before painting in Greece, viz. a great de- 
mand for ſtatues of their gods. Architecture, as a ſine art, made 
a ſlower progreſs. Proportions, upon which its elegance chief- 
ly depends, cannot be accurately aſcertained, but by an infinity 
of trials in great buildings: a+ model cannot be relied on; for a 
large and a ſmall building even of the ſame form, require differ- 
ent - proportions. Gardening, however, made a' ſtill flower pro- 
greſs than architecture: the palace of Alcinoous, in the ſeventh | 
book of the Odyſley, is grand and highly ornamented ;* but his - } 
garden is no better than what we term a kitchen- garden. | 
The ancient churches in this iſland cannot be our own inven- 
tion, being unfit for a cold climate. The vaſt ſpace they occupy, 1 
quantity 
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quantity of ſtone, and gloomineſs by excluding the tun, afford a 
refreſhing coolneſs, and fit them for a hot climate only. It 1s 
highly probable that they have been copied from the moſques in 
the ſouth of Spain, erected there by the Saracens. Spain, ' when 
poſſeſſed by that people, was the centre of arts and ſciences, and 
led the faſhion in every thing beautiful and magnificent. 
From the fine arts mentioned, we proceed to literature. It is: a- 
greed among all antiquaries, that the firſt writings were in vetſe, 
and that writing in proſe was of a much later date. The' firſt 
Greek who wrote in proſe, was Pherecides Syrus: the firſt Ro- 
man, was Appius Cæcus, who compoſed a declamation againſt 
Pyrrhus. The four books of the Chatah Bhade, W hich is the ſa- 
cred book ot Hindoſtan, are compoſed in verſe ſtanzas; and the 
Arabian compoſitions in proſe followed long after thoſe in verſe. 
To account for that ſingular fact, many learned pens have been 
employ'd; but without ſucceſs. By ſome it has been urged, that 
as memory is the only record of events where writing is unknown, 
hiſtory originally was compoſed in verſe for the ſake of memory. 
This is not ſatis factory. To undertake the painful taſk of compo- 
ſing in verſe merely for the ſake of memory, would require more 
foreſight. than ever was exerted by a barbarian; not to mention 
that other means were uſed for preſerving the memory of remark- 
able events, a heap of ſtones, a pillar, or other object that catches 
the eye. The account given by Longinus is more ingenious. In 
a fragment of his treatiſe on verſe, the only part that remains, 
he obſerves, that meaſure or verſe belongs to poetry, becauſe 
poetry repreſents the various paſſions with their language; for 
e which reaſon the ancients, in their ordinary diſcourſe, delivered 
their thoughts in verſe rather than in proſe.“ Longinus 
thought, that anciently men were more expoſed to accidents and 
dangers, than when they were protected by good government and 
hy fortified cities. But he ſeems not to have adverted, that fear 
| and 
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and grief, inſpired by dangers and misfortunes, are better ſuited 
to humble proſe than' to elevated verſe. I add, that however na- 
turab poeticab diction may be when one is animated with any vi- 
vid paſſion, it is not ſuppoſable that the ancients never wrote 
nor ſpoke but when excited by paſſion. Their hiſtory, their laws, 
their r were — not mn in that tone of 
mind. 1 or. 99900 DOD 18 ift 93 1010 
An eee in che nne of the fine arts; which 'wri- 
ters have not ſufficiently attended to, will, if I'miftake not, ex- 
plain this myſtery. The article is the profeſſion of a bard; which 
ſprung up in early times before writing was known, and died a- 
way gradually as writing turned more and more common. The 
curioſity of man is great with reſpect to the tranſactions of his 
own ſpecies; and when ſuch tranſactions are deſeribed in verſe 
accompanied with muſic, the performance is enchanting. An 
ear, a voice, {kill in inſtrumental muſic; and above all a poetical 
genius, are requiſite to excel in that complicated art. As ſuch 
talents are rare, the few that poſſeſſed them were highly eſteem - 
ed; and hence the profeſſion of a bard, which, beſide natural 
talents, required more culture and exerciſe than any other known 


art! Bards were capital perſons at every feſtival and at every 


ſolemnity. Their ſongs; which, by recording the atchievements 
of Kings and heroes, animated every hearer, muſt have been the 
entertainment of every warlike nation. We have Heſiod's autho- 
rity, that in his time bards were as common as potters or joiners, 
and as liable to envy. Demodocus is mentioned by Homitin as a 
celebrated bard (a); and Phemius, another bard; is introduced ſby 
kim Wt the . of Ulyſſes, in the following werds. 
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O king! to mercy be thy ſoul inclin du. 
* And ſpare the poet's ever-gentle kinß daga 


220: $1: Aideed like this thy future fame would Wrong, 


For dear to gods and men is ſacred ſng . 
f Self- taught I ang; by heav'n, and heav'n alone, 6 
Ihe genuine ſeeds of poeſy are ſown; | 0 
And (what the gods beſtow) the lofty la,, 
Jo gods alone, and godlike worth, e £16 b, 
Save then the poet, and thyſelf reward 
« "Tis thine to merit, mine is to record. 


8 101, een 
Cicero reports, chat at Roman feſtivals anciently, the virti es and 

14 . Cit} i 114 3180 

exploits of their great men were ſung (a). "The 12 me cuſtom pre- 


vailed in Peru and Mexico, as we learn from Garcilaſſo and other 
authors. Strabo (b) gives a very particular account of the Gallic 
bards. The following quotation is from Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus (). „ Bardi quidem fortia virorum illuſtrium facta, he- 


roicis compoſita verſibus, cum dulcibus lyre modulis, c ntita- 


runt.“ We have for our authority Father Gobien, that even 
the inhabitants of the Marian iſlands have bards, who are greatly 


cc 


admired, "becauſe i in their ſongs are celebrated che feats of their 
anceſtors. There are traces of the ſame kind among the Apala- 


chites in North America *. And we ſhall ſee afterward (d), that 
in 


(a) Tuſculan Queſtions, lib. 4. No 3. & 4. 
(5) Lib. 4. 3 
(e) Lib. 15. cap. 9 

(4) Sketch 7. Progreſs of Manners, 


The firſt ſeal that a young Greenlander catches is made a ſeaſt for che family 
and neighbours. The young champion, during the repaſt, deſcants upon his ad- 


dreſs in catching the animal : the gueſts admire his dexterity, and extol the flavour 


; x 
: 
4 : 
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in no other part of the world were bards more honoured than in 
Britain and Scandinavia. Dns g- 1919 « 09 5114 251! BHE 

Bards were the only hiſtorians before writing was introduced. 
Tacitus (a) ſays, chat the ſongs of the German bards were their 
only annals. And Joannes Magnus Archbiſhop of Upſal acknow- 
ledges, that in compiling his hiſtory of the ancient Goths, he 
had no other records but the ſongs of the bards. As theſe ſongs 
made an illuſtrious figure: ar every feſtival, they were convey'd in 
every family by parents to their children; and in chat manner 
were kept alive before writing was known. ney 

The invention of writing made a conſiderable 2 in the 
bard-profeſſion. It i is now an agreed point, that no poetry is fit 
to be accompanied with muſic, but what is ſimple: a complicated 
thought or deſcription requires the utmoſt attention, and leaves 
none for the muſic ; or if it divide the attention, it makes but a 
faint impreſſion (5). The fimple operas of Quinault bear away 
the palm from every thing of the kind compoſed by Boileau or 
Racine, But when a language, in its progreſs to maturity, is en- 


of the meat. Their only muſic is a fort of Fry which accompanies a. ſong i in 
praiſe of ſeal-catching, in praiſe of their anceſtors, or in welcoming the ſun's re- 
turn to them. Here are the rudiments of the bard-profefſion, The ſong is made 
for a chorus, as many of our ancient ſongs are. Take the following example, 


< The welcome ſun returns again, 

«© Amna ajah, ajah, ah-hu ! 

« And brings us weather fine and fair. 
„% Amna ajah, ajah, ah-hu ! 


40 : 


The bard ſings the firſt and third lines, accompanying it with his drum and with a 
ſort of dance. The other ——_— termed the burden of the 1 are ſung by the 


gueſts. 02151061 to ln, 1» l ta) 
(a) De moribus Germanorum, cap. 2 gau 5: Lal nud T 
(5) See Elements of Criticiſin, vol. 2. ga ir. re mo 
Nin 2447 gas tif 229%] 
Vor. I. n riched 
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riched with variety of phraſes fit to expreſs the moſt eleyated 
thoughts; men of genius aſpired to the higher ſtrains of poetry, 


leaving muſie and ſong to the bards: which diſtinguiſhed the 


. 


profeſſion of a poet from that of a bard. Homer, in a lax ſenſe, 


may be termed a bard; for in that character he ſtrolled from feat 
to feaſt. But he was not a bard in the original ſenſe : he indeed 
recited. his poems to crowded , audiences; but his poems are too 
complex for muſic, and he probably did not ſing them, nor ac- 
company them with the lyre. The Trovadores of Provence were 
bards in the original ſenſe; and made a capital figure in days of 
ignorance, when few could read, and fewer write. In later times 
the ſongs of the bards were taken down in writing, which gave 
every one acceſs to them without a bard; and the profeſſion ſunk 
by degrees into oblivion. Among the highlanders of Scotland, 
reading and writing in their own tongue is not common even at 
preſent; and chat circumſtance ſupported long the bard-profeſſion 
among them, after being forgot among neighbouring nations. 
Oſſian was the moſt celebrated bard in Caledonia, ee v 
in Greece *, 

Aſter the fe hiſtorical e the reader will perceiye 
vrithout my aſſiſtance why. the firſt writings. were in verſe. The 
ſongs of the bards, being univerſal favourites, were certainly, the 
firſt compoſitions that writing was employ' d upon: they would be 
carefully collected by the moſt ſxilful writers, in order to preſerve 


12 7 
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1485 The * are Ann with what is new and ſplendid, but ſeldom continue 
long i in a wrong taſte. Voltaire holds it to be a ſtrong teſtimony for the Gieruſa- 
leme Liberata, that even the gondoliers in Venice have it moſtly by heart; and 
that one no ſooner pronounces a ſtanza than another carries it on. The works of 
Oſſian have the ſame teſtimony for them: there are not many highlanders, even of 
the loweſt rank, but can repeat long Poe out t of my 


211122 30 


them 
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them in perpetual remembrance. "The following part of che pro- 
greſs is equally obvious. People acquainted witty no wrieveh; oon 
pofirions but it wert in verſe? compoſed iniiverſs.theipilawys, 
their rehgious ceremonies, and every memorable tratſaRtidtyithar 
was intended to be preſerved in memory by writing. Bur/when 
| fabjeats of writing multiplied and became more and more inv 
ved, when people began to reaſon,” to teach, and to Harangus, 
they were obliged to deſtend to humble proſe: for to oe a 
writer or ſpeaker to verſe in 3 fubjects' ep 
would be a burden unfupportable. rr Fig ord mi 

The proſe compoſitions of early kiſioridny Ares an ee 
matic. A writer deſtitute of art is naturally prempted te relate 
facts as he ſaw them performed: he introduces his perſonages as 
ſpeaking and conferring; and he himſelf relates what was acted 
and not ſpoke. The hiſtorical books of che Old Teſtament are 
compoſed in chat mode; and ſo addicted to che dratnatic are the 
authors of thoſe books, chat they frequemtly intreduee God thing 
ſelf into che dialogue. At the ſame time, the fimpliciry of that 
mode is happily ſuited to the poverty of every language in its 
early periods. The dramatic mode has a delicious eflect in ex- 
preſſing ſentiments, and every thing'thar is ſumple and tender (a). 
Take the following inſtance of a low incident becoming! by chat 
means not à little ititereſting. Naomi having loſt her huſband and 
her two ſons in foreign parts, and purpoſing to return eo the land 
of her forefathers, ſaid to her two daughters in law, Go, return 
each to her mother's houſe: the LoR D deal kindly with you, as 

wo dealt with the dead, and with me. "The" Lon v grant 

vyou that you may find reſt, each of you. in the houſe of her wt 
4 band, Then ſhe kiſſed chem: and they lift up their yoice and 


10 1979 ,uohastdgrdt vagm mon 528 51587 : maids 101 yaomiſte3 om od vd ni 


mod 10 710 2gehtsg goo! 185991 a5 aud Ad wol ad? 
(a) See Elements of Criticiſm, chap. 22. 
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</ wept.” And they ſaid unto her, | Surely we will return with-thee 
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unto thy people. And Naomi ſaid, Turn again; my daugh- 


*;; ders} why will ye go with me? are there yet any more ſons in 
my womb, that they may be your huſbands? Turn again, 


my daughters, go your way, for 1 am too old to have an huf- 
band: if I ſhould ſay, I have hope, if I ſhould have a huſband 
alſo to night, and ſhould alſo bear ſons; would ye tarry for 
them till they were grown? would ye ſtay for them from ha- 
ving huſbands? nay, my daughters: for it grieveth me much 
for your ſakes, that the hand of the Lok D is gone out againſt 
me. And they lift up their voice, and wept again: and Orpah 
kiſſed her mother in law, but Ruth clave unto her. And the 
faid, Behold, thy ſiſter in law is gone back unto her people, 
and unto her gods: return thou after thy fiſter in law. And 
Ruth ſaid, Intreat me not to leave thee; or to return from fol- 
lowing after thee: for whither thou goeſt, I will go; and 
where thou lodgeſt I will lodge: thy people ſhall be my people, 
and thy God my God: where thou dieſt, will I die, and there 
will 1 be buried: the Lokp do ſo to me, and more alſo, if 


' ought but death part thee and me. When the ſaw that the was 


ſtedfaſtly minded to go with her, then ſhe left * unto 


her. 


'* So they two went until they came to Beth-lehem. And it 
came to paſs when they were come to Beth-lehem, that all the 


city was moved about them, and they faid, Is this Naomi? 
And the ſaid unto them, Call me not Naomi, call me Mara: 


tor the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. I went out 


full, and the Loxp hath brought me home again empty: why 


chen call ye me Naomi, ſecing the Lok p hath teſtified againſt 

me, and the Almighty hath afflicted me? 80 Naomi returned, 

and Ruth the rags wer wy e in law with her, which 
returned 
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returned out of the country. of Moab: and "on came yore 
lehem in the beginning of barley-harveſt. 


„ And Naomi had a kinſman of her huſband's; a mighty man 
of wealth, of the family of Elimelech; and his name was Boaz. 
And Ruth the Moabiteſs ſaid unto Naomi, Let me now go to 


the field, and glean ears of corn after him in whoſe ſight I 


ſhall find grace. And ſhe ſaid unto her, Go, my daughter. 
And ſhe went, and came, and gleaned in the field after the 
reapers: and her hap was to light on a part of the field belong- 
ing unto Boaz, who was of the kindred of Elimelech. 53 

„And bchold, Boaz came from Beth-lehem, and ſaid unto the 
reapers, The Lox D be with you: and they anſwered him, The 
LoRD bleſs: thee. Then ſaid Boaz unto his ſervant that was 
ſet over the reapers, Whoſe damſel is this? And the ſervant 
that was ſet over the reapers anſwered and ſaid, It is the Moa- 
bitiſh damſel that came back with Naomi, out of the country 
of Moab : and ſhe ſaid, I pray you, let me glean, and gather 
after the reapers, amongſt the ſheaves : ſo ſhe came, and hath 
continued even from the morning until now, that ſhe tarried 
a little in the houſe. Then ſaid Boaz unto Ruth, Heareſt thou 
not, my daughter? Go not to glean in another field, neither 
go from hence, but abide here faſt by my maidens. Let thine 
eyes be on the field that they do reap, and go thou after them: 
have I not charged the young men, that they ſhall not touch 
thee? and when thou art athirſt, go unto the veſſels, and drink 


of that which the young men have drawn. Then ſhe fell on her 
face, and bowed herſelf to the ground, and: ſaid unto him, 


Why have I found grace in thine eyes, that thou ſhouldſt take 
knowledge of me, ſeeing Lam a ſtranger? And Boaz anſwer- 


ed and ſaid unto her, It hath; fully been ſhewed me all that 


* huſband: and how thou haſt left thy father and thy mother, 


and 
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„and the und of thy nativity, and art come unto a people which 
4 thou kneweſt not heretofore. The LokD recompenſe thy work, 
and a full reward be given thee of the Loxb God of Trael, \ un- 
* der whoſe wings thon art come to truſt. Then ſhe faid, Let me 
„find favour ifi thy fight, my lord, for that thou haſt comforted 
«© me, and for that thou haſt ſpoken friendly unto thine hand- 
% mad, though I be not like unts one of thine handmaidens, 
„ And Boaz ſaid unto her, At meal-time come thou hither, and 
eat of the bread, and dip thy morſel in the vinegar. And ſhe 
* far beſide the reapers : and he reached her Parched corn, and 
„ ſhe did eat, and was ſufficed, and left. And when, the was 
xiſen up to glean, Boaz commanded his young men, faying, 
Let her glean even among the ſheaves, and reproach her not. 
4 And let fall alſo ſome of che handfuls of purpoſe for her, and 
leave them, that ſhe may glean them, and rebuke her not. So 
«ſhe gleaned in the field until even, and beat out that ſhe had 
44 © gleatie : and it was about an ephah of barley. 3 
And ſhe took it up, and went into the city: and her mother 
„% in law ſaw what ſhe had gleaned : and the brought forth, and 
gave to her that ſhe had reſerved, after ſhe was ſuffced. And 
her mother in law faid unto her, Where haſt thou gleaned to 
4 day? and where wroughteſt thou ? blefled be he that did take 
knowledge of thee. And ſhe ſhewed her mother in law with 
« whom ſhe had wrought, and ſaid, The mans name with whom 
4 1 trrought to day, is Boaz. And Naomi ſaid unto her daughter 
40 in law, Bleſſed be he of the Lok, who hath, n not left off his 
« kindneſ#to/the living and to the dead. And Naomi ſaid unto 
„ er, The man is near of kin unto us, one of © our next kinſmen. 
„Ant Rüth the Monbiteſs aid, He faid unto me alſo, Thou 
halt keep gast by ny hong wel, 1 Unt tots ve ended all my 
6 harveſe. Ahd Nabil! ffld unto RU ke e in law, Ir is 
* 1. 25 my datigliter, "that thu 88887 wich maidens, that 
cc they 
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they meet thee not in any other cee So ſhe kept faſt hy, the 
4 pf Boaz to glean unto the end. of barley-haryeſt, and 
ol, heat-barveſt ; and « qwelt with ber mother in lav, s bas ?* 
Naomi her mother in lay faid unt her, My. daughter, 
4 ba U not ſeek reſt for thee, that it may be well with thee? 
And now is not Boaz of our kindred, with whoſe maidens thou 
„ waſt?, Behold he winnoweth, barley to, night in, thertbreſhing- 
* floor. Waſh thy ſelf therefore, and anvint thee, apd; put / thy 
5 raiment upon 1 thee, and get thee down, to the floor; but make 
« not thyſelf — unto the man, until he ſhall, have done eat- 
„ ing fot AM And it ſhall be when, hg 5905 down, that 


« 2 


2 We 105. 255 N do. 7 ſhe id unto > her, 1 * at t. ou 


To 


11 TEG3 . 


And ſhe went down. unto the floor, and did accordi ing tg, all 1 
© that her mother in in law bade her. And "when Boaz had. gaten 


* 1 and his heart 333 he 45 to lie down at 


'« And it came rg t mi iht, chat ah 2 oo 
1 0 a 1 5 e . lay hig is fre, Fad 
© Ye d. Who art thou ? "And the anſwered, Iam Ruth. thine 
= handmaid: {ſpread therefore thy, ſkirt over "thine handmaid, for 


* thou art a near kinſman. And he ſaid, Bleſſed be. thou of the 


gy 1ifi 


„Toko, my 8 er; for thqu qu, baſk, ſhowed morg kindneſ in 
* the Jatter end, than at the ] . aſmych 2s, thow fol- 
4 Jowedſt not young men, whether - poor or rich. And now, my 


4 daughter, fear not, I T7 do to thee all that thou requireſt: for 


5D AAS 


cc © he yEr 88 f my 245 1 doth Kno. that thou art a, virtuous 
| Woinan. An 1 197 ro =. they chat am thy neankinſman.;, how 
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ſhall be in the morning, chat if he will perform unto thee the 

** part of a kinſman, well, let him do the kinfmnans part; but if 

*he will not do the part of a kinfmah to thee, then will 1 do the 

mY e e n u . down until 
«c the morning.” _ „ bf 71 * 

And ſhe lay at his feet until the n eee ae ed u 

* before one could know another. And he ſaid; Let it not be 


known that a woman came into the floor. Alſo he ſaid, Bring 


the vail that thou haſt upon thee; and hold it. And when ſhe 
held it, he meaſured fix meaſures of barley, and laid it on her: 
and ſhe went into the city. And when the came to her mo- 
ether in law, ſhe ſaid, Who art thou, my daughter? And ſhie 
{© told her all that the man had done to her. And ſhe aid, Theſe 
© fix meaſures of barley gave he me; for he ſaid to me, Go not 
empty unto thy mother in law. Then faid -the, Sit ſtill, my 
daughter, until thou know how the matter will fall: for the 
man will not be in * until he g 
cc. dla ' ; 

1 Thed went Boaz up to | that gate, * far banda cle 
„ and behold, the kinſman of whom Boaz ſpake, came by; unto 
„% hom he ſaid, Ho, ſuch a one, turn aſide, fit Anke 
and he turned aſide and ſat down, And he took ten men of 

5 the elders of the city, and ſaid, Sit ye down here, And they 
«ft down. And he ſaid unto the kinſman, Naomi that is come 
again out of the country of Moab, ſelleth a parcel of land, 
+;-which: was our brother Elimelech's, And I thought to adver- 
<< riſe thee, ſaying, Buy it before the inhabitants, and before the 
&<; elders of my people. If thou wilt redeem. it, redeem. it; but if 
thou will not redeem it, then tell me, that I may know :. for 
©, there is none to redeem it. heſides thee, and I am after, thee, And 
+//he:faid Jo will redeem it. Then faid, Boaz, | What, day thou 
ial — Kc, thou muſt buy it alſo of 
Ruth 
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Ruth the Moabiteſo, the wife of the dead, to raiſe mp-tlie-name 
v6 of the dead upon his inheritancde. l s to 114 fy 
And the kinſman faid, I cannot redleem t for my ſelf, left I mar 
„ mine on inheritance: redeem thou my right to chy ſelf, for T 
cannot redeem it. Now this was the manner in former time in 
+ Iſrael, concerning redeeming, and concerning changing, for to 
“ confirm all things: a man plucked: off his ſlioe, and gave t to 
„his neighbour:/ and this was a teſtimony in Iſrael, Therefore 
" a ſaid unto Boaz, en a hn off 0 
hen 4; 75! + 0 F 
And Boaz Gd unto the — * unto Yall aac Ye are 
900 «/windeſſs che day, that I have bought all that was Elimelech's, 
„ and all that was Chilion's, and Mahlon's, of the hand of Naomi. 
Moreover, Ruth the Moabiteſs, the wife of Mahlon, have 1 
purchaſed to be my wife, to raiſe up che name of the dead upon 
his inheritance, that the name of the dead be not cut off from 
among his brethren, and from the gate of his place: ye are wit- 
s neſſes this day. And all the people that were in the gate, and 
the elders ſaid; We are witneſſes: The Lox make the woman 
* that is come into thine Houſe, like Rachel, and like Leah, 
© which two did build tHe hotiſe of Ifrael : and do thou wworthily 
in Fphratah; afid he famous in Bethlehem: And let thy heuſe 
„be like the houſe of Phatez (Whom Tamar bare unto Judah) of 
« the ſeed which the Lok p ſhall give thee of this young wo- 
„ man. 2 SIS Hb SUS ;tts03 J 10 noi 10 400 1 15 
80 Boaz tock Ruth, and ſhe was his wife: and when he went 
*in unto her, che Long gave ber conception, und ſhe bare 4 
% fon. And the women ſaid unto Naomi, Bleſſed be the EOD, 
* which hath not left thee tis day without a kinſman; chat his 
name may be famous in Ifrael. And he ſhall be unto thee a re- 
ſtorer of thy life, and a nouriſher of chine old age ? for thy 
daughter in law which loveth thee, which is better to thee than 
Vol. I. R ſeven 
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* 


1 


ſeven tons, hath born him. And Naomi took. the child, and 
laid it in her bolom, and became nurſe unto it (a)“?! 
The dramatic mode is far from pleaſing ſo much in rearing dive 


hiltorical facts. Take the following example. 


cc 


** Wherefore Nathan ſpake unto Bath-ſheba the e of So- 
lomon, ſaying, Haſt thou not heard that Adonijah the ſon of 
Haggith doth reign, and David our lord knoweth it not? Now 
therefore come, let me, I pray thee, give thee counſel, that thou 
mayſt ſave thine own life, and the life of thy ſon Solomon. 
Go, and get thee in unto, king David, and ſay unto him, Didſt 


not thou, my lord O king, ſwear unto thine handmaid, ſay- 
ing, Alluredly Solomon thy fon ſhall reign after me, and he 
bal it upon my throne ? why then doth Adonijah reign! Be- 
* 101d, while thou yet talkeſt there with the king, I will alſo. come 
in after thee, and confirm thy words. 4 


And Bath-ſheba went in unto the kivg, into the ar 


11 01 At. vrt aomoloe oy 
(e) Ruth, 1. 8. —1v. 16. 
"1 / * | , 3 „ 14 1 


and the king was very old; and Abiſhag the Shunammite mi- 


niſtered unto the king. And Bath-ſheba bowed, and did ober- 
ſance unto. the king: and the king ſaid, What wouldſt thou? 


And the ſaid unto him, My lord, thou ſwareſt by the Loxp 
thy God unto thine handmaid, ſaying, Aſſuredly Solomon thy 
ſon {hall reign after me, and he ſhall fit upon my throne: and 
now- behold; Adonijah reigneth; and now my lord the king, 


thou knoweſt it not. And he hath flain oxen, and fat cattle, 
and ſheep in abundance, and hath called all the ſons of the 


king, and Abiathar the prieſt, and Joab the captain of the hoſt : 


but Solomon thy ſervant hath he not called. And thou, my 
lord O king, the eyes of all Iſrael are upon thee, that thou : 


ſhouldſt tell them Who {aall ſit on the throne of my lord the 


, * ' 
1171 4 Ci 4 7 = , i n # £ 
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40 | king 
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“ king after him. Otherwiſe it ſhall come to paſs, when my lord 
„the king ſhall ſleep with 1 that T and my ſon Solo- 
„ mon {hall be counted offenders of Þ 
And lo, while ſhe yet talked with the Kits Nathan the pro- 
„ phet alſo came in. And they told the king, ſaying, Behold, 
Nathan the prophet. And when he was come in before tlie 
king, he bowed himſelf before the king with his face to the 
„ground. And Nathan ſaid; My lord © king, haſt tliou ſaid, 
* Adonijah ſhall reign after me, and he ſhall fir upon my throne? 
For he is gone down this day, and hath flain oxen, and fat 
cattle, and ſheep in abundance, and hath called all the king's 
* ſons, and the captains of the hoſt, and Abiathar the prieſt; and 
+ behold, they eat and drink before him, and ſay, God fave 
king Adonijah. But me, even me thy ſervant, and Zadok the 
** prieſt, and Benaiah the ſon of Jehoiada, and thy ſervant Solo- 
mon hath he not called. Is this thing done by my lord the king, 
and thou haſt not ſhewed it unto thy ſervant, Who . _ on 
the throne of my lord the king after him? Or 221 
Then king David anſwered and ſaid, Call me Bath-ſhed4: 
and ſhe came into the king's preſence, and ſtood before the 
„king. And the king ſware; and ſaid, As the Lord lveth, that 
* hath redeemed my ſoul out of all diſtreſs, even as I ſware un- 
to thee by the LoRD God of Hrael, ſaying, Aſſuredly Solomon 
thy ſon ſhall reign after me, and he thall fit upon my throne 
in my ſtead; even ſo will I certainly do this day. Then Bath- 
« ſheba bowed with her face to the earth, and did reverence to 
mug king, and ſaid, Let my lord king David live for ever. 
And king David ſaid, Call me Zadok the prieſt, and Nathan 

the prophet, and Benaiah the ſon of Jchoiada. And they came 
before the king. The king alſo ſaid unto them, Take with you 
the ſervants of your lord, and cauſe Solomon my ſon to ride 
2 vpon mine own mule, and bring him down to Gihon. And 
R 2 wn - 
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40 
40 
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«6 


«cc 


let Zadok the prieſt, and Nathan the prophet, anoint him there 
king over Ifrael: and blow ye with the trumpet, and ſay, God 
ſave king Solomon. Then ye ſhall: come up after him, that he 
may come and ſit upon my throne; for he ſhall be king in my 


ſtead: and I have appointed him to be ruler over Iſrael, and o- 
ver Judah. And Benaiah the ſon of Jehoiada anſwered the 


© king, and ſaid, Amen: the Lokp God of my lord the king ſay 
ſo too. As the Lo Ro hath been with my lord the king, even ſo 


be he with Solomon, and make his throne greater then the throne 
of my lord king David. So Zadok the prieſt, and Nathan the 
prophet, and Benaiah the ſon of Jehoiada, and the Cherethites 


and the Pelethites, went down, and cauſed Solomon to ride up- 


on king David's mule, and brought him to Gihon. And Zadok 


the prieſt took an horn of oyl out of the tabernacle, and anoint- 


ed Solomon: and they blew the trumpet, and all the people 
ſaid, God ſave king Solomon. And all the people came up af- 
ter him, and the people piped with pipes, and rejoyced with 
great joy, ſo that the earth rent with the ſound of them. 

© And Adonijah, and all the gueſts that were with him, heard 
it, as they had made an end of eating: and when Joab heard 
the ſound of the trumpet, he ſaid, Wherefore is this noiſe of 
the city, being in an uprore? And while he yet ſpake, behold, 
Jonathan the fon of Abiathar the prieſt came, and Adonijah 
ſnd unto him, Come in, for thou art a valiant man, and 


bringeſt good tidings. And Jonathan anſwered and ſaid to - 


donijah, Verily our lord king David hath made Solomon king. 
And the king has ſent with him Zadok the prieſt, and Nathan 


the prophet, and Benaiah the ſon of Jehoiada, and the Chere- 
thites, and the Pelethites, and they have cauſed him to ride up- 


on the king's mule. And Jadok the prieſt, and Nathan the 
prophet have anointed him king in Gihon : and they are come 
up from thence rejoycing, 10 that the city rang again: this is 

the 
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the noiſe that ye have heard. And alſo Solomon ſitteth on the 
« throne: of the kingdom. And moreover: the king's ſeryants 
came to bleſs our lord king David, ſaying, God make the name 
of Solomon better than thy name, and make his throne great- 
er than thy throne: and the king bowed himſelf upon the bed. 
And alſo thus ſaid the king, Bleſſed be the Lox D God of Iſrael, 
% which hath given one to fit on my throne this day, mine eyes 
even ſeeing it. And all the gueſts: that were with Adonijah 
* were afraid, and roſe up, and went every man his way (a)“ . 

In the example here given are found frequent repetitions; not 
however by the ſame. perſon, but by different perſons cho have 
occaſion in the courſe of the ſtory to ſay the ſame things; which 
is natural in the dramatic mode, where things are repreſented pre- 
ciſely as they were tranſacted, In that view, Homer's repetitions 
are a beauty, not a blemiſh; for they are confined te che dramas 
tic part, and never occur in the narrative. IO bist 

But the dramatic mode of reed le pleaſing; 
is tedious and intolerable in a long hiſtory. In the, progrets 
of ſociety new appetites and new paſſions. ariſe; men come to 
be involved with each other in various connections; incidents 
and events multiply, and hiſtory becomes intricate by an end- 
leſs variety of circumſtances. Dialogue accordingly is more ſpa- 
ringly uſed, and in hiſtory plain narration is mixed with it. 
Narration is as it were the ground-work, and dialogue is raiſed 
upon it, like flowers in embroidery. Homer is admitted by all to 
be the great maſter in that mode of compoſition. Nothing can be 
more perfect in that reſpect than the Iliad. The Odyſſey is far in- 
ferior; and to guard myſelf, againſt the cenſure of the blind ad- 
mirers of en a tribe extremely formidable, 1. 0. to my 
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aid a celebrated critic, whoſe ſuperior taſte and judgement” never 
has been diſputed. The Odyſiey,” ſays Longinus, ſhows 
„% ov natural it is for a writer of a great genius, in his decli- 
„ ning age, to ſink down to fabulous narration ; for that Homer 
* compolcd the Odyſſey after rhe Iliad is evident from many 
circumſtances. As the Iliad was compoſed while his genius 
was in its greateſt vigeur, the ſtructure of that work is drama- 
tic and full of action; the Odylley, on the contrary, is moſtly em- 
ploy d in narration, proceeding from the coldneſs of old age. 
In that later compoſition, Homer may be compared to the ſet- 
„ting ſun, which has ſtill the ſame greatneſs; but not the ſame 
ardor or force. We ſee not in the Odyſſey that ſublime of the 
* Iliad which conſtantly proceeds in the ſame animated tone, 
that ſtrong tide of motions and paſſions flowing ſucceſſively like 
waves in a florm. But Homer, like the ocean, is great, even 
* when he cbbs, and loſes himſelf in narration and incredible 
«© fictions; witneſs his deſcription of tempeſts, the adventures of 
+ Ulyſles with Polyphemus the Cyclops, and many others .“ 

The narrative mode came in time fo to prevail, that in a long 
chain of hiſtory, the writer commonly leaves off dialogue altogether. 
Early writers of that kind appear to have very little judgement in 
diſtinguiſhing capital facts from minute circumftances, ſuch as can 
be ſupply'd by the reader without being mentioned. The hiſtory 

of the Trojan war by Dares Phrygius is a curious inſtance of that 
cold and creeping manner of compoſition.” Take the following 
paſſage.) e — made a deſcent aer engt w 
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Laomedon, and made a preſent of Heſione, the King's daughter, 
to Telamon his companion. Priamus, who ſucceeded to the king- 
dom of Troy upon the death of his father Laomedon, ſent Ante- 
nor to demand his ſiſter Heſione. Our author proceeds in the 
following manner. Antenor, as commanded by Priamus, took 
“ ſhipping, and failed to Magneſia, where Peleus reſided. Peleus 
H entertained him hoſpitably three days, and the fourth day 
« demanded; whence he came. Antenor ſaid, that he was 
ordered by Priamus to demand from the Greeks, that they 
s ſhould reſtore Heſione. When Peleus heard this he was angry, 
&© becauſe it concerned his family, Telamon being his brother; 
and ordered the ambaſſador to depart. Antenor, without de- 
* lay, retired to his ſhip, and ſailed to Salamis, where Telamon 
e reſided, and demanded of him, that he ſhould reſtore Heſione 
to her brother Priamus; as it was unjuſt to detain ſo long in 
fſervitude a young woman of royal birth. Telamon anſwered, 
that he had done nothing to Priamus; and that he would not 
reſtore what he had received as a reward for his valour ; and 
ordered Antenor to leave the iſland. Antenor went to Achaia; 
and failing. from thence to Caſtor and Pollux, demanded of 
chem to ſatisfy; Priamus, by reſtoring to him lis ſiſter Heſione:) 


Caſtor and Pollux denied that they had done any injury to Pri- 


amus, but that Laomedon had firſt injured them; ordering 
** Antenor to depart. From thence he ſailed to Neſtor in Pylus, 


telling him the cauſe of his coming; which when Neſtor heart!,” 


« he begun to exclaim, how Antenor durſt fet his foot in Gebe 
& ſeeing the Greeks were firſt injured by the Phrygians. When 
** Antenor found that he had obtained nothing, and that Pri- 

*,amus- was contumehoutly treated, he went on ſhipboard, and 

returned home.“ The Roman Wiſterieb befe fore che ting © of C 
cero are chronicles merely. Cato, Fabius, Fictor, and Fiſo, con- 
fined 
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fined tliemſelves to naked: facts (a). In the Auguſte Hiforiz forips 
tres wee lind nothing but a jejane/ narrative of facts, commonly 
of very lrtle moment, concerning à degenerate pegple, without 4 
fingle incident that can rouſe the imagination, or exereiſe The 
judgement,” The nn hiſtories are all * them NNE in 
the ſame manner . 13 rn 
The dry narrative manner being ay late inviting or ge 
2 a taſte for embelliſſiment prompted ſome writers to ho cop ονsũ 
and verboſe. Saxo Grammaticus, who in the 12th century compoſed 
in Latin a hiſtory of Denmark, ſurpriſingly pure at that early 
period, is extremely verboſe and full of tautologies. Such a ſtyle, 
at any rate unpleaſant; is intolerable in a modern tongue, before 
it is enriched with a ſtock of phraſes for expreſſing aptly the great 
variety of incidents that enter into hiſtory. Take the following 
example out of an endleſs number. Henry VII. of England, ha- 
ving the young Queen of Naples in view for a wife, deputed 
three men in character of ambaſſadors, to viſit her, and to anfever 
certain quefttons contained in curious and exquiſite inſiruc tion for ta- 
king a ſurvey of her perſon, complexion, &c. as expreſſed by Bacon 
in his life of that prince. One of the inſtructions was, to pro- 
eure a IO of — ene n would think Tree 
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Euripides, in his Phœnicians, introduces Oedipus, under ſentence of baniſh- 
ment and blind, calling for bis ſtaft;. his daughter Antigone putuing it in his hand, 
and direcling every cp, to keep him ſrom., thumbling,) Such minute circumſtan- 
ces, like what are frequent in Richardſon's novels, tend indeed to make the reader 
conceive humfclf to be a ſpectator (5): but whether that advantage be not more 
than overbalanced by the 1 of n narrative, . be * 

} tf 7316 Y ITT 200 T EAPO Yr tO 2.4 
S WIFE; 1603 S49G9 ©3357 31k 20 4 210.444 91 Mat sigi geo 10 1S908h 7? 


(a) Cicero De Oratore, lib. 2. Nog. 


(5) See Elements of Criticiſm, chap. 2. part 1. ſe. 3. 
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quire many words; yet behold | the inſtruction itſelf. The 
King's ſaid ſervants {hall alſo, at their comyng to the parties of 
** payne, diligently enquere for ſome conynge paynter having 
good experience in making and paynting of viſages and por- 
**/ tretures, and ſuche oon they ſhall take with them to the place 
„ where the ſaid Quunis make their abode, to the intent that the 
aid paynter maye draw a picture of the viſage and ſemblance 
of the ſaid young Quine, as like unto her ds it can or may he 
** conveniently doon, which picture and image they ſhall ſubſtan · 
** tially note, and marke in every pounte and ci reumſtance, ſoo that 
it agree in ſimilitude and likeneſſe as near as it may poſſible to 


« the veray viſage, countenance, and ſemblance of the ſaid:Quine; | 


< and in caſe they may perceyve that the paynter, at the furſt 
or ſecond making thereof, hath not made the ſame perfaite to 

ture or circumſtance, either in colours, or other proporeions 
of the ſaid viſage, then they ſhall cauſe the ſame paynter, or 
ͤſome other: the moſt conyng paynter that they can gete, ſoo 
oſtentimes to-renewe. and reforme the ſame picture, till it be 
< made perfaite,' and agreeable in every behalfe, with the very 
image and viſage of che ſaid Quine . After this ſpecimen ſo 
much to his Lordſhip's taſte, one will not be ſurprifed at the flat- 
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The eee neee eee ners · paper, 9 60 almoſt ri- 
val this eloquent piece. After obſerving chat the froſt was intenſe, which; fays thie 
writer, renders travelling very dangerous either in town or country, he proceeds 
thus. We would therefore recommend it to ſhopkeepers, and thoſe whoſe houſes 
<< are coſe upon the ſtreets or lanes, to ſcatter” aſhes/oppolite to their doors, as it 
% may be a means of preventing paſſengers from falling, which they are in = 
« danger of doing at preſent, from the Lippiges of the Arrest where f 
js not followed.“ 
v 991 1 3169 e (101129153 0 A 252 . 
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neſs of the hiſtorical ſtyle during that period. By that flatneſs of 
ſtyle his Lordthip's hiſtory of Henry VII. ſinks below the -gravity 
and dignity of hiſtory; particularly in his ſimiles, metaphors, 
and alluſions, not leſs diſtant than flat. Of Perkin Warbeck and 
his followers he ſays, that they were now like ſand without 
. lime, ill bound together.“ Fi Again, 5 But P erkin, adviſed | ro 
* keep' his fire; which hitherto burned as it were upon green 
«wood; alive with continual blowing, ſailed again into Ireland.“ 
Again, As in the tides of people once up, there want not common- 
Ay ſtirring winds to make them more rough, ſo this people did 
© light upon two ringleaders or captains.“ Again, ſpeaking of 
che Corniſh inſurgents, and of the cauſes that inflamed them, 
Hut no theſe bubbles by much ſtirring began to meet, as they 
uſed to do on the top of water.“ Again, ſpeaking of Perkin, 
** And as it fareth with ſmoak, that never loſeth itſelf till it be at 
„the higheſt, he did now before his end raiſe his ſtile, intytling 
** himſelf no more Richard Duke of Tork, but Richard the 
“Fourth, King of England.” He deſcends ſometimes fo low as 
to play upon words; witneſs the following ſpeech made for Perkin 
to the King of Scotland. High and mighty King! your Grace 
may be pleaſed benignly to bow your ears to hear the tragedy 
** of a young man that by right ought to hold in his hand tlie 
ball of a kingdom, but by fortune is made himſelf a ball, toſſed 
from miſery to miſery, and from place to place.” The folow- 
ing is a ſtrangely forc'd alluſion. Talking of Margaret Ducheſs 
of Burgundy, who had patronized Lambert Simnel and Perkin 
Warbeck, he ſays, It is the ſtrangeſt thing in the world, that 
the Lady Margaret ſhould now, when other women give over 
child- bearing, bring furth two ſuch monſters, being, at birth, 
not of nine or ten months, but of many years. And whereas , 
++ other natural mothers bring furth children weak, and not able 
to help themſelves, ſhe: bringeth furth tall ſtriplings, able, ſoon 
1001 8 after 
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after their coming into the world, to bid battle to mighty 
6% kings.“ I ſhould not have given ſd many inſtances of puerilities 
in compoſition, were they mot the performance of à great ꝓhiloſo: 
pher. Low indeed muſt have been _ . of Wars wn 
infected its greateſt genius. 93 1 kt u aro notiot aid 
Ihe perfection of hiſtorical Wee which writers, at: laſt 
attain to after wandering} through various imperfect modes, is a 
relation of intereſting facts connected with their motives and conſe· 
quences. A hiſtory of that kind is truly a chain of cauſes and ef 
fects. The hiſtory of Thucydides, and ſtill more that of Tacitus, 
are ſhining' inſtances of that modlmmmee. 
A language in its original poverty, being deficient in ſtrength 
and variety, has nothing at command for enforcing a thought but 
to redouble the expreſſion. Inſtances are without number in tlie 
Old Teſtament. And they ſay, How doth God know, and is 
* there knowledge in the Moſt High?” Again, Thus ſhalt thou 
ſay to the houſe. of Jacob, and tell to the children of Iſrael.“ 
Again, I will be an enemy unto thine enemies, and an adverfary 
unto thine adverſaries.” Again, To know wiſdom and in- 
ſtruction, to pereeive the words of underſtanding; t receive the 
inſtruction of wiſdom. She layeth her hands to the fpandle, 
and her hands hold che diſtaff. Put away from thee a fro- 
„ward mouth; and perverſe lips put far from theel Letithine 
eyes look . on, and 1 thine eye-hds __ ſtraight before 
sine 19362160 10 gut 4lulls boot Neff A ei B 
0 Aidgbesed- ww ab fin eee eee 
uon; for kill the latter was improved, tiere were nd models for 
ſtudying tlie former. Cicero's oration for Roſcius s compoſed in 
a ſtyle diffuſe and highly ornamented which, ſays Plutarch was 
univerfally approvet;, herauſe ar chat tie the fiylewf MHH 
troduced into Rome with its JüH, , was in High vogue, But Ca- 
Teo," in a journey to Gretce, where he leifurely ſtudiell Get nu- 
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thors; was taught to prune off ſuperfluities, and to purify his 
ſtyle, which he did to a high degree of reſinement. He introdu- 
ced into his native tongue a ſweetnets, a grace; a majeſty, that 
ſurpriſed the world, and even the Romans themſelves. Cicero 
obſerves with great regret, that if ambition for power had not 
drawn Julius Cæſgar from the bar to command legions, he wauld 
have become the moſt complete orator in the world. 80 partial 
are men to the profeſſion in which they excel. Eloquence tri- 
umphs in a popular aſſembly, makes ſome figure in a court of law 
compoſed of many judges; very little where there is but a ſingle 
judge, and none at all in a deſpotic government. Eloquence flour 
riſhed in the republics of Athens and. of Rome; and * 58 
figure at preſent in a Britiſh houſe of Commons. 

The Greek ſtage has been juſtly admired among all — na- 
tions. The tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides in particular are 
by all critics held to be perfect in their kind, excellent models for 
imitation, but far above rivalſhip. If the Greek ſtage was fo 
early brought to maturity, it is a phenomenon not a little ſingular 
in the progreſs of arts. The Greek tragedy made a rapid progreſs 
from Theſpes to Sophocles and, Euripides, whoſe compoſitions are 
indeed the moſt complete that ever were, exhibited in Greece: but 
whether they be really ſuch maſterpieces, as. is generally thought, 
will admit ſome doubt. The ſubject is curious: and I hope the 
candid reader will give attention to what. follows. 4 

No human voice could fill the Greek theatre, which was 7 * 
cious as to contain ſeveral thouſands without croy ding. A braſs 
pipe was invented to ſtrengthen the voice; but that invention 
ſuppreſſed the melody of pronunciation, by confining the voice to 
a harſh monotony, The pipe was not the only unpleaſant cir- 
cumſtance: every actor wore à maſk ; for what end or purpoſe, is 
not explained. It may be true, that the expreſſions of the coun- 
tenance could not be diſtinctly ſeen by thoſe Who occupied che 

back 
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back rows ; and a maſk poſſibly was thought neceſſary in order to 
put all the citizens upon u level, But without prying into the 


cauſe, let us only figure an or with a maſ and a pipe He 


may repreſent tolerably a fim ple incident or plain thought) ſuch as 
are the materials of an Italian upera; but xhe voice, eountenance, 
and geſtures, are indiſpenſable in expreſſing refined ſentiments, 
and the more delicate tones of paſſion 09 110191 207 2110990 2761) 
Where then liet the charm in ancient tragedies that captivated 
all ranks of men? Greek tragedies are more active than ſonti- 
mental: they contain many ſenfible reflections on morals, man- 
ners, and upon life in general; but no ſentiments except what are 
plain and obvious. The ſubjeRs are of the ſimpleſt kind, ſuck as 
give riſe to the paſſions of hope, fear, love; hatred, envy, and re- 
venge, in cheir moſt ordinary exertions: no intricate nor delicate 
ſituation to occaſion any ſingular emotion; no gradual ſwelling 
and ſabfiding of paſſion; and ſeldom any conflict between differ- 
ent paſſions. I would not however be underſtood as meaning to 
depreciate Greek tragethes. Ihey are indeed wonderful produ- 
tions of genius, conſidering that the Greeks at that period were 
but beginning to emerge from reughneſs and barbarity inte à 
taſte for literature. The compoſitions of Eſchylus, Sophocles, And 
Euripides, muſt have been Highly reliſhed among a people 'whis 
had no idea of any thing more perfect. We judge by compariſon, 
and every work is held to be perfect that has no rival. It ought'at 
the ſame time to be kept in view, chat it was not tie dialogue 
which chiefly enchanted the Arhenians, nor variety in the*paffi6ns 
reprefented, nor perfection in the actors, but niachinery ant! pott 
pous decoration, joined with exquiſite muſie. That theſe parti 
culars were carried to the greateſt height, we may with certeinty 
conclude from the extravagant füms beſtow'd on them: the &. 


biting a fingle tragedy was more etpenſtde td the Athentähs- tir 


thar fleet or their _ y in any ſingle campaign. 5103 ans! 
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One would imagine, however, that theſe compoſitions were too 
ſimple to enchant for ever; as variety in action, ſentiment, and 
paſſion is requiſite, without which the ſtage will not continue 
long a favourite entertainment: and yet we find not a ſingle im- 
provement attempted after the days of Sophocles and Euripides. 
This may appear a matter of wonder at firſt view. But the won 
der vaniſhes upon conſidering, that the manner of performance 
prevented abſolutely any improvement. A fluctuation of paſſion 
and refined ſentiments would have made no figure on the Grecian 
ſtage. Imagine the diſcording ſcene between Brutus and Caſſius 
in Julius Cæſar to be there exhibited, or the handkerchief in the 
Moor of Venice: how ſlight would be their effect, hen pro- 
nounced in a maſk, and through a pipe? The workings of na- 
ture upon the countenance, and the flections of voice expreſſive of 
various feelings, ſo deeply affecting in modern repreſentation, 
would have been entirely loſt. If a great genius had ariſen with 
talents for compoſing a pathetic tragedy in perfection, he would 
have made no figure in Greece. An edifice muſt: have been erected 
of a moderate ſize: new actors mult have been trained to act with 
a bare face, and to pronounce. in their own voice. And after all 
there remained a greater miracle ſtill to be performed, viz. a total 
reformation of taſte | in the people. of Athens. In one word, the 
ſimplicity of the Greek tragedy was ſuited to the manner of act- 
ing; and that manner excluded all improvements. 

From theſe premiſſes an inference may with, un e 
that delicacy of taſte and feeling were hut faintly known among 
the Greeks, even when they made the greateſt figure. Muſic in- 
deed may be ſucceſsfully employ d in a, ſentimental | tragedy ;, 
but pomp and ſplendor of performance avail; nothing. A ſpectator ; 
deeply affected is regardleſs,ofydecarauen. I appeal to the reproving 
ſcene between Hamlet and the Queen his mother: does any man of 

raſte\beſtow the ſiighteſt attention on the beauty of the ſcenery 2, If, 


would 
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would however be raſh to involve in the ſume eenſure every Athe- 
nian. Do not pantomime-fhow; rope-dancing, and ether futli 
faſhionable ſpectacles, draw multitudes from che deepeſt trage 
dies? And yet among us there are perſons of taſte not a feœ r ww] 
deſpiſe ſuch ſpectacles as fit only for the mob, perſons ho never 
bow'd the knee to Baal. And if there were ſuch perſons in Athens, 
of which we have no reaſon to doubt; it proves 'the ſuperiority of 
their caſte: they had n example of — 
than were: exhibited on their ſtage; we have many: 
With reſpeèct to comedy, it does not appear that the Greek co- 
medy ſurpaſſed the tragedy in its progreſs toward perfection. Hol 
race mentions thiee ſtages of Greek comedy. The firſt Was well 
ſuited to the Tough and coarſe manners of the-Greeks, hen Eu- 
polis, Cratinus, and Ariſtophanes wrote. Theſe authors were not 
aſhamed to repreſent on the ſtage real perſons, not even diſguiſing 
their names; of which we have a ſtriking inſtance in a comedy of 
Ariſtophanes called Ihe Clouds, where Socrates is introduced; and 
moſt contemptuouſſy treated. This ſort of comedy, ſparing nei 
ther gods nor men, was reſtrained by the magiſtrates of Athens 
ſo far as to prohibit perſons to be named on the tage. This led- 
writers to do hat is done at preſent: che characters and manners 
of known perſons were painted ſo much to the life, that there cild 
be no miſtake; and che ſatire was indeed heightened by this re. 
gulation; as it was an additional pleafure to find out the names 
that were meant in the repreſentation. Fhis was termed the 
middle: comedy. But as there fill! remained too great ſcbpe for db 
loquy and licentiouſneſs, a law was mate protiibiting real events 
or incidents to be introduced upon che ſtage. This law appfly 
baniſhed | ſatire: againſt individuals, and cenfined ir to manners 
and cuſtoms in general. Obedient tö this lach Are th ce des 
of Menander, Philemon, and Diphilius; who flouriſie about 300} 
years before the Chriſtian era. And this is 'termed the third age 
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of Greek comedy, The comedies of Ariſtophanes, wluch ſtill re- 
main, err not leſs againſt taſte chan againſt decency. But we have 
good ground to believe, that the Greek comedy vas conſiderably 
refined hy Menander and his eotemporaries; and we muſt rely 
upon collateral evidence, becauſe we have very few remains of 
their works. Their works however were far from perfection, if 
ve can draw any comjecture from their imitator Plautus, who 
rote about a century later. Plautus was a writer of genius; aul 
it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed that his copies did not fall much 
hort of the originals, at leaſt in matters that can be faithfully co- 
pied; and he {hows very little art, either in his compoſitions; or in 
are wondrous ſimple, very little varied, and very little intereſting. 
The ſubject of almoſt every piece is a young man in love with a 
muſic- girl, deſiring to purchaſe her from the procurer, and em- 
ö ploying a favourite ſlave to cheat his father out of the price; and 
che different ways of accompliſhing the cheat, is all the variety we 
find. In ſome few of his comedies the ſtory riſes to a higher tone, 
the muſic- girl being diſcovered to be the daughter of a free man, 
which removes every obſtruction to a marriage between her and 
her lover. In the conduct of his pieces there is a miſerable defect 
of art. Inſtead of unfolding-the ſubject in the progreſs of the ac- 
tion, as is done by Terence, and by every modern writer, Plau- 
tus introduces a perſon for no other end but to explain the ſtory 
to the audience. In one of his comedies, a houſehold- god is ſo 
- obliging as not only to unfold the ſubject, but to relate beforo- 
hand every particular that is to be repreſented, not excepting the 
cataſtrophe. Did not Plautus know, that it is pleaſant to have 
our curioſity raiſed about what will happen next? In the courſe 
of the action, perſons are frequently introduced who are heard 
talking to themſelves on the open ſtreet. One would imagine the 
Greeks to have been great babblers, when they could not refrain ſo- 
N liloquies 
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Hloquies even in puhlie. Could: Plautus have been fo artleſs in 
the conduct of his pieces,” bad a mbre perfect model been e- 
bitect to him: hy Menander or the'other author irentened ? 0 
« It is obſerved in Elements of Critieiſin (i) chat wen u lan- 
guage begins to receive ſome” poliſh,” and the meaning of words is 
— aſcertained;! then it is that a play of words comes to he 
reliſhed o At that period ef the Rem language Plautus wrote. 
His wit ooniſiſts almoſt entirely in à play uf words, an eternal 
jingle, words brought together chat have nearly the ſame ſound, 
with different meanings, and words of different ſounds that hade 
the ſame meaning. As the Greek language had arrived to its per- 
fection many years befofe, ſuch falſe wit may be juſtly aſoribod 
to Plautus himſfeif, not to the Greeks from whom he copied. 
What was the period of that baſtard wit in Greece, I'know not; 
but ĩt appears not to have been antiquated in Homer's days, wit- 
'neſs che joke in the Odyſſey,” where Ulyſſes Unpoſedupga; Poly- 
phemus by balling himfelf Hbutis dr No-man. Nor ſcemd it to 
have been antiquated in the days of Euripides, be be Cyclops 
repeats the ſame filly joke. The Roman genius ſoon purged: their 
compoſitions of ſuch infantine beauties; for in Terence, Who 
rote about fifty years later than Plautus, there is ſcarce a d eſtige 
of them The dialogue beſide of Terence is more natiiral and chr- 
rect, not a word but to the purpoſe: Plautus is full of tautologits, 
and digreſſions very little to the purpoſe. In a; word, conſidering 
the ſlow progreſs of arts, the Roman theatre, from the tim of Blautus 
to that of Terence, made as rapid a progreſs ds perhaps ever hip- 
pened in any country.” Ariſtotle defines comiecty to be am imitaridn 
'6E I een nn provoking” laughter. The ebmedies of 
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Plautus correſpond accurately to that ene thoſe of Terence 
riſe to a higher tone. 

Beſide the diſadvantages of the atk wes pipe mien e 
there are two cauſes that tended to keep back the Greek and Ro- 
man comedy from the perfection of its kind. Ihe firſt is the flow 
progreſs of ſociety among thele nations, occaſioned by debarring 
the female ſex from it. Without a mixture of the two ſexes ſociety 
can never arrive at any degree of refinement, not to talk of perfec- 
tion. That mixture brings to light every latent talent and every 
variety of character. To judge from ancient writers, man was a 
very plain being. Tacitus wrote when ſociety between the ſexes 
was abundantly free; and in no author before him is to be found 
any thing beyond the outlines of character. In ancient comedies 
there are miſers, lovers, paraſites, procurers; but the individuals of 
eacli claſs are caſt in the ſame mould, In the Rudens of Plautus, it is 
true, a micr is painted with much anxiety about his hidden treaſure, 
every tritling incident being converted by him into a cauſe of ſuſ- 
picion; but he is ſtill the ſame miſer that is painted by others, 
without any ſhade or ſingularity in the character. Homer is the 
only ancient that deſerves to be excepted : his heroes have all cou- 
rage; but courage in each is clearly of a difterent kind. Know- 
ledge of an endleſs variety of character in the human ſpecies, ac- 
quired from unreſtrained ſociety, has enabled the moderns to en- 
rich the theatre with new characters without end. What elle is it 
but defect of knowledge in the diſpoſitions of men that has con- 
fined Plautus and Terence, like the Italian comedy, to a very few 
characters? | Fee” 

Nothing is more evident than the ſuperiority of Terence above 
Plautus in the art of writing; and conſidering that Terence is a 
later writer, nothing would appear more natural, if they did not 
copy the ſame originals, It may be owing to genius that Terence 
excell'd in purity of language, and propriety of dialogue; but how 

account 


account for his ſuperiority over Plautus in the conſtruction and 
conduct of a play ? It will not certainly be thought, that Plautus 
would imitate the worſt- conſtructed plays, leaving the beſt to thoſe 
who ſhould come after him. This difficulty has not occurred to 
any of the commentators, ſo far as I can recollect. Had the 
works of Menander and of his cotemperaries been preſerved, they 
probably would have explained the myſtery; bent for want 
that light will probably remain a myſtery for ever. 


prince of poets. Such perfection in an author who flouriſhed when 
arts were far ſhort of maturity, is ſurpriſing, is miraculous.' An 
author of genius (a) has endeavoured to account for this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon ; and I willingly acknowledge, that he has 


thrown above upon the Greek theatre has encouraged me to at- 
tempt a criticiſm on the Iliad, in order to judge whether Homer 
has ſo far anticipated the ordinary progreſs of nature as in a very 
early period to have arrived at the perfection of his art. 

To form a good writer, genius and judgement muſt concur. 
Nature ſupplies the former; but to the latter inſtruction and imi- 
tation are eſſential. Shakeſpeare lived in an age that afforded him 
little opportunity to cultivate or improve his judgement ; and tho 
inimitable in every article that depends on genius, there are found 


that require judgement ripen'd by experience. Homer lived in a 
rude age, little advanced in uſeful arts, and ſtill leſs in civilization. 
and enlarged benevolence. The nations engaged in the Trojan war 
are deſcribed by him as in a progreſs from the ſhepherd- ſtate to 
that of agriculture, TIO mention is ma de! in the Had of the 


(a) Eſſay on the life * writings of Homer. ern 
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Homer has for more than two thouſand years been held the 


exerted much induſtry, as well as invention; but in my appre- 
henſion without giving much ſatisfaction. The new light that is 


many defects in the conduct of his plays, and in other particulars 
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moſt eminent men being ſhepherds. Andromache in particular (a) 
mentions ſeven of her brethren-who were flain by Achilles as they 
tended their father's flocks and herds; In that ſtate, garments of 
woollen cloth were uſed; but the ſkins of beaſts, the original clo- 
thing, were ſtill worn as an upper garment: every chief in the Iliad 
appears in that dreſs, Such indeed was the ſimplicity of this early 
period, that a black ewe was promiſed by each chief to the man 
who would undertake to be a ſpy. In times of ſuch ſimplicity, lite- 
rature could not be far advanced; and it is a great doubt, whether 
there was at that time a ſingle poem of the epic kind for Homer 
to imitate or improve upon. Homer is undoubtedly a wonderful 
genius, perhaps the greateſt that ever exiſted: his fire, and the 
boldneſs of his conceptions, are inimitable. But in that earty age 
it would fall little ſhort of a real miracle, to find ſuch ripeneſs of 
judgement, and correctneſs of execution, as in modern writers are 
the fruits of long experience, and progreſſive improvements, du- 
ring the courſe of many centuries. Homer is far from being ſo 
ripe, or ſo correct. I ſhall mention but two or three particulars; 
for to dwell upon the imperfections of ſo eminent an author is not 
pleaſant. The firſt is, that he reduces his heroes to be little better 
than puppets. Not one of them performs an action of eclat, but 
with the aſſiſtance of ſome deity: even Achilles himſelf is every 
where aided by ſuperior powers. It is Jupiter who inſpires Hector 
with boldneſs to perform the illuſtrious actions that are ſo finely 
deſcribed'in the 15th book; and it is Jupiter who, changing ſides, 
fills his heart with diſmay, Glaueus, deſperately wounded, ſup- 
plicates Apollo, is miraculouſly healed, and returns to the battle 
prefectly ſound. Hector, ſtruck to the ground with a ſtone, and 

at the point of giving up the ghoſt, is cured by Apollo, and ſent 


(a) Book 6, 


back 
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back to the battle with redoubled vigour: Homer reſambles a ſect 
of Chriſtians, who hold, that a man man can do nothing of hüimſelf, 
but that God does all. Can Homer's admirers be fo blind as not 
to perceive, that this ſort of machinery detracts from the dignity 
of his heroes, renders them leſs intereſting, and leſs worthy of 
admiration? Homer however is deſervedly ſuch a favourite that 


we are prone to admit any excuſe. In days of ignorance, people 


are much addicted to the marvellous. Homer himſelf, it may be 
juſtly ſuppoſed, was infected with that weakneſs; and he certainly 
knew that his hearers would be enchanted with every thing won+ 
derful and out of the common courſe of nature. Another, particu 
lar is his digreſſions without end, which draw our attention from 
the principal ſubject. I with as good an apology could be made for 


chem. Diomedes (a), for inſtance, meeting with Glaucus in the field 


of battle, and doubting from his majeſtic air whether he might not 
be an immortal, enquires who he was, declaring that he would not 
fight with a god. Glaucus lays hold of this, very ſlight opportuni- 
ty, in the very heat of action, to give a long hiſtory of his family. 
In the mean time the reader's patience is put to a trial, and his 
ardor cools. Agamemnon (5) deſiring advice how to reſiſt the Tro- 
jans, Diomedes ſprings forward; but before he offers advice, 
gives the hiſtory of all his progenitors, and of their characters, in 
a long train. And after all, what was the ſage advice that requi- 
red ſuch a preface? It was, that Agamemnon ſhould exhort; the 
Greeks to fight bravely, . At any rate, was Diomedes ſo little 
known as to make it proper to, fuſpend the action at ſo critical 
a juncture for a genealogical hiſtory? [There is a third e 
which PO merits Wer and chat is an endleſs number of of mi- 
1 WY al SIOKY 213 qu gatvig 16 1a, — is 
(a) Book 6. | 


(3) Book 14. > : > Soo ff (* 
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nute circumſtances, eſpecially in the deſcription of battles, where 
they are the moſt improper. One capital beauty of an epic poem 
is the ſelection of ſuch incidents and circumſtances as make a deep 
impreſſion, keeping out of view every thing low or familiar (a). 
An account of a ſingle battle employs the whole fifth book of the 
Iliad, and a great part of the ſixth : yet in the whole there is no 
general action; but unknown warriors, whom we never heard of 
before, killed at a diſtance with an arrow or a javelin ; and every 
wound deſcribed with anatomical accuracy. The whole ſeven- 
teenth book is employ'd 1n the conteſt about the dead body of Pa- 
troclus, ſtuffed with minute circumſtances below the dignity of 
an epic poem. In ſuch ſcenes the reader is fatigued with endleſs 
particulars ; and has nothing to ſupport him but the melody of 
Homer's verſification. Gratitude would prompt one to apologiſe 
for an author who affords ſo much pleaſure : the only apology I 
can think of for the particulars laſt mentioned is, that Homer had 
no good models to copy after; and that without good models it is 
in vain to expect maturity of judgement. In a word, Homer was 
a blazing ſtar, and the more to be admired becauſe he blazed in an 
obſcure age. But that he ſhould in no degree be tainted with the 
imperfections of ſuch an age is a wild thought : it is ſcarce pol- 
ſible, but by ſuppoſing him to be more than man. | 

Particular cauſes that advance the progreſs of fine arts, as well as 
of uſeful arts, are mentioned in che firſt pore of this Sketch, an 
to theſe I refer. F +, 72 | 

Having traced the progreſs of the fine arts toward maturity in 
a ſummary way, the decline of theſe arts comes next in order, 
An art, in its progreſs toward maturity, is greatly promoted by 
emulation; and after arriving at maturity, its downfal is not leſs 


(a) Elements of Criticiſm, vol, 1, p. 232. edit. 5. 


promoted 
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promoted by it. It is difficult to judge of perfection but by com- 
pariſon; and an artiſt, ambitious to outſtrip his predeceſſors, 
cannot ſubmit to be an imitator, but muſt ſtrike out ſomething 
new, which in an art advanced to ripeneſs, ſeldom fails to be a 
degeneracy. This cauſe of the decline of the fine arts, I ſhall en- 
deavour to illuſtrate by various inſtances. + The perfection of vocal 
muſic is to accompany paſſion, and to enforce ſentiment: In an- 
cient Greece the province of ; muſic; was well underſtood ; which 
being confined within its proper ſphere, had an enchanting influ- 
ence. 'Harmony at that time was very little cultivated, becauſe it 
was of very little uſe: melody; reaches the heart, and it is by it 
chiefly that a ſentiment is enforc'd, or a paſhon :footh'd:: harmony 
on the contrary reaches the ear only; and it is a matter of un- 
doubted experience, that the moſt melodious airs admit but of 
very ſimple harmony. Artiſts in later times, ignorant why har- 
mony was ſo little regarded by the ancients; apply'd themſelves 
ſeriouſly to its cultivation; and they have been wonderfully ſuc- 
ceſsful. But they have been ſucceſsful at the expence of melody; 
which in modern compoſitions, generally ſpeaking, is loſt amid 
the blaze of harmony. Theſe compoſitions tickle the ear by the 
luxury of complicated ſounds, but make ſeldom any impreſſion on 
the heart. The Italian opera in its form reſembles the Greek tra- 
gedy, from which it is evidently copied; but very little in ſub- 
ſtance. In the latter, muſic being made ſubſervient to ſentiment, 
the dialogue is nervous and ſublime: in the former, the whole” 
weight is laid on muſic, and the dialogue, devoid of ſentiment, is 
weak and ſpiritleſs. Reſtleſs man knows no golden mean, but 
will be attempting innovations without end. By the ſame am- 


* Corelli excells all the other moderns in combining harmony with melody. His 
melody could not be richer without impoveriſhing the harmony; and his harmony 
could 
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bition, architecture has viſibly declined from its perfection: The 
lonic was the favourite order when architecture was in its height 
of glory. The Corththian order came net; which, ii arttttipt= 

ing greater perfection, has deviated from the true fimplicity bf 
nature; and the deviation is ftill greater in the Compoſite or- 
der (a). With reſpect to literary productions, the firſt eſſays of 
the Romans were very imperfect. We may judge of this from 
Plautus, whoſe compoſitions are abundantly rude, the” much a4. 

mired by his cotemporaries, being the beſt that exiſted at 
that time. The exalted ſpirit of the Romans hurried them 
on to the grand and beautiful ; and literary productions of 
| all kinds were in perfection when Au guftus reigned. a At- 
tempting ſtill greater perfection, the Roman compoſitions be- 
came a ſtrange jumble of inconſiſtent parts; they were tumid and 
pompous, and at the ſame time full of antitheſes, conceit, and 
tinſel wit. Every thing new in the fine arts pleaſes, tho leſs per- 
fect than what we are accuſtomed to; and for that reaſon fuch com- 
poſitions were generally reliſhed. We ſee not by what gradual ſteps 
writers after the time of Auguſtus deviated from the patterns that 
were before them; for no book of any moment after that time is 
preſerved. till we come down to Seneca, in whoſe works narure and 
fimplicity give place to artificial thought and baſtard wit. He was 
a great corrupter of the Roman taſte ; and after him nothing was 
reliſhed but brilliant ſtrokes of fancy, with yery little regard to 
ſentiment : even Virgil and Cicero made no figure in compariſon. | 
Lucan. has a fare elevation of thought and Fe, very difficult to 
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could not be richer without impoveriſhing the melody. And therefore if 288 

is requiſite in any conſiderable degree; the — of * author may be pro- 
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be ſupported; and accordingly he inks often into, pnerile reflecy 
dions; Wtneſß his ancaminm, on, the river Ho, which, fg hes 
would: equal che Panyhe,. had it, che ame, mupnber pf tpihggafg 
ſtreams, Quintilian, 2, writer of true and claſſical tals, Who Was 
protected and encouraged. by Veſpaſian, attempted to, ſtem the tide 
of falſe writing. His rhetoric 1 45 compoſed i in an elegant iyle ; a 4 and 
d LURE LORNA delicacy of the critcal art, At the 
ſame time flouriſh, d Tacitus, poſſeſſi 250 more extenſive k 8015 edge 

of the nature of man, than any other author ancient or m „dern, i Mo 
Shakeſpeare be not excepted. His ſtyle. 1s original, C \ciſc , compad, 

and gomprehenſive; ry and 1 in what 1s properly Ca ed his hiſtory : 


pertectly correct and beautiful. _ | He has been imitated 7 everal, 
but never, equalled by : any. Brutus is ſaid to be the laſt © ie 


Romans for love of liberty: Quintilian and Tacitus may be ſaid " 
be the laſt of the Romans for literary genius. Pliny the younger 
is no exception: his ſtyle is affected, turgid, and fu l of childiſh 
brilliancy. Seneca and pliny are proper examples of writers who 
ſtudy ſhow more than ſubſtance, and who make ſenſe yield tb 
ſound. The difference between theſe authors and thoſe of the Au- 
guſtan age reſembles the difference between Greek and Italian 
muſic. Muſic among che Greeks limited itſelf to the employment to 
which i it is deſtin' d by nature, viz. to be the handmaid of Tens, 
to enforce, enliven, or ſweeten, a ſentiment. In the Italian opera 
the miſtreſs is degraded to be the handmaid ; and harmony ter- 
hs, with very little r ard to ſentiment, dete 30d badltitsn 
: fene 48 2 5 precipitates the downfal of every” fine 
art 1s deſpotiſm. The reaſon is obvious ; and there is a difmal Ex 
ample of it in Rome, particularly with en to eloquence. We 
learn from a dialogue accounting for the corruption of the Roman 
eloquence, that in the decline of the art it became faſhionable to 
ſtuff harangues with impertinent poetical quotations, without any 
view but ornament merely; and this alſo was long faſhionable 1 in 
Vol. I. 9 France. 
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154 MEN AS -INDIVIDUALS. Book 1. 
France. It happened unluckily for the Romans, and for the world, 


that the fine arts were at their height in Rome, and not much up- 
on the decline in Greece, when deſpotiſm put an end to the re- 
public. Auguſtus, it is true, retarded their fall, particularly that of 


literature; it being the politic of his reign to hide deſpotiſm, and 
to give his government an air of freedom. His court was a ſchool 
of urbanity, where people of genius acquired that delicacy of 
taſte, that elevation of ſentiment, and that purity of expreſſion, 
which characterize the writers of his time. He honoured men of 
learning, admitted them to his table, and was bountiful to them. 
It would be painful to follow the decline of the fine arts in Rome 
to their total extirpation. The tyranny of Tiberius, and of ſubſe- 
quent emperors, broke at laſt the elevated and independent ſpirit 
of the brave Romans, reduced them to abject ſlavery, and left not 
a ſpark of genius. The ſcience of law is the only exception, as 


it flouriſhed even in the worſt of times: the Roman lawyers were a 


reſpectable body, and leſs the object of jealouſy than men of power 
and extenſive landed property. Among the Greeks alſo, a conquer- 
ed people, the fine arts decay'd ; but not ſo rapidly as at Rome; 


A ſingular perſecution was carried on by Pope Gregory, moſt improperly /fur= 
named the Great, againſt the works of Cicero, Titus Livius, and Cornelius Taci- 
tus, which in every corner of Chriſtendom were publicly burnt; and from that 
time there has not bcen ſeen a complete copy of any of theſe authors. This hap- 
pen'd in the fixth century: ſo ſoon had the Romans fallen, from the perfection of 
tate and knowledge, to the moſt humbling barbarity. Nor was that the only perſe- 
cution of books on the ſcore of religion. Many centuries before, a fimilar inſtance 
happened in China, directed by a fooliſh emperor. The Alexandrian library was 
twice conſumed by fire, once in the time of Julius Cæſar, and once in the time of 
the Calif Omar. What a profuſion of knowledge was loſt paſt redemption! And 
yet, upon the whole, it ſeems doubtful, whether the moderns have ſuffered by theſe 
events. At what corner of a library thall a man begin where he ſees an infinity of 
books, choice ones too? Even the moſt reſolute would be deterred from reading at 
all. | | 


the 
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che Greeks, farther removed from the ſeat of government, being 
lefs within the teach of a Roman tyrant. During their depreſſion 
they were guilty of the miſt puerile conceits; witneſs verſes com- 
poſed in the form of an axe, an egg, wings, and ſuch like. The 
ſtyle of Greek authors in the reign of the Emperor Hadrian is un- 
equal, obſcure, ſtiff, and a 1 is 1 apes GANG 
Jam acquainted with. 155 Kinn 
We need ſcarce any other cauſe ber depot to account for the 
decline of ſtatuary and painting in Greece, "Theſe arts had arri- 
ved at their utmoſt perfection about the time of Alexander the 
Great; and from that time they declined gradually with the vi- 
gour of a free people; for Greece was now enſlaved by the Mace- 
donian power. It may in general be obſerved, that when a nation 
becomes ſtationary in that degree of power which it acquires from 
its conſtitution and ſituation, the national ſpirit ſubſides, and men 
of talents become rare. It is ſtill worſe with a nation that is ſunk 
below its former power and pre-eminence; and worſt of all when it 
is reduced to flavery. Other cauſes concurred to accelerate the 
downfal of the arts mentioned. Greece in the days of Alexander 
was filled with ſtatues of excellent workmanſhip; and there being 
little demand for more, the later ſtatuaries were reduced to heads 
and buſts. At laſt the Romans put a total end both to ſtatuary 
and painting in Greece, by plundering it of its fineſt pieces; and 
the Greeks, expoſed to the avarice of the conquerors, beſtow'd no 
longer any money on the fine arts. Winckelman, oyerlooking the 
cauſes mentioned, borrows from Velleius Paterculus a reaſon for 
the decline of the ſine arts in Greece, not a little ridiculous. Na- 
e turaque, quod ſummo ſtudio petitum eſt, aſcendit in ſummum; 
25 er in perfecto mora eſt; naturaliterque, quod D 
non pee rocadit _"_ 1 hs eue aden a en of 
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<«< beauty could not be made more perfect; and thoſe arts which 
<« could not advance farther, become retrograde, by a fatality at- 
4+, tending all human things, viz. that if they cannot mount they 
muſt fall down, 2 — is not a 1 2. 1 1 a 
« thing.” | aaa 
The decline of the fine arts in Doe 4 18 by a writer 560 e 
elegance aſcribed to a cauſe different from any above mentioned, a 
cauſe that overwhelms manhood as well as the fine arts where- ever 
it prevails; and that is opulence, joined with its faithful attendants 
avarice and luxury. It would be doing injuſtice to that author to 
refuſe him in his native language. Priſcis temporibus, quum ad- 
* huc nuda virtus placeret, vigebant artes ingenuæ; ſummumque 
© certamen inter homines erat, ne quid profuturum ſeculis diu la- 
© teret. Itaque, Hercules! omnium herbarum ſuccos Democri- 
tus expreſſit: et ne lapidum virgultorumque vis lateret, ætatem 
« ;nter experimenta conſumpſit. Eudoxus quidem in cacumine 
excelſiſſimi montis confenuit, ut aſtrorum cœlique motus de- 
„ prehenderet: et Chryſippus, ut ad inventionem ſufficiret, ter 
„ helleboro animum deterſit. Verum ut ad plaſtas convertar, 
„ Lyſippum ſtatuæ unius lineamentis inhzrentem inopia extinxit: 
et Myron, qui pen? hominum animas ferarumque ære compre- 
pgenderat, non invenit heredem. At nos, vino ſcortiſque demerſi, 
ne paratas quidem artes audemus cognoſcere; ſed accuſatores 
*© antiquitatis, vitia tantum docemus, et diſcimus. Ubi eſt dia- 
lectica? ubi aſtronomia? ubi ſapientiæ conſultiſſima via? 
Quis unquam venit in templum, et votum fecit ſi ad eloquen- 
etiam perveniſſet? quis, ſi philoſophiæ fontem inveniſſet? Ac 
ne bonam quidem mentem, aut bonam valetudinem petunt : 
* ſed ſtatim, antequam limen capitolii tangunt, alius donum pro- 
mittit ft propinquum divitem extulerit ; alius, fi theſaurum ef- 
** foderit; alins, ſi ad trecenties H—S. falvus-pervenerit. Ipſe 
ſenatus, recti bonique praceptor, mille pondo auri capitolio 
| promittere 
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“ promittere ſolet: et ne quis dubitet pecuniam concupiſcere, Jo- 
“ vem quoque peculio exorat. Nolito ergo mirari; ſi pictura de- 
fecit. quum omnibus diis hominibuſque formoſior videatur 
maſſa auri, quam quidquid Apelles Phidiaſve fecerunt * (a). 


In England, the fine arts are far from ſuch perfection as to ſuffer 
by opulence, They are in a progreſs, it is true, toward matu- 
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In ancient times, when naked virtue Mei her ** the liberal arts were; 
6 in their bigheſt vigour ; and there was a generous conteſt among men, that no- 
cc thing of real and permanent advantage ſhould long remain undiſcovered, De- 
c motritus extracted the juice of every herb and plant, and ih M. Ace 
« fingle ſtone or twig ſhould eſeape him, he conſumed a Bfetime in experiments. 
© Eudoxus, immerſed in the ſtudy of aſtronomy, ſpent his age upon the top of a 
4 mountain. Chryſippus, to flimulate his inventive faculty, thrice purified his ge- 
“ nius with hellebore. To turn to the imitative arts: Lyſippus, while, labouripg 
on the forms of a fingle ſtatue, periſhed from want. Myron, whoſe powerful 
t hand gave to the braſs almoſt' the ſoul of man, and animals, — at his deith 
« found not an lleir! Of us of modern times white ſhall we fay? Immerſed in 
« drunkenneſs and debauchery, we want the ſpirit to cultivate thoſe arts which we 
6 polleſs. We inveigh againſt the manners of antiquity z we ſtudy vice alone; 
« and vice is all we teach. Where now is the art of reaſoning ? where aſtronomy ? 2 
« where is the right path of wiſdom ? What man now-a-days is heard in ou 

0 temples to make a vow forthe attainment of eloquence,” or for the diſcovery ww 
«©: the fountain of true philoſophy? Nor do we even pray for health of body, or 
« a ſound underſtanding, One, while he has ſcarce, entered the poxch of the 
« temple, devotes a gift in the event of the death of a rich relation ; another prays. 
for the diſcovery of a treaſure 3 a third” for a miniſterial fortune. The ſenate 


« jtſelf, the enemplary preceptor of what is good and laudable, Has prorliſed a 


« thouſand pounds of gold to che capitolꝭ and, to remove all reprogch from che 
« crime of ayarice, has offered a; bribe to Jupiter himſelf. How ſhould we won- 


« der that the art of painting, has declined, when, in the eyes | both of the gods 


« and men, there is more beauty i in a maſs of gold, than in all the works of Phidias 3 
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pac, MON rods 41 
There is a Alli cali that never falls t6/undermine's fine 
art in a country where it is brought to perfection, abſtracting 
from every one of the cauſes above mentioned. In the firſt part of 
the preſent ſketch ir is remarked, that nothing is more fatal to an 
art or to a ſcience than a performance ſo much ſuperior to all of the 
kind as to extinguiſh emulation. This remark is exemplified in the 
great Newton, who, having ſurpaſſed all the ancients; has not left 
to his countrymen even the fainteſt hope of rivalling him; and to 
that cauſe is attributed the viſible decline of mathematies in Great 
Britain. The ſame cauſe would have been fatal to the arts of ſtatuary 
and painting among the Greeks, even tho' they had continued a free 
people. The decay of painting in modern Italy is probably owing 
to, the ſame cauſe: Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, &c. are 
lofty oaks that bear down young plants in their neighbourhood, 
and intercept from them the ſunſhine of emulation. Had the art 
of painting made a flower progreſs in Italy, it might have there 
continued in vigour to this day. Velleius Paterculus ſays judi- 
ciouſly, « Ut primo ad conſequendos quos priores ducimus ac- 
& cendimur; ita, ubi aut præteriri aut æquari eos poſſe deſpera- 
vimus, ſtudium cum ſpe ſeneſcit; et quod adſequi non poteſt, 
e ſequi definit : præteritoque eo in quo eminere non poſſimus, a- 
«liquid in quo nitamur conquirimus *, » id | 
The decline of an art or ſcience proceeding from the foregoinig 
cauſe, i is the mol rapid 7 a ſtrict boliparifor en be — 


110 £11 
147 7. f OY „e TEE. : ? 
10 A at firſt we once to emulate thot: ſuperior models, fo whei once 
« we have loſt the hope of excelling, or even of equalling them, our ambition fails 
« 11s with bur hopes : we ceaſe to purfue what we cannot attain, and neglecting 
< that ſtudy in which we are debarred from arriving at excellence, we ſearch for, 


44 2 different field of emulation.“ 


between 
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between the works of different maſters. The, ſuperiority, of News 


ton above every other mathematician can be aſcertained with pre- 
ciſion; and hence the ſudden decline of that ſoience in Hregt Britain. 
In Italy a talent for painting continued many years in vigour, be- 
cauſe no painter appeared with ſuch ſuperiority of genius as to 
carry perfection into every branch of the art. As one ſurpaſſed in 
deligning, oue in colouring, ane in graceful attitudes, there was 
(till fcope for emulation. But when at, laſt there was not a ſingle 
perfection but what one or other maſter had excelled in, from that 
period the art began to languiſh. Architecture continued longer 
in vigour than painting, becauſe the principles of compariſon in 
the former are le preciſo than in the latter. The artiſt who could 
not rival his, predeceſſors in an eſtabliſhed; mode, ſought out a 
new mode for himſelf, which, tho * leſs elegant or paſa, 
was for a time ſupported by novelty. > 

Corruption of the Latin tongue A a proper appendix to > the 
decline of the fine arts in Rome. That the Latin tongue did not 
long continue in purity after che Emperor Auguſtus, is certain; ; 
and all writers agree, that the cauſe of its early corruption was a 
continual influx. into Rome of men to whom the Latin was a fo- 
reign language. The reaſon. 1 is plauſible; but whether foid may 
julily be, doubted;,, In all countries there are provincial dale; 
which however tend. not to corrupt the language of the capital, 
becauſe they are carefully avoided by all who pretend to Fer 
properly ; and accordingly the multitude of provincials, who flock 
to Paris and London. have no effect to debale 1 the, langua e. The he 
ſame probably was the caſe in old Rome, eſpecially with reſpect to 
ſtrangers whoſe native tongue was totally different from that of 
Rome: their imperfect manner of ſpeaking Latin miglit be excu- 


ſed, but certainly was not imitated. Slaves in Rome had, little 


converſation with their maſters;vexceptcin receiving / orders or re- 


n which had no tendency to vitiate the Latin tongue The 
corruption 
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corruption of that tongue, -and at laſt its death and burial as a li- 
ving language, were the refult of two! combined cauſes; of which 
the early prevalence of che Greek language in Rome is che fart. 
Latin was nati ve to the Romans only, and to the inhabitants of 
Latium. The languages of the reſt of Italy were numerous: the 
Meſſapian was the mother-tongue in Apulia, the. Hetruſcan in 
Tuſcany and Umbria, the, Greek in Magna Græcia, the Cel- 
tic in. Lombardy and Liguria, &c, &c. Latin had azrived. at its 
purity, not many years before the reign of Auguſtus ;..and had 
not taken deep root in thoſe parts of Italy where it was not the 
mother- ton gue, when Greek came to be the faſhionable language 
among people of rank, as French is in Europe at preſent. Greek, 
rot ſtorehouſe of learning, prevailed in Rome, even in Cicero's 
tune ; of which he himſelf bears teſtimony in his oration for the 

t Archias. © Grzca leguntur in omnibus is gentibus : La- 

” tina | ſuis finibus, exi exiguis ſane, c continentur.” And for that rea- 
ſon Atticus is warmly ſolicited by him to write the hiſtory of his 
conſulſhip in Greek. Thus Latin, juſtled by Greek out of its 
Place, was left to inferiors; and probably would have ſunk to ut- 
ter oblivion, even though the republic had continued in vigour. 
But the chief cauſe was the deſpotiſm of the Roman government, 
which proved the deſtruction of the fine arts, and of literature i in 
particular. In a country, of ſo many different languages the Latin 
tongue could not be preſerved in purity, but by a conſtant peruſal 
of Roman claſſics: but theſe were left to rot in libraries, a dark cloud 
of ignorance having overſpread the whole empire. Every perſon 
careleſsly ſpoke the language acquired in the nurſery; and people 
of different tongues being mixed under one government, without 
a common ſtandard, fell gradually into a ſort of mixed language, 
which every one made a ſhift to underſtand. The irruption of 
many barbarous nations into Italy, ſeveral of whom ſettled there, 
added to the jargon. And that jargon, compoſed of many hete- 


rogeneous 
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rogeneous parts, was in-proceſs of time purified to the tongue that 
is now nati ve to all the inhabitants of Telly! :: 
In #hiftory of the Latin tongue, it otight not to be "overlooked; 
that it continued long in purity among the Roman lawyers. The 
ſcience of law was in Rome more cultivated" than in any other 
country. The books writ upon that ſcience'in Latin were nume- 
rots ; and, being Highly regarded, were che Ceniftant ſtudy of e. 
very man Wo aſpired to be an eminent "lawyer. Neither could 
fuch men have any bias to the Greek tongue, as law was little 
cultivated in Greece. Thus it happened, that the Latin n tongue, ſo 
far as concerns law, was preſerved i in purity, even to the time of 
the Emperor Juſtinian. 1 ni £1 ii 1 10 gos SOOULE 
Greek was preſerved in purity much longer than Latin. he 
ſame language was ſpoken through all Greece, with ſome'ſſi ight 
varieties in dialect. It was brought to great perfection and firmly 
rooted" during the proſperous days of Greece. Its claſſics were nu- 
merous, and the ſtudy of every perſon whe” pretended to  Titera- 
ture . Now tho' the free and manly ſpirit of the Greeks yielded 
to Roman deſpotiſm, yet while any appetite for literature remain- 
ed, their invaluable claſſics were a ſtandard, which preſerved t 
language in purity. But ignorance at length became a 
and che Greek claſſies ceafed to he a ſtandard, being buried in H 
braries, as the Roman clafſics had been for centuries. In that 
ſtate, the Greek tongue could not fail to degenerate, among an ig- 
norant and ſervile people, who had no longer any ambition to act 
well, write well, or ſpeak well. And yet after all, that beautiful 
tongue, far beyond a rival, has fuffered leſs alteration than au other 
ever ad in * —— one caufe of which 3 is, that to 
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this day the Greeks live ſeparate from their maſters the Turks, and 
haye little commerce nh . Roth 

From che fate of the Latin tongue, an oblervation i is drawn, by 
many writers, that all languages are in a continual flux, changing 
from age to age without end. And ſuch as are fond of fame, de- 
lore, 3 it as a heavy misfortune, that the language in which they 
write will ſoon become obſolete and unintelligible. But it. i 

common error in reaſoning, to found a general concluſion upon A 
ſingle fact. In its progreſs toward perfection, a language is conti- 
nually improving, and therefore continually changing. But ſuppo- 
ſing a language to have acquired its utmoſt perfection, I ſec nothing 
that ſhould neceſſarily occaſion. any change: on the contrary, the 
claſſical books in that language become a ſtandard for writing and 
ſpeaking, to which every man of taſte and figure, conforms him- 
ſelf. Such was the caſe of the Greek tongue, till that people were 
brutified by deſpotiſin: the Italian has continued in perfection 
more than three centuries, and the French more than ons. The 
Engliſh language has not yet acquired all the purity it is ſuſcep- 


tible of: but when there is no place for further improvements, 


there ſeems little doubt of its becoming ſtationary, like the lan- 
guages now mentioned. I bar always ſuch a revolution as exadi- 
cares knowledge, and reduces a people to, a ſtate of barbarity,, In 
an event ſo diſmal, the deſtruction of claſſical books, and of a pure 


language, will not be the chief calamity : they will be httle re- 
gretted in the univerſal wreck, In the mean time, to a Writer of 
genius in a poliſhed nation it cannot but be a charming proſpect, 
that his works will ſtand and fall with his country. To make 
ſuch a writer exert his talents for purifying his mother-tongue, 
and for adding to the number and reputation of its claſſics, what 
nobler encitement, than the certainty, of being tranſmitted, to po- 
ſterity, and welcomed by every perſon of taſte through all ages! 
As before the invention of printing writers could have nothing 


in R 
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in 36 but reputation and praiſe, they endeavoured to give the 
utmoſt perfection to their compoſitions.” 'They àt the Alis ütne 
ſtudied” —. in order that theif Works might” BY difruled 
through many hands; for the expence of tranferibing great vos 
ithes Could not be àfforded by every reader.” Tlie art of printing 
has made a great change : the opportunity it furhiſhes to multiply 
copies has degtaded writing to be à lucrative einploythent. At- 
thors no ſtudy to ſwell their works, in order to Lell the price”; , 
and being in a hurry for money, they neglect the precept of Ho- 
race, Nonum prematur in annum. Take for example the natural hi- 
ſtory of Aldrovandus, in many folio volumes. After filling his 
common place book with 'paſſages' from every author ancient and 
modern, to the purpoſe and not to the purpoſe, he ſits down to 
compoſe, bent to transfuſe into his book every article thus pain- 
fully collected. For example, when” he introduces the ox, the 
cock, or any other animal; far from confining himſelf to its na- 
rural hiſtory, he omits nothing that has been ſaid of it in books 
where it has been occaſionally introduced, not even excepting tales 
for amuſing children: he mentions all the ſuperſtitious notions 
concerning it, every poetical compariſon drawn from it, the uſe it 
has ferved in hieroglyphics and in coats-armorial; in a Worth! all 
the hiſtories and all the fables in Which it has been named. Take 


I inſtance from | a G erman or Dutch chronologer, e | 


Al + 


ET to pred" bias Wi one has for à Learned Nazis 
4 SAG was the fame With the Theban Hercules) ; which Ap- 
« ears from tlie actions attributed to each of chene . efpecially 
from the following, That Hercules, unarmed, is faid't to have ſuf-⸗ 
< focared the Nemean lion with a ſqueeze' of COVE arms: Samfon 
< unarmed did the fame, bY tearing 4li6h to pieces; and foes 
„ phas ſays," that he df hot Wer OBA but put out His Breath 


2 "with a ſqueeze; which could be donc; and Was done by Scu- 
X 2 „ tileus 
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«< tileus the wreſtler, as reported by Suidas. David alſo, unarmed, 
tore to pieces a lion, 1 Samuel, chap. 17. ; and Benaiah the ſon 
of Jehojada alfo flew a lion, 2 Samuel, chap. 23. ver. 20. More- 


cc. 


over we read, that Samſon having caught three hundred foxes, 
tied lighted firebrands to their tails, and drove them into the 
ſtanding corn of the Philiſtines, by which both the ſhocks and 


* ſtanding corn, with the vineyards and olives, were burnt up. 
Many think it incredible, that three hundred foxes: ſhould be 
caught by one man; as tue fox, being the moſt cunning of all 


animals, would not ſufter, itſelf to be eaſily taken. According- 


ly Oppian, a Greek poet wo writes upon hunting, aſſerts, that 
no fox will ſuffer itſelf to be taken in a gin or a net; tho' we are 


taught the contrary by Martial, lib. 10. epig. 37. 
* ic olidum clamoſus ages in retia vulpem. 


In India, eagles, hawks, and ravens, are taught to hunt foxes, 
as we are informed by Olianus, Var. hiſt, lib. . cap. 26. They 
are alſo caught by traps and ſnares, and in covered pits, as 
wolves are, and other large animals. Nor is it wonderful that 
ſuch a multitude of foxes were caught by Samſon, conſidering 


chat Paleſtine abounded with ores” Tie Bad hunters without 


number at command; and he was not confined i in time. The 


fame of that exploit was ſpread far and near. Even among the 


Romans chere were veſtiges of it, as appears from Ovid, aſt. 


lib. 9. ver. 681. In one Roman feſtival, armed foxes were let 


looſe in the circus; - which Ovid, in the place quoted, ſays, was 


done in memory of the hay fox, which, having deſtroy'd 


many hens belonging to a country-woman, was caught by her, 
and punithed as follows. She wrapped up the fox in hay, which 
ſhe ſer fire to; and the fox being let go, fled through the ſtand- 
ing corn, and ſet it on fire, There can be no doubt but that 

6c this 
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<« this feſtival was a veſtige of Samſon's foxes, not only from con- 
e gruity of circumſtances, but from the time of celebration, 
«which was the month of April, the time of harveſt in Paleſtine. 
«© See more about foxes in Burman's works.“ Not to mention the 
ridiculous arguments of this writer to prove Samſon to be tlie 
ſame with the Theban Hercules, nor the childi{h- wanderings from 
that ſubject, every one mult be ſenſible of his having overlooked 
the chief difficulty. However well fixed the fire- brands might be, 
it is not eafily conceivable, that the foxes, who would naturally 
fly to their lurking- holes, could much injure the corn, or the o- 
live trees. And it is as little conceivable, what ſnhould have moved 
Samſon to employ foxes, when, by our author's ſuppoſition, he 
had men at command, much better qualified than foxes for com- 
mitting waſte. This author would have ſaved himſelf much idle 
labour had he embraced a very probable opinion, that if the tranſ- 
lation be not erroneous, the original text muſt be corrupted. But 
enough, and more than enough, of theſe writers. Maturity of 
taſte has baniſhed ſuch abſurdities ; and at preſent, happily, books 
are leſs bulky, and more to the purpoſe, than formerly, | 
It is obſerved above (a), that in a country thinly peopled, where 
the ſame perſon muſt for bread undertake different employments, 
the people are knowing and converſable ; but ſtupid and ignorant 
in a populous country, where induſtry and manufactures abound. 
That obſervation holds , not with reſpect to the fine arts. It re- 
quires ſo much genius to copy even a ſingle figure, whether in 
painting or in ſculpture, as to prevent the operator from degene- 
rating into a brute. The great exertion of genius, as well as of 
invention, eie in grouping figures, and i in imitating human 
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actions, tends to envigorate thoſe faculties with er- to every 
ſabjeR, and of courſe to form a man of parts. . 
Such fketches of the hiſtory of man as tend the an 6 explain 1 
his nature, are chiefly infiſted on in this work. The hiſtory of 
muſic is entertaining, that branch eſpecially which compares an- 
cient and modern muſic ; and accordingly I have occaſionally 
handled that branch above. ' The other branches fall not t properly 
within my plan; becauſe they ſeem to'afford little opening into 
human nature. There is one article however, which regard to 
my native country will not ſuffer me to omit. We have in Scot- 
land a multitude of ſongs tender and pathetic, expreflive of love in 
its varieties of hope, fear, ſucceſs, deſpondetice, and deſpair.” The 
ſtyle of the muſic is wild and irregular,” extremely pleaſant to the 
natives, but little reliſhed by the bulk of thoſe who are accuſtom- 
ed to the regularity of the Italian ſtyle: None but men of genius, 
who ſtudy nature, and break looſe from the thraldom of cuſtom; 
eſteem that muſic. It was a favourite of the late Geniinfünl. 
whoſe compoſitions ſhow no leſs delicacy of taſte than ſuperiority 
of genius, and it is warmly praiſed by Aleſſandro Taſſoni, the'ce- 
lebrated author of Secchia Rapita; Diſeburſing of ancient and mo- 
dern muſic, and quoting from various Authors tlie wonderful ef- 
fects produced by ſome modern compoſitions; he ſubjoins the fol- 
lowing paſſage. Noi ancora poſhamo connumerar tra noſtri, 
« Jacopo Re de Scozia, che non pur coſe ſacre compoſe in canto, 
,/ma trovò da ſeſteſſo una nuova muſica lamentevole e meſta, 
4 Aifferente da tutte altre. Nel che poi è ſtato imitatd da Cao 
„ Geſualdo Principe di Venoſa, che in queſta noſtra età hi illu- 
4 ſtrata anch' egli la muſica con nuova mirabili invenzioni (a) *.“ 
The 


{ (a) Penſſeri diverſi, lib. 10. cap. 23. 
2 


% We may reckon among the compoſers of the moderns, James King of 
% Scotland, who not only compoſed ſacred ſongs, but was himſelf the inventor of 


«ag 
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The king mentioned muſt be Janes I. of Scotland, * only one 
of our kings who ſeems to haye had any remarkable taſte in che 
fine, arts; and the muſic, can be no other, than the ſongs man- 
tioned above,. Theſe are commonly thought to be the compoſition 
of David Rizzio, becauſe he was an Italian and a muſician; but 
erroneouſly, as we now diſcover from Taſſoni. That King was e- 


minent for poetry no Jeſs than for muſic. He is praiſed. fon, the 
former by Biſhop, Leſlie, one of our.. hiſtorians; in, the. following 
words: patrii carminis gloria nulli ſecundus.” We have many 
poems aſcribed by tradition to that king; one in particular, 
Chrift's Kirk on the Green, is a ludicrous. poem, . deſcribing low 
manners, with no Jeſs propriety than ſprightlineſs. 10 29119rIlBv 211 
.. Uſeful, arts will never be neglected in a country where, there is 
any police; for every man finds his account in them. Fine arts 
are more precarious. They are not reliſhed but by perſons of taſte, 
who are rare; and ſuch, as can ſpare. great ſums for ſupporting 
them, are ſtill more rare. For that reaſon they will never flouriſh, 
in any country, unleſs; patronized by the ſayereign, or by men 
of power and opulence. They merit ſuch patronage aꝶ one of the 
ſprings of government: and a capital ſpring they make, by mul 
tiplying amuſements, and humanizing manners; upon Which ac 
count Lk n Ear u Teſs by En e 10 es! 
THAN) Ofeiitt 59 leq e re 

a new _ __ plaintive and pathetic, different from all others. In this 
1 manner, of | compoſition he has been imitated in our times by Carlo) Geſualdo 
1 e of Venofae ha bes Bult ch e fie f vga 
at Alon gflonp at »Þ Flons ib 2qpantT oblsmts) Y 
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Progreſs of the FEMALE SEX. 
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JE hiſtory of the female ſex, a capital branch of the hiſtory 
of man, comprehends great variety of, matter,, qngiqug and 
. But ſketches are my province, nat complete hiſto- 
ries ; and I propoſe i in the preſent ſketch to trace the gradual. pro- 
greſs of women, from their low ſtate, in ſavage, tribes, to their e- 
lexated ſtate. in civilized nations ĩ 
_ of external figure, men and women are preciſely the ſame. Nature, 
hqwever, intending chem for mates, has given them characters 
different, but concordant, ſo as to produce together delicious har- 
many: uTbe man, naturally eee eee r. Exerr la- 
bour and for field-exerciſes : the woman for ſedentary, gecupations; 
and particularly for nurſing children. To that difference the, mind 
alſo contributes. A boy is always running about; delights in a 
9p, gn a ball; and rides upon a ſtick, for wang of .a,horle.,,, A girl 
has, lefs aclinatign. to move: ber; firſt ampſement is à baby; 
which, ſhe delights to dreſs and undreſs. The man, bold and vi- 
gorous, is qualified for being a protector: the woman, delicate and 
timid, requires protection. The man, as a protector, is directed hy na- 
ture to govern : the woman, conſcious of inferiority, is diſpoſed, to 
obedience, Their intellectual powers correſpond to the deſtination of 
puff men have error and ſolid judgement to fit them for 


goVver nin Bs 
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governing: women have ſufficient underſtanding to make a decent 
figure under good government; a greater proportion would excite 
dangerous rivalſhip. Add another capital difference of character: 
the gentle and inſinuating manners of the female ſex tend to ſoften 
the roughneſs of the other ſex; and where-ever women are in- 
dulged with any freedom, they poliſh ſooner than men. 

Theſe are not the only particulars that diſtinguiſh/ the ſexes, 
With reſpect to matrimony, it is the privilege of the male, as ſu- 
perior and protector, to make a choice : the female preferred has 
no privilege but barely to conſent or to refuſe. Nature fits them 
for theſe different parts: the male is bold, the female 
Hence among all nations it is the practice for men to court, d 
for women to be courted: which holds alſo e any other 
animals, probably among all that pair. 

Another diſtinction is equally viſible: The aer of a ay 
is is immediately connected with his country: his wife, his' hil- 
dren, his ſervants, are immediately connected with him, and with 


their country through him only. Women accordingly have leſs pa- 
triotiſm than men; and leſs bitterneſs againſt the enemies of ft 
country. | ets =) 115» 

| The peculier iaddetty of the female ſex is alſo « Gſtingiilhfit 
cirrumſtance. Nature hath provided them with it 'as their” thief 
defence againſt the artful ſolicitations of the other ſex before mar- 


riage, and alſo as the chief ſupport” of conjugal fidelity. It is 
held to be their capital virtue; and a woman who ſurrenders her 


chaſtity i 18 univerfally deſpiſed; tho” in a man chaſtity is ſcarce 
held to be a virtue, 8 in nn ſtate. But of that more 
e 13 z OL TIOENELESF Fo AL „angie 

A fundamental article in the 2 ede ſketch” * Ab : ld 
ir has been much contrbverted, whether it be an 1 ntinent of 
nature, or only of futtiefpar Evi Many Wrireks have exeraifed 
their talents in chat controverſy, but without gi ting any (rt 
n 4 faction 
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faction to a judicious enquirer. If I miſtake not, it may be deter- 
mined upon ſolid principles; and as it is of importance in the 
hiſtory of man, the reader, I am 1 will not be at eng 
the length of the argument. 

Many writers hold, that women were originally common ; that 
animal love was gratified as among horſes and horned cattle; and 
that matrimony was not known till nations grew in ſome degree 
to be orderly and refined. I ſelect Cicero as an author of autho- 
rity : '** Nam fuit quoddam tempus, cum in agris homines paſ- 
« fim, beſtiarum more, vagabantur, et ſibi victu ferino vitam 

propagabant: nec ratione animi quicquam ſed pleraque viribus 
corporis adminiſtrabant. Nondum divinæ religionis non huma- 
ni officii ratio colebatur. Nemo legitimas viderat nuptias, non 
% certos quiſquam inſpexerat liberos “ ().“ Pliny, in ſupport of 
that doctrine, informs us, that the Garamantes, an African nation, 
lived promiſcuouſly together, without any notion of matrimony. 
Among the Auſes, a people of Libya, as Herodotus ſays, matri- 
mony was not known, and men cohabited with women indiffer- 
ently, like other animals. A boy educated by his mother was at 
a certain age admitted to an aſſembly of the men, and the man he 
clung to was reputed his father. Juſtin and other authors report, 
t before Cecrops, who reigned in Attica about 1600 years be- 
Chriſt, marriage was not known in Greece; and that the 
5 of children lay upon the mother. 


+ For there was a time, when men, Ike the brutes, roamed abroad over the 
earth, and fed like wild beaſts upon other animals. Then reaſon bore no ſway, 
put all was ruled by ſuperior ſtrength. The ties of religion, and the obligations 


Hof morality, were then unfelt. Lauful marriage was unknown, and no father 
was certain of his offspring. 


„ 
* x XY 
1 i — , 


b (a) De Inventione, lib. I, | Hon CK 1. 181 


Before 
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Before entering directly into the matter, it is proper to remove: 
if poſſible, the bias of theſe great names. The practice of the Ga- 
ramantes and of the Auſes is mentioned by Pliny and Herodotus 


as ſingular; and were it better vouched than it is, it would avail 


very little againſt the practice of all other nations. Little weight 
can be laid upon Pliny's evidence in particular, conſidering what 
he reports in the ſame chapter of the Blemmyans, that they had 
no head, and that the mouth and eyes were in the breaſt. Pliny 
at the ſame time, as well as Herodotus, being very deficient in 
natural knowledge, were groſsly credulous; and cannot be rely d 
on with reſpect to any thing ſtrange or uncommon. As to what is 
reported of ancient Greece, Cecrops poſſibly prohibited polygamy, 
or introduced ſome other matrimonial regulation, which by wri- 
ters might be miſtaken for a law appointing matrimony. | Hows* 
ever that be, one part of the report is undoubtedly falſe; for it will 
be made evident afterward, that in the hunter-ſtate, or even in 
that of ſhepherds, it is impracticable for any woman, by her on 
induſtry alone, to rear a numerous ue. If this be at all poſſible, 
it can only be in the torrid zone, where people live on fruits and 
roots, which are produced in plenty with very little labour. 
Upon that account Diodorus Siculus is leſs blameable for liſtening 


to a report, chat the inhabitants of Taprobana, ſuppoſed to be the 


iſland of Ceylon, never marry, but that women are uſed promiſ- 
cuouſly. But as there is no ſuch practice known at preſent in the 
Eaſt Indies, there is no juſt ground to believe, that it ever was the 
practice; and the Eaſt Indies were ſo little known to the ancient 
Greeks, that their authors cannot be much rely'd on in the ac- 
counts they give of that diſtant region. The opinion of Cicero 
may ſeem to have more weight at firſt view; and yet a ſingle ob- 
ſervation will reduce it to nothing. The notions of that author 
upon the primitive ſtate of man muſt confeſſedly be exceedingly 
crude, when he denies to ſavages any ſenſe of religion or of moral 
2 | duty, 
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duty. Ought we to rely more on him, when he denies, that they 
have any notion of matrimony? Cæſar's account of the ancient 
Britons approaches the neareſt to a looſe commerce with women, 
cho in the main it is good evidence againſt the opinion of Cicero. 
It was common, he ſays, for a number of brothers, or other near 
relations, to uſe their wives promiſcuouſſy. The offspring however 
were not common; for each man maintained che children that 
were produced by his on wife. Herodotus e che ſame of 
the Maſſagetz. 5 

Laying thus aſide the great names of e ini and 
Pliny, the field lies open to a fair and impartial inveſtigation.” And 

as the means provided; by nature for continuing the race of other 
animals may probably throw light upon the œconomy of nature 
with reſpect to man, I begin with that article, which has not en- 
gaged the attention of naturaliſts ſo much as it ought to do. 
With reſpect to animals whoſe nouriſhment is graſs, pairing 
would be of no uſe: the female feeds herſelf and her young at the 
ſame inſtant, and the male has nothing to do. On the other hand, 
all brute animals whoſe young require the nurſing care of both 
parents, are directed by nature to pair; nor is that connection 
diſſolved till the young can provide for themſelves. Pairing is in- 
diſpenſable to wild birds that build on trees; becauſe the male 
muſt provide food for his mate while ſhe is hatching the eggs 
And as they have commonly a numerous iſſue, it requires the la- 
bour of both to: pick up food for themſelves and for their young. 
Upon that accounx it ĩs ſo ordered, that the young are Tuſerently"! 
vigorous to provide for themſelves, before a new brood is m 
duced. 

What I have now opened ſuggeſts the following queſtion, Whe- 
ther, according to the animal cconomy above diſplay'd, are we to 
preſume, or Hotz t that map 1s directed by nature to matrimony ?, If 
analogy can be rely d on, the affirmative muſt be held, as there is 


| no 
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no other creature in the known world to which pairing is ſo neceſ- 
ſary... Man is a long-lived animaly and is proportienially flow i 
growing to maturity: he is a helpleſs being before the auge of RF 
teen or ſixteen, and there may be in a family ten or twelve chil- 
dren of different births before che eldeſt can ſhift for itfelf. Nowy 
in the original ſtate of hunting and fiſhing] which are laborious 
occupations, and not always fuecefsful, à woman kling her ins 
fant is not able to provide food even ifor Herſelf far Jef Hf tents? 
twelve voracious children. Matrimony therefore, or pairing, 15 
ſo neceſſary to the human race, that itt muſt he nattrral and in- 
ſtinctive. When ſuch ample means are provided for continuing 
eyery other animal race, is it ſuppoſable that the chief race weoult© 
be neglected? Providential care deſcends even do vegetable Hf: 
every plant bears a profuſion of ſeed; and in order to ebver the 
earth with vegetables, ſome ſeeds have wings, ſome are ſbattereck 
by means of a ſpring, and ſome are ſo light as to be carried about 
by the wind. Brute animals which do not pair, have graſs ah. 
ther food in plenty, enabling the female to feed hier young without 
needing any help from the male. But where the young require 
the nurſing. care of both parents, pairing is a law of nature. Whey! 
other races are ſo auply provided for, can it be ſeriouſly theught,” 
that Providence is leſsvattentive to the humnfi race? If men an 
women were not impelled by nature to matrimony; they would be 
leſs fitted for continuing their ſpecies than even che humbleſt plant: 
Have we not reaſon, fairly to conclude / chat matrimony in the Rt. 
man race is an appointment of nature? O Gam chat eviiclafore e- 
reliſted. by any one who believes in Providence, and! i HAI 
cauſes * 12 5 
4% teu Zire [ot cls gik onsqo wor yd i 1811 NO 
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. It; airs a vile Appointment of Pro 185 that women, give over chil ez 


ing at fifty, while they are ſtill in vigour of mind a and body t to ex care of their off- 
ſpring, Did the power of procreation continue in woinen tb" bid 4g äs in men, 
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To confirm this doarine, let the conſequences of a looſe com- 
merce between the ſexes be examined. The carnal appetite, when 
confined to one object, ſeldom tranſgreſſes the bounds of tempe- 
rance. But were it encouraged to roam like a bee ſucking honey 
from every flower, every new object would inflame the imagina- 
tion; and ſatiety with reſpect to one, would give new vigour with 
reſpect to others: a generic habit would be formed of intempe- 
rance in fruition (a); and animal love would become the ruling 
paſſion. ,, Men, like the hart in rutting-time, would all the year 
round fly with impetuoſity from object to object, giving no quar- 
ter even to women ſuckling their infants: and women, abandon- 
ing themſelves to the ſame paſſion, would become altogether re- 
gardleſs of their offlpring. In that ſtate, the continuance of the 
human race would be a miracle. In the ſavage ſtate, as mention- 
ed above, it is beyond the power of any woman to provide food 
for a family of children; and now it appears, that intemperance 
in animal love would render a woman careleſs of _ family, _ 
ever n it might be to provide for it *, erte 


4 9 s yy 
children would often be left in the wide world, without a mortal to look after 
er 


11 1 
* I have . been 1 to find fault with . in ch fo a to 
perfeclion che carnal appetite, while a man, ſtill in carly youth, has acquired no 
degree of prudence nor of ſelf- command. It rages indeed the moſt when youn 
men ſhould be employ'd in acquiring knowledge, and in fitting themſelves for living. 
comfortably in the world. I have ſet this thought in various lights; but I now 
perceive that he cenſure is without foundation. The early ripeneſs of this appetite 
proves it to be the intention of Providence that people ſuould early ſettle in matri- 
mony. In that ſtate the appetite is abundantly moderate, and gives no obſtruction 
to education. It never becomes unruly, till one, forgetting the matrimonial tie, 
wanders from object to object. It is pride and luxury that dictate late marriages: 
induſtry never fails to afford the means of living comfortably, provided men con- 


fine themſelves to the demands of nature. 1 rd 2-6 


(a) Elements of Criticiim, chap. 14. 
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I fay more: The promiſcuous uſe. of women would unqua- 
lify them in a great meaſure from procreating, or havitig a #a- 
mily. The carnal appetite in man reſembles his appetite for food? 
both of them demand gratification without end, after ſhort inter- 
vals. Where the carnal appetite is felt but a fhort fpace annually, 

as among animals who feed on graſs, the promiſcuous uſe of fe- 
males is according to the order of nature: but ſuch à law in man, 
where the carnal appetite is always awake, would be an effecttial 
bar to population; as it is an undoubted truth, that women who 
indulge that appetite to exceſs, ſeldom have children; and if all 
women were common, * women . in "ONES be common 
proſtitutes, oo 0 | } $413 03 291997 ge 

If undiſguiſed nature PIE irſelf any cke it is in children. 
So truly is matrimony an inſtinct of nature, as to be underſtood 
even by children. They often hear, it is true, people talking of 
matrimony; but they alſo hear of logical, metaphyſical, and com- 
mercial matters, without underſtanding a ſyllable.” Whence chen 


their notion of marriage but from nature? Marriage at che Hu 


time is a compound idea, which no inſtruction could aun within 
the comprehenſion of a child, did not nature co-operate, = 
That the arguments urged above againſt a promiſcuous uſe of 
women do not neceſſarily conclude againſt polygamy, or the u 
nion of one man with a plurality of women, will not eſcape a an at- 
tentiye reader. St Auguſtin and other fathers admit, that polygamy 
is not prohibited by, the law of nature; and the learned Grotius 
profeiles the ſame opinion (a). But great names terrify me not; 
and I venture to maintain, that pairing in che ſtricteſt ſenſe is 2 
law of nature among men as among wild birds; and that poly- 
bam) is a oth NON of this . My er follow. 
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(a) De jure belli ac pacis, lib. 2. cap. 5. L 9. 
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I urge, in the firſt place, the equal number of males and fe- 
males, as a clear indication of the will of God, chat every man 


ſhould be confined to one wife, and every woman to one huſband. 


That equality which has ſubſiſted in all countries, and at all times, 
is a ſignal inſtance of over-ruling Providence; for the chances a- 
gainſt it are infinite. All men are by nature equal in rank; and 


every man conſequently: is equally privileged to have a wife; 


vrhich cannot be, if polygamy be permitted. Were ten women born 
for one man, as is falſely reported to he the caſe in Bantam, poly- 
gamy might be the intention of Providence; but from the equality 
of males and females, it is clearly the voice of nature, as well as 
of the ſacred ſcripture, © That a man ſhall leave his father and 
„mother, and cleave to his wife; and that they ſhall be one 
« fleſh,” | 545 114, 
Conſider, in the next place, that however plauſible poligamy 
may appear in the preſent ſtate of things, where mequality of rank 
and of fortune have produced luxury and ſenſuality ;- yet that the 


laws of nature were not contrived by our Maker for a forc'd ſtate, 
where numberleſs individuals are degraded below their natural 


rank, for the benefit of a few who are elevated above it. To 


form a juſt notion of polygamy, we muſt look back to the original 


ſtate of man, where all are equal. In that tate, every man cannot 
have two wives; and conſequently no man is intitled to more 
than one, till every other be upon an equal footing with him. At 
the ſame time, the union of one man with one woman is much 
better calculated for continuing the race, than the union of one 
man with many women. Think of a favage who may have fifty 
or ſixty children by different wives, all depending for food upon 
his induſtry. Chance muſt turn out much in his favour, if the 
half of tliem periſh not by hunger. How much a better chance 
for life have infants who are diſtributed more equally in different 
families ? is 

Polygamy 
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reſpect to children even of the moſt opulent families. 1Jnleſk af- 
fectionſbecreciprocal andttiequalii there: canobe no proper dobietyiſin 
the i nihtrimiarũal ſtate, nd cordiality; nordue: tare f offspriiig. 
But fuch aſſection is inconſiſtent with polygamy i u woman in 
[that; Rate, far from being a companion to her! huſband, is /degra- 
ci / tos the rand of a ſervant, a mere inſtrumont of pleafure and 
propagation. Among many wives chere will always cba atH u- 
Ie: therneſt turn peevith! ; and! if they reſent; not thelinjury a- 
gainſt cher huſband, and againſt their children as belonging to 
him, will at leaſty be diſheartened, and; neglect them: altogether. 
At the ame time, fiindneſs: for the favourite wake andsherichdl- 
dreninlikes the huſtiand indiffrrent about the reſt; andiwoful is 
the condition of children who are neglected by both parentk (u). 
To produce ſuch an effect, is certainly not the purpoſe af nathre. 
It nerits peculiar, attention, that Providence has proyadedsdor 
-an agreeable union among alb creatures who are taughtrchyfmäture 
to pair. Animal love among creatures who pair not; is confindd 
within a narrow ſpace of time: while the dam is occupied about 
her young, animal love lies dormant, that ſhe may not be: abſ- 
tragted rom her duty. Ia pairingranimals;conc the contrary a- 
nimal love is always awake; frequent enjoyment! endears a pair ſto 
ach other, and makes conſtancy, a pleaſure. Such is the caſe of 
che human race; and ſuch is the gaſe of. wild birds (). Among 
therwilcl birds that build om tweeothe melk;:aften ferding: his mate 
im the neſt, plants himſelf upon chers ſnray and ochears har 
With a ſong. There is ſtill greater pleaſure provided for the hu- 
man race in the matrimonial ſtate, and ſtronger incitements!to 
„i di uon ad ni dowa 340. ci um 958). abet el 
Uh Dupra fed 10 kv 142i hap: nuf 4d jon ftiazqꝗ me to Hed 
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conſtancy. Sweet is the ſociety of a pair fitted for each other, 
in whom are collected the affections of huſband, wife, lover, 
friend, the tendereſt affections of human nature. Public govern- 
ment is in perfection, when the ſovereign commands with huma- 
nity, and the ſubjects are cordial in their obedience. Private go- 
vernment in conjugal ſociety arrives at ſtill greater perfection, 
where huſband and wife govern and are governed reciprocally, 
vrith entire ſatis faction to both. The man bears rule over his 
wife's perſon and conduct; ſhe bears rule over his inclinations ; 
he governs by law; and ſhe by perſuaſion. Nor can her authority 
ever fail, where it is ſupported by fweetneſs of men and zeal 
TI ye | iat yd 


by bes + 
FS +? * 


* L'empire de la femme eſt un empire de douceur, d'adreſſe, et de complai- 
fance; ſes ordres ſont des careſſes, ſes menaces ſont des pleurs. Elle 'doit regner 
dans la maiſon comme un miniſtre dans l'etat, en fe faiſant commander ce qu'elle 
1 veut faire. En ce ſens il eſt conſtant que les meilleurs menages ſont. ceux où la 
6 femme a le plus d'autorite. Mais quand elle meconnoit la voix du chef, qu elle veut 

| | uſurper ſes droits et commander elle- meme; il ne reſulte jamais de ce deſordre, 
. | que miſere, ſcandale, et deſhonneur. Rouſſeau Emile, liv, 5. p. 96. — [In Engliſh 
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thus: The empire of the woman is an empire of ſoftneſs, of addreſs, of compla- 
„ cency; her commands are careſſes, her menaces are tears. She ought to reign 
| in the family like a miniſter in the ſtate, by making that which is her inclina- 
1 | tion be enjoined to her as her duty. Thus it is evident, that the beſt domeſtic e- 

| % conomy is that where the wife has moſt authority. But when ſhe is inſenſible to 

| « the voice of her chief, when ſhe tries to uſurp his prerogative,” and to command 
«alone, what can reſult from ſuch diſorder, but miſery, ſcandal, and diſho- 
© nour?”] —— The Empreſs Livia being queſtioned by a married lady, how the 
2097 had obtained ſuch aſcendant over her huſband Auguſtus, anſwered, ** By being 
LET 1. | « obedient to his commands, by not wiſhing to know his ſecrets, and by hiding 
+30 « my knowledge of his amours.” The late Queen of Spain was a woman of ſin- 
gular prudence, and of ſolid judgement. A character of her, publiſhed after her 
death, contains the following paſſage. She had a great aſcendency over the 
« King, founded on his perſuaſion of her ſuperior ſenſe, which ſhe ſhow'd in a 
* perfect 
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The God of nature has enfore'd conjugal ſociety; not only by 
making it agreeable, but by the principle of chaſtity inherent in 
our nature. To animals that have no inſtinct fon pairing chaſtiry 
is utterly unknown; and to them it would be uſeleſs. The mare, 
the cow, the ewe, the ſhe-goat, receive the male without cere- 
mony, and admit the firſt that comes in the way without diſtinc- 
tion. Neither have tame fowl any notion of chaſtiry: they pair 
not; and the female gets no food from the male, even during in- 


cubation. But chaſtity and mutual fidelity are eſſential to all, 


pairing animals; for wandering inclinations would render them 
negligent in nurſing their young. Wild birds pair; and they are 
by inſtinct faithful to each other while their young require nur- 
ture. Chaſtity and mutual fidelity in matrimony are equally ef- 
ſential to the human race, and equally enforc'd by the principle 
of chaſtity, a branch of the moral ſenſe. 

Nor is chaſtity confined to the matrimonial ie... N 
is inſtituted by nature for continuing the ſpecies; and it is the 
duty of man to abſtain from animal enjoyment except in that 
ſtate. The ceremonies of marriage, and the cauſes of ſeparation 
and divorce, are ſubjected to municipal law: but if a man beget 
children, it is his duty to unite with the mother in taking care of 
them; and ſuch union is matrimony according to the law of na- 
ture. Hence it is, that the firſt acts of incontinence, where en- 
joyment only is in view, are always attended with ſhame, and 
with a degree of remorſe. At the ſame time, as chaſtity in per- 
ſons who are ſingle is only a ſelf- duty, it is not ſo ſtrongly en- 
forc'd by the moral ſenſe as chaſtity is in married perſons, Who 


cc perfect ſubmiſſion to his commands; the more eaſily obey'd, as they were com- 
„ monly, tho? to him imperceptibly, dictated by herſelf. She cured him of many 
4 folbles, and in Aa word tac his anden. under HF Sheik der of Bienert 0 
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owe to each other mutual fidelity. Deviations accordingly from 
the former make a leſs figure than from the latter: we ſcarce e- 
ver hear of adultery among ſavages; tho' among them inconti- 
nence before marriage is not uncommon. In Wales, even at pre- 
ſent, and in the highlands of Scotland, it is ſcarce a diſgrace for 
a young woman to have a baſtard. In the country laſt mentioned, 
the firit inſtance known of a baſtard-child being deſtroy'd by its 
mother through ſhame is a late one. The virtue of chaſtity ap- 
pears to be there gaining ground; as the only temptation a wo- 
man can have to deſtroy her child is, to conceal her frailty. The 
principle of chaſtity, like that of propriety or of decency, is but 
faint among ſavages, and has little of that authority which it ac- 
quires among poliſhed nations before they are corrupted by lu- 
xury. We ſhall have occaſion to ſee afterward, that even the great 
duty of juſtice 1s but faint among barbarians, and yields too rea- 
dily to every irregular impulſe, till the moral ſenſe acquires full 
maturity. Bougainville reports, that in the ifland of Otaheite, or 
King George's iſland, a young woman is free to follow her incli- 
nations ; and that her having had many lovers gives her not the 
leſs chance for a huſband. | 
Chaſtity is no doubt a reſtraint upon nature; and therefore, if 
ſhame be removed, by making it lawful to obey the appetite, na- 
ture will prevail. In the year 1707, a contagious diſtemper ha- 
ving carried off a large proportion of the inhabitants of Iceland, 
the King of Denmark fell on a device to repeople the country, 
which ſucceeded to a with. A law was made, authoriſing young 
women in that iſland to have baſtards, even to the number of fix, 
without wounding their reputation *, The young women were ſo 
zealous 


Don Juan de Ulloa, in his'voyage to Peru, mentions a very ſingular taſte pre- 
ralent in that country, that a man never takes a virgin to wife; and thinks himſelf 
2797 , diſhonoured 
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zealous to repeople their country, that after a few years it Was 


found proper to abrogate che lam en tl Ann Hot art: 
Modeſty is by nature intended to guard chaſtity, as chaſtity is 
to guard matrimony. And modeſty, like chaſtity, is one of thoſe 
delicate principles that make no great figure among ſavages. In 
the land of Jeſſo, young women ſometimes go naked in ſummer: 
if however they meet a ſtranger, they hang the head, and turn 
away through ſhame. ., Nature here is their only inſtructor . 
Some ſavage tribes have ſo little notion of modeſty, as to go naked, 
without even covering their privy parts. Regnard reports upon 
his own knowledge, that in Lapland, man, woman, and child, 
take the hot bath promiſcuouſſy, and are not aſhamed tobe ſeen 
in that condition, even by a ſtranger. As this appeared ſingular, 
I took opportunity to mention it to Dr Solander, who made more 
than one viſit to that country. He ſaid, that Regnard's report 
might be true, but without any imputation on the modeſty of the 
Laplanders ; for that their place of bathing is always ſo dark, that 
nothing can be ſeen. He added, that the females in Lapland, both 
married and unmarried, are extremely chaſte. The inhabitants of 
Otaheite, tho' otherwiſe a good ſort of people, ſeem to have as 
little notion of modeſty. as of chaſtity. We have Bougainville's 
authority, that they frankly offered their young women tothe 
French, and were greatly ſurpriſed when they declined; performs 
ing in public. - The women of New Zeland are both chaſte and 
modeſt, In Lieutenant Cook's, voyage round the world, it is re- 
bse _ he mann pan . of nee ſearching for 
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can truſt Paulus Venetus, a young woman of 'Thibet, in Afia, is not reckoned fit 
to be marricd till ſhe be deflowered. 


'* Doth not modeſty prevail among many — Fr pond are never ſeen in 


copulation, nor cats, nor beaſts of prey. LAECLE 7 £ 160+ ,7UALOd 2384) Os naler 
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lobſters in the ſea; and that they were in e Reer e 
ſeen in this condition by ſtrangertss. di to mod bim 
But now, if pairing in the ſtricteſt ſenſe: — a * 1 n a- 
mong men, as among ſome other animals, how is polygamy to be 
accounted for, which formerly was univerſal, and to this day ob- 
tains among many nations ? I am reduced to no dilemma here. 
Polygamy. is derived from two ſources; firſt, from ſavage man- 
ners, once univerſal; and next, from voluptuouſneſs in warm 
climates, which inſtigates men of wealth to tranſgreſs every rule 
of temperance. Theſe two ſources I propoſe to handle with care, 
becauſe they make a great part of the hiſtory of the female ſex. 
With reſpect to the firſt, ſweetneſs of temper, a capital branch 
of the female character, diſplays itſelf externally, by mild looks, 
and gentle manners. But ſuch graces are ſcarce perceptible in a 
female ſavage ; and even in the moſt poliſhed would not be per- 
ceived by a male ſavage. Among ſavages, ſtrength and boldneſs 
are the only valued qualities: in theſe qualities females are mi- 
ſerably deficient; and for that reaſon are contemned by the males, 
as beings of an inferior order. The North-American tribes glory 
in idleneſs: the drudgery of labour degrades a man in their o- 
pinion, and is proper for women only. To join young perſons in 
marriage is accordingly the buſineſs of parents; and it would be 
unpardonable meanneſs in the bridegroom! to ſhew any fondneſs. 
for the bride; Young men among the Hottentots are admitted 
into! ſociety; with their ſeniors at the age of eighteen; after which 
it is diſgraceful to keep company with females! In Guiana, "a Wo- 
man never eats with her huſband; but after every meal attends 
him with: water for waſhing. A woman in the Caribbee iſlands 
is not permitted to eat even in preſence. of her huſband'; and yet 
we are aſſured (a), that the women there obey with ſuch fweet- 


(a) Labat's voyages to the American iſlands, | | 
neſs 
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neſs and reſpect, as never _ give their huſbands occaſion to re- 


ming. them of their duty ; an example,“ adds our ſage author, 
4 worthy the imitation of Chriſtian wives, 'who Are daily in- 
<« ſtruted from the pulpit in the duties of obedience and conjugal 
_ © fidelity, but to very little purpoſe.” Dampier obſerves in general, 
that among all the wild nations he was acquainted with, the wo- 
men carry the burdens, while the men walk before; and carry no- 
thing but their arms. Women even of the higheſt rank are not 
better treated. The ſovereign of Giaga, in Africa, has many wives, 
who are literally his ſlaves: one carries his bow, one his arrows, 
and one gives him drink; and while he is drinking, they all fall 
on their knees, clap their hands, and ſing. Not many centutſes 
ago, a law was made in England, prohibiting the New Teſtament 
in Engliſh to be read by women, prentices, journeymen, or ſer- 
ving men (a). What a pitiful figure muſt the poor women have 
made in that age! In Siberia, and even in Ruſſia, the capital 
excepted, men treat their wives in every reſpect as ſlaves. The re- 
gulations of Peter I. put marriage upon a more reſpectable footing 
among people of rank; and yet ſuch are the brutal manners of 
the Ruſſians, that txrannical treatment of wives is far from being 
eradicated. uno niof ©] Via | 1 21 DIAS „nein 
The low condition of the female th 2 8 and barba-· 
rians paved the way to polygamy. Savages, excited by a taſte for 
variety, and ſtill, more by pride, which is; gratified by many ſer- 
vants, delight in a multiplicity of wives. The pairing ꝓrinciple, 
tho”, rooted in human nature, makes little figure among ſavages, 
yielding to every irregular appetite; and chis fairly accounts why;, 
polygamy was once univerſal. It might indeed be thought, that 
animal * were there nothing elſe, ſhould: —_ Pn ky 
1} AJIW Yo do S113 neo 9113 38117 ) batulls 21 vv 


(s) 34th and 35th Henry VIII. cap. 7. 
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to ſome degree of eſtimation among the men. But male ſavages, 
utter ſtrangers to deceney or reſinement, gratify animal love wii 
as little ceremony as they do hunger or thirſ t. 
Hence appears the reaſon. of a ouſtom that will ſurpriſe thoſe 
vrho are unacquainted with ancient cuſtoms; which is, that wo- 
men were purchaſed for wives, as other goods are putchaſed. Wo- 
men by marriage became ſla ves; and no man will give away his 
daughter to be a ſlave, but for a valuable conſideration. The 
practice was univerſal. I begin with the Jews. Abraham bought 
Rebekah, and gave her to his ſon Iſaac for a wife (a). Jacob ha- 
vitig nothing elſe to give, ſerved Laban fourteen years for two 
Wives (ö). Sechem demanding in marriage Dinah, Jacob's daugh- 
ter, ſaid, Aſk me never ſo mueh dowry and gift, and I will 
give according as ye ſhall ſay unto me: but give me the dam- 
« fd to wife (c).“ To David, demanding Saul's da r in 
marriage, Saul ſaid, The king deſireth not any dowry; but an 
«. hundred foreſkins of the Philiſtines (d).“ In the Thad; Aga- 
memnon offers his daughter to Achilles for a' wife,” and ſays, that 
he would not demand for her any price. Pauſanias reports of 
Danaus, that no ſuitors appearing to demand any of his daughters, 
he publiſhed, that he would give them without dry. In Homer 
there is frequent mention of nuptial gifts from à bridegroom to 
his bride's father. From terming them gifts, it is probable that 
the former method of purchaſe was beginning to wear out. It 
vote but before the time of Ariſtotle, who infers, that their fore- 
fathers muſt have SEE "Ray rude roy ane The antiem Spaniards 
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purchaſed their wives. We have the authority of Herodotus and of 
Heraclides Ponticus, that the ſame was practiſed in Fhrace. And: 
the latter adds, that if a wife was ill treated, her relations cuuleb 
demand her back, upon repaying the price they got for her. In 
the Roman law mention is made of matrimony per es et libram, 
which was ſolemnized by laying down a quantity of braſs, with a 


balance for weighing it, underſtood to be the price paid for che 


bride. This muſt have been once a reality, tho it ſunk down to be 
a mere ceremony, after it became cuſtomary for a Roman bride to 
bring a dowry with her. The Babylonians and the Aſſyrians, at 
ſtated times, collected all the marriageable young women, and 
diſpoſed of chem by auction. Rubruguis, in his voyage to Tartary 
ann. 1253, reports, that there every man bought his wife. They 
believe, he adds, that their wives ſerve them in another world as 
they do in this; for which reaſon, a widow has no chance for a 
ſecond huſband, whom ſhe cannot ſerve in the other world. Olaus 
Magnus remarking, that among the ancient Goths no-dayer,was 
provided on the bride's part, gives a reaſon, better ſuited, perhaps 
to the time he lived in than to what he deſcribes... ** Apud Gothos, 
non mulier viro ſed vir mulieri dotem aſſignat; ne conjux, gb 
magnitudinem dotis inſoleſcens, aliquando ex placida 

10 proter va evadet, atque in maritum dominari contendat 30 238 as if 
the hazard of petulancy in a wife would hinder a man to accept a 
dower with her: — a fad doctrine for an heireſs, | Giraldus Cam: 
brenſis, in his deſcription of Wales, ſays, that formerly they hardly 
ever married without a prior cohabitation, it having beep Fuſſor 
mary for parents to let out their daughters to young men upon 
trial, for a ſum of money told down, and under a penalty if the 
OY were returned. This I believe to be a miſtake. ' It is more 


IIIA. qa alganrd ( 


« Among the Goths, a man gave a Sr for his bride, inſtead of receiving 
« one with her; to prevent pride and NY that common afcotipary- riches 
225 Aer ume 1 (bb 
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probable, that in Wales men purchaſed their wives, as was done 
all the world over, with liberty to return them if they, proved not 
agrecable. The bride's parents retained the dowry, and har chance 
for a huſband was as good as ever, tn 8 
The ſame cuſtom continues among 138 W * con- 
tinues among the Tartars, among the Mingrelians, among the 
Samoides, among the Oſtiacs, among the people of Pegu, and. of 
the Molucca iſlands. In Timor, an Eaſt- Indian iſland, men even 
{ell their children to purchaſe more wives. The Prince of Circaſ- 
ſia demanded from the Prince of Mingrelia, who was in ſuit of 
his daughter, a hundred ſlaves loaded with tapeſtry and other 
houſehold furniture, a hundred cows, as many oxen, and as many 
horſes. We have evidence of the ſame cuſtom, in Africa, particu- 
larly in Biledulgerid, among the negroes on the ſea- coaſt, and in 
Monomotapa. Among the Caribbees there is one inſtance where 
a man gets a wife without paying for her. After a ſucceſsful 
war, the victors are entertained at a feaſt, where the General 
harangues on the valour of the young men who made the beſt 
figure. Every man who has marriageable daughters, is fond 
to offer. them to ſuch young men without any price. The purcha- 
ing of wives is univerſal among the wild Arabs. When the 
bargain is concluded, che bridegroom is permitted to viſit the 
bride: if ſhe anſwer not his expectations, he may turn her off; 
but has no claim for the price he paid. The inland negroes are 
more poliſhed than thoſe on the coaſt; and there is ſcarce any ro- 
mains among them of purchaſing wives; the bridegroom makes 
preſents to his bride, and her father makes preſents to him. There 
are remaining traces in Ruſſia of purchaſing wives. Even ſo late 
as the time of Peter I. the Ruſſians married without ſceing each 
other; and before, ſolemnigation the bride received from the bride- 

groom a preſent, of ſwegtmeatg, ap, and, other Jitrie things. , | . 
The purchaſing of wives made it a lawful practice to lend a wife 
as one does a ſlave. The Spartans lent their wives to their friends; 
and 
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and Cato the elder is ſaid to have done the fame. The Indiatis of 
Calicur frequently exchange wives. Sidi 03597 A970 DtHow os Be 
It drutiſh manners alone be ſufßeient to degrade che fernale-fex, 
they may reckon upon extreme harſni treatment when purchaſed to 
be flaves. The Giagas, à fierce and wandering nation in the 
central parts of Africa, being ſupinely idle at home, fubjett bear 
wives and their flaves'to'every fort of drutigery, buch as gg 
ſowing, reaping, cutting wood, grinding corn, fetchin#' Ae 
c. Theſe poor creatures are ſuffered to toil in the fields and 
woods, ready to faint with exceſſive labour, while the monfters cf 
men will not give theinſelves even the trouble of training Atrimals 
2 work,” tho'' they have the "example of the Portugueſt before 
their eyes. It is the buſineſs of the women among the wandetiig 
Arabs of Africa to card, ſpin, and weave, and to manage other 
houſehold affairs. They milk the cattle, grind, bake, brew, dreſs 
the victuals, and bring home wood and water. They even take 
care of their huſbands horſes, feed, curry, comb, bridle, and 
ſaddle them. They would alſo be obliged, like Mooriſh wives, to 
dig, ſow, and reap their corn; but luckily for them the Arabs 
live entirely upon plunder.” Father Joſeph Gumilla, in his accbunt 
of a country in South America, bordering upon the great river 
Oroonoko, deſcribes-pathetically the miſerable flavery of married 
women there, and mentions a practice that would appear inere- 
dible to one unacquainted with the manners of that cotintry, 
which is, that married women frequently deſtroy their female * 
fants. A married woman, of a virtuous character and good un- 
derſtanding, having been guilty of that' crime, was reproached by 
our author in bitter terms. She heard him patiently to an erid, 


with eyes fixed on the ground; and anſwered as follows. 


A willy to God, Father,” [with cb. Golf Ut Hy fgchen Had 
+ by my death precenteck the "ttianif6lÞ diltreffes T have Eine 
0 red, and e pen to endufe 4s long Eben Had! ike kind 
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45 ſifted. me at my birth, I ſhould not have felt the pain of 
* death} nor numberleſs other pains to which life hath! ſubject- 
ed me. Conſider, Father, our deplorable condition. Our huſ- 
Var bands 80 co hunt with their bows and arrows, and trouble 
« themſelves no farther. We are dragged along, with one infant 
< at our breaſt, and another in a baſket. They return in the e- 
« vening without any burden: we return with the burden af our 
e children; and, tho tired out with a long march, are not per- 
mitted to ſleep, but muſt labour the whole night in grinding 
© maize, to make chica for them. They get drunk, and in their 
«+ drunkenneſs. beat us, draw us by the hair of the head, and 
< tread. us under foot. And what have we to comfort us for 
„ ſlavery, perhaps of twenty years? A young wife is brought in 
upon us, who is permitted to abufe us and our children, be- 
cauſe we are no longer regarded. Can human nature endure 
ſuch tyranny ! What kindneſs can we ſhow to our female chil- 
«© dren equal to that of relieving them from ſuch ſervitude, more 
bitter a thouſand times than death? I ſay again, would to God 


that my mother had put me under ground the moment I was 
„born.“ One would readily imagine, that the women of that 


country ſhould have the greateſt abhorrence at matrimony :-but 
all-prevailing nature determines the contrary; and the — for 
matrimony overbalances every rational eonſideration. 
Nations polith by degrees; and from the loweſt ſtate to which 
a human creature can be reduced, women came in time to be re- 
ſtored to their native dignity. Attention to dreſs is the firſt fymp- 
tom of that progreſs. Male ſavages, even of the groſſeſt kind, 
are fond of dreſs. Charlevoix mentions a young American hire 
as a rower, who adjuſted his dreſs with great care before he en- 
tered. the boat; and at intervals inſpected his-looking-glaſs, to {te 
whether the violence of his motion had not diſcompoſed the red 
upon his cheeks. We read not of vanity for dreſs in females of 
. fuch 
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ſuch ſavage nations: they are too much diſpirited to think of being 
agreeable, . Among nations irn any degree humanized wier find a 
different ſcene. In the dſthmus of Darin government has Made 
ſome progreſs, as a chieftain is elected for life: a glimmerinig of 
civility appears among the inhabitants; and as ſome regard is 
4 to women, they rival che men in dreſs. Both: ſexes wear rings 
in their ears and noſes; and are adornect with many re Of The ſs 
hanging down from 'the-neok;” A female in's ſultry clinate*fub- 
mits to fry, all day long under a load of twenty or thirty pounds 
of ſhells; and a male under double that load. Well may chey 
exclaim with Alexander, Oh Athenians ! what do I not endure 
to gain your approbation/?” The female Caribbeans and Braſi- 
ans are not leſs fond of ornament than the mal. Hottentot la- 
dies are fond of dreſs; and ſtrive to outdo each other in adorning 
their kroſles, and the bag that holds their pipe and tobacco: Euro- 
pean ladies are not more vain of their ſilks and embroideries: Wo- 
men in Lapland are much addicted to finery. They wear broad 
girdles, upon which hang chains and rings without end, com- 
monly. made of tin, ſometimes of ſilver, weighinng⸗ perhaps 
twenty pounds. The Greenlanders are naſty and ſlovenily, eat 
with their dogs, make food of the vermin that make food of them, 
ſeldom. or neyer waſh-thenafelves ; and yet the women, ho make 
ſome figure among the men, are gaudy in their dreſs. Their chief 


ornaments are pendents at their ears, with glaſs beads of various 
colours; and they; draw lines with a needle and black thread be- 


tween their eyes, eroſs che forehead, upon the chin, bands? Ari 
legs; The. negroes of the kingdom of Ardrah in Guinea have 
made a conſiderable progreſs in police, and in the art of living. 
Their women carry dreſs and finery to an extravagance.” They are 
eloathed with loads of the fineſti ſatius and chintzes, and are 
adorned. with, a profuſion of gold: In adultery elimate*thiey gratify 
ae at the expence of caſe.” . * negroes,' who are 
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more poliſhed than thoſe on the ſea- coaſt, beſide domeſtic con- 
cerns, the women ſow, plant, and Teap/ A man however ſuffers 


in the eſteem of the world, if he perrnit his wives to toil like fta ves 


while he is indulging in eaſe. From that auſpicious commence- 
ment, the | female ſex have riſen in a flow but ſteady progreſs to 
higher and higher, degrees of eſtimation. ' Converſation is their 
talent, and a diſplay of delicate ſentiments : the gentleneſs of their 
Of ſuch refinements ſavages have little conception: but when the 
more delicate ſenſes are unfolded, the peculiar beauties of the fe- 


male fex, internal as well as external, are broughe into full light; 


and women, formerly conſidered as objects of animal love merely, 
are now valued as faithful friends and agreeable" companions. 
Matrimony aſſumes a more decent form, being the union, not of 
a maſter. and flave, but of two perſons equal in rank uniting to 
form a family. And it contributed greatly to this delicious refine- 


ment, that in temperate elimes animal love is moderate, arid wo- 
men long retain good looks, and power of procreation. Thus 


marriage became honourable among poliſhed nations; which of 
courſe baniſhed the barbarous cuſtom of purchaſing wives; for a 
man who wiſhes to have his daughter properſy matehed, will glad- 


Iy give a>dowry with her, inſtead of ſelling her as a ſlave. 07 hig 


Polygamy is found intimately connected with the purcha- 
ſing wives. There is no limitation in purchaſing ſlaves: nor has 
a woman purchaſed as a wife or a ſlave, any juſt cauſe for come! 
plaining, chat others are purchaſed as ſhe was: on the contrary, 
ſhe is in part relieved, by addition of hands for performing the ſer- 
vile offices of the family. Polygamy accordingly has always been 
permitted, where men pay for their wives. The Jews purchaſed 
their wives, and were indulged in polygamy (a). Diodorus Sicu- 


(e) Leviticus, xvii. 18. 
jt; | lus 


Lo 
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lus ſays, that polygamy was permitted in Egypt, except to 
prieſts (a). This probably was the caſe originally; bur when tlie 
Egyptian manners came to be poliſned, a man gave dowry With 
his daughter, inſtead of receiving a price for her; witneſs Solo- 
mon, who got the city of Gazer in dowry with the King 1 
gypt's daughter. When that cuſtom became univerſal) we ifi 
be certain chat it would put an end to polyganry. Ahkd ac 12 
dingly Herodotus affirms, hat polygamy was prohibited in EU 
gypt (). Polygamy undoubtedly prevailec in Greece and Rote, 
while it was cuſtomary to purchaſe wives; but improved manners 
put an end to the latter, and conſequently to che former. PGI 
gamy te this day obtains in the cold country of Kimiſkitta and 
in the ſtill, colder country round Hudſon's bay. In the Hfid öf 
Jeſſo, near Japan, a man may have two wives, who perform every 
ſort of domeſtic, drudgery. The negroes in general purchaſe their 
wives, and deal in polygamy. Polygamy is the law in Monoflo 
tapa. Polygamy and the purchaſing wives were cuſtoary among 
the original inhabicants of the Canary iſlands. | The men in Chi ith 
buy their wives, and deal in/polygamy. .. 
ITbe low condition of women among barbarians introduce ptya 
gamy, and the purchaſing women to be wives. And the juſt reſpect” 
paid to them among civilized nations, reſtore''the d f nature? 
and confined a man to one wife. Their equality às tö Tank hd 
dignity bars the man from taking another wife, as it bars te W6- 
man from taking another huſband. Werfind traces in ànelefit H- 
ſtory. of polygamy wearing out gradually] It wor out in Gretel 
as manners refined; but fact was the inſſuenee f long able 
has thy a man was, confined- to one wife, concubines wert in 
„ oe wet 10t'y8q mam dr bomimmg 
U. 956 Leon ( 
(6) Lib. 2. 192. 
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-dulged without limitation. In Germany, when Tacitus wrote, 
very few traces æemained of polygamy iii he& era illic matrima- 


ſol barharorum ſingulis uxoribus contenti fant; exoeptis admo- 
dum paucis, qui non libidine, ſed ob nobilitatem, phurimis nup- 
-©,tys ambiuntur “. When polygamy was in that country ſo 
little practiſed, we may be certam che purchaſing wives dicli not re- 
main in igeun. And Tacitus accordimghy, mentioning the: gentral 
rule, dotem non uxor marito, ſed uxori maritus offert , ex- 
-plains it away by obſerving, that the only das given by the bride- 
groom were marriage preſents, and that he at; the fame tim: ger 
ceived marriage: preſents on the br des part (a0, Abe quνtαννοf 
the matrimonial - engagement, for the. mutual. benefit of huſhand 
and wife, was well underſtood among thie Gauls. Cæſar (%) ſays, 
Viri quantas pecunias ab uxoribus dotis nomine acceperunt, 
**,rantas: ex ſuis bonis, æſtimatione facta, cum dptibus commu- 
„ nicant. Hujus omnis pecuniæ conjunctim ratio hahetur, frue- 
* tuſque ſervantur. Uter eorum vita ſuperarit, ad. FUN; PATH ur 


5 1 cum fructibus ſuperior um ai PBH enit 4. In 


11131 9113 3 64 ; 93 1} 


44 Marriage ; is there rigidly reſpected; A. any part of their nora 
(te br Heuaablet for they are almoſt the only race of batbatiithh ! ho are con 


4 tented with a ſingle wife; 4 very few exceptd, who, not from incontinency, but 
« from an ambition of nobility, take more wives chan on. |, 1) + 
+ © The huſband gives a dowry to the wife, but the wife brings none to the 
«© koiband;*- H 10 lO 31] 3603 , A051 517014 70 5313510 7e 
1 f # Whatever fam the buſband has received as his wife's portion, ke:allow as 
u much from his owns effacts to be joined with it. An'arcoumt is: kept of bi 
joint ſtock, and the fruits of it are preſerved. Upon the death of either, 
hg ſurviving ſpouſe al the, property, of boch che e e 


51 pre n 20 9111 econ HO 213 38417 ont 110191953 ka: 
bb cap. 19. 1 „% E bawolls nod bed 


ö L. 6. ep. 19. De bello Gal. 
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japan, and iii Nicaragua, a man can have but one wife; but he 
may have many concubines c In Siam, polygamy is ſtill// perrnit- 
ted though the bride brimgs a dowry witho her- hut that abſux- 
diry 1s corrected by refined manners; it being held impropery and 
eyen diigraceful, to have more than one wife. Ihe purchaſing 
wives wore dut of : faſhion among the ancient Tuſeans j for it was 
held iufamous, thats marriage ſhould: be the refult bf any motile 
but mutual love. This at the ſame time put an end ta polygamy. 
Polygamy was probably early eradicated” among the ancient Per- 
ns; for the bride's dowry was ſettled in marriage- articles, as a- 
mong us. And there is the fame reaſon for preſuming, that it wWas 
not long permitted in Mexico; marriage there being folemnized 
by the prieſt, and the bride's dower ſpecified,” which was reſtoretl 
in caſe of a ſeparation. In the countries where the Chriſtian reli- 
gion was firſt propagated, women were faſt advaneing to an equa- 
lity wich che men, and polygamy was wearing ont” of Faſhion, 
The pure ſpirit of the goſpel haſtened its downful ; and xhef not 
prohibited expreſsly, it was however held, rz ans i a 
religion too pure for polygamy. 21 ptr 


But, as hinted above, it was by flow n that the Pets 


ſex emerged out of Hlavery, 1 to poſſeſs the elevated ſtate, they , juſtly 
are intitled to by nature The practice of poſing. infant among 
the Greeks, and many other nations, is an invineible proof of their 
depreſſion, even after the cuſtom ceaſed of purchaſing them. It is 
wiſely ordered by Providence, that the affection of a womanitaher 
childrem commences, with their birth, begauſe during, infancy all 
depends on her care. As during that period the fathers: of. little 
uy to his child, his affection is extremely flight till the chidoibe- 
gin to prattle and ſhew ſore fondneſs for Ein. Thee expoſing a an 
infant therefore ſhows, that the mother was little regarded: if the 
had been allowed a vote, the practice aever-wonled: haveobtained 
in any country. In the firſt book of the Iliad, Achilles ſays to A- 
NL. I. B b gamemnon, 
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gamemnon, who threatened to force from him his miſtreſs Briſeis, 
Another thing I will tell thee : record it in thy ſoul. For a wo- 
„man theſe hands ſhalb never fight, with thee nor with thy toes. 
„ Come, ſeize Briſeis: ye Argives, take the prize ye gave. But 
beware of other ſpoil, which lies ſtowed in my ſhips on the 
&« ſhore. I will not be plundered farther. If other be thy thoughts, 
„ Atrides, come in arms, a trial make: theſe very flaves of thine 

e ſhall behold thy blood pouring around my ſpear *.” The, co- 
medies of Menander, Philemon, and Diphilus, are loſt ; but man- 
ners muſt have been little poliſhed in their time, ſo far as can be 
conjectured from their tranſlators or imitators, Plantus and Te- 
rence. Married women in their comedies are ſometimes intro- 
duced, and treated with very little reſpect. A man commonly 
vents his wrath on his wife, and ſcolds her as the cauſe of the 
miſconduct of their children. A lady, perhaps too inquiſitive about 
ber huſband's amours, is ſcolded by him in the following words, 


* Pope hides that ſentiment as follows. 


& Seize on Briſeis, whom the Grecians doom'd 
« My prize of war, yet tamely ſee >eſum'd 
„ And feize ſecure; no more Achilles draws 
His conqu'ring ſword in any woman's cauſe. 
The gods command me to forgive the paſt ; 
«« But let this firſt invaſion be the laſt : 
% For know, thy blood, when next thou dar'ſt invade, . 
Shall iream in vengeance on my reeking blade.“ 


Such contempt of the female ſex as exprefſed by Achilles was perhaps thought too 
groſs for a modern car without ſome diſguiſe. But did not Pope diſcover, that one 
capital beauty in Homer is the delineation of ancient manners ? At that rate, had 
it fallen to his ſhare to deſcribe Julius Cæſar, he would have dreſſed him like a 
modern beau. And after all, in a gentcel afſembly, what a ſavage would he ap- 
pear, without breeches, and without linen“ 


Ni 
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$9 Ni mala, ni ſtulta fas, ni indomita impõſ it 
Quod viro eſſe odio: videas, tute tibi odio habeas. 
Præter hac ſi mihi tale poſt hunc diem 
*© Faxis, faxo foris vidua viſas patrem IXI90 mod 


10 I 16 
One will not be ſurpriſed, that women 1 Greece were rreated 


with no great reſpect by their huſbands, A woman cannot. haye 


IT SING 


much attraction ho paſſes all her time in x foliryde : ; to be at 1 B 
red, ſhe muſt receive the high poliſh of ſociety. At th he ame 
time, men of faſhion were ſo much improved in manners as to 
reliſh ſociety with agreeable women, where fuch could be found. 


And hence the figure that courtezans made at that ert eſpeci- 


ally 1 in Athens. They ſtudied the temper and taſte of th e men, 
and endeavoured to gain their affection by every winning art. 
The daily converſations they liſtened to on philoſophy, politics, 
poetry, enlightened their underſtanding and improved their 99 8 
Their houſes became agreeable ſchools, where every one might 

be inſtructed in his own art. Socrates and Pericles met frequent- 
ly at the houſe of Aſpaſia: from her they acquired delicacy of 
taſte, and in return procured to her public reſpect and reputation. 
Greece at that time was governed by orators, over whom ſome ce- 
lebrated courtezans had great influence, and by that means en- 
tered deep into the government. It was ſaid of the famous De- 


moſthenes, © The meaſure he hath meditated on for a year, will 


» « Would you be held a wiſe and virtuous ſpouſe, 
And of diſcretion due, obſerve this.counſel: 
10 Whatever I, your lord, blame or approye, 

"4 40 Still let your praiſe or cenſure be the ſame. 


01 


« But hearkee, — be this reprimand the laſts 01 5:15) cid 03 nals} $ 
595 « Tf you again offend, 9 More a wife Tis 1g Da 480 DO 
Within theſe walls; — your father has you dess 110i 
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„be overturned in a day by a woman.!“ It appears accordingly 
from Plaurus and Terence, that Athenian courtezans lived in great 
ſplendor. || See in particular Theautontimorumenos, act g. ſcene 4. 
I proceed to tlie other cauſe of polygamy, mentioned alſo above, 
viz, opulence in a hot climate. Men there have a burning appe- 
tite for animal enjoyment; and women become old and loſt the 
prolific / quality, not long after the age of maturity in a temperate 
climate. Theſe eireumſtances diſpoſe men of opulence to purchaſe 
their wives, that they may not be confined to one; and purchaſe 
they muſt, for no man, without a valuable conſideration, will 
ſurrender his daughter to be one of many who are deſtined to gra- 
tify the carnal appetite of one man. The numerous wuves and 
concubines in Afiatic harems are all of them (purchaſed with 
money. In the hot elimate of Hindoſtan, polygamy is univerſal, 
and men buy their wives. The ſame obtains in China: after the 
price s adjuſted and paid, the bride) is conducted to the bride- 
groom's houſe locked in a ſedan, and the key delivered to him: if 
he be not ſatisfied with his bargain, he ſends her back at the ex- 
pence of Ioſing the ſum he paid for her: if ſatisfied, he feaſts his 
male friends in one room, and ſhe her female friends in another. 
A man wlio has little ſubſtance takes a wife 8 ns fort an Aa Fn 


x 5 e 8 ſaves him a dowry. 


It has been pleaded for polygamy in warm ai that wo- 
men are fit for being married at or before the age of ten, and 
paſt child bearing at twenty-five,” while men are yet in the prime 
of life; and therefore that a ſecond wife ought to be permitted, 
ho can bear children. Is then the intereſt of the female ſex to be 
totally diſregarded in the matrimonial engagement, as if women 
were intended by nature for beaſts of burden only? But even 
putting them out of the queſtion, it ought to be conſidered, that 
à man, by taking a ſecond wife, deprives ſome other of the pris 
vilege all men have to be married. The argument indeed would 

| be 
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be concluſive, were ten females born fbr ne maleß as ãs ſaid ta be 
the caſe in Bantam: but as an equality ob males and fernales isittit 
deſtination af nature, the argument has no: fr. All men a 
born equal by nature; and to permit polygamy in any degree} is 
to authoriſe ſome: to uſurp the privilege of others. 
Thus in hot climates women remain in the fame; humble and 
dependent ſtate; in Which all women were brigunallyy owhewall 
men were ſavages Women by thb law of Hindeſtan dre not ad- 
mitted to be witneſſes, even in à civil eauſe; ànd I bluſſi tolac- 
knowledge, that in Scotland the ſame law has not been long int 
Fe 10 280 94'03 193A gueb aid 1>baovriut 
In contradiction to the climate, 3 baniſhed poly- 
gamy from Ethiopia, tho' the judges are far from being ſevere 
upon that crime. The heat of the climate makes them wiſh to in- 
dulge in a plurality of wives, even at the expence of purchaſing 
each of them. Among the Chriſtians of Congo polygamiy is in ule; 
as formerly when they were Pagans. To be confined to one oo 
during life, is held by the moſt zealous Chriſtians there, to be alto 
gether irrational: rather than be ſo We they would renounce 
Chriſtianity. rt age wm Sift n 001 ano nt 2bagrtt Sent 

HBeſide polygamy, many they; cada depend cnthat nature of 
the matrimonial engagement, and vary according to its diſſerent 
kinds. Marriage-ceremonies, for that reaſon, vary in different 
countries, and at different times. Where the practice; is to Pur- 
chaſe a wife, whether among ſavages, or among pamperei:petple 
in hot climates, the payment of che pricti completes che marriage, 
without any other ceremony. Other ceremonies bhowevero ave 
ſometimes practiſed. In old Rome, the ꝓride was attended to: the 
bridegroom's | houſe with a female fla ve canrying a diſtaff i and a 
ſpindle, importing that iſſheconghactb ſpin: fur the famiitxli Among 
the ſavages of Canada and of the neighbouring countries] acſtnap, 
a kettle, and a faggot, are put in the bride's cabin, us ſyinbols of 
her 
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ber duty, viz. to carry burdens, to dreſs the victuals, and to pro- 
vide wood. On the other hand, the bride, in token of her ſlavery, 
takes her axe, cuts down timber, bundles it up, and lays it be- 
fore the door of the bridegroom's hut. All the ſalutation ſhe re- 
ceives is, It is time to go to reſt.“ The inhabitants of Sierra 
Leona, a negro: country, have in all their towns a boarding- 
ſchool, Where young ladies are educated for a year under the care 
of a venerable old gentleman. When their education is completed, 
they are carried in their beſt attire to a public aſſembly; which 
may be termed a matrimonial market, becauſe there young men 
convene to make a choice. Thoſe who fit themſelves to their 
fancy, pay the dowry, and over and above gratify the old ſuper- 
intendent for his extraordinary care in educating the bride. In 
the iſland of java, the bride, in token of ſubjection, waſhes the 
bridegroom's feet; and this is a capital ceremony. In Ruſſia, the 
bride ꝓreſents to the bridegroom a bundle of rods, to be uſed a- 
gainſt her when ſhe deſerves to be chaſtiſed; and at the ſame time 
ſhe pulls off his boots. The preſent Empreſs, prone to reform the 
rude manners of her ſubjects, has diſcountenanced that ceremony 
among people of faſhion. Very different were the manners of 
Peru before the Spaniſh conqueſt, The bridegroom carried ſhoes 
to the bride, and put them on with his own hands. But there 
purchaſing of wives was unknown. Marriage- ceremonies in Lap- 
land are directed by the ſame principle. It is the cuſtom there for 
a man to make preſents to his children of rain- deer; and young 
women, ſuch as have a large ſtock of rain- deer, have lovers in 
plenty. A young man looks for ſuch a wife at a fair, or at their 
meetings for paying taxes. He carries to the houſe of the young 
woman's parents, ſome of his relations; being ſolicitous in par- 
ticular to chuſe an eloquent ſpeaker. They are all admitted except 
the lover, who muſt wait till he be called in. After drinking ſome 
ſpirits, brought along for the purpoſe, the ſpokeſman addreſſes the 


father 
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father in the moſt humble terms, . bowing the knee as if he were 
introduced to a prince. He ſtyles him, the worſhipful father, the 
high — Potts _ beſt and moſt illuſtrious father; 
&e.>$caon mos: 50 bud vd d 00h 9-103 
In — chain of e e anftawcts ſometimes 
eee ſtarting from the chain without any cauſt 
that can be diſcovered; Ihe marriage-cerenionies among the Hot 
tentots are of that nature. After all matters are adjuſted among 
the old people, the young couple are ſhut up in a room by them 
ſelves, where they paſs the night in ſtruggling for ſuperiority, 
which proves a very ſerious work where the bride is reluctant; If 
the perſevere: to the laſt without yielding, the young man is dif- 
carded; but if he prevail, which commonly happens, the mar- 
riage is completed by another ceremony, not leſs ſingular. The 
men and women ſquat on the ground in different cireles, the 
bridegroom in the centre of one, and the bride in the 
centre of another. The Suri, or maſter of religious ceremo- 
nies, piſſes on the bridegroom ; who receives the ſtream with 
eagerneſs, and rubs it into the furrows of the fat with which 
he is covered. He performs the ſame ceremony on the bride; who. 
is equally reſpectful. Marriage-ceremonies among the Kamſkat- 
kans are ſtill more wWhimſical. A young man, after making his 
propoſals, enters into the ſervice of his intended father- in-law. If 
he prove agreeable, he is admitted to the trial of the tonch. The 
young woman is fwaddled up in leathern thongs; and in chat 
condition is put under the guard of ſome old women He watches 
every opportunity of a ſlack guard to uncaſe her, in order to touch 
what is always the moſt concealed. The bride muſt reſiſt, in ap- 
pearance at leaſt; and therefore cries out to ſummon her guards; 
who fall with fury upon the bridegroom, tear his Hair, feratch 
his face, and act in violent oppoſition. The attempt of the lover 
prove ſometimes unſucceſsful for months; but tlie moment the 
touch 
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touch is atchieved, the bride: teſtifies her ſatis faction, by pronoun 
oing the words Ni; Ni with u ſoft and loving voice. The mext 
night they bed together without any oppofition; One marriage: 
ceremony among the inland negroes is ſingular. So ſoon as pre- 
liminaries are adj uſted, the bridegroom with-a number of his com- 
panions ſet out at night, and ſurround the houſe of the bride, as 
if intending to carry her off by force. She and her female attend 
ants, pretending to make all poſſible feſiſtante ery albu or Help 
but no perſon appears. This reſembles ſtrongly a marriage“ eert l 
mony that is or as cuſtomary in Wales. On the morning of the 
wedding day, the bridegroom, accompanied with his friends on 
horſeback; demands the bride. Her frients; who are Hkewiſe on 
horſeback, give a poſitive refuſal, upon which a moe ſeuffle en- 
ſues. Ihe bride, mounted behind her next kinſman, is carried 
off, and is purſued by the bridegroom and his friends with loud 
ſhouts. It is not uncommon to ſee on ſuch an ovcafion' two or three 
hundred ſturdy Cambro-Britons riding at full ſpeed, oroſſing and 
joſtling, to the no ſmall amuſement of the ſpectators. When they 
have fatigued themſelves and their horſes, the bridegroom is ſuf- 
fered to overtake his bride. He leads her away in triumph, and 
the ſeene is concluded with feaſting and feſtivity. The fame mar- 
riage: ceremony was uſual ee e eee eee 
as reported by Olaus Magnus (a). LDL QI a A 
Divorce alſo. depends an; the nature of the r eee 
ment. Where the law is, that a man muſt — his wife as 
one does a ſlave; it follows naturally, that he may purchaſe as 
many e as he can pay for, and that he may turn them off at his 
pleaſure. This law is univerſal, without a, ſingle exception. The 
Jews, Who been er r r to > divorce Tre, 
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without being obliged to aſſign a cauſe (a). The negroes purchaſe 
their wives; and eurn them off when they thin proper“! The 
fame law . obtains in China, in Menomotapa, itr the iſthmüs sf 
Darien, in Caribeana, and even in the cold ebuntry round Hud- 
ſon's bay. All the ſavages of South America who live near the 
Oroonoko, purchaſe as many wives as they can maintain; and 
divorce them at their pleaſure- / & 2463 03-6J1890[ ad oο 19449 
Very different is a matrimonial engagement between equals, 
where a dowry is contracted with the bride. The nature of the 
engagement implies, that neither of them is privileged to diſmiſs 
the other without a juſt cauſe. In Mexico, where the bride 
brought a dowry, there could be no divorce but by mutual conſent. 
In Lapland, the women who have a ſtock of rain- deer, as above 
mentioned, make a conſiderable figure. This lays a foundation 
for a matrimonial covenant as among us, which bars polygamy, 
and conſequently divorce without a juſt cauſe. And when theſe 
are barred in er PRE e 1 wann eee 
e e | 57510 { & 10 aeg 
I éproceed to ad dies We of which Aenne alſo in 
ſome meaſure on the nature of the matrimonial engagement. 
Where wives are purchaſed, and polygamy is indulged, adultery 
can ſcarce be reckoned: a crime in the huſband; and where tliere 
are a plurality of wives, ſound ſenſe makes it but a venial erime 
in any one of them. But as men are the lawgivers, the puniſh- 
ment of female adultery, where polygamy takes place; is gene- 
rally too ſevere. It is however more or leſs ſevere in different 
countries, in proportion as the men are more or leſs prone to re- 
venge. The Chineſe are a mild people, and depend more on locks 
and bars for . e ere _ on ſeverity:; the puniſh- 
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(a) Deuteronomy, chap. 24. | 8 T. (S 
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ment being only to fell an adultereſs for a flave, - The ſame law 
obtains in the kingdom of Laos, bordering upon China. An a- 
dultereſs among the ancient Egyptians was puniſhed with the loſs 
of her noſe. In ancient Greece, a pecuniary penalty was inflicted 
on an adulterer (a). An adultereſs was probably puniſhed more 
ſeverely. Among the negroes, who have very little delicacy, a- 
dultery is but ſlightly puniſhed ; except in the kingdom of Benin. 
There an adultereſs, after a ſevere whipping, is baniſhed; and 
the adulterer forfeits his goods, which are beſtow d on the injured 
huſband. Among the ancient Germans, a grave and virtuous 
people, adultery was extremely rare. An adultereſs was deprived 
of her hair; expelled from her huſband's houſe, and whipped 
through the village (6). In japan, where che people are remark- 
ably fierce, female adultery is always puniſhed with death. In 
Tonquin, a woman guilty of adultery is thrown to an elephant 
to be deſtroy d. By the law of Moſes, an adultereſs is puniſhed 
with death, as alſo the adulterer (c). Margaret of Burgundy, 
Queen to Lewis Hutin King of France, was hang'd for adultery; 
and her lovers were flea d alive. Such were the ſavage manners of 
thoſe times. There is an old law in Wales, that for defiling the 
Prince's: bed the offender muſt pay a rod of pure gold, of the 
thickneſs of the finger of a ploughman Who has ploughed nine 
years; and in 1 from the ground to the . s mouth when 
ſitting. 

eee; between a main i mated; comfort aps, 
procreating children, implies the ſtricteſt mutual fidelity... Adul- 
wm wag is en n e- . in the huſband : 


= Odyſſey, book 8; 1. ”" aL Viet 26 asl nt G0 tot dlz: 
= (3) Tacitus, De moribus Germanorum, cap. 19. 


(e) Leviticus, xx. 10. 
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in him it may happen occaſionally, with little or no alienation of 
affection; but the ſuperior modeſty of the female ſex: is ſuch, 
that a wife does not yield, till unlawful love prevails, not only 
over modeſty, but over duty to her huſband. Adultery therefore 
in the wife, is a breach of the matrimonial engagement in a double 
reſpect: it is an alienation of affection from the huſband, which 
unqualifies her to be his friend and companion j and it tends to 
bring a ſpurious iſſue into the family, betraying the huſband to 
maintain and educate children who are not his o W-. 
The gradual advance of the female ſex to an equality with the 
male ſex, is viſible in the laws of female ſucceſſion that have been 
eſtabliſhed at different times, and in different countries. It is not 
probable, chat in any country women were early admitted to in- 
herit land: they are too much deſpiſed among fa vages for ſo vas. 
lnable a privilege. The fierceneſs and brutality of the ancient Ro- 
mans in particular, unqualified che women to be their companions ** 
it never entered their thoughts, that women ſhould inherit land, 
which they cannot defend by the ſword. But women came to be 
regarded in proportion as the national manners refined. The law 
prohibiting female ſucceſſion in land, eſtabliſhed in days af ruſti- 
city, was held to he rigorous and unjuſt when the Romans were | 
more poliſned. Proprietors of land, ſuch of them as had no ſons, 
were diſpoſed to evade the law, by ample previſions to their 
daughters, which rendered the land of little value to the collateral 
heir- male. To reform that abuſe, as termed by the veterans, the 
lex Hotonia was made, confining ſuch proviſions within moderate 
bounds: and this regulation continued in force, till regard for 
the female ſex broke through every legal reſtraint, and eſtabliſhed 


* . XY = 
female ſucceſſion in land, as formerly in moveables . . The bar- 
pi. | ous 
#1 -982 1010056.) zitom 5 ,2vimngeT* A) 


ts ' Juſtinian, or more properly the lawyers employ d bychim upon that abſurd 
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barous nations who craſh'd the Roman power, were not long in 
adopting the mild manners of the conquered : they admitted wo- 
men to inherit land, and they exacted a double compoſition for in- 
juries done to them. By the Salic law among the Franks, women 
were expreſsly prohibited to inherit land; but we learn from the 
forms of Marculfus, that this prohibition was in time eluded by 
the following ſolemnity. The man who wanted to put his daugh- 
ter upon a footing with his ſons, carried her before the commiſ- 
ſary, ſaying, My dear child, an ancient and impious cuſtom 
bars a young woman from ſucceeding to her father: but as 
* all my children equally are given me by God, I ought. to love 
* them equally; therefore, my dear child, my will is, chat my 
effects thall divide equally between you and your brethren.“ In 
politnzed ſtates, women are not excluded from ſucceeding even 
to the crown, Ruſſia and Britain afford examples of women ca- 
pable to govern, in an abſolute as well as in a limited monarchy. *, 

= | 74 Gunter nie nid What 


compilation the Pandecls, is guilty of a groſs error, in teaching, chat by the Twelve 
—_— females of the ſame degree ſucceeded equally. to land. The tex 
oconia (which ſee explain d in Alexandri ab Alexandre geniales diet, lib. 6. cap. 15. 
— the contrary. And one cannot ſee without pain Juſtinian's s error, not only 
adopted by an ilutrious modern, but a cauſe aſſigned for it ſo refined and ſubtile 
as to go quite out of ſight, Lerit de loix, bv. 27. chap. 1. I venture to affirm, N 
that ſubtile reaſoning never had any influence upon a rough and illiterate people; 
and therefore, at the time of the Decemvirs, who-compoſed the Twelve Tables af 
law, che ſubtile cauſe afligned by our author could not have been the „ had 
che Decemvirs introduced female ſucceflion i in land, which they certainly di Not. 


* The kingdom of Gurrah in Hindoſtan was governed by Queen eee, e- 
minent for ſpirit and beauty. Small as that Kingdom is, it contained about 70,000 
towns and villages, the the effect of long peace and proſperity, Being invaded by A- 
ſaph Can, not many years ago, the Queen, mounted on an elephant, led her 
troops to battle. Her ſon Rajah' Bier Shaw, being wounded in the heat of action, 
was by her orders carried from the field. That accident having occafioned a ge- 
neral 
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What I have faid;-regards thoſe nations only where polygamy 
is prohibited. I take it for: granted, that women art not admitted 
to inherit land where polygamy is awful: they are! mung 
eſtimation as to be intitled to a privilege ſo illuſtrious. 
Among the Hurons in North America, where the . dignity 
is hereditary, and great regard paid to the royal family, the fuc- 
ceſſion is continued through 4emales; in order tu ꝓreſerve the royal 
blood untainted. When the chief dies, his ſon ſuacveds not, but 
his ſiſter's ſon; who certainly is of the royal blood; whoever be 
the father: and when the rbyal family is at an end, a chief is e- 
lected hy the nobleſt matron of the tribe. The ſame rule of ſue- 
ceſſion obmins among the Natches, a people bordering on the Miſ 
ſiſippi z it being an article in their creed, That their royal family 
are children of the ſun. On the ſame belief was founded a law in 
Peru, appointing the heir of the crown to marry his ſiſter; which, 
equally with the law mentioned, preſerved the blood of the ſun dn 
the royal family, and did not encroach ſo much — 
order of faccethon, t och 10 14 te! | 

Female ſucceſſion depends in une ret on che! nature of the 

n In Holland, all the children, male and female, ſuc- 
Ceed equally; The Hollanders live by commerce, which women 
are capable of as well as men. | Land: at the ſame time is ſo ſcanty 
in that country, as to render it impracticable to raiſe a family by 
engroſſing a great eſtate in land; and there is nothing but the am- 
26 9trw YT SLEPT unt nas S 161) £1 BL Of). 9190 „ 309 
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nera panic, be Queen was lefe ft with no, ons but 300 horſemen: har, - who 
74 


condtictell her elephant, exhofted her to retire while it could be done with LCL] 
The heroine rejected the advite- It is tue, fü Ihe; „ W are oven ifie ih 
, battle ; but not in honour, Shall I, for a lingerihg igrnominious life; loſe 4 ve- 
«« putation that has been my chief ſtudy ! Let your gratitude repay now the obli- 
« gations you owe me: pull out your dagger, and fave me from —_— by put- 
ting an end to my life. ? bert, did (d 
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bition of raifing a family that can move a man to prefer one of 
his children before the reſt. The ſame law 'obtains in Hamburgh, 
for the ſame reaſons. Extenſive eſtates in land ſupport great fa- 
milies in Britain, a circumſtance unfavourable to younger chil 
dren. But probably in London, and in other great trading towns, 
mercantile men take care to prevent the law, by —_ a more e- 
qual diſtribution of their effects among their children 

After traverſing a great part of the globe with painful induſtry, 
will not one be apt to conclude, that originally females were every 
where deſpiſed, as they are at preſent among the ſavages of Ame- 
rica; that wives, like ſlaves, were procured by barter; that po- 
lygamy was univerſal; and that divorce depended on the whint of 
the huſband ? Such concluſion however would be raſh ; for upon 
a more accurate ſcrutiny, an extenſive country is diſcovered; where 
polygamy never was in faſhion, and where women were from the 
beginning courted and honoured as among the moſt poliſhed nay 
tions. But the reader is humbly requeſted to ſuſpend his curioſity; 
till he peruſe the following ſketch, concerning the progreſs of 
manners, which appears to be the men, place for _ curious 
and intereſting ſubject. 

We proceed now to a capital article 2 the progreſs of Amed | 
ſex; which is, to trace the different degrees of reſtraint impoſed 
upon married women in different countries, and at different times 
in the ſame country; and to aſſign the cauſes of theſe differences. 
Where luxury is unknown, and where people have no wants but 
what are ſuggeſted by uncorrupted nature, men and women live 
together with great freedom, and with great innocence. In 
Greece anciently, even young x women of rank miniſtred to men 
in bathing. x i mot 3 15-6) 


While theſe officious tend the rites divine, 
* The laſt fair branch of the Neſtorian line, 
* Sweet 
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- 2 **: Sweet Polycaſte,,took:the pleaſant: toll! 
1121. mn OO and pour the Lragnant.vil (a) ) 214 
81 38g 110. r orihnotf ander task n 56h 
Men and women | among the Spartans, bathed. promiſcuouſly, and 
wreltled. together ſtark naked, Tacitus reports, that the Ger- 
mans had not even ſeperate beds, but lay promiſcuouſſy upon 
reeds or heath along the walls of the houſe. The ſame quſtqm 
prevails even at preſent among the pg — Highlanders of Sgot- 
land; and is not quite worn out in England. A married 
woman is under no confinement, becauſe no man thinks of an 
act ſo irregular as to attempt her chaſtity. In me . Caribbee iſlands 
adultery was unknown, till. European Chriſtians made ſettlements 
there. | At the ſame time, there ſcarce can be any fewel for jealouſy L 
where men purchaſe, their wives, put them away at Pleaſure, and 
even lend them to a friend. But when by ripening ſenfibility a 
man puts a value on the affections of his wife, and on her attache 
ment to him, jealouſy commences; jealouſy of a rival in her af- 
fections. Jealouſy accordingly is a ſymptom of an increaſing 5 
ſteem for the female ſex; and that paſſion is viſibly creeping in 
among the natives of Virginia, It begins to have a real founda- 
tion; when inequality of rank and of riches takes, place. Men of 
opulence ſtudy; pleaſure: married women become objects of a cor- 
rupted taſte; and often fall a ſacrifice, where morals are im per- 
fe, and the climate favourable to animal love. Greece is a deli- 
cious country, the people handſome; and when the ancient Greeks 
made the greateſt figure, they were extremely defectiveß in FO 
They became jealous of their honour, and of rivals ; * hich 1 
prompted them, according to the rough manners of thoſe times, 
to exclude women from ſociety with men. Their women | ACCOT= 
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60 Odyſey, book 3. See allo hook 8, line 491. 5 
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dingly were never ſeen in public; and if my memory ſerve me, 
an accidental interview of a man and a woman on the public ſtreet 
brings on the cataſtrophe in a Greek tragedy; In Hecuba, a tragedy 
of Euripides, the Queen excuſes herſelf for deelining to viſit Poly- 
meſtor, ſaying, that it is indecent for a woman to look a man in 
«© the face. In the Electra of Sophocles, Antigone is permitted 
by her mother Jocaſta to take a view of the Argian army from a 
high tower: an old man who accompanies her, being alarmed at 
ſeeing ſome females paſs that way, and afraid of cenſure, prays 
Antigone to retire; * for,” ſays he, women are prone to de- 
traction; and to them the mereſt trifle is a fruitful ſubject of 
4 converſation *.“ Spain is a country that ſrarce yields to Greece 
in fineneſs of climate; and the morals of its people in the dark 
ages of · Chriſtianity, were not more pure than thoſe of Greece. 
By a law of the Viſigoths in Spain, a ſurgeon was prohibited to 


take blood from a free woman, except in preſence of her huſband 


or neareſt relations. By the Salic law (6), he who ſqueezes the 
hand of a free woman ſhall pay a fine of 15 golden ſhillings; In 
the fourteenth century, it was a rule in France, that no married 
woman ought to admit a man to viſit: her in abſence of her huſ- 
band. Female chaſtity muſt at that time have been extremely 
feeble, hen ſo little truſt was repoſed in the fair ſex. 

To treat women in that manner, may poſſibly be neceſſary, where 
they are in requeſt for no end but to gratify animal love. But 
where they are intended for the more elevated purpoſes, of being 


4188 


Women are not prone to detraction unleſs when denied the comforts of ſociety. 
The cenſure of Sophocles is probably juſt witch reſpect to his countrywomen, be- 
cauſe they were lockd up. Old maids have the character with us of being prone to 
detraction; but that holds not unleſs they retire from ſociety. 


{a) Tit. 22, 
friends 
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diere treatment is Neher Lee nid fpiewril necer e 
for tlreſt tend to'febaſttHeir Hinds, c Corrupt their iöris, and 
to fender them contemptible. By grattual opeftings in the more 
delicate fenfes, particularly in att the branches of the moral ſenſe, 
chaſtity, one of rhefe Branches, acquires #contitanihAling iuguetice 
les; afd When they are treated w , becomes 
their ruling pfeites Ir that refined ſtate, women” are truſted 
Kath heir own conduct, and may fifely be trüſted: chey make 
delicious companions, and uncorruptible friends; antl that fuch 
at preſent is generally their caſe in Britain, 1 am bold to uffrm. 

Anne of Britauy, Wife to Charles VIII. and to Lewis XII. "Rings 
of France, introduced the faſhion of ladies appearing publicly at 
court. © This faſhion was introduced much later in England: even 
down to the Revolution; women of rank never appeared in the 
ſfreets without a maſk. In Scotland, the veil, or plaid,” continued 


long in faſhion, with which every woman of rank was covered 


when ſhe went abroad. That faſhion has not been laid aſide a- 
bove forty years. In Italy, women were much longer. confined 
than in France; and in Spain the indulging them with ſome IV 
berty is hut creeping” into faſhion at preſent. In Abyſftna Poly- 
gamy is prohibited and married wofnefi of fafhion have by cu- 
ſtom obtained the privilege of viſiting their friends, tho not much 
with the good-will of many huſbands. It were to be wiſhed, 
that à veil eould be drawn over che following part of their -hiſtory. 
The: Fach of tw We ſerfunhty; enderrtining every moral 

principle, 'rend &s both" ſexes equally diffolute: wives in that caſe 
NN OLE up; but the time of GHich Teverity 1 18 
Paſt. Then indeed it becomes indecent for the two fexes to- Buthe 
proipiiſtuouſly: The wen in Reihe, Töbp ing the Greeks, , Plynged 
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rance, that men and women did the ſame (a). Hadrian prohibited 
that indecent cuſtom. Marcus Antoninus ,renewed; the prokibi- 
tion; and Alexander Severus, a ſecond time: but to ſo little pur- 
poſe, that even the primitive Chriſtians made no difficulty to fol- 
low the cuſtom: : ſuch appetite there is for being nudus cum nuda, 
when juſtified by faſhion. This cuſtom withſtood even the thun- 
der of general councils ; and was not dropt an people became 
more decent, in appearance at leaſt. | . 

In days of innocence, when modeſty is che 3 * of the 
female ſex, we find great frankneſs in external behaviour; for 
women who are above ſuſpicion are little ſolicitous about appear- 
ances. At the ſame period, and for the ſame reaſon, we find great 
looſeneſs in writing; witneſs the Queen of Navarre's tales. In the 
capital of France at preſent, chaſtity, far from being practiſed, is 
ſcarce admitted to be a female virtue. But people who take much 
freedom in private, are extremely circumſpect in public: no inde- 
cent expreſſion nor inſinuation is admitted, even into their plays 
or other writings. In England the women are leſs corrupted, than 
in France; and for that reaſon are not ſo ſcrupulous with reſpect 
to. decency in writing. 

Hitherto of the female ſex in remperate — * Winwr 
is prohibited. Very different is their condition in hot climes, 
which inflame animal love in both ſexes equally. In the hot re- 
gions of Aſia, where polygamy is indulged, and wives are purcha- 
{ed for gratifying the carnal, appetite, merely, it is vain to think 
of reſtraining them otherwiſe than by locks and bars, after having 
once taſted enjoyment. Where polygamy is indulged, the body 
is the only object of jealouſy ;, not the mind, as there can be no 
mutual affection between a man and his , inſtruments of ſenſual 
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pleafure. And if women be ſo little virtuous as not to be ſafely 
truſted with their own conduct, they ought to be lock d up; ; for 
there is no juſt medium between abſolute” confinemefit and abſd- 
jute freedom. The Chineſe are ſo jealbus of their wives, as even 
to lock them up from their relations; and ſo great is their dif- 
fidence of the female ſex in general, that brothers and ſiſters are 
not permitted to converſe together. When women are permitted 
to go abroad, they are ſhut up in a cloſe ſedan into which no eye 
can penetrate. The intrigues carried on by the wives of the Chi- 
neſe Emperor, and the jealoufy that reigns among them, render 
them unhappy. But Tackily, as women are little regarded where 
polygamy is indulged, their ambition and intrigues give leſs diſ- 

turbance to the government, than in the courts of Europea n 
princes. The ladies of Hindoſtan cover their heads with a gauze 
veil,” even at home, which they lay not aſide except in preſence of 
their neareſt relations. A Hindoo buys his wife; and the firſt 
time he is permitted to ſee her without à veil, is after marriage in 
his own houſe. In ſeveral hot countries, women are put under the 
guard of eunuchs as an additional ſecurity; and lack eunuchs 
are commonly preferred for their uglineſs. But as a woman, de- 
prived of the ſociety of men, is apt to be inflamed even welch the 
ahptutunc of à man, ſome jealous nations, refining upon chat Cir- 
cumſtance, employ old maids, termed duennas, for guarding thei cir 

women: In the city of Moka, in Arabia Felix,” women of faſhion 
never appear on the ſtreet in day-light ; but 1618 d proof of man- 
ners refltied above thoſe in neighbouring countries; hit they are 
permitted to viſit" one another in the evening! If they find men 
in theif way, they draw aſide to let them paſs.” A French furgeon 
being called by one of the King of Yemar's chief officers, to cure 
a rheumatiſm which had ſeized two of his wives, was permitted 
to handle the parts affected; but he could not get a ſight of their 
faces. | 3 : | 
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I proceed to examine more minutely the manners of women, as 
reſulting from the degree of reſtraint they are under in different 
countries. In the warm regions of Aſia, where polygamy is in- 
dulged, the education of young women is extremely looſe, being 
calculated for the ſole end of animal pleaſure. They are accom- 
pliſhed in ſuch graces and allurements as tend to inflame the ſen- 
{ual appetite: they are taught vocal and inſtrumental muſic, with 
various dances that cannot ſtand the teſt of deceney: but no cul- 
ture is beſtowed on the mind, no moral inſtruction, no improve- 
ment of the rational faculties; becauſe ſuch education, which 
qualifies them for being virtuous companions to men of ſenſe, 
would inſpire them with abhorrence at the being made proſtitutes; 
In a word, ſo corrupted. are they by vicious education; as to be 
unfit objects of any deſire but what is merely ſenſual. The Aſiatic 
ladies are not even truſted with the management of houſehold af- 
fairs, which would afford opportunities for infidelity. In: Perſia; 
ſays Chardin, the ladies are not permitted, more than children, 
to chuſe their own dreſs; no lady knows in the morning what 
gown {he is to wear that day, The education of young women in 
Hindoſtan is leſs indecent. They are not taught muſic nor dan- 
ing, which, are reckoned fit only for ladies of pleaſure ; they are 
taught all the graces of external behaviour, particularly to. converſe 
with ſpirit and elegance: they are taught alſo to ſew, to embroider, 
and to dreſs with taſte. Writing is neglected; but they are taught 
to read, that they may have the conſolation of ſtudying the Alco- 
ran which they never open, nor would underſtand if they did, 
Notwithſtanding ſuch care in educating Hindoſtan ladies, their 
manners, by being thut up in a ſeraglio, become extremely logſe ; 
the moſt; refined luxury of ſenſe, joined with idleneſs, or with 
reading love- tales, {till worſe than idleneſs, cannot fail to vitiate 
the minds of perſons deprived of liberty, and to prepare them for 
every ſort of intemperance. The wives and concubines of gran- 

dees 
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dees in Coriſtantinople are permitted ſometimes to walk abroad for 


air and exerciſe, A foreigner ſtumbling aceidentally em a knöt of 
them, about forty in number, attended with'bliack ennuchs, Was 
in the ewinkling of an eye ſeized by a briſlꝭ girl, witlr the reſt at 


her heels: ſhe accoſted him with looſe amorous expreſfions, at- 


rempting at the ſame time to expoſe his nakedneſs. Neither threats 
nor intreaties avalled him againſt ſuch vigorous àſſallants ; nor- 


could the vchemenee of their curioſity be moderated; by repre- 


ſenting the ſhame of a behaviour ſo groſsly immodeſt. An old Ja- 
nizary, ſtanding at a little diſtance, was amazed: his Mahometan 
baſhfulneſs would not fuffer him to lay hands upon women; but 


were guardians of proſtitutes, not of modeſt women; and urging 
them to free the man from ſuch harpies.— All in vain (a) 
Very different are female manners in temperate climes, where 
polygamy is prohibited, and women are treated as rational beings. 
Theſe manners however depend in ſome meaſure upon the nature 
of the government. As many hands are at once employ'd in the 
different branches of republican | government, and ſtill a greater 
number by rotation, the males, who have little time to fpare from 
public buſineſs, feel nothing of that languor and wearinefs which 
to tlie idle make the moſt frivolous amuſements welcome. Mar- 
ried women live retired at home, managing fiinily-afftirs, as their 
huſbands do thoſe of the ſtate : whence it is, that findplicity of 
manners is more the tone of a republic, than of any othiet governs 
ment! Such were the manners of the female ſex during the flou- 
riſhing periods of the Greek and Roman cortimonwealths'; "and 
ſuch are their manners in Switzerland and in Holland; In a m 
nn RI employs but a few hands and thoſe! wh 
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are not occupied with public buſineſs,” give reins to gallantry, and 
to other deſires that are eaſily gratifiod. Women of figure, on the 
other hand, corrupted by opulence and ſuperficial education, are 
more ambitious to captivate the eye than the judgement; and are 
fonder of lovers than of friends. Where a man and a woman 
thus diſciplined - meet together, they ſoon grow particular: the 
man is idle, the woman frank; and both equally addicted to plea⸗ 
ſure. Such commerce muſt in its infancy be diſguiſed under the 
appearance of virtue and religion: the miſtreſs is exalted into a 
deity, the lover ſinks into a humble votary; and this artificial re- 
lation produces a bombaſt ſort of love, with ſentiments that ſoar 
high above nature. Duke John de Bourbonnois, ann. 1414, cau- 
{ed it to be proclaimed, that he intended an expedition to Eng- 
land with ſixteen knights, in order to combat the like number of 
Engliſh knights, for glorifying the beautiful angel he worſhipped. 
Renc, ſtyled King of Sicily and Jeruſalem, obſerves, in writing upon 
tournaments, that they are highly uſeful in furniſfing opportu- 
nities to young knights and eſquires to diſplay their proweſs be- 
fore their miſtreſſes. He adds, that every ceremony regarding 
e tournaments is contrived to honour: the ladies. It belongs to 
them to inſpect the arms of the combatants, and to diſtribute 
the rewards. A knight or eſquire who defames any of them 
** 15 beat and bruiſed till the injured lady condeſcend to intercede 
* for him.” Remove once a female out. of her proper. ſphere, 
and it, is caſy to convert her into a male. James IV. of Scotland» 
in all, tournaments; profeſſed himſelf knight tö Anne Queen of 
France. She ſummoned him to prove himſelf her true and valo- 
rous champion, by taking the field in her defence againſt Hea-, 
ry VII. of England. And, according to the romantic gallantry 
ok; that age, the Queen's ſummons was thought to have been his 
chief motive in declatin War againſt Henry his brother-in-law, 
1 he famous Gaſton de Foix, who commanded che French troops 


at 
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at the battle of Ravenna, rode from rank to rank, calling by name 
the officers,- and even ſome private men, recommending to them 


their country Anil thei! honour; adding, that he would ſee 


„ what they would perform for the love of their miſtreſſes. Du- 
ring the civil wars in France, when love and gallantry were car- 
ried to a high pitch, Monſieur de Chatillon, ready to engage in ia 
battle, tied to his arm a garter of mn de Gutrchi, his 
miſtreſs. ITT. "tit ot vonesient 21 (8; itt Sion Hoc Pct 
But when unlawful, commerce an the ſexes turns common, 
and | conſequently familiar, the bombaſt ſtyle appears ridiculous, 
and the ſenſual appetite is gratified with very little ceremony. 
Nothing of love remains but the name ;- and as animal enjoyment 
without love is a very low pleaſure, it ſoon ſinks into diſguſt when 
confined to one object. What is not found in one, is fondly ex- 
pected in another; and the imagination, roving from object to 
object, finds, no gratification but in variety. An attachment to a 
woman of virtue or of talents appears abſurd: true love is laughecł 
out of countenance; and men degenerate into brutes. Women, 
on the other hand, regarding nothing but ſenfual enjoyment, be- 
come ſo careleſs of their infants, as even, without bluſfing; to 
. mercenary nurſes . Such a courſe of life cannot fuil to 
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Les femmes d'un certain erat en France trouvent qu elles perdent Ben I 65 
des enfans, et à cauſe de cela meme, la plüpart vivent cëlibataires, dans Ie 
meme du marriage. Mais fi Penvie de ſe voir perpetuer dans une branche du del 
ſcendans, les porte à ſe conformer aux vœux de l' hymen, la, population, dans 
cette claffe, nen eſt pas plus avancee, parce que leur delicatefle tore in nutile leur 
propagation; car, parmi les femmes du premier et ſecond ra France 

bien y en a- t- il qui nouriſſent leurs enfans ? II ſeroit facile de ws comprer. ae 

voir indiſpenſable de mere, a ceſse chea nt etre un. a} 2. nber i Bo 
France, vol. 1. 5p. 234: 7 [/n Engl! iſh thus.:.. The women of a cextain rank in 


a France find that they loſe too much by childbearing; 3 and for that reaſon, even 
« though: 
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ſink them into contempt: marriages are diſſolved as ſoon as con- 
tracted; and the ſtate is fruſtrated of that improvement in morals 
and manners, which is the never-failing product of virtuous love. 
A ſtate enriched by conqueſt or commerce declines gradually into 
luxury and ſenſual pleaſure: manners are corrupted, decency ba- 
niſhed, and chaſtity: becomes a mere name. What a ſcene of rank 
and diſſolute pleaſure is exhibited in the courts of Alexanders ſur- 
ceſſors, and in thoſe: of the Roman emperors to tl! 

Gratitude to my female readers, if I ſhall be honoured with 
any, prompts me to conclude this ſketeh with a ſcene that may 
afford them inſtruction, and cannot fail of being agreeable; which 
is, the figure a woman is fitted for making in the matrimonal ſtate, 
where polygamy is excluded. Matrimony among ſavages, having 
no object but propagation and ſlavery, is a very humbling ſtate 
for the female ſex: but delicate organization, great ſenſibility, live- 
ly imagination, with ſweetneſs of temper above all, qualify women 
for a more dignified ſociety with men; which is, to be their boſom- 
friends and companions. In the common courſe of European edu- 
cation, young women are trained to make an agreeable figure, and 
to behave with decency and propriety: very little culture is be- 
ſtow'd on the head; and ſtill leſs on the heart, if it be not the art 
of hiding paſſion. Education ſo ſlight and ſuperficial is far from 
ſeconding the purpoſe of nature, that of making women fit com- 
panions for men of ſenſe. Due cultivation of the female mind, 
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T4 0; 
« though 1 married, live 3 in a — of bats, But nas + is not aduanced.. e 


& yen, by thoſe who, from a defire of ſecing themſelves perpetuated in their de- 
cc ſce; 1dents,.. conform to the -purpoſe of marriage; for their delicacy counterba- 
"6 lances. their fertility. How few of the firſt and ſecond rank of women in France 
60 ſuckle theis childr en? 1. would. be eaſy 1 to count the number. This indiſpenſable 
60 duty of 4 mother has now ccaſcd to be one with us. iJ— As ſuch woful n ne glect 
s of education is the fruit of yolupmouſneſs, \ we may take it for granted, tr the 
e obtatus in every opulent and luxurious capital. 


would 
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would add greatly to the happineſs of the males, and ſtill more 
to that of the females. Time runs on; and when youth and 
beauty vaniſh, à fine lady, ucho never entertained a thought inte 
which an admirer; did not enter, finds in | herſelf à lamentable 
void, occaſioning diſcontent and peeviſhneſs. But a woman who 
has merit, improved by virtuous and refined education, retains in 
her decline an infſuenoe over the men, more flattering thati' even 
that of 1 ſhe nn PR of nn as formerly of 
her admirers. of d Ab 
Admirable 2 be the effects of duch e con- 
bemieg no leis to public good than tb private happineſs. A man; 
vrho at preſent muſt degrade himſelf into à fop or a coxcomb 
in order to pleaſe the women, would ſoon difeover, that their fa- 
vour is not to be gained but by exerting every manly talent in pu- 
blic and in private life; and the two ſexes, inſtead of corrupting 
each other, would be rivals in the race of virtue. Mutual eſteem 
would be to each a ſchool of urbanity; and mutual deſire of her- 
ſing would give ſmoothneſs to their behaviour, min to —_ 
ſentiments, . and tenderneſs to their paſſions 
Married women in particular, deſtin'd by nature to take thi 
lead in educating their children, would no longer be the greateſt 
obſtruction to good education, by their ignorance, frivolity; and 
diſorderly manner of living. Even upon the breaſt, infants are 
ſuſceptible of impreſſions ; and the mother hath opportunities 


* May not a habit of chearfulneſs be produced i in an infant by being erained up 
among chear ful people? An agreeable temper is leid to bé a prime qualification 
in a nurſe. Such is the connection between the mind ad body às that rhe fedtures 
of the face are commonly moulded into an Expreffioh' of the internal difpoſition; 
and is it not natural to think, that an infant in the womb may be uffected by the 

"temper of its mother! ? Its tender paris makes it fulceptible of the flighteſt 3 iolpref: 


fions. "When' a woman is breeding, the ought to be doubly careful of her ti -mper z 
and in particular to | indulge n no ideas but what a are 'chear ful, and n 0 o ſentiments but 
71 Y Is 
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what are kindly. 
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without end of inſtilling into them good principles, before they 
are fit for a male tutor. Coriolanus, Who made a capital figure in 
the Roman republic, never returned from war without meriting 
marks of diſtinction. Others behaved. valliantly, in order to ac- 
quire glory: he behaved valiantly, in order to give pleaſure to his 
mother. The delight ſhe took in hearing him praiſed, and her 
weeping for joy in his embraces, made him in his own opinion 
the happieſt perſon in the univerſe. Epaminondas accounted, it 
his greateſt felicity, that his father and mother were ſtill alive to 
behold his conduct, and enjoy his victory at Leuctra. In a Latin 
dialogue about the cauſes that corrupted the Roman eloquence, 
injudiciouſly aſcribed to Tacitus, becauſe. obviouſly it is not his 
ſtyle, the method of education in Rome, while it flouriſhed as a 
commonwealth, is deſcribed in a lively manner. I ſhall endeavour 
to give the ſenſe in Engliſh, becauſe it chiefly concerns the fair 
ſex. In that age, children were ſuckled, not in the hut of a mer- 
© cenary nurſe, but by the chaſte, mother Who bore them. Their e- 
„ducation during nonage was in her hands; and it was her chief 
care to inſtil into them every virtuous, principle. In her pre- 
ſence, a looſe word or an improper action were ſtrictly prohi- 
e bited:: She ſuperintended, not only their ſerious ſtudies, but 
even their, amuſements; which were conducted with decency 
and moderation. In that manner the Gracchi, educated by 
Cornelia their mother, and Auguſtus, by Attia his mother, ap- 
„ peared in public with untainted minds; fond of glory, and 
prepared to make a figure in the world.“ In the expedition of 
the illuſtrious Bertrand du Gueſclin againſt Peter the Cruel, King 
of Caſtile, the governor of a town, upon being ſummoned to give 
it up, made the following anſwer, ©* That they might be con- 
gquered, but would never tamely yield; that their fathers had 
taught them to prefer a glorious death before a diſhonourable 
life; and that their mothers had not only educated them in 

** theſe 
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* theſe ſentiments, but were ready to put in practice the leſſons 
{+ they had inculcated;” Let the moſt profound politician ſay; 
what more efficaeious incentive there can be, to virtue and tharis 
hood, than the behaviour of the Spartan matrons, flocking to the 
temples, and thanking, the gods, that their huſbands and ſons had 
died glorioufly, fighting for their country. Ini che war between 
Lacedemon and Thebes, the Lacedemomlans having behaved ill, 
the married men, as Plutarch reports, were ſo aſfiamed of them - 
ſelves, that they durſt not look their wives in the face. What 
2 glorious ene is dere nenn o be contended for by the 
female ſex! 11... ail ] 43-213 3194s $5Yf2o0lstb 
By ſuch inde Alain: love would take on whew/fermibdiae 
which nature inſpires for making us happy, and for ſoftening the 
diſtreſſes of chance: it would fill deliciouſſy the whole ſoul with 
tender amity, and mutual confidence. The union of a worthy 
man with a frivolous woman can never, with all the advantages 
of fortune, be made comfortable: how different the union of a 
virtuous pair, who have no aim but to make each other happy 
Between ſuch a pair emulation is 1 een deſire in 
3 to be ſurpaſſed by the other. 4 & 02h ?? 
| Cultivation of che female mind is not of great une be in 4 
republic, where men paſs little of their time with women. Such 
cultivation where polygamy is indulged, would to them be a 
great misfortune, by opening their eyes to their miſerable condi- 
tion. But in an opulent monarehy where polygamy is prohibited, 
female education is of high importance, not ſingly with reſpect to 
EN n IR" bet n ee to mung in general. 
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Concerning Propagation of Animals, and Care of their Offsprang.” 
1; 30 
T* natural hiſtory of animals with reſpect to pairing, and care 
of their offspring, is ſuſceptible 'of more elucidation than 
could regularly be introduced into the ſketch itfelf, vliere it makes 
but a ſingle argument. Loth to neglect a ſubject that eminently 
diſplays the wiſdom and benevolence of Providence, I gladly em- 
brace” the preſent opportunity, however flight, to add what fur- 
ther occurs upon it. Buffon, in many large volumes, beſtows 
ſcarce a thought on that favourite ſubject; and the neglect of dur 
countrymen Ray and Derham is ſtill leſs excuſable, confi dering 
that to diſplay the condu of Providence was weir ſole Hurpote 
in writing on natural hiſtory. | ſta bs 
Ihe inſtinct of pairing is beſtow'd on every ſpecies of animals 
to which it is neceſſary for rearing their young; and on no other 
ſpecies: All wild birds pair: but with a remarkable difference be- 
rweenAuch as place their neſts on trees, and ſuch'as place them on 
tue ground. The young of the former, being hatched blind, and 
without feathers, require the nurſing care of both parents till the) 
be able to fly. The male feeds his mate on the neſt, and cheers 
her with a ſong. As ſoon as the young are hatched, ſinging yields 
to a more neceſſary occupation, that of Providing food for a nu- 
merous iſſue, ' a taſk that requires both parents. | 
Eagles and other birds of prey build on trees, or on other 1 inac- 
ma ſpots. They nor only pair, but continue in pairs all the 
year 
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year round; and the ſame pair procreate year after year. This 
at leaſt is the caſe of eagles: the male and female hunt together, 
unleſs during incubation, during which time the female is fed by 
the male. A greater number than a lingle pair never are ſeen in 
company. 

Gregarious birds. pair, in order probably to prevent diſcord | in 
a ſociety confined to a narrow ſpace: This is the caſe particularly 
of pigeons and rooks. The male and female fit on the eggs al- 
ternately, and divide the care of feeding their young. 

. Partridges, plovers, pheaſants, peafowl, groule; and other kinds 
that place their neſts on the ground, have the inſtinct of pairing; 
but differ from ſuch as build on trees in the following particular, 
that after the female is impregnated, ſhe completes her,'taſk with- 
out needing any help from the male. Retiring from him; ſhe 
chuſes a ſafe ſpot for her neſt, where ſhe can find plenty of worms 
and graſs- ſeed at hand. And her young, as ſoon as; hatched, 
take foot, and ſeek; food for themſelves. The only remaining duty 
incumbent on the dam is, to lead them to proper places for food, 
and to call them together when danger impends. Some males, 
provoked at the deſertion of their mates, break the eggs if they 
ſtumble on chem. Eider ducks pain like other birds that place 
their neſts on the ground; and the female finiſhes her neſt with 
down plucked from her own breaſt. I the neſt be deſtroy d for 
the down, which, is remarkably warm and. elaſtic, ſhe. makes an- 
other neſt, as before. II. ſhe be robb d a. ſeconcl time, ſhe makes a 
third neſt; but the, male furniſhes, the down. N lady; of ſpirit Ob- 
ſerved, that the Eider duck. may give a leſſon to many a married 
woman, who is more diſpoſed to pluck hen huſband than herſolf. 
The black game never pair: in, ſpring. the, cock ond an eminenge 
crows, and claps his wings; and all the females within wa 
ſtantly reſort 9 him., no blind 2g hrid vf bas zolgs. 


Pairing birds, excepring thoſe gf rex, flock together in F been 
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in order to chuſe their mates. They ſoon 4 pm peo are not 
ſeen afterward but in pairs. N a 
Pairing is unknown to quadrupeds that feed on graſs. To fuch 
it would be uſeleſs; as the female gives ſuck to her young while 
ſhe herſelf is feeding. If M. Buffon deſerve credit, the roe-deer are 
an exception. They pair, thou gh. 4 _ on graſs, and have 
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male is left to ſhift gle bertel 4 ald or her vun; hich is a la- 
borious taſk; and often ſo unſucceſsful as to ſhorten the life of 
many of them. Pairing is eſſential to birds of prey, becauſe incu- 
bation leaves the female no ſufficient time to hunt for food. Pair- 
ing is not neceſſary to beaſts of prey, becauſe their young can bear 
a long faſt. Add another reaſon, that they would multiply fo faſt 
by pairing as to phone: I neighbours to the human 
race. 89 
Among animals that pair not, males fight deſperately about a 
female. Such a battle among horned cattle is finely deſcribed by 
Lucretius. Nor is it unuſual for ſeven or eight lions to "wage 
bloody war for a ſingle female. 1 i ra Re: 
The ſame reaſon that makes -pairing RY FORT gregarious 
birds, "obtains with reſpe to gregarious quadrupeds ; thoft eſpe- 
cially who ſtore up food for winter, and during that ſeaſon live in 
common. Diſcord among ſuch would be attended with worſe 
conſequences than even among lions and bulls,” who are not con- 
fined to one place. The beavers, with reſpect to pairing, reſemble 
birds chat place cheir neſts on the ground. As ſoon as che young 
are produced, the males abandon their ſtock of food to their 
mates, and live at large; but return n to viſit them while 
they are tackling their young. 5 
Hedge-hogs pair as well as ſeveral of this Möntkep- hd we 
are not well acquainted with the natural hiſtory of theſe ani- 


». 
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mals; but it would appear that the young require the nurhng 
care of both parents. e18q £1 aud IRIE wy 
Seals have a fingular economy. Polygamy ſeem to be a law of 
nature among them, as a male aſſociates with ſeyeral femaſes, The 
ſea- turtle has no occaſion to pair, as the female concludes her taſk. 
by laying her eggs in the ſand. The young are hatched by, the 
ſun; and immediately crawl to the ſea. 444i1 4,40 1rd 
In every, other branch of animal economy concerning the con- 
tinuance of the ſpecies, the hand of Providence is equally; con+ 
ſpicuous. The young of pairing birds are produced in the ſpring, 
when the weather begins to be comfortable; and their early pron; 
duction makes them firm and vigorous before winter, to endure 
the hardſhips of that rigorous ſeaſon. Such early production 
is in particular favourable to eagles, and other birds of prey; for 
in the ſpring they have plenty of food, by the return of birds of 
paſſage. 2085 
Ih the, time of geſtation varies conſiderably in the-different | 
quadrupeds that feed on graſs, yet the female is regularly deliver- 
ed early in ſummer, when graſs is in plenty. The mare admits 
the ſtallion in ſummer, carries eleven months, and is deliver 
_ ed, the beginning of May. The co differs little. A ſheep and a 
goat take the male in November, carry fiye months, and produce! 
when graſs begins to ſpring. Theſe animals love. ſhort; gras, up- 
on which a mare or a cow would ſtarve . The rutting- ſeaſon g of 
the r red deer is the end of, September, .and- beginning ef Ofter 
ber: it continues for three weeks, during which, time the male 
runs from female to en intermiſſion. The female 
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„have it upon good batten a a Bin cbuittry pita” 
early on ſome ſnug ſpot, where they may drop; their young : with: ſaſaty An 
hence the ritk of femoying a flock; to. 4 pew. Frid, immediately before. Jelivery : 
many lambs periſh by deg dropped in zn pos flow 100 die 

brings 
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brings forch in May, or beginning of June; and the female of the 
fallow deer brings forth at the ſame time. The ſhe-aſs is in Iraſdn 
beginning of ſummer ; but ſhe bears twelve months, which fixes 
her delivery to ſummer. Wolves and foxes copulate in December: 
the female carries five months, and brings forth in April, when 
animal food'is as plenti ful as at any other ſeaſon; and the ſnie- lion 
brings forth about che ſamb time. Of this early birth there is orie 
evident ad vantage, hinted above: the young lia ve * n rot 0 
— as eafihy to bear the inclemencies'of winter. bovToido 35 31 
Were one to gueſs what probably would be the time of rutting, 
ſummer would be named, eſpecially in à cold chmate. And yet 
to gaadrupeds ho carry but four or five months, that econ 
would be pernicious, tkrowing the time of delvery to all imp 
per ſeaſon for warmth, as well as for food. Wiſely is elit 
hrs the delivery ſhould conftantly be at the beſt ſraſon for both. 
Gregarious quadrupeds that ſtore up food for winter, differ from 
an other quadrupeds' wich refpect to tlie titue or Gellvety „ Bea⸗ 
vers copulate the end of autumn, and bring forth in r 
when their granary is full. The fame economy Fun, ob- 
rains among all other quadrupeds of the ſame kind. 13 
One rule takes place among all brute animals, Withbut 4 fin, I 
exception, That tlie female never is "ide Wich b litters at 
the ſame time. The time of geſtation is o unerringly calculated 
by nature, that the young brood upon hand can provide for them- 
ſelves before another brood comes on. Even a hare is not an ex- 
ception, tho many litters are produced in a year. The female 
carries thirty or thirty- one days; but ſhe ſuckles her young only 
twenty days, after which they provide for themſelves, and leave 
her free to a new litter. 
+1 :Thexcare of animals to preſerve their young from harms a 
beautiful inſtance of Providence, When a hind hears the hounds, 
ſhe puts herſelf in the way of being hunted, and leads them a- 


way 
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way from her fawn. The lapwing is no leſs ingenious: if a per- 
fon, approach, the flies ahout, ,refiring always from her neſt. A 
partridge is extremely artful: the hops away, hanging a wing as 
if broken ; lingers till the perſon approach, and hops again, A 
ben, timid by nature, is bold as a lion in defence of her young: 
ſhe darts upon every creature that threatens danger. The roe-buck 
defends its young with reſolution and courage. 80 doth! et 


and ſo do many ocher quadrupeds. COULD itt SEEMS DG unt 
It is obſerved by an ingenious writer (a), that nature a in 


the colour of domeſtic animals, in order that men may the more 
readily diſtinguiſh their own. It is not eaſy to ſay, why, colour is 
more varied in ſuch, animals, than in thoſe which remain in the 
ſta e of nature: I can only ſay, that the. cauſe aſſigned is not ſa- 
tisfactory. One is ſeldom. at a loſs to diſtinguiſh one animal from 
another; and Providence never interpoſes to vary the ordinary 
courſe of nature, for an end ſo. little neceſſary as to make the dif- 
tinction ſtill; more obvious. Such interpaſition would, ee 
a bad effect, by encouraging inattention and indolence. 8 
| "The foremning:. arciculam am: eee, 
merely: may it not be hoped, that they will excite, curioſity in 


thoſe who reliſh natural hiftory? The field is rich, cho, little gu- 


tivated ; and I know no other branch 2 — ee 
ae VIEWS, eo. he: CPN of Providence. 1 „oh 
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: Here are roche. in * appearance, in che expreſſions, 
L in the actions, of ſome perſons, which, in oppoſition to the 
manners of the generality, are termed their manners. Such pecu- 
larities in the bulk of a nation, by which it differs from other na- 
tions, or from itſelf at different periods, are termed te manners, of 
that nation, i. Manners therefore ſignify a mode of behaviour pecu- 
lar to a certain perſon, or to a certain nation. The term is not 
applied to mankind in general; except perhaps in e een 

to other beings. 

\ Manners are diſtioguiſhed from morals ; but in 150 wind has 
not been clearly explained. Do not the ſame actions relate to 
both ? ? Certainly ; but in different reſpects : an action conſidered 
as right or wrong, belongs to morals; conſidered as characteriſtical 
of a perſon, or of a people, it belongs to manners, 

M; nners peculiar to certain tribes and to certain gover nments, 
fall under other branches of this work. The intention ot f the Prer 
ſent ketch is, to trace out the 1 Manners of nations, in the different 
ſtages of | their progrels, from infancy to maturity. I am far 
from regretting, that manners produced by climate, by ſoil, and 
by other permanent cauſes, fall not under my __ [ ſhould } in- 


n ͥdeed 
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deed make but a poor figure upon a ſubject that has been learnedly 
diſcuſſed by the greateſt genius of the preſent age (a). | 

I begin with external appearance, heing the firſt thing that 
draws attention. The human countenance hath a greater variety 
of expreſſions than that of any other animal; and ſome perſons 
differ widely from the generality in theſe expreſſions. The ſame 
variety is obſervable in human geſtures ; and the ſame peculiarity 
in particular-perſons, ſo as to — by their manner of walk- 
ing, or even by ſo ſlight an action as that of putting on or taking 
off a hat: ſome men are known even by the ſound of their feet. 
Whole nations are diſtinguiſhable by the ſame peculiarities. 
yet there is leſs variety in looks and geſtures, than the di ergat 
tones of mind would produce, were men left to the iſe of 
pure nature: man, an imitative animal, is prone to copy others; I 
and by imitation, external behaviour is nearly uniform amon 
thoſe who "ſtudy to be agreeable ; witneſs people '6 mien 18 
France,” T arh acquainted with à blind man, who, without moving 
his feet, is conſtantly balancing from fide to fide,” excited _ 
bly by ſome internal impulſe. Had he been endowed wit! 
ſight, he would have imitated the manners of others. L. dec 55 
theſe outlines: to enter fully into the ſubject would” be an end- 
leſs work; eeepc at © any Tae” to the narrowhefs r my 
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Dreſs muſt not be ale becauſe it enters into exte terna rn | 1 
pearance. Providence hath clothed all animals that afe 9 le to to 
clothe” themſelves. Man « can clothe hi himſelf; AY in. 1 Is « Los 
befide with an apperite for dreſs, n 0 leſs natural than 12 
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tite for food. That appetite is proportioned i in 1 its uſe: 
in cold hom ag it is vigorous ; in hot climate: , extreme] V A. 
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Savages muſt go naked till they learn to cover themſelves; and 
they ſoon Karn where coveritig is necefſary. The Patagonians, 
who go naked in à Bitter-cold chmate, muſt be woefully ſtupid. 
And the Picts, a Scotch tribe, who, it is ſaid, continued naked 
Joirk th the Wile Severus, did not gem much furpaſs the 
N in the talent of invention. 
Modeſty is another” eauſe for wing) few ſavages: expoſe the 
whole of the body without covering. It gives no high idea of 
Grecian modeſty, that at * e ab 1 5 cee and 
run races ſtark naked. i CHOW 38 1& rout 
here is x third cauſe for Ty 'which is, _ eng 
forts!” A fine womma; feen naked once in her Rfeg is a deſirable 
object; defire being inflamed by novelty. .- But let Her gb naked 
for a month; how much more charming will ſhie appear, when 
dreſſed wich propriety and elegance! Cloathing is ſo eſſential] to 
health; chat to be lefs agreeable than nakedneſs would argue an 
incongruity in our nature. Savages probably at firſt thought of 
cloathing as a protection only againſt che weather; but they ſoon 
diſcovered a beauty in drefs : men led the way, and women fol- 
lowedl. Such ſavages as go naked, paint their bodies, excited by 
che ſame fondneſt for ornament; that our women ſhew: in their 
party- coloured garments. Among the Jews, the men wore; ear- 
rings as well as the women (a). When Media was governed by 
its own kings, the men were ſumptuous in dreſs: they wore looſe 
robes, floating in the air; had long hair covered with a rich ban- 
net, bracelets, chains of gold, and precious ſtones: they painted 
their faces, and mixed artificial hair with that of nature. As au- 
thors are ſilent about the women, they probably made no figure 
in . mn ſhut 2 as at . „ 
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different was the caſe of Athenian ladies, after poly gamy was ha- 
niſhed from Greece. They conſumed, the hole morning at che 
toilette; employing paint, and every, drug ifpꝝ cleaning and whis 
tening the ſkin: they laid red even upon heir lips, and took great 
care of their teeth: their hair, made up in buckles with a hot 
iron, was perfumed and ſpread upon the ſhoulders : their. duets 
was elegant, and artfully contrived} to ſet off a;fine hape, nch 
is the influence of appetite for dreſs: vanity could nat be che ſole 
motive, as Athenian ladies were never ſeen in public. We learn 
from St Gregory, that women in his time dreſſed their heads ex- 
tremely high; environing them with many treſſes of falſe hair, 
diſpoſe | in knots and buckles, 0 as to reſemble a regular fortiſiea- 


with gold duſt; — — was carried from Afia to Rome. 
The firſt writer who mentions white -pawder for che hair, the ſame 
we uſe at preſent, is L Etoile, in his journal for che ear nN. 


He relates, that nuns walled che ſtreets of Paris curled and po- 
dered. That faſhion ſpread by degrees through Europe. For 


many years after the civil Wars in France, it was the faſhion in 


Paris to wear boots and ſpurs with a long ſword: a gentleman 
was not in full dreſs without theſe acooutrements:: Tberſword 
continues an artitie of dreſs, tho it diſtinguiſhes not a gentleman 
from his valet; To ſhow that a taſte for dreſs and ornament is 
deeply rooted in human nature, ſuvages diſplay that taſte upon the 
body, having no covering to diſplay it upon! Seldoma-is a. child 
left to nature: it is deprived; of a telticie, a finger, th; or its 


"Kine engraved with figures. rs Lat. 5 778 Bor 1 Hor: a 4536 11247 ; 


Aloarhing hath no ſlight influence, even with reſpect to marals. 


I venture to affirm; at the hazard of being thought - Pazadaxical, 


that nakedneſs is more friendly to chaſtity than covering. Adul- 


tery is unknown among ſavages, even in hot elimates where they 
have ſcarce any covering. A woman dreſſed with taſte is a more 


deſirable 
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deſirable object than one who always goes naked. Dreſs beſide 
gives play-to the ĩmagination, whicli pictures to itſelf many ſecret 
bea uties that vaaiſhwhen rendered familiar by ſight: if a lady 
accidentally diſtover half a leg, imagination is inſtantly inflamed, 
tho! an actreſs appearing in breeches is beheld with indifference: 
a naked Venus makes not ſuch an impreſſion, as when a garter 
only ãs diſcovered. In Sparta, men and women lived together 
without any reſerve: public baths were common to both; and in 
certain games they danced and combated together naked as when 
born. In a later period, the Spartan dames were much corrupt- 
ed; occaſioned, ab authors ſay, by a ſhameful freedom of inter- 
courſe between the ſexes. But remark, that corruption was not 
confined to the female ſex, men having degenerated as much from 
their original manhood as women from their original chaſtity; 
and I have no diſſiculty to maintain, tliat gold and ſilver, admitted 
contrary to the laws of Lycurgus, were what corrupted both ſexes. 
Opulenee could not fail to have the ſame effect there that it has 
every where; which is to excite luxury and ſenfuality. THe Spar- 
tans accordingly, ſhaking off auſterity of manners, abandoned 
themſelves to pleaſure: the moſt expenſive furniture, the ſofteſt 
beds, ſuperb tapeſtry, precious vaſes, exquiſite wines, delicious 
wands, were not now too delicate for an effeininate Spartan; once 
illuſtrious for every manly virtue. Lycurgus underſtood human 
nature better chan the writers do who carp at him. It was his in- 
tention, to make his countrymen ſoldiers; not whining lovers: and 
he juſtly chought, that familiar intercourſt between the ſexes 
would confine their appetites within the bounds of nature; an 
uſeful leſſon to women of faſhion in our days, who expoſe their 
nakedneſs in order to attract and enflame lovers. What juſtifies 
this reaſoning is, the aſcendant chat Spartan dames had over their 
hafbands while the laws of Lycurgus were in vigour: they in ef- 
fect ruled the ſtate as well as their own' families, Such a- 
1 18 ſcendant 
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ſcendant cannot be obtained nor preſerved but ibyꝭ ſtrict virtue: 
woman of. looſe manners may be che. object af: laoke deſira g but 
ſeldom will ſhe: gain an aſcendant oven any min, and never over 
her huſband. Among no people was there more freedom of in- 
tercourſe than among the ancient Germans: males and females 
ſlept promiſcuouſly round the walls of their hauſes; and ſyet we: 
never read of an attempt upon a married woman. The ſame holds 
true of the Scotch highlanders. athad vildug : 2321 Cu anni 

„eanlineſs is an article in external appearance. Whether it be 
inherent in the nature of man, or only a refinement of poliſhed 
nations, may at firſti fight Appear doubtful. What pleads for the 
former is, that cleanlineſs is remarkable in ſeveral nations that 
have made little progreſs in che arts of life. The ſavages of the 
Caribbee iſlands, once a numerous tribe, were remarked by wri- 
ters as neat and cleanly. In the iſland Otaheite, or King George's. 
iſland, both ſexes, are Cleanly; they baths frequently, never eat 
nor drink withgut waſhing before and after, and their garments) 
as well as their perſons are kept, free of ſpot or blemiſh. Ammir 
anus Marcellinus, deſcribing, the Gauls, ſays, chat they were 
cleanly; and that eyen the; pooreſt women were never ſeen with 
dirty garments, The negrocs, particularly chaſe f Arrak pn be 
ſlave-· coaſt, have a ſorupulgus regard to cleanlineſs, „They Naſh 
morning and eyening, and perfume themſelves, with aromatic: 
herbs. In the city of Benin, in Guinea, women are employ d to 
keep the, ſtreets clean 3 and 4Rthat-reſparkicbey ard net, outdans: 
by the Putch,, In Copege Pegple -JROUER: three yea UH theſ death 
of their parents; during which; time they never: waſhn irtzneſs, 
muſt appear. Wi to that people, as tens But inſtanges are 
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no leſs numerdus chat favour: che other ſule of the queſtion. Am- 


minianus Mareellinus reports of the Huns, that they ore che 
ſame coat till it fell to pieces with dirt anti rottenneſs. Plan Car- 
pin, who viſited the Tartars anno 1240, ſays, That they nerer 


waſh face nor hands; that chey never clean a diſh, a pot, nor 


% garment; that, like ſwine, they make food of every thing, not 
excepting the vermin that crawl on them. The preſeum people 
of Kamſkatka anſwer to that deſoription in etery article. The na- 
ſtineſs of North-American ſavages, in their food, in their cabins, 
and in their garments, paſſes all conception. As they never change 
their garments till they fall to rags, nor ever | think. of waſhing 
them, they are eat up with vermin. The Eſquimaux and many 
other tribes are equally naſty. 17 is etboilagst 10t SdnAiaH⁰ ie 
As cleanneſs requires attention and induſtry, the cleanlineſs of 
ſome ſavages muſt be the work of nature; and the dirtineſs of o- 
thers muſt proceed from indolence counteracting nature. In fact, 
cleanlineſs is agreeable to all; and naſtineſs diſagreeable : no per- 
ſon prefers dirt; and even thoſe who are the moſt accuſtomed to 
it, are pleaſed with a cleanly appearance in others. It is true, that 
a taſte for cleanneſs, like that for order, for ſymmetry, for con- 
gruity, is extremely faint during its infancy among ſavages. Its 
ſtrongeſt antagoniſt is indolence, which ſavages indulge to exceſs: 
the great fatigue they undergo in hunting, makes chem fond of 
eaſe at home; and dirtineſs, when once habitual, is not eaſily 
conquered. But cleanhneſs improves gradually with manners, and 
alte a figure in every induſtrious nation. Nor is a taſte for 
cleanneſs beſtow'd on man in vain : its final cauſe is conſpicuous, | 
cleanneſs being OE RY and naſtineſs no leſs un- 


wholeſome *. ait „ib bi 


21 l t fy Suti bone run Thus 


» The plague, peſtilential fevers, and other putrid diſcaſes, were more frequent 


- 
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Thus it appears, that a taſte for cleanneſs is inherent in our na- 
ture. I ſay more: cleanlineſs is evident a branch of) propriety: 
and conſequently a ſelf- duty. The perfurmande is rewarded wath! 
apptobation; and the neglect is puniſhed with contempt (a). 
A taſte for cleanneſs is not equally diſtributed among all men; 
nor indeed is any branch of the moral ſenſe equally diſtributed: 
aft if By nature one perſon be more cleanly chan / another a whole 
nation may be fo; I judge chat to bei tlie cafe of the Japaneſe fo 
finichlly clean as to find fault even with the Dutch for dirtineis. 
Their inns are not an exception; nor their little honſes, in which 
water is always at hand for waſhing after the operation. I judged at 
ro be alſo the caſeioſ the Hngliſh, who, high and low, rich an por; 
are remarkable for cleanlineſs all the world over; and ILhave often 
amufed myſelf with ſo ſingular a reſemblance between iſlanders, 
removed at the greateſt diſtance from each other. But I vas forced 
to abandon tlie reſtmblance upon a diſcovery that tho ngliſh haue 
not abwaysl hee ſolcleaiily as at preſent. enen 
07 barmoity20s Nom ad 216 odw $0 ngrs bas ; ih g, nd 
in 2 cbirdlriy chan at pre ent; eſpetialy in great cities, Here fuufuitüdev 
were cłowdetl togtther, in fall houſes, and narrow ſtreets. Paris in uf df 
Henry IV. vecupinde notstheochirti art of its: preſent ace, and yer contained near 
1y ame pytaber: of-iphabiganes 5; dd in Landon the houſes arc, ugh, Jargeny 


anch Meiſtrffes wider 7 before t t ſire, 1666. There | is alſo 2 TENG 
aker ation in point of of diet. Former people 2 nk nerd on Ten the greater 


part of che yer? at ptefer, frei” mlt common alk the year rod. Pot-hetbs 
and ro are NA erable Ar tiche / of: (food ::2bohs London in partiouiay tbe 
nopſufwtjon azitheo h vox was popes ISAS & 299 Af 


rear conſumption 5 8 5 and fy which 1 am told yſigians,to 2 pO incon- 
fiderable antiſeprics. ut ch e =! * Pe a _ 2 Sa 5 15 eig 


more and möre UGntöttrit, Epeti u de d He . Confthadigeplt} 
putrid diſeaſes reign as much as ever; not from unhealthineſs in ALLIS 
reti the narrowneſs and naſtineſs of the ſtreets. 


1220D % Elements.of Gaile, 8 13:0 bas ov Iain iq dog dT 
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recorded in monkiſh hiſtory, one cauſe of the averſion the Engliſh 
had to the Danes, was their cleanlineſs {/ they combed their hair, 
and put on a clean ſhirt once a- week. And tlie celebrated Fraſmus; 
who viſited England in the reign of Henry VIII. complains of the 
naſtineſs and flovenly habits of its people; afcribing to that cauſe 
the frequent plagues which at that time infeſted them. * Their 
* floors,” ſays he, © are commonly of clay ſtrewed with ruſhes; 
© under which lies unmoleſted a collection of beer, greaſe, frag- 
ments, bones, ſpittle, excrements of dogs and cats, and of every 
thing that is nauſeous (a).“ A change fo extraordinary in the 
taſte and manners of the Engliſh, rouſes our curioſity ; and I flat- 
% nyſlelf that the following cauſe will be ſatisfactory. A ſavage, 
rea wrkably indolent at home, tho' not inſenſible of his dirtineſs, 
cannot rouſe up activity ſufficient to attempt a ſerious purgation; 
and would be at a loſs where to begin. The induſtrious, on the 
contrary, are improved in neatneſs and propriety by the art or 
manufacture that conſtantly employs them: they are never reduced 
to purge the ſtable of Augeas; for being prone to action, they ſuf- 
fer not dirt to reſt unmoleſted. Induſtrious nations accortingly, all 
the world over, are the moſt cleanly. Arts and induſtry had long 
ſlouriſhed in Holland, where Eraſmus was born and educated”: the 
people were clean above all their neighbours, becauſe they were 
induſtrious above all their neighbours; and upon that account the 
dirtineſs of England could not fail to ſtrike a Hollander. At the 
period mentioned, induſtry was as great a ſtranger to England as 
cleanlineſs: from which confideration, may it not fairly be infer- 
red, that the Engliſh are indebted for their cleanlineſs to the great 
progreſs of induſtry among them in later times? If this inference 
hold, it places induſtry in an amiable light. The Spaniards, who 
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(a) Epid. 432. "NE 8 
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are indolent to *** are to this day as dirty as the Engliſh were 
formerly. Madrid, their capital, is nauſeouſly naſty: heaps of 
unmoleſted dirt in every ſtreet raiſe in that Warm climate a peſti- 
ferous ſteam, which threatens to knock down every ſtranger. A 
purgation was lately ſet on foot by royal authority. But people 
habituated to dirt are not eaſily reclaimed: to promote induſtry 
is the only effectual remedy . The naſtineſs of the ſtreets of Liſ- 


bon before the late earthquake was intolerable; and ſo is at pre- 


ſent the naſtineſs of the ſtreets of Cadiz. 
Tho' induſtry be the chief promoter of cleinlines, yet it is ſel- 


* left to operate alone: other cauſes mix, ſome to accelerate 


the progreſs, ſome to retard it. The moiſture of the Dutch cli- 
mate has a conſiderable influence in promoting cleanlineſs; and 
joined with induſtry produces a ſurpriſing neatneſs and cleanlineſs 
among people of buſineſs: men of figure and faſhion, who gene- 
rally reſort to the Hague, the ſeat of government, are not ſo 
cleanly. On the other hand, the French are leſs cleanly than the 
Engliſh, tho' not leſs induſtrious, But the lower claſſes of people, 
being in England more at their eaſe tian in France, have a great- 
er taſte for * well, and in particular for GS amm 
clean. ago dt badtiawoRt 
A beard gives to the countenance. a mad . ng air, ſalted to 
the manners of a wu and fierce people. The hides face without 
n | Ein 10 ginn 
-; Till the year 1760, there was not à privy in Madiia, tho' its plendfuly * 
plied with water, The ordure, during night, was chroyn from the windows into 
the ſtreet, where, it was gathered into heaps. By a royal proclamation, privias 


were ordered to be built. The inhabitants, tho' long accuſtomed to an 5 1 
government, reſented this proclamation as an infringement of the common lig 


of mankind, and ſtruggled vigorouſly againſt it. The phyſitians Were! tub 
violent oppoſers : they remonſtrated, that if the filth was not thrown into the 


ſtreets, a fatal ſickneſs would enſue ; becauſe the putreſcent part 9 of Pp which 
the filth attracted, would be imbibed by the human body. 
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a beard» appears milder; for which reaſon, a beard becomes un- 
fiſlionable ina poliſhed nation. Demoſthenes the orutor lived in 
the ſame period with Alexander the Great, at which time tlie 
Greeks begun to leave off beards, A buſt however of that orator, 


| found in Herculaneum, has a beard; which muſt her haves 


been done for him hen he was young, or from reluctance in an 
old man to a new faſhion. Barbers were brought to Rome from 
Sicily in the 354th year after the building of Rome. And it miſt 
relate to the time following that period, what Aulus Gellius 
ſays (a), that people aecuſed of any crime were prohibited to 
ſllave their beards till they were abſolved. From Hadrian, down- 
ward, the Roman Emperors wore beards. Julius Capitolmus re- 
prouches the Emperor Verus for cutting his beard, at che in- 
ſtigation of a concubine. All the Roman generals wore beards 
in Jufiinian's time (5). When the Pope ſhaved his beard, it 
Was reckoned a manifeſt apoſtaſy / by the: Greek church 3' becauſe 
Moſes and jeſus Chriſt were always drawn. with! beards by the 
Greek and Latin painters. - Upon the dawn of ſmooth manners in 
France, the beaus cut their beards; into ſhapes, and curled their 
whiſkers. That faſhion produced a whimſical: effeR, | viz; that 
men of gravity left off beards altogether: à beard in its natural 
ſhape was too fierce, even for —_ and _ voulth amen a 
copy after the beaus. | 

Language, when bnd to any a 5 a poliſhed 
ovbple, may juſtly be conſidered as one of the fine arts; and 
in that view is handled above. But it belongs to the preſent 
ſketch, conſidered as a branch of external behaviour. Every part 
of external ere is — by GH and diſpoſition, and 
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(a) Lib. 3» cap. 4» 


Wm, 


(5) Procopii Hiſtoria Vandalica, lib. 2. 013659 1» RD {43 
1 language 
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language more than any other part. In Elements of Griticida(a) 
it is obſerved, that an emotion in many inſtances bears n reſem- 
blance to its danſe; The ke holds univerſally inal thermaturgl 
ſounds prompted by paſſion Let à paſſion be bold; rough, cheer- 
ful, tender, or humble, ſtill it holds, that the natural ſound 
prompted by it is in the ſame tone: and hence the reaſon why 
theſe natural ſounds art the ſame in all languages. Some ſlighe 
reſemhlance of the ſame kind is ali ſcoverable in many artificial 
ſounds; The language of a favage is harſh of: polite» people; 
ſmooth; and of women, ſoft and muſical. The tongues of fa- 
vage nations abound in gutturals, or in naſals: yet one would 
imagine that fuck words, pronounced with diffieuley, would be 
avoided by ſavages, as they are by children. But temper prevails; 
and ſuggeſts to ſavages harſh ſounds, conformable to their rough- 
neſs and eruelty. The Eſquimaux have a language compoſetl of 
tlie harſheſt gutturals; and the tongues of the northern European 
nations are not remarkably more ſmooth. The Scutch peafants 
are a frank and plain people; and their dialect is in the tone of 
their character. The Huron tongue hath ſtatelineſs and energy 
above moſt known languages; and the Hurons ſtill fetain acer 
tain elevation: of mind, which is more/conformable tothe majeſty 
of their di ſcourſe, than to their preſent lo condition. Thus the 
manners of a people may in ſome meaſure be gathered from their 
language, Nay manners may frequently be gathered from ſingle 
words. The Hebrew word LC HOM fignifies both Hh and b 
ing ß and TEREYE ſignifies both food aj“ phindeni K anxs fignifies 
to draw ncur to one, and ſignifies alſo to bt Fhe Greek (word 
LEIA, which fignified originally pi, procurtu by t or prracys 
came to ſignify wealtb. And the great variety of Greek words 
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ſignifying 
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ſignifying geud and better, n ie, frog and vio- 
lent. | | 
1 according to its 1 kinds, hab Los 
derable inſluence in forming the tone of a language, Lan- 
guage in a democracy is commonly rough, and coarſe; in a 
republic, manly and plain; in a monarchy, courteous and 
inſinuating; in deſpotiſm, imperious with reſpect to infe- 
riors, and humble with reſpect, to, ſuperiors. The govern- 
ment of the Greck empire is well repreſented in Juſtinian's 
edicts, termed Vella Conſlitutiaues, the ſtyle of which is ſtiff, 
formal, and affectedly ſtately; but deſtitute of order, of force, 
and of ligament. About three centuries ago, Tuſcany was filled 
with ſmall republics, who ſpoke a dialect manly and plain. Its 
rough tones were purged off when united under the Great Duke 
of Tuſcany ; by which means the Tuſcan dialect has arrived near- 
er to perfection than any other in Italy. The tone of the French 
language is well ſuited to the nature of its government: every 
man is politely ſubmiſſive to thoſe above him; and this tone forms 
the character of the language in general, ſo as even to regulate the 
tone of the few who, have occaſion to ſpeak with authority. The 
freedom of the Engliſh government forms the manners, of the 
people : the Engliſh language is accordingly more manly and nervous 
than the French, and abounds more with rough ſounds. The Lace- 
demonians of old, a proud and auſtere people, affected to talk with 
brevity, in the tone of command more than of advice; and hence 
the Laconic ſtyle, dry but maſculine, Ihe Attic ſtyle is more dif- 
ficult to be accounted for: it was ſweet and copious ;. and had a 
remarkable delicacy above the ſtyle of any other nation. And yet 
the democracy of Athens produced rough manners; witneſs the 
comedies of Ari! tophancs, and the orations of Eſchines and De- 
mo!thenes. We are not ſo well acquainted with the Athenians as 
to account for the difference between their language and cheir 
8888 manners: 
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manners: and are equally at a loſs about de Rahn tegie, | 


which, notwithſtanding the barbarity of the people, is ſinooth 
arid'fonorous. All chat can be faid is, that the operation of a ge- 
neral cauſe may be diſturbed by particular circumſtances. Lan- 
guages reſemble che tides: the infſuence of the moon, Which 18 
the general cauſe of tides, is in ſeveral * — overbalanced by 
particular cauſes acting in R 
There may be obſerved in ſome ſavage Git! A "Certain refine- 
ment of language that might do honour to a poliſhed people. The 
Canadians never give a man his proper name, in ſpeaking” to Him. 
If he be a relation, he is addreffed to in that quality: if a Akan 
ger, the ſpeaker gives him ſome appellation that marks alle N 
ſuch as, brother, couſin, friend. f A 
From ſpeech we advance to action. Man! is naturally prone to 
motion; witneſs children, who are never at reſt but when alleep. 
Where reaſon governs, a man reſtrains that r. eſtleſs difpoſttion, 
and never acts without a motive. Savages have few motives to 
action when the belly 1s full: their huts require little induſtry; 
and their covering of fkins, ftill leſs. Hunting and fiſhing employ 
all their activity. After much fatigue in hunting, reſt ĩs ect; 
which the ſavage prolongs, having no motive to action till che ti time 
of hunting returns. Savages ran; like dogs, are extrelſlel 1 
aQive 3 in the field, and extremely indolent at home *. "The: fava- 


es 
— bus f air TI's £02 9513 411 B10 
Is APY bella non ineunt, "a andttuttr befbtib s: ; plus per otium I" 
dediti ſomno, ciboque. Fortiſſimus quiſque ac bellicoſtffimus nihil agens, dels gtd 
domus et penatium et agrorum cura feminis ſembuſque, et infirmiſſimo crique en 
familia, ipſi hebent; mira diverſitate naturæ, cum iidem homines fic ament iner- 
uam, et oderint qwictem. Tacitus, De moribus Germanorum, cap. 15. — 1 En . 
li iſb thus : « While not engaged in war, they do not often ſpend their time in 
« hunting, but chiefly itt indolence, minding nothing but their ſleep and food. 
The braveſt and moſt warlike among chem, having nöthing to do, paſs the time 
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ges f whe vorrid. 2onc-are; indolent above all others: they go na- 
ked ; their huts coſt them no trouble; and they nerer hunt ex- 
cept for vegetables, which are their only food. The Spaniards 
who firſt landed in Hifpanioha, were furpriſed at che manners of 
the inhabitants. They are deſcribed" as lazy, and without ambi- 
tion; paſſing part of their time in earing and dancing, and the 
reſt in ſleep; having no great ſhare'of memory, and (till leſs of 
underſtanding. Ihe character given of theſe ſavages belongs to 
all, eſpecially to ſavages in hot climate ß The imperfection of 
| Weir memory and judgement is occaſion 6d by 1 want of employ- 
ment. The ſame imperfection was remarkable in the people of 
Paraguay, when under Jefuit goverinnent”; 105 f Which Alter- 
ward (a). 21 ain gate 22 IIIA 
In early times, people lived in a very ſimple manner, ignorant 
of ſuch habitual wants as are commonly termed luxury. Rebecca, 
Rachel, and the daughters of Jethro, tended their fathers flocks : 
"they were really ſhepherdeſſes. Young” women Wa ; faſhion” drew 
water from the well-with their own hands. The joiner who made 
the bridal bed of Ulyſſes, was Ulyſſes himſelf (5). The Princeſs 
Nanficai waſhes the family-cloaths ; and the Princes her bro- 
thers, upon her return, unyoke the car, and carry in che 
oaths (e). Queens, and even Fekile acts; a employ A in 
ſpinning (4). arch it "Yogi this faſhion that Leen women in nd 
T6343 154 4 
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« jn a ſluggiſh ſtupidity, committing the care of the houſe, the family, and the 
-« culture of the lands, to women, old men, and to che- moſt weakly- Such is 
. +. the wonderful diverſity of their nature, that n once 2 * 
of beings, ** on 


(a) Book 2. ſketch 1. 

(5) Odyſſey, book 23. Fe 

(c) Book 6. & 7. 01 100d 28 DO (3) 
(4) Book 10. 4 19937 
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wich as ancadants bur dne dogs: ils 00 un nad; bac 
Laainsge ad Dot ino reh vs dic een to. 33> 
— Soon as in folemn form ch eGmbly dit , Ei 3} 04497 

d « From his high dome himſelf deſcends in ſtatem 
; bas « Bright in his hand a pond'rous/jav'lin-fhin'd;.., , 4/4 

© 531 uit Ee Kae acer attend behind. e 
v1 = cold 257 88 bil 10 | 157581605 OprssEx, ellen. 


hs lms car is Foked by his own ſons, when he went to! redegm 
from Achilles t] the body of his ſon Hector. : Telemachus, yokes es his 
| own car (a). Homer' 8 heroes kill and dreſs. their own viduals (4). 
Ach illes entertaining Priam, as now mentioned, flow a ſmow-white 
ſheep; and his two friends flea'd and dreſſed it. . Achilles. Ware 
divided the roaſted meat among all. 1 1 
Not to talk of gold, filyer was ſcarce in England pains chez 
of the third Edward. Rents were paid in kind; and what money 
chey had was locked up in the coffers of the great barons. Pieces 
of plate were bequeathed even by kings of England, fo trifling in 
our eſtimation, that a gentleman. of a moderate fortune would be 
aſhamed, to mention ſuch in his will. l n e cans. ca 


1 


{td #4 


as are more peculiarly influenced by internal diſpoſition; prepa- 
rin g the reader by a general view, before entering into particulars. 
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Pope e it below. the dignity of Achilles ta act the bucher, ſuppreſſes 
chat article, impoſing the taſk upon his two friands. Pope, it would appear; did 
not conſider, that from a lively picture of ancient manners proceeds one of the ca- 
pital pleaſures we have in peruſing Homer. 

| : $9124"; logtt * 
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(a) Odyſſey, book 1 5. 


(5) Odyſſey, book 19. & 20. 3 40H 
Vol. I, | H h 21 1:94 Man 


We next take under conſideration the grogeefs of ſuch, manners 
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Man is by nature a timid animal, having little ability to ſeeure 
himſelf againſt. harm ;, but he becomes, bold in ſoclety, and gives 
vent to paſſion againll ] his enemies. In the hunter-ſtate, the daily 
practice of llaughtering innocent animals for food, hardens men 
in cruelty: they are worſe than bears or wolves, being cruel even 
to their own kind The calm and ſedentary life of a ſhepherd 
tends to ſoften the harſh | manners. of hunters ; 3 and agricul- 
ture, requiring the union of many hands in one operation, in- 
ſpires a taite for mutual good offices. But here comes in the 
hoarding appetite to diſturb that auſpicious commencement of Fl 
vilization, Skilful huſbandry, producing the neceſſaries of life in | 
plenty, paves the way to arts and manufactures, Fine houſes, 
ſplendid gardens, and rich apparel, are deſirable objects: the ap- 
petite for property becomes headſtrong, and to obtain gratifica- 
tion tramples down every obſtacle of juſtice or honour (a). Dif- 
ferences arife, fomenting diſcord and reſentment ; war is raiſed, 
even amon 8 thofe of the ſame tribe; and while it was lawful for 
a man to take revenge at his own hand (3), that fierce paſſion ſwal- 
low d up all others. Inequality of rank and fortune foſtered diſ- 
ſocial paſſions : witneſs, pride in particular, which produced A 
cuſtom, once univerſal among barbarians, of Killing men, wo- 
men, dogs, and horſes, for ſerving a dead chieftain in the other 
world. Such complication of ſelfiſh and ſtormy paſſions, tending 
eagerly to gratification, and rendering ſociety uncomfortable, can- 
not be ſtemmed by any human means other than wholeſome laws; 
a momentary obftacle inflames defire ; but perpetual reſtraint 
deadens even the moſt fervid paſſion. The authority of good g0- 
vernment gave vigour to kindly affections; and appetite for ſociety, 


which acts ceo tho' not TT, if gave a currency to mu- 
(A' See etch 3. 


(5) See Hiſtorical Law- trads, tract I, 
tual 
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tual good offices. A circumſtance concurred to blunt che ed edge 0 of 
diffocial paſſions : the firſt Tocieties wele miar; a d all e 

in cloſe neighbourti66d” prod cdduce HERA Ahd Ht entment with out 
end: the junction G bill 7 


y ſuch Mes "in a great kingdom, Te 
move people farther from their enemies, and render th them more 


—_ (a). In that fituation, men * leiſure and ſedatenefs to 
ſh the c co omforts of ſocial life”: they fi find that felfich and l * 


Fa paſhons' are ſubverl ve of "ſociety ; 484 8 rügt e fondneſs tor 

ſociety, they pariently undergo the et diſcipline of re raining 
paſſion, and — manners. Violent Paſſions that diſturb 
the peace of {oc ety have ſubſided; and are now ſeldom Heard b 977 
UHumattity is in Ai and ſocial affections prevail. Nen in AE 
prove in urbanity by converſing with women; and however ail 
at heart, they conciliate favour, by aſfuming an air of difinrereſt4 
edneſs. Selfiſhneſs thus refined becomes an effectual caſe of civi- 
Hzation. But what follows? Turbulent and _— Päſfions are 
buried, never again ta revive ; Teaving the min d totally ingroffed 
by ſelf. intereſt. In the ori riginal ſtate of hunters *. fiſhers, re 
being little connection among individuals, every man + life his 
own concerns, and ſelfiſhneſs | Fore The diſcovery that Huntint 
and fiſhing are beſt c arried on in company, promotes ſome A188 
of ſociety in that ſtate: it gains ground i in the ſhepherd-ftate, and 
makes a captital figure where huſbandry and commerce flouriſh. 


Private concord is promoted by ſoeial alſection; and a nat is 
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proſperous in proportion as the amor Patric ena, But t wealth, | 
cquir, 4 wha ker tt © Gs UE: L931 Nn Os 

eq e ether by congue or commerce, is produ ve of, lu- 
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xury and ſenſuality. "As theſe increaſe, ſocial affections lecline, 
and at laſt vaniſh. This is viſible in every opulent city that has 
long flouriſhed in extenſive commerce. Selfiffinels becomes the Tu- 
ling Kant : friendſhip is no more; and even ro is 


E 22 


Ea See this more fully handled, book 2, etch amn, 
H h 2 little 
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little regarded. Exery man ſtudies his own intereſt; and love of 
gain and of ſenſual pleaſure are idols worſhippede by all. And 
thus in the progreſs of manners, men end as they begun :' felfiſh+ 
neſs is no leſs eminent in the laſt and eh neee 
than in the firſt and moſt lavage ſtate 

From a general view of the progreſs an ne! dbdcbucd to 
particulars. And the firſt ſcene that preſents itſelf is, couthty: to 
ſtrangers, extended in proceſs) of time againſt members of the 
ſame tribe. Anger and reſentment are predominant in ſavages; vrho 
never think of ſmothering paſſion. But this character is not uni- 
verſal: ſome tribes are remarkable for humanity, as mentioned in 
the firſt etch. Anger and reſentment formed the character of our 
European anceſtors, and made them fierce and cruel. The Goths 
were ſo prone to blood, that in their firſt inroads into the Roman 
territories they maſſacred man, woman, and child. , Procopius re- 
ports, that in one of theſe inroads they left Italy thin of inhabi- 
tants. They were however an honeſt people; and by che polith 
they received in the civilized parts of Europe, they became no leſs 
remarkable for humanity, than formerly for cruelty. Totila, 
permitted not a ſingle perſon to be killed in cold blood, nor the 
chaſtity of any woman to be attempted. One cannot without hor- 
ror think of the wanton cruelties exerciſed by the Tartars againſt 

the nations invaded by them under Gengizcan and Timor Bec. 
A Scythian, ſays Herodotus, preſents the king with che heads 
of che enemies he has killed in battle; and the man who brings 
not a head, gets no ſhare: of the phander, e adds, that many Scy- 
chians clothe themſelves with the ſkins of men, and make uſè of 
che ſbulls of their enemies to drink out of. Diodorus Siculus re- 
ports of the Gauls, that they carry home the heads of their ene- 

mies ſlain in battle; and after embalming them, depoſit them in 
_ as their chief trophy ; bragging of the fund offered for theſe 
heads 


kim Mm Me ATM PT 


heads by the friends of the deceaſed, and refuſed. In ſimilar cir» 
eumſtances men are the fame all therworkd | over: Tha ſcalpiexg 
of ahemies, in daily uſe among the North- American favages; 4s6- 
qually cruel and barbar bus... Off at bart 
No ſavages are more cruel chan the Greeks: and Trojans were, a8 
deſcribed! by Homen; men butchered in cold blood, towns lre- 
duced to aſhes, fovereigns expoſed to the moſt humblhing indig- 
nities, no reſpect paid to age nor to ſex. Ihe young Adraſtus (u), 
thrown from his car, and lying on his face in the duſt, obtained 
quarter from Menelaus. Agamemnon upbraided his brother for 
lenity: ¶ Let none from daſtruction eſcape not even ſcche liſping 
„infant in the mother's arms: all her ſons muſt würh hom) fall, 
ank on her ruins unburied remain He pierced the ſuppli- 
cant with his ſpear; and ſetting his foot on the body, pulled it 
out. Hector, having ſtript Patroclus of his arms, drags the flain 
along, vowing to lop the head from the trunk, and to giveithe 
tangled: corſe a prey to the dogs of Troy. And the ſeventeenth 
book of the Iliad is wholly employ' d in deſcribing che conteſt a- 
bout the body between the Greeks and Trojans.” Beſide the bruta- 
bty, of preventing tha laſt duties from being performed wa dalul 
friend, it is a low ſcene, unworthy of heroes. It was equally 
brutal in Achilles to drag the corſe of Hector to the ſhips; tied to 
his car. In a ſcene between Hector and Andromache (0), the 
treatment af vanquiſhed enemies is patfietically deſuribedgi ſovo- 
Laces maſſacred, and their bodies leſt a prey: to dogs aul 
tures ; ſacking-infants: daſb'd againſt the pavemtnt j daclies of the 
feſt ND to perform the loweſt acts of flavery: q Hector doth 

not diſſemble, that if Troy were conquered, his poor wife would 
be rd 80 draw water like the vileſt ſlave: i Hecuba, in Eu- 
£5 11903 to Hach oo (1180 J 1647 lus) di 10 anoq 
75 — 45 nigdms i us; Hd ni ais[t evim 
- Od ES 2dr to omen © 4 40 to1do 115113 28 aA 
* ripides, 
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ripides, laments,” that ſhe was chained like a dog at Agamemnon's S 
gate; and the ſame ſavage manners are deſcribed in many other 
Greek tragedies. Prometheus makes free with the heavenly' fire, 

in order to give life to man. As a puniſhment for bringing rational 
creatures into exiſtence, the gods decree, that he be chained to a rock, 

and abandoned to birds of prey. ' Vulcan 1 is introduced by Eſchy- 0 
lus rattling the chain, nalling one end to a rock, and the other to t 
the breaſt· bone of the criminal. Who but an Nn favage 55 
at preſent behold ſuch a ſpectacle ied not be ſhocked at it? A 
ſcene repreſenting a woman murdered by her children, would be 
hiſſed by every modern audience; and yet that horrid ſcene was 
repreſented with applauſe in the Electrü öf Sophocles. Ftobceus 
reports a ſaying 'of Menander, that'even 'the gods cannot inſpire 

a ſoldier with civility : no wonder that the Greek ſoldiers were 


brutes and barbarians, when war was waged, not only againſt the, 


ſtate, bur againſt every individual. At preſent, humanity prevails | 


among ſoldiers as among others; becauſe we make war only a- 
gainſt a ſtate, not againſt in e The Greeks are the leſs 
excuſable for their cruelty, as they appear to have been ſenſible 
that humanity is a cardinal virtue. Barbarians are always paint- 
ed by Homer as cruel; poliſhed nations as tender and compaſ- 
ſionate: | | | = 2 | 


Je gods! (he cried) upon what barren coaſt, 


od ke. In what new region is Ulyſſes coſt 909 52) 


Ar Poſſeſs- d by wild barbarians fierce in rms, on bation 


10 Or men whole boſom tender pity warms N. W 
Oprsskx, book 13. 241. 


Cruelty is inconſiſtent with true heroiſin; and accordingly, very 
little of the latter is diſcoverable in any of "A s warriors. S0 
much did they retain of the ſavage character, as, even without 
bluſhing, 
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bluſhing, to fly from an enemy ſuperior in; bodily ſtrength. Hio- 
medes, who makes an. Alyſtriqus figpse, inthe tifch book. of che 
Iliad, retires when Hector appears: * Diomedes beheld the chief, 
was and ſhuddered to his inmoſt ſoul.” Antilochus, ſon of Neſtor, 
having ſlain. Melanippus (a), ruſhed forward, eager to ſeize, his 
bright arms. But ſeeing | Hector, he fled like a beaſt of prey who. 
ſhuns t the gathering hinds. ., And th e great Hector himſelf ſhame- 
N turns his back upon che near approach of Achilles: Peri- 

Phetes, endowed with every virtue, renowned in the race, great 

in war, in prudence excelling his fellows, gave glory to Hec- 
1 tor, covering the chief with renown.“ One would expect a 
fierce combat between theſe, two bold warriors. Not ſo. Periphe-, 
tes ſtumbling, fell. to the ground; and Hector was not Oe 
to transfix with his ſpear the unreſiſting her.. 

In the ſame tone of character, nothing is more common amane: 
Rid 8 warriors t dan to inſult a vanquiſh'd foe. \Patroclus, ban 
ving! beat Cebriones to the ena eh a e ſtone, e his, 


fall m the following words. 


jou , 90871 s TO 
4 Good heav'ns! what active feats yon artiſt Bot we 
What {kilful divers are our Phrygian foes ! © 5 ©, 
1 Mark with what eaſe they fink into the fand. 
576001t 


** Pity ! that all their practice is by land.“ 


The Greeks are repreſented (b)'ohe after another” Nabbing the 

dead body of Hector: Nor ſtoed an Argive near the chief who 

© inflicted not a wound. Surely now, fald chey, more eaſy of 

© acceſs is Hector, than when he launched on the hips brands of 
* devouring fire. 
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When ſuch were the manners of warriors at the ſiege of Troy, 
it is no wonder that the heroes on both ſides were not leſs intent 
on ſtripping the ſlain than on victory. They are every where re- 
preſented as greedy of ſpoil. 

The Jews did not yield to the Greeks in cruelty. It is unne- 
ceſſary to give inſtances, as the hiſtorical books of the Old Teſta- 
ment are in the hands of every one. I ſhall ſelect one inſtance for 
a ſpecimen, dreadfully cruel without any juft provocation: And 
«© David gathered all the people together, and went to Rabbah, 
„ and fought againſt it, and took it. And he brought forth 
the people that were therein, and put them under ſaws, and 
„ under harrows of iron, and under axes of iron, and made them 
2 "08 through the brick-kiln : and thus did he unto a the cities 

* of the children of Ammon (a).“ 

That cruelty was predominant akong che Romatis, is int 
from every one of their hiſtorians. Brutality to their offspring 
was conſpicuous. Children were held, like cattle, to be the father's 
property: and ſo tenacious was the patria poteſtat, that if a fon or 
daughter fold to be a ſlave was ſet free, he or ſhe fell again under 
the father's power, to be ſold a ſecond time, and even a third 
time. The power of life and death over children was much leſs 
unnatural, while no public tribunal exiſted for puniſhing crimes. 
A ſon, being a ſlave, could have no property of his own. Ju- 
lius Cæſar was the firſt who privileged a ſon to retain for his own 
uſe ſpoils acquired in war. When law became a lucrative pro- 
feſſion, what a ſon gained in that way was declared to be his pro- 
perty. In Athens, a man had power of life and death over his 
children; but as they were not ſlaves, what they acquired belong- 
ed to themſelves. So late as the days of Diocleſian, a ſon's mar- 


(a) 2 Samuel, xii, 29. 


riage 
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riage did not diſſolve the Roman patria poteflas (a). But the power 
of ſelling children wore out of uſe (6). When powers ſo unna- 
tural were given to men over their children, and exerciſed ſo ty- 
rannically as to make a law neceſſary prohibiting the diſinheriting 
of children, can there be any doubt of their cruelty to others ? 
During the ſecond triumvirate, horrid cruelties were every day per- 
petrated without pity or remorſe. Antony, having ordered Cicero 
to be beheaded, and the head to be brought to him, viewed it with 
ſavage pleaſure. His wife Fulvia laid hold of it, ſtruck it on the 
face, uttered many bitter execrations, and having placed it be- 
tween her knees, drew out the tongue, and pierced it with a bod- 
kin. The delight it gave the Romans to ſee wild beaſts ſet Jooſe 
againſt one another in their circus, is a proof not at all ambi- 
guous of their taſte for blood, even at the time of their higheſt ci- 
vilization. The Edile Scaurus ſent at one time to Rome 150 pan- 
thers, Pompey 410, and Auguſtus 420, for the public ſpectacles. 
Their gladiatorian combats are not ſo clear a proof of their fero- 
city: the courage and addreſs exerted in theſe combats gave a 
manly pleaſure that balanced in ſome meaſure the pain of ſeeing 
theſe poor fellows cut and flaſh one another. And that the Ro- 
mans were never cured of their itch for blood, appears from Ca- 


ligula, Nero, and many other monſters, who governed the Ro- 


mans from Auguſtus downward. There is no example in mo- 
dern times of ſuch monſters in France, tho an abſolute man 


nor even in Turky. 
Ferocity was in the Roman empire 3 mollified by li- 


terature and other fine arts; but it acquired new vigour upon the 


irruption of the barbarous nations who cruſhed that empire. In the 


year 559, Clotaire, King of the Franks, burnt alive his ſon, with 


(a) 1, 1. Cod. cap. De patria poteſtate. 
(5) I. 10. eod. 
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all his friends, becauſe they had rebelled againſt him. Queen 


Brunehaud, being by Clotaire II. condemned to die, was dragged 
through the camp ut a. horſe's tail till the gave up the ghoſt. The 
ferocity of European nations became altogether intolerable during 
the anarchy of the feudal ſyſtem, Many peaſants in the northern 
provinces of France, being ſorely oppreſſed in civil wars carried on 
by the nobles againſt each other, turned deſperate, gathered to- 
gether in bodies, reſolving to extirpate all the nobles. | A party of 
them, anno 1358, forc'd open the caſtle. of a knight, hung him 
up upon a gallows, violated, in his preſence his wife and daugh- 
ters, roaſted him upon a fpit, compelled his wife and children to 
cat of his fleth, and terminated that horrid ſcene with maſſacring 
the whole family, and burning the caſtle. When they. were aſked, 
ſays Froillard, why they commuted ſuch abominable actions, 
their anſwer was, That they did as they ſaw others do; and 
„that all the nobles in the world ought to be deſtroy'd.” The 


nobles, When they got the upper hand, were equally cruel. They 
Put all to fire and ſword ; and maſſacred every peaſant who came 


in the way, without troubling themſelves to ſeparate the innocent 
trom the guilty. The Count de Ligny encouraged his nephew, 
a; boy of. fifteen, to kill with his own hand ſome priſoners who 


were his countrymen; in which, ſays Monftrelet, the young 
man took great delight. How much worſe than brutal muſt 


have been the manners of that age! for even a beaſt of prey kills 


not but when inſtigated by hunger. The third act of ſtealing 


from the lead-mines in Derby, was, by a law of Edward I. pu- 
niſhed in the following manner: A hand of the criminal was nail- 
ed to a table; and in that ſtate he was left without meat or drink, 
having no means for freedom but to employ the one hand to cut 
off the other. The barbarity of the Engliſh at that period made 
ſevere puniſhments neceſſary: but the puniſhment mentioned goes 
beyond ſeverity; it is brutal cruelty. The barbarous treatment 

of 
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of the Jews' during the dark ages of Chriſtianity, gives pregnant 
evidence,” that Chriſtians were not ſhort of Pagans in eruelty. 
Poiſon and aſſaſſination were moſt licentiouſſy perpetrated, no 
farther back than che laſt century. Some pious men made vigo- 
rous efforts in more than one general council to have aſſaſſination 
condemned, as repugnant to the law of God; but in vai 
I wiſh to ſoften che foregoing ſcene: it may be ſoftened a little. 
Among barbarians, puniſhments muſt be ſunguinary; as Wn 
as only are ſenfible of pain, not their minds. 
Tue reſtoration of arts and ſciences in Europe, Ae with a 
reformation in religion, had a wonderful effect in ſweetening man- 
ners, and promoting the intereſts of ſociety. Of all erimes high 
treaſon is the moſt involved in circumſtances, and upon that ac- 
count the moſt difficult to be defined or circamſcribed : at the 
ſame time, the influence of government upon its judges ſeldom 
permits a fair trial. And yet, for that crime are reſerved the'moſt 
exquiſite torments. In England, the puniſſiment is, to cut up the 
criminal alive, to tear out his heart, to daſh ix about his ears, and 
to throw it into the flames. The ſame puniſiment continues in 
form, not in reality: the heart indeed is torn out, but not till the 
criminal is ſtrangled. Even the virulence of religious zeal is con- 
fiderably abated. Savonarola was condemned to the flames as an 
impious impoſtor ; but he was firſt privately ſtrangled. The fine 
arts, which humanize manners, were in Italy at that time accele- 
rating toward | appr rn 1 — Latimer was in England 


20 ; 1 ; 1. 144 1 >| 2117 Lie 511 
lt ae ha ferocity and e of a 8 age to give fügen er 
Mahomctan doctrine, That the ſword is the moſt effectual means of converting men 
to a dominant religion. The eſtabliſhment of the Inquiſition will not eric me to 


Tay, that Chriſtians never put in practice a doctrine ſo deteſtable: on the contrary, 
*heyTurpaſs the Mahometans, giving no quarter to heretics, either in this fe, or 
in that to come. The eternity of hell- torments is a doctrine ng leſs LG 
with he juſtice of che Deiry,/than with, his benevolence: : [14 
ta Fi condemned 
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condemned to be hurnt for hereſy : but bags of gunpowder were put 
under his arms, chat he might be burnt with the leaſt pain. Even 
Knox, a violent Scotch reformer, acknowledges, that Wiſhart was 
ſtrangled before he was thrown into the flames for hereſy. So bit- 
ter was the late perſecution againſt the Jeſuits, that not only were 
their perſons proſcribed, but in many places their books, not e- 
ven excepting books upon mathematics, and other abſtract ſub- 
jects. That, perſecution reſembled in many particulars the perſe- 
cution againſt the knights-templars : fifty- nine of the latter were 
burnt alive: the former were really leſs innocent; and yet ſuch 
humanity prevails at preſent, that not a drop of Jeſuit- blood has 
been ſhed. A bankrupt in Scotland, if he have not ſuffered by 
unavoidable misfortune, | is by law condemned to wear a party- 
coloured garment. | That law is not now put in execution, unleſs 
where a bankrupt deſerves to be ſtigmatized for his nn mit> 
conduct. Mi 
Whether the following late WIR off a 4 not equal 
any of thoſe above mentioned, I leave to my readers. No traveller 
who viſited Peterſburgh during the reign of the Empreſs Eliſabeth 
can be ignorant of Madam Lapouchin, the great ornament, of 
that court. Her intimacy with a foreign ambaſſador having 
brought her under ſuſpicion of plotting with him againſt the go- 
vernment, the was condemned to undergo the puniſhment of the 
knout. At the place of execution ſhe. appeared in a genteel un- 
dreſs, which heightened her beauty. Of whatever indiſcretion ſhe 
might have been guilty, the ſweetneſs of her countenance, and 
her compoſure, left not in the ſpectators the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of 
guilt. Her youth alſo, her beauty, her life and ſpirit pleaded for 
her. — But all in vain: ſhe was deſerted by all, and abandoned WP 
ſurly executioners ; ; whom ſhe beheld with aſtoniſhment, ſeeming 


to doubt whether ſach preparations were intended for her. mt: The 
cloak that covered her boſom being pulled off, modeſty took the 
v9 ; alarm, 


alarm, and made her ſtart back: ſhe turned pale, and burſt into 
tears] One of the executioners ſtripp id her naked to the wailky 
ſeized her by both hands, and threw her on his back; raiſing her 
ſome inches from the ground. The other executioner laying hold 
of her delicate limbs with his rough fiſts, put her in a poſture for 
receiving the puniſſiment. Then laying hold of the knout, a ſort 
of Whip made of a leathern ſtrap, he retreated a few ſteps, and with 
a ſingle ſtroke tore off a flip of ſłin from the neck downward, fe- 
peating his ſtrokes till all the ſłin of her back was cut off in ſmall 
lips. The executioner finiſhed his taſk with cutting out her 
tongus; after which ſhe was baniſhed to Siberia a. 
Ihe native inhabitants of the iſland Amboyna are Malayans. 
Thoſe on the ſea- coaſt are ſubject to the Dutch: thoſe in the in- 
land parts are declared enemies to the Dutch, and never give quar- 
ter. A Dutch captive, after being confined five days without food; 
is ripped up, his heart cut out, and the head, ſever'd from the 
body, is preſerved in ſpice for a trophy. Thoſe who can thow 
the greateſt number of Dutch heads are the moſt honourable.: +; 
In early times, when revenge and (cruelty trampled on law, 
people formed aſſociations for ſecuring their lives and their po- 
ſeſfons. Theſe were common in Scandinavia and in Scotland. 
They were alſo common in England during the Anglo-Saxon pe- 
riod, and for ſome ages after the Conqueſt. But inſtead of ſup- 
porting =p mt _ ene more than any other cauſe to a 


I non 3tiba ens C 454 borvnadgiod noi geto1h 


1 


1 The preſent Empreſs 20 laid an e foundation for r chi wagte bel people, 
which is a Code of laws, founded on principles of civil mink, banifhing Tavery 
and torture, and exprefling the utmoſt regard for the life, property, and liberty, 


| ben her ſubjects, high and low. Peter I. reformed many bo cuſtorpg i but bes, 
rough, i in his own. manners, he 1 left the, e manners of his peopl lc as he found them. - 
this Empreſs happen to enjoy a long and proſpe rous reign; e may po poltibly ac. 
compliſh the moſt difficult of all undertakings, that 6f 'polifhiny Ber PeogI ONO 
taſl is too arduous for a woman of ſuch ſpirk .. 0d i Don gad A 
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narchy and confuſion; the members protecting each other, even 
in robbery and murder. They were ſuppreſſed in England by a 
ſtature of Richard II.; and in Scotland by reiterated ſtatutes 
Roughneſs and harſlmeſs of manners are generally connected 
with cruelty; and the manners of the Greeks and Trojans are ac- 
cordingly repreſented in the Iliad as remarkably rough and harſti. 
When the armies were ready to engage (a), Meneſtheus King of 
Athens, and Ulyſſes of Ithaca, are bitterly reproached by Aga- 
memnon for lingering, while others were more forward. Son 
of Peleus, he ſaid, and thou verſed in artful deceit, in miſ- 
chief only wife, why trembling ſhrink ye back from the field; 
* why wait till others engage in fight ?- You it became, as firſt in 
<* rank; che firſt to meet the flame of war. Ye firſt to the ban- 
„ quet are called when we fpread the feaſt. Your — is to 
<< eat, to regale, to quaff unſtinted the generous wine.“ In the 
fifth book Sarpedon upbraids Hector for cowardice. And Tlepo- 
lemus, ready to engage with Sarpedon, attacks him firſt with re- 
viling and ſcurrilous words. Becauſe Hector was not able to re- 
ſeue the dead body of Sarpedon from the Greeks, he is upbraided 
by Glaucus, Sarpedon's friend, in the following words. Hec- 
tor, tho' ſpecious in form, diſtant art thou from valour in 
* arms, Undeſerved haſt thou fame acquired, when thus thou 
„ fſhrinkeſt from the field. Thou ſuſtaineſt not the dreadful arm, 
not even the fight of godlike Ajax. Thou haſt ſhunned his 
face in the fight: thou dareſt not approach his ſpear.” | 
Rough and harſh manners produced flavery ; and ſlavery foſtered 
rough and harſh manners, by giving them conſtant exerciſe. - The 
brutality of the Spartans to the Helots, their flaves, is a reproach 
to the human ſpecies. Beſide the harſheſt uſage, they were pre- 
vented from multiplying” by downright murder and maſſacre, 


8 dd 
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Why did not ſuch barbarity render the Spartans deteſtable, in- 
ſtead of being reſpected by their neighlbours as the moft virtuous 
people in Greece? There can be but one reaſon, that the Greeks 
were all of them cruel, the Spartans a little more perhaps than the 
reſt. In Rome, a. ſlave, chain' d at the gate of every great houſe, 
gave admittance. to the gueſts invited to a feaſt : could any but 
barbarians behold ſuch a ſpectacle without pain? If a Roman ci- 
tizen was found murdered in his own houſe, his whole houſeheld- 
ſlaves, perhaps two or three hundred, were put to death without 
mercy, unleſs they could detect the murderer. Such a law, eruel 
and unjuſt, could never have been enacted among a people of any 
humanuty. - 07,2019 213001133 11647 TE 
Whence by —_ oa harſh manners of our Weſt- Indian plant- 
ers, but from the unreſtrained licence of venting ill humour upon 
their negro flaves * ? Why are carters a rugged ſet of men? Plainly 
ET ba 4 , tt crobaqnre, 4 becauſe 


ei 319-07] O89 AMEES 


* erg de cet e negres, que les Creoles n ee 
certain caractere, qui les fait paroitre bizarres, fantaſques, et Pune ſocietẽ peu 
goũ tee en Europe. A peine peuvent - ils marcher dans Pe enfances qu'ils, voient au- 
wur Jeux des hommes grands et robuſtes, deſtines à de viner, I a prevepir len Vo» 

lonte. Ce premier coup d'œil doit leur donner d' eux-mèmes Fopinion 1a plus ex- 
travagante. Rare ment expos es à trouver de la rẽſiſtance dans leurs fantaiſics meme 
injuſtes, ils prennent un eſprit de preſomption, de tyrannie, et de mepris extreme, 
pour une grande portion du genre humain. Rien weſt ꝑlus inſolent que Phomme 
qui vit preſque toujours avec ſes inferieurs; mais quand cenx:ci ſont des eſclaves, 
accoutumès i ſervir des enfans, à craindre juſqu? à des cris qui i daivent leur attirer 
des chàtimens, que peuvent devenir des maitres qui n'ont jamais obei, des me- 
chans qui n'ont jamais ete punis, des foux qui mettent des hommes A la chaine? 
Hiſtoire P hilefo þ hique et Politique des etabliſſement des Enropeens dans les Deux Inder, 
A 4 P 301 In Engliſh thus: © It is from this flavery of the negroes, that the 
« C oles derive i in a great meaſure that chargeter which makes them appear ca- 
f « pricious and fantaſtical, and of a ſtyle of manners which i is not reliſhed in = 
© rope. Scarcely have the children learned to walk, when they ſee around them 
4 all and robuſt men, whoſe province it is to gueſs their inclinations, and to pre- 
TY | vent 
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becauſe horſes, their ſla ves, ſubmit. without reſiſtance. An inge- 
merica, obſerves, that the negroes, who are more numerous than 
the whites, muſt be kept in awe by ſeverity of diſcipline, And he 
endeavours to juſtify the practice; urging, that beſide contribu- 
ting to the ſafety of the white inhabipants, it makes the ſla ves 
themſelves leſs unhappy... Impoſſihility of attainment,” ſays he, 
< never fails to, annihilate deſire of enjoyment; and rigid treat- 
4 ment, ſuppreſſing every hope of liberty, makes them peaceably 
ſubmit to ſla very. Sad indeed muſt be the condition of ſlaves, 
if harſh treatment contribute to make them leſs unhappy. Such 
reaſoning may be be reliſhed by rough European planters, intent 
upon gain: I am inclined however to believe, that the harſh treat- 
ment of theſe poor people is more owing to the avarice of their 
maſters, than to their own perverſeneſs *, That ſlaves in all ages 
have been harſhly treated, is a melancholy truth. One exception 
L know, and but one, which I gladly mention in honour of the 


—— negroes. Their ſlaves, Who are numerous, receive 


vent 2 A4 This firſt ee mi give them the fol extravagant 
« opinion of themſelves. From being ſeldom accuſtomed to meet with any oppo- 
« ſition, even in their moſt unreaſonable whims, they acquire a preſumptuous and 

10 tyrannical diſpoſition, and entertain an extreme contempt for a great part of the 
% human' race. None is ſo inſolent as the man who lives almoſt always with his 
« inferiors ;, but when theſe inferiors are ſlaves accuſtomed to ſerve infants, and 
« to fear even their crying, for which they muſt ſuffer puniſhment, what can be 
60 expected of thoſe maſters who have never obeyed, profligates who have never 
„% met with chiteferment,, and madmen who load their fellow-creatures with 


« chains? 


"Y In England flayery ſubſi*ed 6 late as the fixteenth century. A commiſſion 
was iſſued by Queen Eliſabeth, anno 1574, for enquiring into the lands and goods 
of all her bondmen and bondwomen in the counties of Cornwall, Devon, Somer- 
ſet, and Glo'ſter, in order to compound with them for their manumiſſion or free- 
dom, that they might enjoy their own lands and goods as free men. | 
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ſo well dreffed” as not to be diſtinguiſhable from thoſe Who are 
free” COTE TALENT en TE OLE (BOTS n NID nit ett 
Many political writers are of opinion, hat for crimes inſtigated 
by avarice only, ſlavery: for life and hard work, would be a more 
adequate puniſſiment than death. I would ſubſcribe to that opi- 
nion but for che following tonfideration, that the Having ſuth'erts 
mitials perpetually in view, would harden the hearts of the ſpec- 
tators, and eradicate pity, à capital moral paffion. Behold the 
behaviour of the Dutch in the ifland of Amboyna. A native who 
is found guilty of theft is deprivett of his ears and noſe, and 
made a ſlave for life. William Funnel,” who was chere anne 1705 
reports, that 500 of theſe wretches were ſecured in priſon, and 
never ſuffered to go abroad but in order to ſaw timber, to cut 
ſtone, or to carry heavy burdens. Their food is a pittance of 
coarſe rice boiled in water, and their bed the hard ground. What 
is {till worſe, poor people who happen to run in debt are turned 
over to the ſervants of the Eaſt-India company, who ſend them 
to work among their ſlaves, with a daily allowance of two pence, 
which goes to the creditor. A nation muſt be devoid of bowels,. 
who can eſtabliſh ſuch inhumanity by law. But time has fen- 
dered that practice familiar to the Dutch, ſo as to-behold with ab- 
ſolute indifference, the multiplied miſeries of their fellow- creatures. 
It appears indeed, that ſuch a puniſhment would be more effectual 
than death to repreſs theft; but ean any one doubt, that Pelety 
would ſuffer more by eradicating, pity and humanity,, than it 
would gain by removing every one by death who is guilty of theft? 
At the ſame time, the Dutch, however . cruel, to the natives, are 
extremely complaiſant to one another: ſeldom is any ne of them 
puniſhed but for under: a "a mn will procure: pardon i for 
any other crime. See 07 gh a 99 h A 
A degree of coarſeneſs and a2 is connected with rough 
N K k. manners. 
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manners. The manners of the Greeks, as copied by Plautus and 
Terence from Menander and other Greek writers, were extremely 
coarſe; ſuch as may be expected in a people living among their 
flares, without any ſociety with virtuous women. The behaviour 
of Demoſthenes and Eſchines to each other in their public ha- 
rangues, is wofully coarſe. But Athens was a democracy ; and a 
democracy, above all other governments, is rough and licentious. 
In the Athenian comedy, neither gods nor men are ſpared. The 
molt reſpectable perſons of the republic are ridiculed by name, in 
the comedies of Ariſtophanes, which wallow in looſeneſs and de- 
traction. In the third act of Andromache, a tragedy of Euripi- 
des, Peleus and Menelaus, Kings of Theſſaly and Sparta, fall into 
downright ribaldry ; Menclaus ſwearing that he would not give 
up his victim, and Peleus threatening to knock him down with 
his ſtaff. The manners of Jaſon, in the tragedy of Medea by Eu- 
ripides, are wofully indelicate. With unparallelled ingratitude to 
his wife Medea, he, in her preſence, makes love to the King of 
Corinth's daughter, and obtains her in marriage, Inſtead of 
ſhunning a perſon he had ſo deeply injured, he endeavours to ex- 
cuſe himſelf to her in a very ſneaking manner, that he was an 
* exile like herſelf, without ſupport; and that his marriage would 
acquire powerful friends to them and to their children.” Could 
he imagine, that ſuch frigid reaſons would touch a woman of any 
ſpirit ? But the moſt ſtriking picture of 1ndelicate manners, is ex- 
hibited in the tragedy of Alceſtes. Admetus prevails upon Al- 
ceſtes, his loving and beloved wife, to die in his ſtead. What a 
barbarian muſt the man be, who graſps at life upon ſuch a con- 
dition? How ridiculous is the bombaſt flouriſh of Admetus, that, 
if he were Orpheus, he would pierce to hell, brave the three- 
headed Cerberus, and reſtore his wife to earth again! and how 
indecently does he ſcold his father, for refuſing to die for him! 
What pretext could the monſter have to complain of his father, 

| when 
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when he himſelf was ſo diſgracefully fond of life, as even to ſo- 
licit his beloved ſpouſe to die in his ſtead What ſtronger in- 
ſtance, after all, would one require of 1indehcacy- in the manners 
of the Greeks, than that they held all the world except themſelves 
to be barbarians.? In that particular, however, they are not al- 
together ſingular, Tho the Tartars, as mentioned above, were 
foul feeders, and hoggiſhly naſty, yet they were extremely proud, 
deſpiſing, like the Greeks, every other nation. The people of 
Congo think the world to be the work of angels; except their own 
country, which they hold to be the handiwork of the ſupreme 
architect. The Greenlanders have a high conceit of themſelves; 
and in private make a mock of the Europeans, or Kablunets, as 
they call them. Deſpiſing arts and ſciences, they value them- 
ſelves on their ſkill in catching ſeals, conceiving it to be the only 
uſeful art. They hold themſelves to be the only civilized and 
well-bred people; and when they ſee a modeſt ſtranger, they ſay, 
he begins to be a man ;” that is, to be like one of themſelves. 
So coarſe and indelicate were Roman manners, that whipping 
was a puniſhment inilicted on the officers of the army, not even 
excepting centurions (a). Doth it not ſhow extreme groſſneſs of 
manners, to expreſs in plain words the parts that modeſty bids us 
conceal ? and yet this is common in Greek and Roman writers. 
In the Cyclops of Euripides there is repreſented a ſcene of the vice 
againſt nature, groſsly obſcene, without the leaſt diſguiſe. How 
wofully indelicate muſt the man have been, who could ſit down 
gravely to compoſe ſuch a piece! and how diſſolute muſt the 
ſpectators have been, who could behold ſuch a ſcene without hiſſ- 
ing! Next to the indecency of expoſing one's nudities in good 
company, is the talking of them without reſerve. Horace is ex- 
tremely obſcene, and Martial no lefs. | But I cenſure neither of 
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chem, and as little the Queen of Navarre for her tales; for they 
wrote according to the manners of the times. It is the man- 
ners I cenfure, not the writers. A woman taken in adultery was 
proſtituted in the public ſtreet to all comers, a bell ringing the 
whole time. This abominable practice was aboliſhed by the 
Emperor Theodoſius (a). 

The manners of Europe, before the revival of W were no 
leſs coarſe than cruel. In the Cartularies of Charlemagne, judges 
are forbid to hold courts but in the morning, with an empty ſto- 
mach. It would appear, that men in thoſe days were not aſhamed 
to be ſeen drunk, even in a court of juſtice. It was cuſtomary, 
both in France and Italy, to collect for ſport all the ſtrumpets in 
the neighbourhood, and to make them run races. Several feudal 
tenures give evidence of manners both low and coarſe. Struvius 
mentions a tenure, binding the vaſlal, on the birth-day of his lord, 
to dance and fart before him. The cod-piece, which a few: cen- 
turies ago made part of a man's dreſs, and which ſwelled by de- 
grees to a monſtrous ſize, teſtifies ſhamefully-coarſe manners; 


and yet it was a modeſt ornament, compared with one uſed in 


France during the reign of Lewis XI. which was the figure of a 
man's privy parts worn upon the coat or breeches. In the ſame 


period, the judgement of Paris was a favourite theatrical enter- 


tainment: three women ſtark-naked repreſented the three god- 
deſſes, Juno, Venus, and Minerva. Nicknames, ſo common not 
long ago, are an inſtance of the ſame coarſeneſs of manners; for 
to fix à nick-name on a man, 1s to uſe him with contemptuous 
familiarity. In the thirteenth century, many clergymen refuſed 
to adminiſter the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, unleſs they were 
paid for it “. 

to qbod >) 1 Swearing 

(a) Socrates, Hiſt Eca lid. 5 cap. 18. 

# Corpus Chriſti tenentes in manibus, (ſays the canon), ac fi dicerent, Quid mihi 

EU ; vultis 
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Swearing as an expletive of ſpeech, is a violent ſfymptom 
of rough: and coarſe manners. Such ſwearing prevails among 
all barbarous nations. Even women in Plautas fſwear fluent - 
ly. Swearing prevailed in Spain and in France, till it was ba- 
niſhed by polite manners. Our Queen Eliſabeth was a bold 
ſwearer; and the Engliſh populace, who are rough beyond their 
neighbours, are noted by ſtrangers for that vice. Tho ſwearing 
in order to enforce an expreſſion, is not in itſelf immoral; it is 
however hurtful in its conſequences, rendering ſncred names too 
familiar. God's beard, the common oath of William Rufus, ſug- 
geſts an image of our maker as an old man with a long” beard. 
In vain have acts of parliament been made againſt fwearing: it is 
eaſy to evade the penalty, by coining new oaths; and as that vice 
proceeds from an overflow of ſpirits, people in that condition 
brave penalties. Poliſhed manners are _ W. WN cure for 
that malady. IILLE! 

When a people begin to emerge out of darbaridn; 1 
and rough jokes come in place of rancour and reſentment. About 
a century ago, it was uſual for the ſervants and retainers of the 
court of ſeſſion in Scotland, to break out into riotous mirth and 
uproar the laſt day of every term, throwing bags, duſt, fand or 
ſtones, all around. We have undoubted evidence of that diſor- 
derly practice from an act of the court, prohibiting it under u ſe- 
vere penalty, as diſhonourable to the court, and unbecoming che 
civility! requiſite in ſuch a place (a). IG ont ALE IHR og g 

And this leads to the lowneſs of ancient manners; plainly diſ- 
tinguiſhable from ſimplicity of manners: the latter is agreeable, 
not the former. Among the ancient Egyptians, to cram a man 
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vultis dare, et ego eum vobis tradam ? — [In Engliſh thus : Holding the Nap of 
« Chriſt in their hands, as if they ſaid, What will you give me for this : Ped, 
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was an act of high reſpect. Joſeph, the King's firſt miniſter, in 
order to honour Benjamin above his brethren,” gave him a five- 
fold meſs (a). The Greeks in their feaſts diſtinguiſſied their he- 
© roes by a double portion (5). Ulyfles cut a fat piece out of the 
chine of a wild boar for Demodocus the bard (c). The ſame re- 
{peAful politeneſs is practiſed at prefent among the American ſa- 
vages; ſo much are all men alike in ſimilar circumſtances. Tele- 
machus (d) complains bitterly of Penelope's ſuitors, that they. were 
gluttons, and conſumed his beef and mutton. The whole 14th 
book of the Odyſley, containing the reception of Ulyſſes by Eu- 
mæus the ſwine-herd, is miſerably low. Manners. muſt be both 
groſs and low, where common beggars are admitted to the feaſts 
of princes, and receive ſcraps from their hands (e). In Rome e- 
very gueſt brought his own napkin to a feaſt. A ſlave carried it 
home, filled with what was left from the entertainment. Sopho- 
cles, in his tragedy of Iphigenia in Aulis, repreſents Clytemneſtra 
ſtepping down from her car, and exhorting her ſervants - to look 
after her baggage, with the anxiety and minuteneſs of a lady's 
waiting-woman. Homer paints in lively colours the riches of the 
Phœacians, their ſkill in navigation, the magnificence of the 
king's court, of his palace, and of the public buildings. But, 
with the ſame breath, he deſcribes Nauſicaa, the king's daughter, 
travelling to the river on a waggon of greaſy cloaths, to be waſhed 
there by her and her maids. Poſſibly it will be urged, that ſuch 


circumſtances, however low in our opinion, might appear other- 


(a) Gen. xliii. 34. 
() Odyſſey, b. 8. v. 513. b. 14. v. 16. | 
(c) Odyſſey, b. 8. v. 519. 
(d) Odyſſey, b. 2. 
(e) See 17th & 18th books of the Odyſley, 
wiſe 
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wiſe to the Greeks. If they had appeared low to the Greeks, they 
would not have been introduced by their greateſt poet. But what 
does this prove, other than that the Greeks were low in their man- 
ners? Their manners did not correſpond to the delicacy of their taſte 
in the fine arts. Nor can it be expected that they ſhould correſpond, 
when the Greeks were ſtrangers to that polite ſociety with women 
which refines' behaviour, and elevates. manners. The firſt kings 
in Greece, as Thucydides obſerves, were elective, having no 
power but to command their armies in time of war; which re- 
ſembles tlie government that obtains at preſent in the iſthmus of 
Darien. They had: no written Jaws, being governed by cuſtom 
merely. To live by plunder. was held honourable; for it was 
their opinion, that the rules of juſtice are not intended for re- 
training the powerful. All ſtrangers were accounted enemies, 
as among the Romans; and inns were unknown, becauſe people 
lived at home, having very little intercourſe even with thoſe of 
their own nation. Inns were unknown in Germany; and to this 
day are unknown in the remote parts of the highlands of Scot- 
land; but for an oppoſite reaſon, that hoſpitality prevailed great- 
ly among the ancient Germans, and continues to prevail ſo much 
among our highlanders, that a gentleman takes it for an affront 


if a ſtranger paſs his houſe. At a congreſs between Francis I. of 


France and Henry VIII. of England, among other ſpectacles for 
public entertainment, the two kings had a nnn Had 
they forgot that they were ſovereign princes? 


One would imagine war to be a ſoil too rough for the * wy ; 


civilization; and yet it is not always an unkindly foil. War be- 
tween two ſmall tribes is fierce and cruel: but a large ſtate miti- 
gates reſentment, by directing it, not againſt individuals, but a- 
gainſt the ſtate in general. We know no enemies but thoſe who 


are in arms: we have no reſentment againſt others, but rather 
10 253 1187 Þ N. 592 (3 
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find a pleaſure in treating them with humanity. Barbarity and 
eruslty, having chus- iti wur feer individuals for their objects: n- 
turally ſubfide; and magnanimity in their! ſtead «transforms ſdl- 


diers from brutes to heroes. Some time ago, ic was uſual in 
France to demand batile; and it was held diſhonourable to decline 
it, however®unequal the mateh. Here was heroiſm without pru- 
dence; but in dll reformations it is natural to go from one eu- 
treme to the other: While the King of England held any poſſeſ- 
ſions in France, war was perpetual between the two nations; 
which was eommonly-carried on with more magnanimity than is 
uſual between inveterate enemies. It became cuſtomary to give 
priſoners their freedom, upon a ſimple parole to return with their 
ranſom at a day named. The ſame was the cuſtom in the border - 
wars between the Engliſh and Scots, before their union under orte 
monarch. Both parties found their account equally in ſuchi ho- 
nourable beliaviour. - Edward Prince of Wales, in a pitched Battle 
againſt the French, took the illuſtrious Bertrand du Gueſclin pri- 
ſoner. He long declined to accept a ranſom; but finding it whi- 
ſperod that he was afraid of that hero, he inſtantly ſet him at li- 
berty without a ranſom. This may be deemed impolitic or whim- 
fical: but is love of glory leſs praiſe-worthy than love of con- 
queſt? The Duke of Guiſe, victor in the battle of Dreux, reſted 
all night in the field of battle; and gave the Prince of Condé, his- 
priſoner, a ſhare of his bed, where they lay like brothers. The 
Chevalier Bayard, commander of a French army anno 1524, being 
mortally wounded in retreating from the Imperialiſts, plactd Him- 
ſelf under a tree, his face however to the enemy. The Marqiiis 
de Peſcara, General of the Imperial forces, finding him dead in 
that poſture, behaved with the generoſity of a gallant adverſary: 
he directed his body to be embalmed, and to be ſent to his rela- 
tions in the moſt honourable manner. Magnanimity and heroiſm, 
in which benevolence i is an eſſential ingredient, are inconſiſtent 
with 


-with-crudlty; perfidy, or any groveling paſſion. Never: was gal- 
lantry in war carried to a greater height, than between the Eng- 
Ash and Scoteh borderers before the crouns were united. The 
night after · the battle of Otterburn, the victors and vanquiſhed 
lay promiſcuouſly in the ſame camp, without apprehending the 
leaſt danger one from the other. The manners of ancient war- 


bodily ſtrength, takes every advantage of his enemy; and never 
feels either compaſſion or remorſe. The politic of the Greeks and 
ory, and deſtroying; its people. Humanity wich us prevails even 
an war. Individuals not in arms are ſecure, Which ſaves much 
innocent blood. Priſoners were ſet at liberty upon paying a ran- 
ſom; and by later improvements in manners, even that practice 
is leſt off, as too mercantile, a more honourable practice being ſub- 
ſtituted, viz. a cartel for exchange of priſoners. Humanity was 
carried to a ſtill greater height, in our late war with Frande, by 
an agreement between the Duke de Noailles and the Earl of Stair, 
That the hoſpitals for the ſick: and wounded ſoldiers ſhould be g- 
cure from all haſtilities. The humanity of the Duke de Randan 
in the ſame war, makes an illuſtrious figure even in che preſent 
age, remarkable for humanity to enemies. When che French 
troops were compelled to abandon their conqueſts in the electorate 
of Hanover, their Generals every where burnt their magazines, 
and plundered the people. The Duke de Randan, Who com- 
manded in the city of Hanover, put the magiſtrates in poſſeſſion 
of his magazines, requeſting them to diſtribute the contents a- 
mong the poor; and he was beſide extremely vigilant to prevent 
1 committing acts of violence . The neceflity-of 
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fortifying towns to guard from deſtruction che innocent and de- 
fenceleſs, aſſords convincing evidence of the ſayage cruelty that 
prevailed in former times. By the growth af humanity, ſuch 
fortifications ha ve hicome leſs, frequent; and they ſerve no purpoſe 
at preſent but to defend againſt invaſion; in which view a ſmall 
fortification, if but ſufficient for the garriſon, qty prefer 
able; being cunſtructed at a much leſs „ and nn no 
a AIAN W ot Zorro 


41:5 


figure that it was done by a mart bt neter rank. witen wn rt; Mb 
our late war with France, appeared on the coaſt of Scotland with three armed veſ- 
fels, the terror he at firſt ſpred, ſoon yielded to admiration inſpired by his huma- 
nity. He paid a full price for every thing he wanted; and in general behaved with 
ſo much affability, that a countryman ventured to complain to him of an officer 
who had taken from him fifty or ſixty guineas. The officer acknowledged the 
fact; but ſaid, that he had divided the money among his men. Thurot ordered 
the officer to give his bill for the money, which, he ſaid, ſhould be ſtopped out 
of his pay, if they were ſo fortunate as to return to France. Compare this inci- 
dent with that of the great Scipio, celebrated in Roman ſtory, who reſtored a beau- 
fful' bride to the bridegroom, and it will not ſuffer by the compariſon. Another 
inſtunce is no leſs remarkable. One of his -officers gave a bill upon a mer- 
chant in France, for the price of proviſions purchaſed by him. Thurot having ac- 
cidentally ſeen the bill, informed the countryman that it was of no v 
primanded the officer bitterly for the cheat, and compelled him to give a bil 
on a merchant who he knew would pay the money. At that very time, Thu- 
rot's men were in bad humour, and were diſpoſed to mutiny. In ſuch circumſtan- 
ces, would not Thurot have been excuſed, for winking at a fraud to which he was 
- not acceſſory? But he acted all along with the ſtricteſt honour, even at the bas 
zard of a Mutiny. Common honeſty to an enemy, is not a common practice in war. 
ITRgrot was ſtrictly honeſt 1 in circumſtances that made the exertion of comme bel 
neſty an act of the higheſt magnanimity. Theſe incidents ought to be held up to 
princes as examples of true heroiſm. War carried on in that manner, would, from 
deſolation and horror, be converted into a fair field for acquiring true military 
gory, and for exerciſing every manly virtue. I feel the greateſt ſatisfaction i in-pay- 
ing this tribute of praiſe to the memory of that great man. He will be kept in re- 
membrane by every true. hearted Briton, tho he died Aghtigg bnd Büt he 
died in — nr ADM DOR Tu 099990 
In 
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In che progreſs of ſociety there is commonly a remarkable pe- 
riod, hen ſoeial and diſſoeial paffions ſeem to bear equal ſway, 
prevailing alternately.” I the” hüſtory of "Alexander's: ſuobeffors, 


there are frequent inſtances ef eruelty, equalling that of Ameri- 
can ſavages; and inſtances no lefs frequent of gratitude,” of ge- 
neroſity, and even of clemeney, that betoken manners highly po- 


Hſhed. Ptolemy of Egypt, having gained a complete victory over 


Demetrius, ſon of Antigonus, reſtored to him his equipage, his 
friends, and his domeſtics, ſaying, that they ought not to make 
var for plunder, but for glory.“ Demetrius having defeated 
one of Ptolemy's Generals, was leſs delighted with the victory, 
than with che opportunity of rivalting Bis antagoniſt in humanity. 

The fame Demetrius having reſtored liberty to the Athenians, 

was treated by them as a demi-god; and yet afterward, in his 
adverfity, their gates were ſhut againſt him. Upon a change of 
fortune he laid ſiege to Athens, reſolving to chaſtiſe that rebellious 
and ungrateful people. He aſſembled the inhabitants” 1 n the 
theatre, ſurrounding them with his army, as preparing for. a to- 
tal maſſacre.” But their terror was ſhort; he pronounced their 
pardon, and beſtow'd on them 100, oo meaſures of wheat!” "Pro 
Jemy, t the ſame who is mentioned above, having At the bete 6 of 
Tyre ſummoned Andronicus the governor to ſurrender, received 
a provoking and contemptuous anſwer. The town being taken, 
Andronicus gave himſelf over for loſt: bat the King, klünking it 
below his dignity to reſent an injury againft an itiferiot,” now Hits 


3158 


priſoner, not only overlooked the affront, but courted And roni- 
cus to be his friend. Edward the Black Prince i is an inſtance of re- 
fined manners, breaking, like a fpark of fire, through the gloom 
of barbarity. The Emperor Charles V. after loſing 305 969 riieri at 
the ſiege of Metz, made an 1 nominious retreat ving his tan | 
filled 0 ſiek and nne dead. and. e in 5 9 hs de IM FEA 
between him and the King of France was carried on with unuſual 
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rancour, yet the Duke of Guile, governor of the town, exerted in 
thoſe barbarous times a degree of humanity: that would:anake a 
ſplendid: figure even at preſent: He ordered plenty of fond for thoſe 
who were dying of hunger, appointed ſurgeons to attend the ſick 
and wounded; removed to the adjacent villages: thoſe Who could 
bear motion, and admitted the remainder into che hoſpitals that 
he had fitted up for his own ſoldiers; thoſe who recovered their: 
health were . ee to n W the 
journey. 4819 42 TH ib vis © 4519 }U IO) 
In the period heat ea, daun humanity, 
chere are not wanting inſtances of oppoſite paſſions in the ſame 
perſon, governing | alternately; as if a man could this moment be; 
mild and gentle, and next momeut harſh and brutal. To vouch 
the obſervation, I beg leave to introduce two rival monarchs, who/ 
for many years diſtreſſed their own people, and diſturbed Europe, 
viz, the Emperor Charles, and the French King Francis. The 
Emperor, driven by contrary winds on the coaſt of France, was 
invited by Francis, who happened to be in the neighbourhood, 
to take ſhelter in his dominions, propoſing an interview at Aigues- 
Mortes, a ſea- port town. The Emperor inſtantly repaired there 
in his galley; and Francis, relying on the Emperor's honour; vi- 
ſited him on ſlliphoard, and was received with every expreſſion off 
affection. Next day, the Emperor repaid the confidence repoſed 
in him: he landed at Aigues-Mortes with as little precaution, and 
found a reception equally cordial. After twenty years of open ho- 
ſtilities, or of ſeeret enmity, after having formally given the lie, 
and challenged each other to ſingle combat, after the Emperor 
had publicly inveighed againſt Francis as void of honour, and 
Francis had accuſed the Emperor as murderer of his own ſon; ſuch 
behaviour will ſcarce be chought oonfſiſtent with human nature, But 
cheſe monarchs lived lin a prriod verging from cruelty to humane 
ty ; and ſuch periods abound with furpriſing changes of temper 


and 
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and conduct. In the preſent times, ſuch changes are unknown. 
Conqueſt has not abways the ſame effect. upon the manners lf. 
the) conquered. The Tartars who ſubdurd China in rhe:phipteemth! 
century, adopted immediately che Chineſe mannerp: che govern 
ment, laws, - cuſtoms, continued without variation. And the: 
fame happened upon their ſecond conqueſt of China in che ſeven- 
teenth bentury. The barbarous nations alſe who cruſi d itlie Ro- 
man empire, adopted the laws, cuſtums, and manners, of che 
conquered. Very different was the fate of the Greek empire when; 
conquered by the Turks. That warlike nation introduced every 
where their own laws and manners: even at this day they con- 
tinue a. diſtinct people, as much as ever. The Tartars, as well as 
tlie: barbarians who overthrew the Roman empire, were all of 
them rude and illiterate, deſtitute of laws, and ignorant of go- 
vernment. Such nations readily adopt the laws and manners of 
a civilized people, whom they admire. The Turks had laws, and 
a regular government; and the Greeks, when ſubduded by chem 
were reduced by luxury and 9 to be W of cofitempty; 
not of imitation. 101 2144 U 19319t 2487 os 
\ Manners are deeply affected by RCP] Wil | The bonn ß prof 
cedure, in the Inquiſition, enable the inquiſitors to-ruip/whonsthey; 
pleaſe. | A perſon accuſed. is not confronted with qtlie accuſer h 
very ſort of accuſation: is welcome, and from!) every perſon n 
child, a common. proſtitute, one branded with infamy are re- 
putable witneſſes: a ſon is compelled to give evidence againſt his 
father, and a woman againſt. her huſband. Nay theo perſons act 
euſed are compelled to inform againſt themſelves, o h gueſſing 
what ſin they may have been guilty of. Such odiaus, crizely; 4nd 
truſted; his neighbaur, and even his own; milly a thtehend was 
put to friendſhip, and to ſoeial freedom. Henceſthegravity and: 
reſerve of a people, who have naturally all che vivacity off a tempe- 
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rate dlime and bountiful ſoil *, || Hence the profound ignorance of 
that people, while other European nations are daily improving in 
every art and in every ſcienice. Human nature is reduced to its 
loweſt ſtate, when governed by ſuperſtition clothed with power.” 
Me proceed to another capital article in the hiſtory of manners, 
viz. the ſelfiſh and ſocial branches of our nature, by which man- 
ners are greatly influenced. Selfiſhneſs prevails among favages; ; 
becaufe corporeat pleafures are its chief objects, and of theſe every 
favage is perfectly ſenfible. Benevolence and kindly affection are 
too refined for a favage, unleſs of the ſimpleſt kind, ſuch as the 
ties of blood. While artificial wants were unknown, ſelfiſhneſs 
made no figure: the means of gratifying the calls of nature were 
in plenty; and men who are not afraid of ever being in want, ne- 
ver think of providing againſt it; and far leſs do they think of 
coveting what belongs to another. Bur men are not long content= 
ed with ſimple neceſſaries : an unwearied appetite to be more and 
more comfortably provided, leads them from neceſſaries to conve- 
niencies, and from theſe to every luxury of life. Avarice turns 
headſtrong; and locks and bars, formerly unknown, become ne- 
ceſſary to protect individuals from the rapacity of their neigh- 
bours. When the goods of fortune, money in particular, come 
to be prized, ſelfiſhneſs ſoon diſplays itſelf. In Madagaſcar, a ' 
man who makes a preſent of an ox or a calf, expects the value in re- 
turn: and ſcruples not to ſay, * You my friend, 'S your friend ; 3 
* you no my friend, I no your friend; I falamanca you, you fa 
*©lamanca me.” Salamanca means, the making a preſent,” Ad. 
miral Watſon being introduced to the King of Baba, in Nadagaf- 
car, was aſked by his Majeſty, what preſents he had brought. 


Hence the cuſtom, univerſal among barbarians, of always, accoſt- 
O Aigen GO v3 


; | f neo 1 710197 


* The 2 of 1 too K game ** the inquiſiion,, arg abundantly 
chearful, perhaps more ſo than thoſe of France. 


ing 
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ing a king, Tana high rank, with preſents, The pecu- 
lr excellence of man aboye all other animals, is; rhe capacity, he 
has of improving by education and example., Ln, proportion. as his 
facultics refine, he acquires a relith for ſociety, and finds, a plea- 
ſure in benevolence, generoſity, and in every other kindly affec- 
tion, far above what ſelfiſhneſs can afford; Ho agreeable is this 
ſeene! Alas, too agreeable to laſt for erer,  Opulence and Juxury 
inflame the hoarding appetite ; and ſelfiſhneſs at laſt prevails, as it 
did originally. The ſelfiſhneſs however of {avages differs from 
that of pampered people. Luxury, confining a man's whole views 
to himſelf, admits not of friendſhip, and ſcarce of any other ſo- 
cial paſſion. But where a ſavage takes a liking to a particular. per- 
ſon, the whole force of his ſocial affection being directed to a fingle 
object, becomes extremely fervid. Hence the unexampled friend- 
ſhip between Achilles and Patroclus in the Iliad; and hence many 
ſuch friendſhips among ſavages. 05-2: fat 
But there is much more to be ſaid, of the influence. of opulence 
on manners. Rude and illiterate nations are tenacious of their 
laws, and manners; for they are governed by cuſtom, W 4s 
more and more riyetted by length of time. A people, on t 
rary, who are poliſhed by having paſſed through, Tarious ſcenes, 
are full of invention, and conſtantly thinking, of new. mgüeß. 
| Manners. in particular can never be ſtationary, in a nation which is 
refined by proſperity and the arts of peace. Good government 
will! advance men to a high degree of civilization; but the y cry 
belt government vill net preſerve chem from corruption, after be- 
coming rich by — robo Opulence begets luxury, and envi- 
gorates the appetite for ſenſual pleaſure., , The appetite, when in- 
flamed, is never confined within moderate bounds, but clings o 
every object of gratification, without regard to propriety or de- 
cency. When Septimius Severus was elected Emperor, he found 


on the roll of cauſes A before” the judges i in Rome no 
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fewer than three thouſand accuſations of adultery. From that 
moment he abandoned all thoughts of attempting a reformation. 
Love of pleaſure is ſimilar to love of money: the more they are 
indulged the more they are inflamed. Polygamy is an incentive 
to the vice againſt nature; one act of incontinence leading to 
others, without end. When the Sultan Achmet was depoſed at 
Conſtantinople, the people breaking into the houſe of one of his 
favourites, found not a ſingle woman. It is reported of the Al- 
gerines, that in many of their ſeraglios there are no women. For 
the ſame reaſon, polygamy is far from preventing adultery, a 
truth finely illuſtrated in Nathan's parable to David. What judge- 
ment then are we to form of the opulent cities London and Paris, 
where pleaſure is the ruling paſſion, and where riches are coveted 
as inſtruments of ſenſuality? What is to be expected but a peſti- 
ferous corruption- of manners? Selfiſhneſs, ingroſling the whole 
foul, eradicates patriotiſm, and leaves not a cranny for ſocial vir- 
tue. I in that condition men abſtain from robbery or from mur- 
der, it is not love of juſtice that reſtrains them, but dread of pu- 
niſhment. Babylon is arraigned by Greek writers for luxury, 
ſenſuality, and profligacy. But Babylon repreſents the capital 
A every opulent kingdom, ancient and modern; the manners 
of all are the ſame; for power and riches never fail to produce 
luxury, ſenſuality, and profligacy. Canghi Emperor of China, 
vrho died in the year 1722, deſerves to be recorded in the annals 
of fame, for reſiſting the ſoftneſs and effeminacy of an Aſiatic 
court. Far from abandoning himſelf to ſenſual pleaſure, he paſſ- 
ed ſeveral months yearly in the mountains of Tartary, moſtly on 
Horſeback, and declining no fatigue. Nor in that ſituation were 
affairs of ſtate neglected: many hours he borrowed from fleep, 
to hear his miniſters, and to iſſue orders, How few monarchs, 
bred up like Canghi in che downy indolence of a ſcragho, . have 
. reſolution to withſtand the temptations of ſenſual: pleaſure} 
In 
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Inno dther hiſtory is the influence ef proſperity and opulence 
6 Hafhers ſorconfpicuous? as in that of: GA HU E During che 
Teo Pine wür, When the Romas were reduced by Hannibul 
to Fgt pro arif et forks,” Hiero King of Syractife ent ro R e a 
large quantity of corn, with a golden ſtatue bf victory weighing 
three hundred md twenty pounds, Which cke ſenate accepted. 
But cho cheir finances were at iche loweſt ebb i they acetptẽd hut 
The lighteſt vf forty golden vaſes" preſented; to them by the city of 
Naples y. and politely returned, with many thanks, ſome golden 
vaſes ſent hy the city of Pæſtum, in Lucania: A rare inſtance of 
magratimity. But no degree of virtue is proof again thercor- 
ruption of conqueſt and opulenee. Upom che influx ref ; Aiatic 
riches” and luxury, the Romans abandoned thermſelved to every 
vice: they became in particular wonderfully avaricivus; breaking 
through every reſtraint of juſtice and humanity *. Spain in par- 
ticülar, which azbounded with gold and ſilver, was for many years 
a cenie, not ofly of oppreſſiofi and cruelty," but of the baſeſt 
treachery; practiſed againſt the natives by ſuccefſice Roman ge- 
nerals, in order to accumulate wealch. Luctillus, who after ward 
ciade a capital figure in the Mithridatic wary” attieled Chung 
Ceſtiberiart city, without” the lighteſt. provocation. Some of the 
principal Grizens'reptired' to his camp with olive-branches,'\deſfi- 
ring to be införmed upon what conditions they could purehaſe 
bis frietidfhip.”” It was agreed; that they ſhould give, höſtages, 
S as ele bas etanito! oft goniftiter Ar Acts 10 
© 14] P&ftcuitiit divifize honed! ee comperitint, et eas gloria; impertimp potemiarde- 
yucdaturz" he beſtere yirws, paupertas probrty haberi; rinnocentia, pro malexolentia 
Aveiz <9Pits2Jgiwr. (ex: fivitiis; juventutem ep FRG e. cum ſuperdi 

Pain Salkyſt, Bell, Cat. £o kt" City thus F Dos At 40 hy had become an 

be e atteudael 6 


honour to be rich, nd glory, empire, an 3 came t 


e EE dect apc Nb Poverty whs HeckGHed: Alfgracbflüt, and ibmetleste 
. as Held; fecret malice lee ende eee 
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with a hundred talents of ſilver. They alſo conſented to admit a 
garriſon of 2000 men, in order, as Lucullus pretended, to protect 
them againſt their enemies. But how were they protected? The 
gates were opened by the garriſon to the whole army; and the in- 
habitants were butchered, without diſtinction of ſex or age. What 
other remedy had they, but to invoke the gods preſiding over oaths 
and covenants, and to pour out execrations againſt the Romans 
for their perfidy? Lucullus, enriched with the ſpoils of the town, 
felt no remorſe for leaving 20,000 perſons dead upon the ſpot. 
Shortly after, having laid ſiege to Intercatia, he ſolicited a treaty 
of peace. The citizens, reproaching him with the ſlaughter of 
the Canccans, aſked; whether, in making peace, he was not to 
employ the ſame right hand, and the ſame faith, he had already 
pledged to their countrymen. Seroclius Galba, another Roman 
general, perſuaded the Luſitanians to lay down their arms, pro- 
miſing them a fruitful territory inſtead of their own mountains; 
and having thus got them into his power, he ordered all of. them 
to be murdered. Of the few that eſcaped Viriatus was one, who, 
in a long and bloody war againſt the Romans, amply avenged 
the maflacre of his countrymen. Our author Appian reports, that 
Galba, ſurpaſſing even Lucullus in covetouſneſs, diſtributed but 
a ſihall ſhare of the plunder among the ſoldiers, converting the 
bulk of it to his own uſe. He adds, that tho' Galba was one of 
the richeſt men in Rome, yet he never ſcrupled at lies nor perjury 
to procure money. But the corruption was general: Galba being 
accuſed of many miſdemeanors, was acquitted by the ſenate 
through the force of bribes. A tribe of the Celtiberians, who had 
long ſerved the Romans againſt the Lufitanians, had an offer made 
them by Titus Didius of a territory in their neighbourhood, lately 
conquered by him. He appointed them a day to receive poſſeſ- 
fion ; and having incloſed them in his camp under ſhew of friend- 
ſhip, he put them all to the ſword; for which mighty deed he ob- 

tained 
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tained the; honour of a triumph. The double-dealing and treachery 


ample. The Carthaginians ſuſpecting that a ſtorm was gathering 
againſt them, ſent deputies to Rome for ſecuring peace at any 

te. The ſenate, in appearance, were diſpoſed to amicable mea- 
ſures, demanding. only hoſtages; and yet, tho . three hundred 
hoſtages were delivered without loſs of time, the Roman army 
landed at Utica. The Carthaginian deputies attended the conſuls 
there, deſiring to know what more was to be done on their part. 


They were required to deliver up their arms; which they chear- 


fully did, imagining that they were now certain of peace. Inſtead 
of which, they received peremptory orders to evacuate the city, 
with their wives and children; and to take up no habitation within 
eighty furlongs of the ſea. In peruſing Appian's hiſtory of chat 
memorable event, compaſſion for the diſtreſſed Carthaginians is 
ſtifled by indignation at their treacherous oppreſſors. Durſt the 
monſters after fuch treachery talk of Punica ſides The profligacy 
of the Roman people, during the triumvirate of Cægʒar, Porapey, 
and Craſſus, is painted in lively colours by the ſame author, For 
a long time, diſorder and confuſion overſpread the common- 
«wealth: no office was obtained but by faction, bribery, or: cry 
minal ſervice: no man was aſhamed to buy votes, which, were 
+ fold in open market. One man there was, Who, to obtain a 

„ lucrative office, expended eight hundred talents. (a) ; ill men 
th, enriched themſelves with public money, or with bribes: no 

, honeſt; man would ſtand. candidate for an office; and into a ſi- 
tuation ſo miſerable was the commonwealth reduced. that ance 


for eight months it had not a ſingle magiſtrate. Cicero, writing 


to Atticus that Clodius was acquitted by the influence of Craſſus, 
expreſſes himſelf i in the IRS, words. We BE unum 
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ſervum, et eum ex gladiatorio ludo, confecit totum negotiunz, 
Accerſivit ad, ſe, promiſit, interceſſit, dedit. Jam vero, O dii 
boni, rem perditam! etiam notes certarum mulierum, atque 
adoleſcentulorum nobilium, introductiones nonnullis judicibus 
pro mercedis cumulo fuerunt * (a).“ Ptolomy King of Egypt 
was dethroned by his ſubjects for tyranny. Having repaired to 
Rome for protection, he found means to poiſon the greater part ot 
a hundred Egyptians, his accuſers, and to aſſaſſinate Dion, their 
chief. And yet theſe crimes, perpetrated in the heart of Rome, 
were ſuffered to paſs with impunity. But he had ſecured the lead- 
ing men by bribery, and was protected by Pompey. The follow- 
ing inſtance is, if poſſible, ſtill more groſs. Ptolomy, King of 
Cyprus, had always been a faithful ally to the Romans. But his 
gold, jewels, and precious moveables, were a tempting bait to the 
avarice of Rome; and all was confiſcated by a decree of the 
people, without even a pretext. Money procured by profligacy is 
not commonly hoarded up; and the Romans were no leſs volup- 
tuous than avaricious. Alexander ab Alexandro mentions the Fa- 
nian, Orchian, Didian, Oppian, Cornelian, Ancian, and Julian 
laws, for repreſſing luxury of dreſs and of eating, all of which 
proved ineffectual. He adds, that Tiberius had it long at heart 
to contrive ſome effectual law againſt luxury, which now had ſur- 
paſſed all bounds; but that he found it impracticable to ſtem the 
tide. He concludes, that by tacit agreement among a corrupted 
„ Tn two days he completed the affair, by the means of one flave, a gladlator. 
« He ſent for him, and by promiſes, wheedling, and large gifts, he gain'd his 
% point, Good God, to what an infamous height has corruption at length ar- 
« rived! Some judges. were rewarded with a night's lodging of certain ladies z 


0 and others, for an inn 7 had ſome Lounge boys by - Noble family in- 
Ce rroducedto them.“ Jo 9 2119905 


(a) Lib. 1. epiſt 13. 
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people all ſumptuary laws were in effect abrogated; and that the 
Roman people, abandoning themſelves to vice, broke through e- 
very reſtraint of morality and religion (a). Tremble, O Britain, 
on the brink of a precipice! how little diſtant in — from 
Roman ſenators are the leaders of thy peoples 
RNiches produce another lamentable effect: r enervate che 
poſſeſſor, and degrade him inte a eowäard. He who commandls 
the labour of others, who eats without hunger, and reſts without 
fatigue, becomes feeble in mind, as well as in body, has no con- 
fidence in his own abilities, and is reduced to flatter _ enemies, 
m he hath not courage to brave them, © mn. 
Selfiſhneſs among the rude and illiterate is rough, but; and 
undiiguiſed, Selfiſhneſs, which in an opulent kingdom ufurps 
the place of /patriotiſm, is ſmooth, refined, and covered with a 
vell. Pecuniary intereſt; a low object, muſt be covered with the 
thickeſt veil: ambition, leſs diſhonourable, is leſs coe red! but 
delicacy as to character and love of fame, are e — 
that even the thinneſt veil is reckoned unneceſſary: ' Hiſtory ju 
fies theſe obſervations. During the proſperity of Greece — or 
when patriotiſm was the ruling paſſion, no man ever thought 01 
employing a hoſtile weapon but againſt the enemies of his eotitts 
try: ſwords were not worn during peace, nor do w ever read of 
a private duel,” The frequency of duels in motlerfi times Is n0 
light ſymptom of degeneracy : regardleſs of our cone, ſelfilli- 
neſs is exerted without diſguiſe, when reputation or character is in 
queſtion; and a nice ſenſe of honour prompts revenge for every 
imagined affront, without regard to juſtice. How much more 
manly and patriotic was the behaviour of Themiſtocles, when in- 
faulted by the Lacedemonian general in deliberating e the 
concerns of Greece! Strike,” ſays he, but A ee ne 
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When a nation, formerly in a flouriſhing ſtate, is depreſſed by 
luxury and ſelfiſhneſs, what follows next? Let the Egyptians 
anſwer the queſtion. That unhappy people, having for many ages 
been a prey to every barbarous invader, are now become effemi- 
nate, treacherous, cruel, and corrupted with every vice that de- 
baſes humanity. A nation in its infancy, however favage, is ſuſ- 
ceptible of every improvement; but a nation worn out with age 
arſd diſeaſe is ſuſceptible of no improvement. There is no remedy, 
but to let the natives die _ and to 1 the mn * 
better men. | 

I fly from a ſcene ſo Aifinal to one he will give no pain. Ligh 
is intended by our Maker for action, and darkneſs: for reſt.” In 
the fourteenth century, the ſhops in Paris were opened at four 8 
the morning: at preſent, a ſhopkeeper is ſcarce awake at ſeven. 
The King of France dined at eight in the morning, and retired to 
his bedchamber at the ſame hour in the evening; an early hour 
at preſent for public amuſements. The Spaniards adhere to an- 
cient cuſtoms *, Their King to this day dines preciſely at noon, 
and ſups no leſs preciſely at nine in the evening. During the 
reign of Henry VIII. faſhionable people in England breakfaſted at 
ſeven in the morning, and dined at ten in the forenoon. In Eli- 
ſabeth's time, the nobility, gentry, and ſtudents, dined at eleven 
forenoon, and ſupped between five and ſix afternoon. In the 
reign of Charles II. four in the afternoon was the appointed hour 
for acting plays. At preſent, even dinner is at a later hour. The 
King of Leman, the greateſt prince in Arabia Fœlix, dines at nine 
in the morning, ſups at five after noon, and goes to reſt at eleven. 
From this ſhort ſpecimen it appears, that the occupations of day- 
light commence gradually later and later; as if there were a ten- 
dency ih polite nations of converting night into day, and day in- 
to night. Nothing happens without a cauſe. Light diſpoſes to 


* Manners and faſhions ſeldom change where women are locked up. 
action, 
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action, darkneſs to reſt: 1 diverſions of day are tournaments, 
tennis, hunting, racing, and ſuch like active exerciſes; the di- 
verſions of night are ſedentary; plays, cards, converſation. Balls 
are of a mixed nature, partly active in dancing, partly ſedentary 
in converſing. Formerly, active exerciſes prevailed among a ro- 
buſt and plain people: the milder pleaſures of ſociety prevail as 
manners refine. Hence it is, that candle-light amuſemerits are 
now faſhionable in France, and in other; poliſhed countries; and 
when ſuch amuſements are much reliſhed, they baniſhꝭ the robuſt 
exerciſes of the field. Balls, 1 conjecture, were formerly more 
frequent in day- light: at preſent, candle-light is their favourite 


time: the active part is at that time e e and the 


ſedentary part, much more ſo. 't 
Gaming. is the vice of idle people. — addicted 4 to ga- 
ming; and thoſe of North America in particular, are fond to diſ- 


traction of a game termed the plutter. A loſing gameſter will ſtrip 


himſelf to the ſkin; and ſome have been known to: flake their his 
berty, tho' by them valued above all other bleſſings. Negroes in 
the ſlave- coaſt of Guinea will ſtake their wives, their children, 


and even themſelves. Tacitus (a), talking of gaming among che 
Germans, ſays, Extremo ac noviſſima jactu, de libertate et de 


corpore contendant “. The Greeks were an active and ſpright- 
ly people, conſtantly engaged in war, or in culti vating the fine 
arts; They had no leifure for gaming, nor any knowledge of it. 
Happy for them was their ignorance; for no other vice tends 
more to render men ſelfiſh, diſhoneſt, and, in the mediſh ſtyle, 
diſhonourable. A gameſter, a friend to no man, is a bitter ene- 
my to himſelf. The luxurious of the preſent age, paſs every 
TOs in ons can be ae from e nnn Idle 
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neſs is the uU. a5 it as among ſavages; and. they, would in 
ſome degree be excuſable, ere hey never actuated by a more 
diſgrecstulen We; erin tang za #6 #1829q4s 9190] 07790) H 
Writers, lo. not carefully diftinguilh, [particular cuſtoms from 
derer rennen. Tomcerly, women were not admittefl upon the 
lage in France, Italy, r Engländ. At that very, time, none but 
women were agmittecd in Spain, From,.thas tafhion.zx would: be. 
rp to inter, that women, have, more liberty in Spain than in the 
other countries mentioned for the contrary is true. In Hindo- 
ſtan, eſtabliſhed cultom , prompts women, to burn themſelves alive 
with the bodies of their deceaſed huſbands; but from that. ſingu- 
lar cuſtom, it ould; bg a, falſe, inference, chat the Hindow ws, 
men are either more bold, or more affectionate to their huſbands, 
chan in other countries. The Polanders, even after they became 
Chriſtians in, the thirteenth century, adhered to the cuſtoms of 
their forefathers, the Sarmatians; the killing, for examplæ, in 
fants born deformed, and men debilitated by age; which would | 
betoken horrid barbarity, if it were not a ſingular cuſtom. Ro- 
man Gatholics imagine, that there is no religion in England nor 
in Helhud, becauſe, from a, ſpirit of civil liberty, all; ſects are 
there eolerated: The encouragement given to aſſaſſinatign in liar, 
In Hrhare every church is a ſanctuary, makes ſtrangers raſhhi an- 
fer, that che Italians are all aſſaſſins. Writers ſometimes, fall inta 
an oppoſite. miſtake, attributing to a particular nation, certain 
mnnnors and euſtoms common to all nations in one or other, her 
riodoef i their progreſs. It. is remarked by Heraclides, Pontus 
peculiar to: the Athamanes, that the men fed the flocks, andi the, 


women: cultivated the ground. This has been the practice, of all 
nations, in their progreſs from the ſhepherd-ſtate to that of huf- 


bandry; and is at preſent the practice among American ſava- 
ges. The ſame author obſerves as peculiar to thie Celtæ arid A- 


Phitæi, hat they, leave their "_ open without hazard of theft. 
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But that practice is common among all favages in the firſt ſtage 
of ſoeiety, before the uſe of mon ey is known Denen e 

Hitherto there appears as great uniformity in tlie progreſs gr "of 
manners, as can reaſonably be expected among ſd many different 
nations. There is one exception, extraorctinary indeed if true, 
which is, the manners of the Caledonians deſtrided by Offian, 
manners fo pure and refined us fearce* to be equalled in the moſt 
cultivated nations. Such manners among a people in che fitft 
ſtage of ſociety, acquainted with no arts but hunting and making 
war, would, I acknowledge, be” miraculous: and yet to Tuppoſe 
all to be invented by an illiterate ſavage, ſeems little leſs miracu- 
lous. One, at firſt view, will, Without kefitation, declare the 
whole'a pure fiction; Her bolt is it credible, chat a people, rüde 
at preſenx and illiterate, were, in the infancy of their ſbeiety, 
highly refined in ſentiments and manners? And yet upon a more 
een 8 74 d en ere oceur to balance 
— dab 3 nns bs Mariotoh god emast 

"From u thouſknd DEER 60) it appears, that che Works of 
Oſſian are not a late production. They are compoſed” in an old 
dialect of the Celtic tongue; and as, till of late, they were Kueπ²νnæ 
only in the highlands of Scotland, the author muſt have hee d 
Culedonian. The tranſlator (a) ſaw in the Iſle of 'Sky"mhe "firſt" 
four books of che poem Fingal, written in a fair hand on vellum, 
and bearing date in the year 1403. The natives believe that poem 
tobe very ancient: every perſon has paſſages of it hy heart, 'tranſs: | 
mitted by memory from their forefarhers. Their degs bear eom- 
monly the name of Luath, Bram, &. mentioned in theſt poems 
e of 1 e INE particulars 
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might be mentioned; but theſe are ſufficient to evince, that the 
work muſt have exiſted at leaſt three or four centuries. And ta- 
king that for granted, I proceed to certain conſiderations tending 
to evince, that the manners deſcribed in Oſſian were Caledonian 
manners, and not à pure fiction. And after peruſing with atten- 
tion theſe confiderations, I am not afraid that even the moſt incre- 
dulous will continue altogether unſhaken. , RAS blub 
It is a noted and well- founded — — That a 
never painted to the life by any one to whom they are not fami- 
har, It is not difficult to draw the outlines of imaginary man- 
ners; but to fill up the picture with all the variety of tints that 
manners aſſume in different ſituations, uniting all in one entire 
whole, — hic labor, hoc opus eſt. Yet the manners here ſuppo- 
ſed to be invented, are delineated in a variety of incidents; of 
ſentiments, of images, and of alluſions, making one entire pic- 
ture, without once deviating into the {lighteſt incongruity. Eve- 
ry ſcene in Oſſian relates to hunting, to fighting, and to love, the 
ſole occupations of men in the original ſtate of ſociety: there is 
not a ſingle image, ſimile, nor alluſion, but what; is; borrowed 
from that ſtate, without a jarring circumſtance. //Suppoling all to 
be mere invention, is it not amazing to find no mention of high- 
land clans, nor of any name now ein uſe? Is it not ſtill more > 
mazing, that there is not the {lighteſt hint of the Chriftian reli- 
gion, not even in a metaphor or alluſion? Is ie not equally ama- 
ring, that in a work where deer's fleſh is frequently mentioned, 
and a curious method of roaſting it, there ſhould not be a word 
of fiſh as food, which is ſo common in later times? Very few 


. N . & 14 l 44 


rock hanging over the ſea, are ſtill viſible. That caſtle, as vouched by tradition, 
belonged to Cuchullin Lord of chat Ile, whoſe hiſtory is recorded in the Poetn 
of Fingal. Upon the green before the caſtle there is a great ſtone, to — ac- 
cording to the ſame tradition, his dog Luath was chained. i 


highlanders 
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highlanders know that tlieir forefathers did not cat fiſh; and ſup- 


poſing it to be known, it would require attention more than hu- 
man; never once to mention it. Can it be ſuppoſed; that a mo- 


dern writer could be ſo conſtantly on his guard, as never to men- 


tion corn, nor cattle? In a ſtory ſo. ſcanty; of poetical images, the 
ſedentary life of a ſhepherd, and the induſtry of a huſbandman, 
would make a capital figure: the cloven foot would [ſomewhere 
appear. And yet in all the works of Oſſian, there is no mention 
of agriculture; and but a ſlight hint of a herd of cattle in one or 


two alluſions, I willingly give all advantages to the unbeliever: 
Suppoling the author of Oſſian to be a late writer, embelliſhed 


_ with every refinement of modern education; yet even upon that 
ſuppoſition he is a miracle, far from EY We oy We 
author ancient or modern. 111 thre 155 
But difficulties multiply, when it is ben! into che, account, that 
the poems of Oſſian have exiſted three or four centuries at leaſt. 
Our highlanders at preſent are rude and illiterate; and were in 
fact little better than ſavages at the period mentioned Now to 
hold the manners deſcribed in that work to be imaginary, is in 
effect to hold, that they were invented by a highland ſavage, ac- 
quainted ʒvith the rude manners of his country, but utterly unac- 


quainted with every other ſyſtem of manners. From what ſource 


did he draw the refined manners ſo deliciouſly painted by him? 
Suppoſing him to have been a traveller, of which we have not the 
ſlighteſt hint, the manners at that period of France, of Italy, and 
of other neighbouring nations, were little leſs barbarous than 
thoſe of his own country. I can diſcover no ſource other than di- 
rect inſpiration. In a word, whoever ſeriouſly believes the man- 


ners of Oſſian to be fictitious, may well ſay, with the religious en- 
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willcheerfully be acknazpledged by every reader of taſte: he cer - 
mainly was a great maſſer in his way Now whether the work 
be date, r /n paſed tur centuries ago, a anan of ſuch tulenta ĩn - 
venting & hiſtorical Able, andilaying the frene of action among 
ſavages in the hunter- ſtateg would naturally frame a! ſyſtem of 
manners che baſti ſunted inj bia, opinion to that qſtate: What then 
Muld cempt him 360,24098a uſtem of imatmers/ſb bppoßte to am 
notion he copld,trame;of ſavage manners}, Then abſundity is) 
gros, that we are forced, however reluctantly, to believe, chat 
theſe manners are not fictitious, but in reality the manners of his- 
cauntry, colanred.; perhaps, or a little heightened; according tal 
che prixilege of an eie poet. And once admitting that fact, there: 
can be no heſitation in aſcribing the work to. Oſſian, ſon of Fins: 
gal; whoſe name it bears: we have no better evidence for the au- 
hors. of ſeveral /Greck and Roman books. Upon the ſame evi- 
dence; we muſt beheve; that Oſſian lived in the reign of che Em- 
peror Caracalla, of whom frequent mention is made under che de. 
ſignation of. Caracul the Great King; at which period the ſhepherd 
ſtate was ſcarce; known in Caledonia, and huſbandry not at all- 
Had he lived, late as the twelfth century, when there were floaks 
and. herds, in that country, and ſome ſort. of agriculture; a/ poet 
of genius, ſuch as ene 4 _ rer drawn from 
theſe his fineſt images. tub air 37d *? 
The foregoing confiderations, - 1 am perſuaded, would not fail 
to convert. the moſt incredulous, were it nat for a conſequenge ea 
tremely improbable, that a people, little hetter at pteſent than ſa-" 
vages, were in their primitive hunter; ſtate highly reſined; for- 
ſuch Oſſian deſcribes them. And yet it is not leſs, improbable 
that ſuch manners ſhould; be invented. by an illiterate highland: 
bard. Let a man chuſe either: ſide, che difficulty cannot be ſolued 
but by a miracle. What ſhall we conclude upon the whole ? for 
the mind cannot for ever remain in ſuſpenſe, As dry reaſoning 
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has -lefyius ih a dilemma, taſte perkaps and feeling may extricate 
us. May mot the caſe. be here as: in real painting? A portrait 
drawn frbm fancy may reſemble the human vifatzeꝝ᷑ but ſuede pe- 
culiarity of countenance and expreſſion as ſerves to diſtingaaſh a 
certain perſon from every other,” is- always wanting Preſent a 
portrait tꝭ a man of taſte, and he will be at 0 loſs to ſay, wer 
ther it he copied from tlie life, or he the produck of fancy. If 
Offian paint from fancy, the eloven foot will appear: but if his 
portraits be complete, ſo as to exprefs every peculiarity” of cha- 
racter, why ſhould we doubt of their being copied früm he? 
In that view, the reader, I am hopeful will not think his time” 
thrown away in examining ſome of Offian's ſtrikingg pichires, | 
ſee not another reſour tee. HAiagls on Had on d as 

Love of fame is painted by Oſſian as che ruling paſſiom of His 
countrymen the Caledonians. Warriors are every where deſeri- 


bed, as eſteeming it their chief happineſs to be recorded in the 


ſongs of the bards: that feature is never wanting in any vf Oſſtan ' 
heroes. Take the following inſtances. King of the Foaring 
4%; Strumon, faid the riſing joy of Fingal, do I behold thee irt 
arms aſter thy ſtrength has failed? Oſten Hath Merni ſhone 
„in batrles, like the beam of the tifing fun; When he difpelſes 
«the ſtornis of the hill, and brings peace to the plittetins fields” 
% But why didſt thou not reſt in thine age? Thy Tefiowifl is in 


che dong! the people behold thee and bleſs the 'depittiite' of 


<. mighty Morni (a). Son of Fingal, he ſaid, why burns chE uf 
of Gaul My heart beats hight my ſteps art diforderect Ad 
4. my; hand trembles on my ſword. When I 100k toward the 86, 
% my ſqul' lightens before me, and I ſee their ſleeping Höft. 
t Tremble thus the ſouls of the valiant! in battles of the Heir 
Hot would the ſoul of Morni riſe if ive ſhould ruſh- on The ff 
10} 5 vſoilw vil .G0qu gbulogcos ow Han aH Deni s d aud 
(a) Lathmon.. Te Dq. at Ander 1% t0t onna bai 503 
asd Our 
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„O Qur.renown would grow in the ſong, and our Raps be ſtately 
in the eye of the brave * (a).“ stintd 16310 
That a warrior has acquired his a is a evaſillation in every 

wer „ Carril, ſaid the King in ſecret, the ſtrength of Cu- 

chullin fails. My days are with the years that are paſt; and 
no morning of mine ſhall ariſe. They {hall ſeek me at Temora, 

*© but I ſhall not be found. Cormac will weep in his hall, and 

7 ſay, Where 18 Tura 8 chief! ? | But my name is renowned, my 

fame in the ſong of bards. The youth will ſay in ſecret, O let 

& me die as Cuchullin died: renown clathed. him, hke a robe; and the 

& light of his fame is great. Draw the arrow from my ſide; and 

* lay Cuchullin below that oak. Place the ſhield of Caithbat Ucar, 

that they may behold me amid the arms of my fathers. (þ).” 

Fingal ſpeaks: Ullin, my aged bard; take the ſhip of the King. 

Carry Oſcar to Selma, and let the daughters of Morven weep. 

We {hall fight in Erin for the race of fallen Cormac. +, The days 

of my years begin to fail: I feel the weakneſs of my arm. My 

* fathers bend from their clouds to receive their, gray-hair'd ſon: 

„But, Trenmor! before I go hence, one beam of my fame ſhall 

« riſe; in fame ſhall my days end, as my years begun: my life 

„ ſhall be one ſtream of light to other times (c). Oſſian ſpeaks: 


Love of fame is a laudable paſſion, which every man values himſelf upon. 
Fame in war is acquired by courage and candour, which are eſteemed by all: it is 
not acquired by fighting for ſpoil, becauſe avarice is deſpiſed by all. The ſpoils of 
an enemy were diſplay'd at a Roman triumph, not for their own ſake, but as a 
mark of victory. When nations at war degenerate from love of fame to love of 
gain, ſtratagem, deceit, breach of faith, and every ſort of immorality, are never- 
failing conſequences, 


(a) Lathmon, 
(5) The death of Cuchullin, 


(c) Temora. 


„Did 
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„Did thy beauty laſt, O Ryno! ſtood tlie Arenjzth of car-borne 


„Oſcar * Fingal himſelf paſſed away, and the Halls of his'fa- 
5. thers forgot his ſteps. And ſhalt thou remain, aged bard/*when 
the mighty liave failed? But my fame {hall remaih ; and grow 
like the oak of Morven, which lifts its broad head & the ſtorm, 
t and rejoiceth in the courſe of the wind (,: 

The chief cauſe of affſiction when a wing mat is cut ff in 
wen is his not having received his fame: And fell the ſwifteſt 
«in the race, ſaid the King, the firſt to bend the bow? Thou 
“ {ſcarce haſt been known to me; why did young Ryno fall But 
4+ ſleep thou ſoftly on Lena, Fingal ſhall ſoon behold thee. Soon 
* ſhall my voice be heard no more, and my footſteps ceaſe to be 
„ ſeen.” The bards will tell of Fingal's name: the ſtones will talk 
„of me. But, Ryno ! thou art low indeed, thou haſt not re- 
& ceived thy fame. Ullin, ſtrike the harp for Ryno; tell what 
the chief would have been. Farewell thou firſt in every field. 
No more ſhall I direct es < dart. Thou that haſt” been ſo fair; 
«| behold thee not. Farewell (5). Calthon rufſied irito Fl 
«ſtream: I bounded forward on my ſpear: Teutha's race fell 
< before us: night came rolling down. Dunthalmo reſted on a 
<<. rock, amidſt an aged wood: the rage of his boſom” buried a- 

** gainſt the car-borne Calthon. But Calthon ſtood in his grief; 
«© he mourned the fallen Colmar ; Colmar lain in dee An 
.» nn aroſe * i dete Em 5 


* Several of Oſſian's heroes are deſcribed as ſighting in cars. The Britons in 
general fought in that manner. Britanni dimicant non equitatu modo, aut pedite, 
verum et bigis et curribus. Pomponius Mela, l. 3.— Ln Engliſh thus: The Bri- 
ie tons fight, not only with cavalry, or foot, but alſo with cars and chariots.”] 


(a) Berrathon. 
8b 
(5) Fingal, 


(c) Calthon and Colmar. 
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Lamentation for loſs of fame. Cuchullin ſpeaks . But, O ye 
**. ghoſts of the lonely Cromla! ye fouls of chiefs chat are no 
„more! be ye the companions. of Cuchullin, and talk to him in 
the cave of his ſorrow. For never more ſhall be renowned 
% among the mighty in the land. I am like a beam that; has 
„ ſhone; like a miſt that fled away when the blaſt of che morning 
* came, and brightened the ſhaggy ſide of the hill. Connal, talk 
of arms no more: departed. is my fame. My ſighs ſhall be on 
„ Cromla's wind, till my footſteps ceaſe. to be ſeen. And thou 
' + white-boſom'd. Bragela, mourn over the fall of my fame; for, 
* yanquiſhed, never will 1 ä thou ſun- beam of 
„% Dunſcaich (a).“ fr 31 bunt Das | ad 1201 ** 
Love of fame begets heroic - which n with 
ee. ſentiments: of the former there are examples in every 
page; of the latter take the following examples. And let 
him come, replied, the King. I love a foe like Cathmor: his 
But the little foul is like a vapour that hovers round the marſhy 
„lake, which never riſes on the green hill, leſt the winds meet it 
there (6). Oſſian ſpeaks: But let us fly, ſan of Morni, 
Lathmon deſcends the hill. Then let our ſteps be ſlow, replied 
che fair-hair d Gaul, leſt the foe ſay with a ſmile, Behold the 
<* warnors of night: they are like ghoſts, terrible in darkneſs; 
but they melt away before the beam of the Eaſt (c).. Son of 
the feeble hand, ſaid Lathmon, ſhall my hoſt deſcend! They 
are but two, and ſhall a thouſand lift their ſteeil Nuah would 
% mourn in his hall for the departure of Lathmon's fame: his 
eyes would turn from Lathmon, when the tread of his feet ap- 
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(a) Fingal. 
(5) Lathmon. 
(e) Lathmon. 
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* proached. Go tliou te the heroes, {on of Duthaq fortibehold 
cer the ſtately ſteps f Oſſian! His fame is worthytof mrylſteel: 
046 get h A gR wWirk Lathmôn (ae ng does Abt deight in 
1% battle, hd his arm is ſtrong. My renown grows on the fall bf 
% the Ragghty : the lightning of my ſteel pours on th pnoud in 
Arens. The battle comes; and the tombs: of ithe-valiameltife ; 
#:th6x6mbs of ny people riſe O my füchers , and t. zaſt mliſt 
rs rain alan. But Iwill remain renawnedyiandotheodephenite 
1 my ſoul ſhall he one ſtream of ght (H).“ A raiſed my voice 
for Fovar-gormo, when they laid the chief in earth The aged 
% Crothar was there; but his ſigh was not heard. He ſcarched 
for the wound of his ſon, and found it in his brłaſt j rôſe 
in the face of the aged: he came and {pokeYXo:Offiurn: Kisg of 
9 my ſon hath not fallen without his fame : the young 
* warrior did: not fly, but met death as he went forward: in his 
ſtrength. Happy are bey who die in youth; When thein re- 
nown is heard: their memory ſhall be honburdct an che feng; 
che young tear of the virgin falls (c).2- Cuchulh Kindled at 
che fight, and darkneſs- gathered om his brow. II hand was 
on the fivord of his fathers: his red- rolling ee on tlie fos, He 
{ 55/thrice àttemptell to ruſhitò battle; anch thrieedignGennallitop 
% him. Chief of che iſſe of miſt, Ne ſaid, NRupal ſubdueb the 
doe leck not a part of he fume of the King{d)? enomeny * 
me pictures that” Oſſian drawsidf his cduEꝙ yen ar no leſs 
en tender ſentiments, than for ele vation. Parental af- 
aer aue the eie g Stout dag. 


« 4 ek 2 + FIQUt 1 10 . LM} 34 5 211 10¹ ſig 216 AZ Mio 1 
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(5) Lathmon. wb 
(e) Croma. 3 wy 
(4) Fingal. ; 
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hal, replied the chief, the ſtrength of Morni's arm has failed. 
J attempt to draw the ſword of my youth, but it remains in its 
place: I throw the ſprar, but it falls ſhort of the mark; and 1 
©* feel the weight of my ſhield. We decay like the graſs. of the 
+ mountain, and our ſtrength returns no more. I have a ſon, O 
„ Fingal! his foul has delighted in the actions of Morni's youtli; 
* but his ſword has not been lifted againſt the foe, neither has 
his fame begun. I come with him to battle, to direct his arm. 
His renown will be a ſun to my ſoul, in the dark hour of my 
departure. O that the name of Morni were forgot among the 
“people, that the heroes would only fay, Behold che father of 
* Gaul (a)!“ And no lefs finely touched is grief for the loſs of 
children: We ſaw Oſcar leaning on his ſhield : we ſaw his 
blood around. Silence darkened on the face of every hero: 
each turned his back and wept. The King ſtrove to hide his 
„ tears. He bends his head over his ſon; and his words are 
% mixed with fighs. And art thou fallen, Ofcar, in the midſt of 
* thy courſe! The heart of the aged beats over thee; I ſte thy 
„ coming battles: I behold the battles that ought to come, but 
they are cut off from thy fame. When ſhall joy dwell at Sel- 
„% ma: when ſhall the ſong of grief ceaſe on Morven?- My ſbns 
fall by degrees, Fingal will be the laſt of his race. The fame I 
{+ have received ſhall paſs away: my age ſhall be without friends. 
*© I ſhall fit like a grey cloud in my hall: nor ſhall I expect the re- 
turn of a ſon with his ſounding arms. Weep, ye heroes of Mor- 


ven; never more will Oſcar riſe (b).” Crothar ſpeaks. '* Bon 


„of Fingal! doſt thou not behold the darkneſs of Crothar's hall 
of ſhells? My ſoul was not dark at the feaſt, when my people 
ved. I rejoiced in the preſence of ſtrangers, when my ſon 


(a) Lathmon. 
%) Temora, 


24 
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„ ſhone in the hall. But, Oſſian, he is a heam that is departed, and 
left no ſtreak of light behind. He is fallen, ſon of Fingal, in the 
“ Hhattles of his father, —— Rothmar, the chief of: graſſy Fromld, 
«© heard that my eyes had failed; he heard, chat my arms were 
fixed in the hall, and the pride of his foul aroſe, He came to- 
« ward Croma; my people fell before him. I took my arms in 
„the hall; but what could fightlefs-Qrothar do? My ſteps were 
„ unequal; my grief was great. I wiſhed for the days that were 
„ paſt, days wherein I fought and won in the field of blood. My 
ſon returned from the chace, the fair-hair'd Fovar-gormo. He 
„had not lifted his ſword in battle, for his arm was young. But 
i the ſoul of the youth was great; the fire of valour burnt in his 
* eyes. He ſaw the diſordered ſteps of his father, and his ſigli 
e aroſe. King of Croma, he ſaid, is it becauſe thou haſt no ſon; 
« is it for the weakneſs of Fovar-gormo's arm that thy ſighs a- 
* riſe? I begin, my father, to feel the ſtrength of my arm; I 
** have drawn the ſword of my youth; and I have bent the bow. 
Let me meet this Rothmar with the youths of Croma: let me 
„meet him, O my father; for I feel my burning ſoul. And 
thou ſhalt meet him, I faid, fon of the fightleſs Crothar ! But 
et others advance before thee, that I may hear the tread of thy 
feet at thy return; for my eyes behold: thee nut, 'far-Hair'd 
«* Fovar-gormo!—— He went, he met the foe; he fell. The foe 
advunces toward Croma. He who ler my in ind, with all 
es, his pointed: Ipears (ax Wer We there ge not £ To mam 
he following ſentiments about the Sure of human life are 
pathetic. Deſolate is che dwelling of Moina, ſilence in the houſe 
5 of her fathers. Raiſe the ſong of mourning over the ſtrangers. 
One day we muſt fall; and they have only fallen before us. 
hy doſt thou build the hall, ſon of the * days! Thou 
noms (ol 


(a) Croma. | g1oma ( 
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lookeſt from thy towers to day: ſoon will the blaſt of the deſert 
mk. It howls in thy empty court, and whiſties over thy half- 
* worn ſhield (a).“ How long ſhall we weep on Lena, or pour 
e bur tears in Ullin! The mighty will not return; nor Oſcar riſe 
jn his ſtrength: the valiant muſt fall one day, and be no more 
« known, Where are our fathers, O warriors, the chiefs of the 
times of old! They are ſet, like ſtars that have ſhone: we only 
„ heat the ſound of their praiſe: But they were renowned in 
heir day, and the terror of other times. Thus ſhall we paſs, 
O warriors, in the day of our fall. Then let us be renowned 
„ while we may; and leave our fame behind us, like the laft 
beams of the ſun, when he hides his red head in the weſt (5).” 
In Homer's time, heroes were greedy of plunder ; and, like 
robbers, were much diſpoſed to inſult a vanquiſhed foe. Accor- 
ding to Offian, the ancient Caledonians had no. idea of plunder : 
and as they fought for fame only, their humanity overflow'd to 
the vanquiſhed; * American ſavages, it is true, are not addicted to 
plunder, and are ready to beſtow on the firſt comer what trifles 
they force from the enemy. But they have no notion of a pitched 
battle, nor of ſingle combat: on the contrary, they value them- 
ſelves upon ſlaughtering their enemies by ſurpriſe; without riſk- 
ing their own ſweet perſons. Agreeable to the magnanimous cha- 
racter given by Offian of his countrymen, we find humanity 
blended with courage in all their actions. Fingal pitied the 
„ white-armed maid: he ſtayed the uplifted ſword. The tear 
vas in the eye of the King, as bending forward he ſpoke: 
King of ſtreamy Sora, fear not the ſword of Fingal : it was ne- 
ver ſtained with the blood of the vanquiſhed ; it never pierced 
a fallen foe, Let thy people rejoice along the blue waters of 


0 (a) Carthon. 
(5) Temora. ; . #2. * J % 
ney 18 Tora: 
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4% Tora: let the maids of thy love he glad. Why ſhouldſt thou 
«Gall in thy youth, King of ſtreamy Sora (a) Fingal ſpeaks: 
ane em ſtrength, he ſaid take the; ſpear of Fingal ago to 

“ Teutha's mighty ſtream, and ſave. the car-borne Colmar. Let 
« "thy fame return before thee, like a pleaſant gale; that my ſoul 
may rejoice oyer my ſon, who renews, the renown of gur fa- 
0 thers. Oflian.! ! be thou. a ſtorm in battle, but mild where; the 
« res are low, It Was; thus my fame aroſe, O my ſon; and; be 

like Selma's chief, When the Haughty, come to my hall, 

my eyes behold them not; but my _ is ſtretched, forth to 

© the, unhappy, my ſword defends the weak (6) O, Oſcar! 
mM bend the ſtrong in arm, but ſpare the feeble, a 

a oy * ſtream of many tides againſt the foes of thy people, but like the 

te gale that moves the graſs to thoſe who aſk. thy aid. Never 

« ſearch for the battle, nor ſhun it when it comes... So: Trenmor 


_ „el ſuch Trathal was; and ſuch has Fingal been. Mͤy arm 


** was the ſapport of the injured; and the weak W 


= lightning of my ſteel (c). 191 916 bas AU 

Humanity to the vanquiſhed, is difplay d. in * following 15 
| fa ges. After defeating in battle Swaran King of Lochlin, Fingal 
ſa any. 6 Raiſe, Ullin, raiſe the ſong of peace, and ſoothe my ſoul 
ter battle, that my ear may forget the noiſe;of arms: 
l 5 a hundred harps be near to gladden the King of Lochlin: 


„ he muſt depart from us with joy; none. ever went ſad from 


1 Won Oſcar, the lightning of my ſword is againſt the ſtrong; 
189 peaceful it hangs by. my ,fide when warricrsg yield in 


battle (4) Uchal fell een ſword, and the ſon of 
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— (a) Carrie. chura. 
n (0 Calchon and Colmall | 
(e) Fingal, book 3. .aoi1183 (>) 
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C Fingal, book 6. SOT (4) 
. 1 Berrathon 
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4 Berrathon fled. It was then I ſaw him in his beauty, and the 
© tear hung in my eye. Thou art fallen, young tree, I ſaid, with 
„all thy budding! beauties round thee. The winds come from 
the deſert, and there is no ſound in thy leaves. 1 art 
„thou in death, ſon of car-borne Lathmor (a).“ oy 
After the ſcenes above exhibited, it will not be thought that Ot 
ſian deviates from the manners n by him, in deſcribing 
the hoſpitality of his chieftains: We heard the voice of joy on 
„the coaſt, and we thought that the mighty Cathmor came; 
% Cathmor, the friend of ſtrangers, the brother of red-hair'd Cair- 
« bar. But their ſouls were not the ſame; for the light of 
% heaven was in the boſom of Cathmor. His towers roſe on 
the banks of Atha : ſeven paths led to his hall: ſeven chiefs 
* ſtood on theſe paths, and called the ſtranger to the feaſt. But 
** Cathmor dwelt in the wood, to avoid the voice of praiſe (5).“ 
* Rathmor was a chief of Clutha. The feeble dwelt in his hall. 
Ihe gates of Rathmor were never cloſed : his feaft was always 
** ſpread. The ſons of the ſtranger came, and bleſſed the gene- 
** rous chief of Clutha. Bards raiſed the ſong, and touched the 
** harp: joy brightened on the face of the mournful. Dunthal- 
mo came in his pride, and ruſhed into combat with Rathmor. 
The chief of Clutha overcame. The rage of Dunthalmo roſe: 
he came by night with his warriors ; and the mighty Rathmor 
“fell: he fell in his hall, where his feaſt had been often ſpread 
«© for ſtrangers (c). It uns not to exceed the magnanimity of 
his chieftains, intent upon glory only, to feaſt even their enemies 
before a battle. Cuchullin, after the firſt day's engagement with 
Swaran, King of Lochlin or Scandinavia, ſays to Carril, one of 


(a) Berrathon. 
(5) Temora. 


(c) Calthon and Colmal, 
his 
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his bards, Is this feaſt, ſpread for me alone, and the King of 
Lochlin on Ullin's ſhore ; far from the deer of his hills, and 
„ ſounding halls of his feaſts? Riſe, Carril of other times, and 
« carry my words to Swaran ; tell him from the roaring of wa- 
* ters, that Cuchullin gives his feaſt. Here let him liſten to the 
* ſound of my, groves amid the clouds of night: for cold and 
„ bleak the bluſtering winds ruſh over the foam of his ſeas... Here 
2 him praiſe the trembling harp, and hear the ſongs of he- 

* roes (a). The Scandinavian King, leſs poliſhed, refuſed the in- 
vitation.  Cairbar ſpeaks : .* Spread the feaſt on Lena, and let 
my hundred bards attend. And thou, -red-hair'd Olla, take the 
5+ harp of the King. Go to Ofcar, King of ſwords, and bid him 
„to our feaſt, 'To-day we feaſt and hear the ſong; to-morrow 
„ break the ſpears (5).” Olla came with his ſongs. Oſcar went 
„to Cairbar's feaſt. Three hundred heroes attend the chief, and 
< the clang of their arms is terrible. The gray dogs bound on 
the heath, and their howling is frequent. Fingal ſaw: the de- 
„ parture of the hero: the ſoul of the King was ſad. He dreads 
10 the gloomy Cairbar: but who of the Torn 
« foe (e)?“ 10 of 

. Cruelty is every whore amine as eee a 
ing of the bards, Cairbar [feared to ſtretch his ſword to the 


bards, tho his ſoul was dark; but he cloſed us in the midſt of 


« darkneſs. Three days we pined alone: on the fourth the noble 
„ Cathmor came. He heard our voice from the cave, and turned 
10 che eye of his wrath: on Cairbar. Chief of Atha, he ſaid, how 

long wilt thou pain my foul? Thy heart is like the rock of the 
q deſert, and thy thoughts axe dark. But thou art the brother 


(a) Fingal, book 1. 
(5) Temora. 


3 10e | q ; 
(c) Temora. 
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of Cathmor, and he will fight thy battles. Cathmor's ſoul is 
not like thine,” thou feeble hand of wir.” The light of my bo- 
<< {6th is ſtained with chy deeds. The bards will not ſing of my 
© renown: they may ſay, Cathmor was brave, but he fought for 
„ gloomy Cairbair: they will paſs over my tomb in ſilence, and 
„ my fame ſhall not be heard. Cairbar, looſe the bards; they are 
the ſons of other times: their voice fhall be heard in other ages 
vhen the Kings of Temora have failed (a).“ Ullin rais'd his 
„ white ſails: the wind of the ſouth came forth. He bounded on 
the waves toward Selma's walls. The feaſt is ſpread on Lena: 
an hundred heroes reared the tomb of Cairbar; but 3 0 
4 raiſed over the chief, for his ſoul had been dark and bloody. W. 
remembered the fall of mne; and what could we * in _ 
* bar's praiſe (b).” | 

Genuine manners never were TY more to 'the life Fl a 
Tacitus nor a Shakeſpear. Such painting is above the reach of 
Pure invention, and muſt be the work of knowledge and feeling. 

One may diſcover the manners of a nation from the figure their 
women make. Among favages, women are treated like ſla ves; 
and they acquire not the dignity that belongs to the ſex, till man- 
ners be conſiderably refined. According to the manners above 
deſeribed, women ought to have made a conſiderable figure a- 
mong che ancient Caledonians. Let us examine Oſſian upon that 
ſubject, in order to judge whether he carries on the ſame tone of 
manners to every particular. That women were highly regarded, 
appears from the following paſſages. Daughter of the hand of 
*© ſhow! I was not ſo mournful and blind, I was not ſo dark and 
*© forlorn, when Everallin loved me, Everallin with the dark- 
*© brown hair, the white-boſomed love of Cormac. A thouſand 


(a) Temora, p 


(3) Temora. 5 
„ heroes 
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heroes ſought the maid, ſhe denied her love to a thouſand z.the 
* {ans of the ſword were, deſpiſed; for graceful in her eyes was 
Qſſian. 1 vent in ſuit of the maid, to Legs's able furge; twelve 
<< of my people were there, ſons of the ſtreamy Morven. We 
came to Branno friend of ſtrangers, Branno of the ſounding 
* ſy to win; is, the maid that has denied the blue · cyed dons of Erin. 
But bleſt be chou, O fon, of Fingal, happy is che maid that 
waits thee, Tho' twelve daughters of beauty were mine, thin 
„rere the choice, thou ſon of fame! Then he opened the hall 
of the maid, the dark-hair'd Everallin. Joy kindled in our 
breaſts of ſteel, and hleſt the maid, of | Brann; Now 
* Connal,, on Cromla's windy ſide, ſpoke to the chief of the noble | 
* car, Why that gloom, ſon of Semo? Our friends are the 
mighty in battle. And renowned. art thou, O warrior! many 
were the deaths of thy ſteel. Often has Bragela met thee with 
blue: rolling eyes of jox; often has ſhe met her hero returning 
„in the midſt of the valiant, when. his ſword was red with ſlaugh- 
* ter, and his foes ſilent in the field of the tomb. Pleaſant to her 
ears were; thy bards, when thine actions roſe in the ſong (4),” 
„But, King of Morven, if I Hall fall, as one time the warrior 
„ muſt fall, raiſe my tomb in the midſt, and let it be the great 
eſt on Lena. And ſend over the dark-blue wave the ſwond of 
Orla, to the ſpouſe of his love; that ſhe may ſhow it to her ſon, 
wich tears, to Kindle his ſoul to war (e).“ 4 J Hfted my eyes 
„ Cromla, and I ſaw the ſon of generous Semo.— Sad and flow 
he xerired, from his hill toward the lonely cave of Tura. He 


4 


- 3160/2613 en, SHINES, 051 nrifrrs; ries 0 
) Fingal, book 4. 6h rg odepiitier 2b ii ao 
(5) Fingal, book 5. 
(s) Fingal, book 5. 
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aw Fingal victorious, and mixed his joy with grief. The ſun 
is bright on his armour, and Connal ſlowly followed. They 
{+ ſunk behind the hill; like two pillars of the fire of night, when 
i winds purſue them over the mountain, and the flaming heath 
reſounds. Beſide a ſtream of roaring foam, his cave is in a 
rock. One tree bends above it; and the ruſhing winds echo a- 
“ gainſt its ſides. There reſts the chief of Dunſcaich, the ſon of 
generous Semo. His thoughts are on the battles he loſt; and 
„the tear is on his cheek. He mourned the departure of his 
fame, that fled like the miſt of Cona. O Bragela, thou art too 
© far remote to cheer the ſoul of the hero. But let him ſee thy 
bright form in his ſoul; that his thoughts may return to the 
lonely ſun- beam of Dunſcaich (a).“ Oſſian King of ſwords, 
** replied the bard, thou beſt raiſeſt the ſong. Long haſt thou 
©. been known to Carril, thou ruler of battles. Often have I 
touched the harp to lovely Everallin. Thou, too, haſt often 
accompanied my voice in Branno's hall of ſhells. And often 
+ amidft our voices was heard the mildeſt Everallin. One day 
ſhe ſung of Cormac's fall, the youth that died for her love; 1 
„ ſaw the tears on her cheek, and on thine, thou chief of men. 
Her ſoul was touched for the unhappy, tho' ſhe loved him not. 
How fair among a thouſand maids, Was the daughter of the 
+* generous Branno (b).” It was in the days of peace, replied 
{© the/ great Cleſſammor, I came in my bounding ſhip to Balclu- 
**, tha's, walls: of towers. The winds had roared, behind my ſails, 
and Clutha's ſtreams received my dark-boſomed veſſel. Ihree 
days I remained in Reuthamir's halls, and ſaw! that beam of 
** light, his daughter. The joy of the ſhell went round, and the 
aged hero gave the fair. Her breaſts were like foam on the 


ma ITED: (vw) 


(a) Fingal, book 5. 
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wave, and her eyes like ſtars of light: her hair was dark as the 
+ raven's wing: her ſoul: was generous and mild. My loue for 
Mdina was great: and my heart poured fürtir i joy (n) The 
fame of Oſſian ſhall riſe: his deeds ſhall be like his father's. 
Let us ruſh in our arms, ſon of Morni, let us ruſh to battle. 
* Gaul, if thou ſhalt return, go to Selma's lofty hall. Tell Ever- 
allin that I fell with fame: carry the ſword to-Branno's'daugh- 
ter: let her Aer it to Oſcar: n ien of his nn 
ariſe (6).” 2113 B, ne. 
Next to war, love makes a principal tet and well it may; 
for in Offtan's poems it breathes every thing ſweet, tender, and e- 
levatec. On Lubar's graſſy banks they fought; and Grudar 
“fell. Fierce Cairbar came to the vale of the echoing Tura, 
„ where Braſlolis, faireſt of his ſiſters, all alone raiſed the ſong 
of grief. She ſung the actions of Grudar, the youth of her ſe- 
coret ſoul: ſhe: mourned him in the field of blood; but ſtill ſhe 
hoped his return. Her white boſom is ſeen from her robe, as 
the moon from the clouds of night: her voice was ſofter than 
the harp, to raiſe the ſong of grief: her ſoul was fixed on Grudar, 
the ſecret look of her eye was his; — when wilt thou come in 
„ thine arms, thou mighty in the war? Take, Braſſolis, Cair- 
bar ſaid, take this ſhield of blood: fix it on high within my 
hall, the armour of my foe. Her ſoft heart beat againſt 
„her fide: diſtracted, pale, ſhe flew, and found her youth in his 
„ blood. — She died on Cromla's heath. Here reſts their duſt, 
„ Cuchullin; and theſe two lonely yews; ſprung from their 
„ tombs, wiſh to meet on high. Fair was Braſſolis on the plain, 
* and Grudar on the hill. The bard ſhall preſerve their names, 


fa) Carthon. 


% Lathmon. | 
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©« and repeat them to future times {a).” ** Pleaſant is thy voice, 
« O Carril, ſaid the blue- eyed chief of Erin; and lovely are the 
+ words of other times: they are like the calm ſhower of ſpring, 
„% when the ſun looks on the field, and the light cloud flies over 
„the hill. O ſtrike the harp in praiſe of my love, the lonely ſun- 
© beam of Dunſcaich : ſtrike the harp in praiſe of Bragela, whom 
] left in the iſle of miſt, the ſpouſe of Semo's fon, —Doft thou 
<« raiſe thy fair face from the rock to find the fails of Cuchullin ? 
* the ſea is rolling far diſtant, and its white foam will deceive 
thee for my fails. Retire, my love, for it is night, and 'the 
% dark winds ſigh in thy hair: retire to the hall of my feaſts; and 
think of times that are paſt; for I will not return till the ſtorm 
of war ceaſe.— O Connal, ſpeak of war and arms, and fend 
her from my mind; for lovely with her raven-hair is tlie white- 
„ boſomed daughter of Sorglan (b).” Malvina ſpeaks. * But 
thou dwelleſt in the ſoul of Malvina, ſon of mighty Oſſian. 
My ſighs ariſe with the beam of the eaſt, my tears deſcend with 
the drops of night. I was a lovely tree in thy preſence, Oſcar, 
** with all my branches round me; but thy death came like a 
** blaſt from the deſert, and laid my green head low: the ſpring 
returned with its ſhowers, but of me not a leaf ſprung. The 
* virgins ſaw me ſilent in the hall, and they touched the harp of 
joy. The tear was on the cheek of Malvina, and the virgins 
beheld my grief. Why art thou fad, they ſaid, thou firſt of 
* the maids of Lutha? Was he lovely as the beam of the morn- 
ing, and ſtately in thy ſight (c)?“ * Fingal came in his mild- 
+ neſs, rejoicing in ſecret over the actions of his ſon. Morni's 
face brightened with gladneſs, and his aged eyes looked faint- 


cc 


(a) Fingal, book. 1. 
(3) Fingal, book. 1. 


(e) Croma. 
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ly through tears of joy. We came to the halls of Selma, and 
«far round the feaſt of ſliells. The maids of the ſong came into 
% ur! preſerice, and the mildly-bluſtiing Everallin. Her dark 
hair fpreads on her neck of ſnow, her eye rolls in ſecret on Oſ- 
* ſian. She touches the wo wi of Mus: ad we n. the nee 
ter of Branno (.“ 19 5 83. 0: RY 
Had the Caledonians Aae ſlaves er d their women, and thought 


as meanly of them as ſavages commofily do; it'could never have 


entered the imagination of Oſſian, to aſeribe to them thoſe num- 
berleſs graces that exalt the female ſex, and render many of them 
objects of pure and elevated affection. Without the aid of infpi- 
ration, ſuch refined manners could never have been conceived by 
a ſavage. I ſay more: Suppoſing a ſavage to have been divinely 
inſpired, manners ſo inconſiſtent with their own, would not have 
been reliſhed, nor even comprehended, by his coutitrymen. And 
yet that they were highly reliſhed is certain, having been uni- 
verſally diffuſed among all ranks, and preſerved for mary” Ages 
by memory alone, without writing. Here the argument men- 
tioned above ſtrikes with double force, to evince, that the man- 


ners of the nne. muſt rd (ram a. ſuch as Oſſian de- 


e. 17 . I 2 ſtum b99 10391 7 
| Catharina ado. „ Einpreſs of Ruſſta „promoted aſſemblies 


of men and women, as a means to poliſh the manners of her fub- 


jects. And in order to preſerve decency in ſuch aſſemblies; ſhe 
publiſied a body of regulations, of Which che following arb a fpe- 
J Ladies who play at forfeitures;' queſtions and Em- 
mands, &c. ſhall not be noiſy nor riotous. No gentleman muſt 
attempt to force à kiſs, nor ſtrike a woman in the aſſembly, 
under pain of excluſion. Ladies are not to get drunk upon any 

* pretext whatever; nor gn before nine. — the 
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manners that required ſuch regulations with thoſe deſcribed! above. 
Can we ſuppoſe, that the ladies and gentlemen of Oſſian's poems 
ever amuſed themſelves, after the age of twelve, with hide and 
ſeek, queſtions and comm ands, or ſuch childiſh play? Can it en- 
ter into our thoughts, that Bragéla or Malvina were: ſo often 
drunk, as to require the reprimand of a public regulation? or 
that any hero of Oſſian ever ſtruck a Woman of faſhion in ire? 145; 
The immortality. of the ſoul was a capital article- in the Celtic 
creed, inculcated by the Druids (a). And in Valerius Maximus 
we find the following paſſage. Gallos, memoriæ proditum eſt, 
pecunias mutuas, qu ſibi apud inferos redderentur, dare: 
<* quia, perſuaſum habuerint, animas hominum immortales eſſe. 
HDicerem ſtultos, ni idem braccati ſenſiſſent quod palliatus Py- 
* thagoras ſenſit (H).“ All ſavages have an impreſſion of im- 
mortality; but few, even of the moſt enlightened before Chri- 
ſtianity prevailed, had the leaſt notion of any occupations in an- 
other life, but what they were accuſtomed. to in this. Even Vir- 
gil, with all bis poetical invention, finds no amuſements for his 
departed heroes, but what they were fond of when alive; the 
ſame love for war, the ſame taſte for hunting, and the ſame aſſec- 
tion to their friends. As we have no reaſon to expect more in- 
vention in Oſſian, the obſervation may ſerve as a key to the 
ghoſts introduced by him, and to his whole machinery, as term- 
ed by critics. His I of . 1 is un air 
ae eriuiis! dai vai Ho 
f | | 77 Ib JE ton 
* « Tt is reported, that the Gauls frequently lent money to be paid back in the 
<< jinfernal regions, from a firm perſuaſion that the ſouls of men were immortal. 
« vould have called them fools, if thoſe wearers. of breeches had not thought the 
« ſame as Pythagoras who wore a cloak.“ 
(4) Pomponius Mela. Ammianus Marcellinus. 


(3) Lib. 2. 
In 
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In à hiſtorical account of the progreſs of manners, it would 
argue groſs inſenſibility to overlook thoſe above mentioned. The 
ſubject, it is true, has ſwelled upon my hands beyond! expecta- 
tion; but it is not à little intereſting; © If theſe marmers be ge- 
nuine, they are a ſingular phenomienon in the Hiſtory of Man: 
if they be the invention of an illiterate bard, among ſavages 


utterly ignorant of ſuch manners, the phenomehbn'” is no leſs fin- 


gular, Let either fide he taken, and à ſort of miracle muſt be ad- 
mitted. In the inſtances above given, ſuch a beautiful mixture 
there is of ſimplicity and dignity, and ſo much life given to the 
manners deſcribed, that real manners were never repreſented with 
a more ſtriking appearance of truth. If theſe manners be ficti- 
tious, I fay again, that the author muſt have been inſpired: they 
plainly exceed the invention of a ſavage ; nay, they exceed the in- 
vention of any known writer. Every man will Judge for him- 
ſelf: it is perhaps fondneſs for ſuch refined manners,” har makes 
me incline to reality againſt fiction. r ae dae n me 

1 am aware at the fame time, that manners ſo dale and ele- 
Ad the firſt ſtage of ſociety, are difficult to be aceounted for. 
The Caledonians were not an original tribe, to found a ſuppoſi- 
tion that they might have manners peculiar to themſelves: they 
were a branch of the Celtæ, and had a language common to 
them with the inhabitants of Gaul, and of England. The man- 


ners probably of all were the ſame, or nearly ſo; and if we ex- 


pect any light for explaining Caledonian manners, it muſt be 
from that quarter: we have indeed no other reſource. Diodorus 
Siculus (a) reports of the Celtæ, that, tho' warlike, they were up- 
right in their dealings, and far removed from deceit. and dupli- 
city. Cæſar (5), „ Galli homines e een _— qui 


cr , 


; 10% ov anon d 4 
(a) Lib. 5. 


(5) De bello Africo. 
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per virtutem, non per dolum, dimicare conſueverunt . And 
"tho" eruel' to their enemies, yet Pomponius Mela (a) obſerves, that 


they were kind and compaſſionate to the ſupplicant and unfortu- 
nate. Strabo (%) deſcribes the Gauls, as ſtudious of War, and of 
great alacrity in fighting; otherwiſe an innocent people, altoge- 


Jou too, ye bards ! whom ſacred raptures fire, 
« To chant your heroes to your country's lyre ; 
Who conſecrate in your immortal ſtrain, 
«« Brave patriot ſouls, in righteous battle ain. 
ce Securely now the tuneful taſk renew, ß. 
And nobleſt themes in deathleſs ſongs purſue,” “?“ 
| Rowr. 


(4) Lib. 3. eng 6 N 


) Lib. 4. 


With 


my 


i'd ther void of malignity. He ſays, that they had three orders of 
615 men, bards, prieſts, and druids; that che province of the bards 
14 was to ſtudy poetry, and to compoſe ſongs in praiſe of their de- 
{2 ceaſed heroes; that the prieſts preſided over divine worſhip ; and 
115 that the druids, beſide ſtudying moral and natural philoſophy, 
j 1 determined all controverſies, and had ſome direction even in war. 
17 | Czar; leſs attentive to civil matters, comprehends theſe three or- 
#4 ders under the name of druids ; and (obſerves, that the druids 
14 teach their diſciples a vaſt number of verſes, which they muſt 
174 get by heart. Diodorus Siculus ſays, that the Gauls had poets 
0 10 termed burds, who ſung airs accompanied with the harp, in praiſe 
i F of ſome, and diſpraiſe of others. Lucan, A * Shs: * 
4/4 orders, ſays, iqt Hr abi 

— 14 Vos quoque, qui fortes animas, belloque peremptas, 

4 25 « * Laudibus in longum, vates, dimittitis æxum, 

* „ Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina bardi io * us W hs 8 
v1 * « The Gauls are of an open temper, not W and an gh the 
i rely on valour, not on ſtratagem.“ F115; inn 19730 
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With reſpect to the Celtic women in particular, it is agreed by 
all writers, that they were extremely beautiful (a). They were no 
leis remarkable for ſpirit than for beauty. If, we can rely on Dio- 
dorus Siculus, the women in Gaul equalied the men in courage. 
Tacitus, in his life of Agricola, ſays, that the Britiſh women fre- 
quently joined with the men, when attacked by an enemy. And 
ſo much were they regardeil, as to be thought capable of the 
 Sigheſt command. Neque enim ſexum in imperiis diſcernunt , 
fays the ſame author (6). And accordingly, during the war car 
Hed on by Caractacus. a gallant Britiſh King, againſt the Romans, 
Cartiſmandua was Queen of the Brigantes. Boadicea is recorded 
in Roman annals as a queen of a warlike ſpirit. She led on a 
great army againſt the Romans; and in exhorting her people to 
behave with courage, ſhe obſerved, that it was not unuſual to ſee a 
Britiſſi army led on to battle by a woman; to which Tacitus adds 
his reſtimony: Solitum quidem Britannis fœminarum ductu 
bellare f (e).“ No wonder that Celric women, ſo amply pro- 
vided with ſpirit, as well as beauty, made a capital figure in every 
public entertainment (4). 

The Gallic Celtz undoubtedly carried with them their manners 
and cuſtoms to Britain, and ſpread them gradually from ſouth to 
north. And as the Caledonians, inhabiting a motintainbus coun- 

try in the northern parts of the iſland, had little commerce with 
other nations, they preſerved long in purity many Celtic cuſtoms, 

* «© They — ng diſtinion of ſex in conferring authority,” 4 

„ The Britons even been women as leaders in the field“ 


(a) Diodorus Siculus, lib, 5. 3 lib, nd © = 1 win 

(b) Vita Agricols, cap. 16. * 71 roch toidon buf 8. 

(c) Annalium lib, 14. my” 
(d) Athenzus, lib. 10. 5 
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particularly that of retaining bards, All the chieftains had bards in 
their pay, whoſe provinceit, was to compoſe ſongs in praiſe of their an- 
ceſtors, and to accompany. thoſe ſongs with the harp. This enter- 
rainment enflamed- their love for war, and at the ſame time ſoftened; 
their manners, which, as Strabo reports, were naturally innocent 
and void of malignity. It had beſide a wonderful influence in 
forming virtuous manners: the bards, in praiſing deceaſed heroes, 


would naturally ſelect virtuous actions, which make the beſt fi- 


gure in heroic; poetry, and tend the molt to illuſtrate the hero of 
their ſong: vice may be flattered; but praiſe is never willingly 
nor ſucceſsfully beſtow'd upon any atchievement but what is vir- 
tuous and heroic, It is accordingly obſerved by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (a), that the bards inculcated in their ſongs virtue and 
actions worthy of praiſe. The bards, who were in high eſtima- 
tion, became great proficients in poetry; of which we have a 
conſpicuous inſtance in the works of Oſſian. Their capital com- 
poſitions were diligently ſtudied by thoſe of their own order, and 
much admired by all. The ſongs of the bards, accompanied with 
the harp, made a deep impreſſion on the young warrior, elevated 
ſome into heroes, and promoted virtue in every hearer . An- 
other cireumſtance concurred to form Caledonian manners, com- 
mon to them with every nation in the firſt ſtage of ſociery ; which 
is, that avarice was unknown among them. People in that ſtage, 
ignorant of habitual wants, and having a ready ſupply of all that 
nature requires, have little notion of property, and not the ſlight- 


iO! 11131 


* Polydore Virgil ſays, Hiberni 1 mufice ac * Engliſh thus : Tue 
„ Iriſh are moſt {ſkilful in muſic.” Ireland was peopled from Britain; and the 
muſic of that country muſt have been derived from Britiſh bards. The Welſh 


bards were the great champions of independence; and in particular promoted an 
obſtinate reſiſtance to Edward I. when he carried his arms into Wales. And hence 
the tradition, that the Welſh bards were al 18 ons by that _ * 


* Lib. 15. 
1 | v eſt 
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ſon are always found honeſt and diſintereſted. With reſpect to the 


female ſex, who make an illuſtrious figure i Oſſian's poems, if 
they were ſo eminent both for courage and beauty as they are 
repreſented by the beſt authors, it is no wonder that they are 
painted by Oſſian as objects of love the moſt pure and refined. 
Nor ought it to be overlooked, that the ſoft and delicate notes of 
the harp have a tendency to purify manners, and to refine love- 

Whether the cauſes here aſſigned of Celtic manners be fully ad- 
equate, may well admit of a doubt; but if authentic hiſtory be 
relied on, we can entertain no doubt, that the manners of the Gallic 
and Britiſh Celtæ, including the Caledonians, were ſuch as are above 
deſcribed. And as the manners aſcribed by Oſſian to his countrymen” 
the Caledonians, are in every particular conformable to thoſe now 
mentioned, it clearly follows, that Oſſian was no inventor, but 


drew his pictures of manners from real life. This is made highly 


probable from intrinſic evidence, the ſame that is ſo copiouſly- 


urged above: and now by authentic hiſtory that probability is o 


much heightened as ſcarce to leave room for a doubt. 

Our preſent highlanders are but a ſmall part of theinbablituani 
of Britain; and they have been ſinking in their importance, from 
the time that arts and ſciences made a figure, and peaceable man- 
ners prevailed. And yet in that people are diſcernible many re- 
maining features of their forefathers the Caledonians. They have 
to this day a diſpoſition to war, and when diſciplined make ex- 
cellent ſoldiers, ſober, active, and obedient. They are eminently 
hoſpitable; and the character given by Strabo of the Gallie Celtæ, 
that they were innocent, and devoid of malignity, is to them per- 
fectly applicable. That they have not. the magnanimity and he- 
roiſm of the Caledonians, is eafily accounted for. The Caledo- 


e 


nians were a free and independent people, unaw' d by any ſupe- 


rior power, and living under the mild government of their own - 


Q 2 chieftains : : 
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chieftains : compared with their forefathers,” the preſent high- 
landers make a very inconſiderable figure: their colunctry-asbarven,” 
amd at any rate is but a ſmall part of a potent kingdom; and cheir 
janguage 2 * e Mas —— 1 
bours. foot eilt 7: 60709 31 fr. 
There nen never W eee a dliſcovery more 
extraordinary than the works of Oſſian. To lay the ſcene of ac- 
don among huntets in th ſirſt ſtage of ſociety; and to beſtow up- 
on ſuch a people a ſyſtem of manners that would do honour to the 
moſt poliſhed ſtate, ſeemed at firſt an ill contrived forgery. But 
if a forgery,” why ſo bold and improbable? why not invent man- 
ners more congruous to the ſavage ſtate? And as at any rate 
the work has great merit, why did the author conceal himſelf? 
Theſe: conſiderations rouſed my attention, and produced the fore- 
going diſquiſition; which I finiſhed, without imagining that any 
more light could be obtained. But after a long interval, a 
thought ſtruck me, that as the Caledonians formerly were much 
connected with the Scandinavians, the manners of the latter might 
probably give light in the preſent enquiry. I chearfully ſpread 
my fails in a wide ocean, not without hopes of importing precious 
merchandiſe. Many volumes did I turn over of Scandinavian hi- 
fory ; eſpecially where the manners of the inhabitants in the firſt 
tage of ſociety are delineated; and now 1 eee ar to ee _F 
reader with the truits of my labour. UI 

The Danes, ſays Adam of Bremen, are n for PRO 
tion of mind: the puniſhment of death is leſs dreaded by them 
than that of Wwhipping. The philoſophy of the Cimbri,“ ſays 
Valerius Maximus, „is gay and reſolute: they leap for joy in a 
battle, hoping for a glorious end: in ſickneſs they lament; for 
fear of the contrary.” What fortified their courage was à per- 
ſuaſion, that choſe who die in battle fighting bravely, are inſtant- 
* e to the hall of Odin, to drink beer out of the ſkull of 


an 


SE. VII? 2JAUMIY ese 1AM 70% 


an enemy. Happy in their miſtake; ſays Bucan, are the 
people who live near the pole: perſuaded that death is only: ai 
page to longrliſe, they art undiſturbed by the moſt grievous. 
f all fears, that of dying: they eagerly run 0 arms, and er 
e ſteem it cowardice to ſpare a life they ſhall ſoon. recover in ano- 
i ther world!“ Such was their magnanimity, that they ſcortied 
to ſnatch a victory by ſurpriſe. Even in their piraticalexpeditions;; 
inſtances are recorded of ſetting aſide alli the ſhips chat exceeded 
thoſe of the enemy, left the victory ſhouldꝭ he attributed ta ſupe 
riority of numbers. It was held unmanly to decline a combat, 
however unequal; for courage, it was thought; rendered all men 
equal. The ſhedding tears was unmanly, even for the che death of 
friend e ro mort art bib vile en 28919 end drow os 
The Scandinavians were ſenſible in a high degree to praiſe and 
reproach; for love of fame was their darling paſſion. Olave; King 
of Norway; placing three of his ſcalds or bards around him 
in a battle, 1 Jou ſhall not relate, ſaid he, **whati you have 
only heard, but what you are eye- witneſſes of Upon every 
occaſion we find them inſiſting upon glory, honour, ani con 
tempt of death, as leading principles. The bare ſuſpicion of 
cowardice, was attended with uni verſal contempt: a mam who loſt 
his buckler, or received a wound behind, durſt never again appean 
in public. Frotho King of Denmark, taken captive in a battle, 
ey refuſed either liberty or life. To what end, ſays: 
he, ſhould I ſurvive the diſgrace of being made a captive? 
Should you even reſtore: to me my: faſter; my treaſure, and my 
kingdom, would theſe benefits reſtore me to my honour? Fu- 
„ture ages will 2 have it to n that Frotho-whs. taken by 


his enemy (a).“ bib t z10t-20od nnd 
Much efficaey is ure aferided to e aß. Cabsdunlatr 
ITE O <1 yt ad mate ole loch 3643 noi 
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bards; and with ſatisfaction I find -my- obſervations juſtified in e- 
very Scandinavian hiſtory. The Kings of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, are repreſented in ancient chronicles as conſtantly attend- 
et with ſcalds or bards; Who were treated with great reſpect, e- 
ſpecially by princes diſtinguiſhed in war. Harold Harfager at his 
feaſts placed them above all his other officers; and employed them 
in negotiations of the greateſt impogtance. The poetic art, held 
in great eſtimation, was cultivated by men of the firſt rank. Rog- 
vald, Earl of Orkney, paſſed for an able poet. King Regnar was 
diſtinguiſhed in poetry, no leſs than in war. It was the proper 
province of bards in Scandinavia, as in other countries, to cele- 
brate in odes the atchievements of deceaſed heroes. They were fre- 
quently employ'd in animating the troops before a battle. Ha- 
con, Earl of Norway, in his famous engagement againſt the war- 
riors of Iomſburg, had five celebrated poets, each of whom ſung 
an ode to the ſoldiers ready to engage. Saxo Grammaticus, de- 
ſcribing a battle between Waldemar and Sueno, mentions a ſcald 
belonging to the former, who, advancing to the front of the army, 
reproached the latter in a pathetic ode as the murderer of his own 
OO NA | þ buoy 4 
The odes of the Scandinavian bards have a peculiar energy; 
which is not difficult to be accounted for. The propenſity of the 
Scandinavians to war, their love of glory, their undaunted cou- 
rage, and their warlike exploits, naturally produced elevated ſen- 
timents, and an elevated tone of language; both of which were 
diſplay'd in celebrating heroic deeds. Take the following inſtan- 
ces. The firſt is from the Edda, which contains the birth and ge- 
nealogy of their gods. The giant Rymer arrives from the eaſt, 
carried in a chariot: the great ſerpent, rolling himſelf furiouſ- 
Aly in the waters, lifteth up the ſea. The eagle ſcreams, and 
with his horrid beak tears the dead. The veſſel of the gods is 
5 ſet afloat. The black prince of fire iſſues from the ſouth, ſur- 

** rounded 


1 
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* rounded with flames: the ſwords of the gods beam like the ſun: 
& ſhaken are the rocks, and: fall to pieces. The female giants 
* wander about weeping: men in erowds tread the paths of death. 
Heaven is ſplit aſunder, the ſun darkened, and the earth ſunk 
“ in the ocean. The ſhining: ſtars vaniſni: the fire rages: the 
© world draws to an end; and the flame aſcending licks the vault 
of heaven. From the boſom of the waves an earth emerges, 
„ clothed with lovely green: the floods retire: the fields produce 
* without culture: misfortunes are baniſhed from the world. 
„Balder and his brother, gods of war, return to inhabit the 
„ ruin'd palace of Odin. A palace more reſplendent than the fun, 
„ riſes now to view; adorned with a roof of gold: there good 
is men ſhall inhabit; and live in joy and pleaſure through all 
ages. In a collection of ancient hiſtorical monuments of the 
north, publiſhed by Biorner, a learned Swede, there is the fol- 
lowing paſſage. Grunder, perceiving Grymer ruſhing furiouſ- 
y through oppofing battalions, cries aloud, Thon alone remiineft 
to engage with me in fingle' combat. It is note thy turn to feel the 
* keenneſs of my fevord. Their ſabres, like dark and threatening 
clouds, hang dreadful in the air. Grymer's weapon darts down 
ke a thunderbolt: their ſwords furiouſly ſtrike: they are 
„ bathed in gore. Grymer cleaves the caſque of his enemy, hews 
* his armour in pieces, and pours the light into Eis boſom. 
% Grunder ſinks to the ground; and Grymer gives a dreadful 
„ ſhout of triumph.” This picture is done with a — hand. 
The capital circumſtances are judiciouſly ſelected; and the nar- 
ration is compact and rapid. Indulge me with a mere pauſe 
to compare this picture with one or two in Ofliat's manner. A8 
« ͥautumn's dark ſtorms pour from two echoing hills; ſo to each 
ther approach the heroes. As from high rocks two dark 
4 * fircams moet, and mik and roar on the plain; fo meet Lethlin' 
and SIRENS loud, rough, and dark in battle! Chief mites 
Be * his 
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his ſtrokes with chief, and; man» with man: ſteel ſounds on 
Llſteel, helmets care cleſt on high.. Blood q burſts, and ſmoaks a- 
* round. Stringy murmun on the. poliſhed w. / Darts ruſh at 
long che ſEY. Spears fall like ſparks of flame that gild che 
** ſtormy face of night. As che noiſe of the troubled, ocean when 
5 roll the waves on high, as the laſt, peal.of thundering heaven, 
uch is the noiſe of; hattle. Tho. Cormac's hundred hards were 
« there, feeble were the voice of an hundred bards,.to. tend the 
deaths to future times; for many were the heroes who fell, and 
** wide poured the blood of the valiant,” Again, As roll, a 
thouſand waves to the rocks, ſo came on Swaran's hoſt; as 
. meets a rock a thouſand waves, ſo Innis-fail met Swaran,,, The 
voice of death is heard all around, and mixes with the ſound 
of ſhields, Each hero is a pillar of darkneſs, and the ſword a 
beam of fire in his hand. From wing to wing echoes the field, 
like a hundred hammers that riſe, by turns on the red ſun of the : 
furnace. Who are thoſe on Lena's heath, ſo gloomy and dark ? 
they are like two — and their ſwords lighten above. Who 
is it hut Oſſian's ſon, and the car- borne chief of Erin?“ Theſe 
two deſcriptions make a deeper impreſſion, and fwell, t the heart 
more than the former: they are more. poetical by ſhort 1 
ſmely interwoven; and the images are far more lofty. And 
Oſſian's chief talent is ſentiment, in which Scandinavian ba ms are 
far inferior; in the generoſity, tenderneſs, and humanity « of his 
enk, he has not a rival. 
The ancient Scandinavians were undoubtedly a barbaro us 5 5 
— with the ſouthern nations of Europe; but that they 
were far from being groſs. ſavages, ma may be gathered from a poem 
Ri extant, named Havamaal; er, The ſublime diſcourſe of Odin. Tho 
chat poarm is of great antiquity, it is replete with good 1 8 
nikon reflections; of Which the following are a 1 3 
Haren be wha goons ers ad. gayd willof men.. 
ove 


540 # 
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Love your friends, and love alſo their friends. | 


Boe not che firſt to break with your friend: forrow'|:gnaws/the 
heart of Rich urho hes not a fngle friend to adviſt W1fr Im. 
Where is che virtuous man that hath not al failing? Wliere i is 
the wicked man that hath not ſome good quality? 
RNiches take wing: relations die: you + yourſelf ſhall dis. One 
thing only is out of the reach of fate; which 18 the judgement 
rhat paſſes on the dead id A 10 9210v1,2113, 91997 n gg 
There is no malady more ſevere chan an the being diſcontented with 
one's 10 „ Aobo, ch baron. abies 
Let not a man be reit mer Gestus uss would ſleep 
uu beg let him not ſeek to know his deſtiny! ):): 
While we live, let us live well: 4 Wr r but before 
it be burnt out death may enten. 
A coward dreams tat he 1 live for ever: if he ſhould eſcape 
ever other weapon, he cannot eſtape that of old age. 
The flocks' know when to retire from nr the glutton knows 
not when to retire from the flaſt . 
Ihe lewd and diſſolute make a aan of every ching, not conſi- 
dering how much they deſerve to be mocke l.. 
The belt proviſion” for a journey is ſtrength - of underſtandiing: 
more uſeful than treaſure, it welcomes one to the table of cke 
ſtranger. e 4, 2 GH GB 
Hitherto the manners of the Scandlliiweiaine' veddiabl/ Ui many 
capital circumſtances thoſe delineated in the works of Ofſian: I 
g lay not however great ſtreſs upon that reſemblafice, betauſt fuch 
manners are found among ſeveral other warlike hativiis ini the frſt 
ſtage of ſociety, The circumſtance that has octaſioned the great- 
eſt doubt about Oſſian's ſyſtem of manners, is the figure his wo- 
men make. Among other ſavage nations, they art held to be be- 
ings of an inferior rank; and as ſuch are treated Wirh very Rttle 
e : in Oſſian they make an illaftrious figure, and are highly 
OL, I. Rr regarded 
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regarded by the men. I have net words to expreſs my ſutisfac- 
tion; when I diſcovered, chat anciently among the harbarous Scan- 
dinavians,” the female ſx made a figure: no leſs illuſtrious. A ro- 
ſemblance ſo complete with reſpect to a matter extremely ſingular 
among barbarians, cannot fail to convert the moſt obſtinate /infi- 
del, leaving no doubt of Offian's veracity: But I ought not to 


anticipate. One cannot paſs a verdict till the evidence be ſum- 
med up; — Fora i (9:9 07 eue va ot 
fuccels. . it * *£t 17 


It AMPA ain donde wah That women in e 
north of Europe were eminent for reſolution and courage. Cæſar, 
in the firſt book of his Commentaries, deſcribing à battle he 
fought with the Helvetii, ſays, that the women with a warlike 
fpirit exhorted their huſbands to perſiſt, and placed the waggons 
in a line to prevent their flight. Florus and Tacitus mention, that 
feveral battles of thoſe barbarous nations were renewed by their 
horrence of captivity. Flavius Vopiſcus, writing of Proculus C. 
hn tr hundred Sarmatian dr. eee in battle. 
off in a battle, i ee Arr en The 
females of che Galactephagi, a Scythian tribe, were as warlike as 
the males, and went often with them to war (5). — 
many women in Denmark applied themſelves to arms (e). Jor- 
nandes deſcribes the women of the Goths as full of courage; ant 
trained to arms like the men. Joannes Magnus, Archbiſhop of 
Upſal,” ſays the ſame; and mentions in particular an expedition of 
the Goths to invade a neighbouring country, in which more wo- 


(a) Paulus Diaconus. 
0 Nicolaus Damaſcenus. 


e) Saxo Grammaticus. 
SY EO LY | men 
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men went along wich the men than were left at home (a). Serve. 
ral Scandinavian women exerciſed piracy (b). The Cimbri were 


abwzys attended with their wives even in- their diſtant expeditions, 
and were more afraid of their reproaches than of the blows of che 
enemy. The Goths, compelled by famine to ſurrender to Beliſa- 
rius the city of Ravenna, were batterty. reproached by their wives 
for cowardice (cu In a battle between Regner King of Denmark 
and Fro King of Sweden, many women took; part with the fars 
mer, Langertha in particular, who fought with her hair flowing 
about her ſhoulders. Regner, being victorious, demanded who 
that woman was who had behaved ſo gallantly; and finding her to 
be a virgin of noble birth, he took her to wife. He afterward divor- 
ced her, in order to make way for a daughter of the King of gwe- 
den. Regner being unhappily engaged in a civil war with Ha- 
rald, who aſpired to the throne of Denmark, Langertha, overlook- 
ing her wrongs, brought from Norway a body of men to aſſiſt hen 
huſband; and behaved ſo gallantly, that, in the opinion of all, 
Regner was indebted to her for the victorrrrt. 
To find women in no inconſiderable portion of the globe drop= 
ping their timid. nature, and rivalling men in their capital! pr 
perty of courage, is a ſingular phenomenon., That chis phenomm- 
non muſt. have had an adequate cauſe, is certain; buto of that 
cauſe, it is better to acknowledge our utter ignorance, however 
mortifying, than to nm out W bear ex 
aminssan. 10 40 tim? teen 2 2 t ebnen 
Is rude nations, e eee hee — e 
perior claſs of men: what a figure then muſt the Vandal women 


o iat gott 111110 daten s Shvet of ado) ads 
(a) Book 1. 


2, anus (8) 
(3) Olaus Magnus, 
| dnss noni (8) * 
(e) Procopius, Hiſtoria Gothica, lib. 2. ; 
| ER ore ( 
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have made, when in that nation, as Procopius ſays, all the pro- 
phets and ſoothſa yers were of the female ſex ? In Scandinavia, 
women are ſaid to have been ſkilful in magic arts, as well as men. 


Tacitus informs us, that the Germans had no other phyſicians 


but their women. They followed the armies, to ſtaunch the 
blood, and ſuck the wounds of their huſbands *. He mentions a 
fact that ſets the German women in a conſpicuous light, That fe- 
male hoſtages bound the Germans more ſtrictly to their engage- 
ments than male hoſtages. He adds, Ineſſe quin etiam ſanc- 
tum aliquid et providum putant : nec aut conſilia earum aſper- 
nantur, aut reſponſa negliguntur .“ The hiſtories and ro- 
mances of tlie north eve n . even — _—_ 
as phyſicians in war. Ki 1913 hn & 2807) 
- Polygamy ſprung up in countries where women are treated as 
inferior beings: it can never take place where the tw¾o ſexes are 


held to be of equal rank. For- that reaſon, polygamy never was 


known among the northern nations of Europe. Saxo Gramma- 
ticus, who wrote the hiſtory of Denmark in the twelfth century, 


gives not the ſlighteſt hint of polygamy, even among kings and 
princes. Crantz, in his hiſtory of the Saxons (a), affirms, that 


eee known r northern nations of Eu- 


50 | . : " 4 
1 2 " 1 1 1. ; 141 14 +? * 1 ” s 4 , * W. 118 1721 E 
1 £43 { II. 14 1 33 mg $4 4 > 1 11511131 


4 The expreſſion of Tacitus i is beautiful: % Ad matres, 45 conjuges, I ikera 
«© ferunt : nec ile numerare aut exſugere plagas pavent : cibofque et hortamina 
<< pugnantibus geſtant.” — [/n Engliſh thus: When wounded, they find phyſi- 
cians in their mothers and wives, who are not afraid to count and ſuck their 
4 wounds. | They carry proviſions for their ſons and huſbands, and agimate them 

« in battle by their exhortations. * 


+ * They believe that there is ſomething ſacred in their character, and that 


„ they have a forefight of futurity: for this reaſon their counſels. are always rey 


« ſpected ; nor are their opinions ever diſregarded.” 


(a) Lib. 1. cap. 2. 
7 rope ; 
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ſtory of any of thoſe nations; Scheffer in particular whos: writes 
therhiftory of Lapland, obſerves, that neither polygamy nor di- 
vorce were ever . of mmm not even ming Pa- 
ii 4 87 ollot S737 3 1 : 
Me have the enen een (a), Fn eee in thoſk 
countries were remarkable for beauty, and that thoſe of the Goths 
and Vandals were the fineſt that ever had been ſeen in Italy; and 
we have the authority of Crantz, that chaſtity was in high eſtima- 
tion among the Danes, Swedes, and other Scandinavians. When 
theſe facts are added to thoſe above mentioned, it will not be thought 
ſtrange, that love between the ſexes, even among chat rude people, 
was a pure and elevated paſſion, That it was in fact ſuch, is cer- 
tain, if hiſtory can be eredited, or the ſentiments of a people ex- 
preſſed in their poetical compoſitions. I begin with the latter, as 
evidence the moſt to be rely'd on. The ancient poems of Scandi- 
navia contain the warmeſt expreſſions of love and regard for 
the female ſex. In an ode of King Regner Lodbrog, a very an- 
cient poem, we find the following ſentiments. We fought 
with words upon a promontory, of England, when I ſaw ten 
< thouſand of my foes rolling in the duſt. Ade of blood di- 
& ſtilled from our ſwords: the arrows, that flew in ſearch of the 
„ helmets, hiſſed through the air. The pleaſure of that day was 
** like the claſping a fair virgin in my arms.“ Again, A young 
man ſhould march early to the conflict of arms; in which con- 
« fſiſts the glory of the warrior. He who aſpires to the love of a 
© miſtreſs, ought to be dauntleſs in the claſh of fwords.”” Theſe 
Hyperboreans, it would appear, had early learned to combine the 
ideas of love and of military proweſs; which is ſtill more conſpi- 
cuous in an ode of dane the Valiant, of à later date! That 
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(] Hiſtoria Gothica, lib. 3. | «02.985 1.014 (a) 
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prince, who made a figure in the middle of the eleventh century, 
traverſed all the ſeas of the north, and made piratical incurſions 
even upon the coaſts of the Mediterranean In this ode be com- 
plains,” that the glory he had acquired made no impreſſion on E- 
liſſir, daughter to Jariſlas, King of Ruſſia, © I have made the 
4 tour of Sicily, My brown veſſel, full of mariners, made a ſwift 
<, progreſs. My courſe I thought would never flacken'—and 
« yet a Ruſſian maiden ſcorns me. The troops of Drontheim, 
% which I attacked in my youth, exceeded ours in number. Ter- 
c rible was the conflict: I left their young king dead on the field 
„ and yet a Ruſſſian maiden ſcorus me. Eight exerciſes I can 
< perform: I fight valiantiy: firm is my ſeat on horſeback: in- 
e ured I am to ſwimming: ſwift is my motion on ſcates: I dart 
„ the lance: I am ſxilful at the oar — and yet a Ruſſian maiden 
ſcorns me. Can ſhe deny, this young and lovely maiden, that 
near a city in the ſouth I joined battle, and left behind me laſt- 
ting monuments of my exploits ? and yet a Ruſſian maiden 
„ fcorns me. My birth was in the high country of Norway, fa- 
% mous for archers: but ſhips were my delight; and, far from 
the habitations of men, I have traverſed the ſeas from '\north to 
ſouth — and yet a Ruſſian maiden ſcorns me.” In the very an- 
cient poem of Havamaal, mentioned above, there are many ex- 
preſſions of love to the fair ſex. © He who would gain the love 

of a maiden, muſt addreſs her with ſmooth ſpeeches, and ſhowy 
gifts. It requires good ſenſe to be a ſkilful lover” Again, 
„If Laſpire to the love of the chaſteſt virgin, I can bend her 
mind, and make her yield to my defires.” The ancient Scan- 
dinavian chronicles preſent often to our view young warriors en- 
deavouring to acquire the favour of their miſtreſſes, by boaſting of 
their accompliſhments, fuch as their dexterity in ſwimming and 
ſcating, their talent in poetry, their {kill in cheſs, and their 
knowing all che ſtars by name. Mallet, in che introduction to his 

n hiſtory 
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hiſtory of Denmark, mentions many ancient Scandinavian novels 
chat turn upon love and heroiſn. Theſe may be juſtly held as 
auchentie evidence of the manners of the people: it is common to 
invent facts; but it is not common man eee 
eie Hol tv wort ant n 193712 1 np int 
It is an additional proof of ——— ͤ 
Scandinavia, that in Edda, amm e eee 
make as great a figure as male dei tie. 
Agrecable to che manners deſcribed, _ Gain eds 
mitted among the ancient Scandinavians, that beauty ought to be 
the reward of courage and military kill. A warrior was thought 
intitled to demand in marriage any young woman, even of che 
higheſt rank, if he overcame his rivals in ſingle combat : nor was 
it thought any hardſhip on the young lady to be yielded to the 
victor. The ladies were not always of that opinion; for the ſtout- 
eſt fighter is not always the handſomeſt fellow, nor che moſt en- 
gaging. And in the hiſtories of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
many inſtanees are related, of men generouſly interpoſing to re- 
ſcue young beauties from brutes, deſtitute of every aceompliſſi- 
ment but ſtrength} and boldneſs. Such ſtories have a fabulous 
air; and many of them probably are mere fables. Some of therm 


howeyer have a ſtrong appearance of truth: men are introduced 


who make a figure in the real hiſtory of the country; and many 
curcumitances are related that make links in the chain of that hi- 
ſtory. Take the following ſpecimen. The ambaſſadors of Frotho, 
King of Denmark, commiſſioned to demand in marriage the 
daughter of a King of the Hunns, were feaſted for three days, as 
the cuſtom was in ancient times een 
= the rejected: the offer; + Becauſe,” fays: ſhe, you 
has acquired 16-reptataticn An we but paſſes his time ef 

inately at home.” In Riorner's collection of aneient hiſto- 


7 — theres the following hiſtory; 


Charles 
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Charles King of Sweden kept on foot an army of choſen men. 
His Queen had born Him à daüghter named Ingaryertd; whoſt 
Heely and gracefti atcompliſhmetits were adrmired RE more thah 
her birth and fortune. The breaſt of the King overflow'd With 
felicity. Grymer, a youth of noble birth, knew to dye his ſward 
in the blood of his enemies, to run over craggy mountains; to 
wreſtle, to play at cheſs, and to trace the metions of thb ſtars. 
He ſtudied to how liis ſxill in the apartment of the damſelsf be- 
fore the lovely Inguegerda. At length he ventured to open his 
mind. Wilr thou, O fair Princeſs! accept of me for a huſ- 
< band, if T obtain the King's conſent?“ “ Go,“ ſays ſne, and 
s ſupplicate my father.“ The courtly youth, reſpectfully addreſſ- 
ing the King, ſaid, O King! give me in marriage thy beau- 
* tiful daughter!“ He anſwered ſternly, Thou haſt learned to 
„handle thy arms: thou haſt acquired ſome honourable diſtint- 
% tions: but haſt thou ever gained a victory, or given a banquet 
to ſuvage beaſts that rejoice in blood Where ſhall kgs, O 
King! tliat I may dye my ſword in crimſon, and render myſelf 
„ worthy of being thy ſon-in-law ?” Hialmar, ſon of Harec, 
v ſaid the King, who governs Biarmland, has become terrible by 
keen fword the firmeſt ſhields he hews in pieces, dnt loads 
his followers with booty. Go, and prove thy valour, by artack- 
«ing that hero: cauſe him to bite the duſt, and Inguegerda 
% ſhall be thy reward.“ Grymer, returning tb his fair miſtreſs, 
ſaluted her with ardent looks of love. What! anfwer haſt thou 
*" received from the King? To obtain thee I muſt deprive the 
flerce Eialmar of life.“ Inguegerda exclaimed with grief, 
Alas my Father hath devoted thee'to death.” Grymer ſelected 
à troop of brave warriors, eager to follow him. They launch their 
vellels irttö ther wide oc they unfurt the fails, which catek- che 
ſpringing gale: the ſhrowds rattle : the waves foam, and daſh a- 
Spinſt the prows : they ſtecr their numerous vellels to the ſhore 
| f L 48. of 
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of Gothland; bent to glut, the hungry raven, and to gorge the 
woll wich prey. Thus landed Grymer, on Gothland ; and, chus 
did a beauteous maiden occaſion che death of many. heros. Hir 
almar demanded who the ſtrangers were. Grymer told his name ; 
adding, that he had ſpent the ſummer in queſt of him. May 
80 your arrival, reply d Hialmar, be. fortunate; and, may health 
and honour attend you. Nou ſhall partake of my gold, with 
4, /the/uinmixed: juice of the grape. Thy offers, ſaid Grymer, 1 
dare not accept. Prepare for battle; and let us haſten to give 
%a banquet to beaſts of prey. Hialmar laid hold of his white 
cuiraſs, his ſword, and his buckler. Grymer, with a violent 
©, blow of his ſabre, transſites Hialmar's ſhield, and, cuts off 
his left hand. Hialmar enraged, brandiſhes his ſword, and 
+ ſtriking) off Grymer's helmet and cuiraſs, pierces his breaſt and 
fſides: an effuſion of blood following the wounds. Grymer rai- 
„ ſing his fabre with both hands, lays Hialmar proſtrate on the 
ground ; and he himſelf ſinks: down upon the dead body of 
his adverſary. He was put on ſhipboard, and ſeemed to be at 
the laſt period of life when he landed. The diſtreſſed, Princeſs 
undertook his cure; and reſtored him to health. They were 
**, marxied with great ſolemnity; ae ee ee 
wn filled the heart of her hero with unfading joy.“ rot ot ig © 

According to the rude manners of thoſe times, a lover did. not 
Fee for the conſent of his miſtreſs. Joannes Magnus, 
Archbiſhop of Upſal. obſerves, in his hiſtory, of the Goths, that ra- 
viſhing of women was of old no leſs frequent among the Sca candina- 
vians than among the Greeks. He relates, that Gram, ſon to the 
bhoſe beauty was celebrated in, verſes exiſting, even in his time. 
Another e gives, of Nen e of Denmark (a), 
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who courted, Uluikda, a noble and beautiful Norvegian lady, and 
obtained her conſent. Nothing remained but the celebration. of the 
nuptials, when the was carried off by Suercher, King of Sweden, 
We X have the authority of Saxo Grammaticus, that Skiold, one of 
the firſt Kings of Denmark, fought a ducl for a beautiful young 
woman, and obtained her for a wife. That author relates many 
duels of the ſame kind. It was indeed common among the Scan- 
dinavians, before they became Chriſtians, to fight for a wife, and 
to carry off the deſired object by force of arms. No cauſe of war 
between neighbouring kings was more frequent. Fridlevus King 
of Denmark ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Haſmundus King of Nor- 
way, to demand in marriage his daughter. Haſmundus had a 
rooted averſion to the Danes, who had done much miſchief in his 
country. Go,” ſays he to the ambaſſadors, and demand a 
+ wife where you are leſs hated than in Norway.“ The young 
lady, who had no averſion to the match, intreated leave to ſpeak. 
** You ſeem,” ſaid the, * not to confult the good of your king- 
dom in rejecting ſo potent a ſon-in-law, who can carry by 
“force what he is now applying for by intreaties. The father 
however continuing obſtinate, diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors. Frid- 
levus ſent other ambaſſadors, redoubling his intreaties for a fa- 
vourable anſwer. Haſmundus ſaid, that one refuſal might be 
thought ſufficient ; and in a fit of paſſion put the ambatladors to 
death. Fridlevus invaded Norway with a potent army; and, af- 
ter a deſperate battle, carried off the lady in triumph. 

- The figure that women made in the north of Europe by their 
courage, their beauty, and their chaſtity,” could not fail to pro- 
duce mutual eſteem and love between the ſexes: nor could that 
love fail to be purified into the moſt tender affection, when their 
rough manners were ſmoothed iu the progreſs of ſociety. If love 
between the ſexes prevail in Lapland as much as any where, 


which is vouched by Scheffer i in his hiſtory of that country, it 
' ak 7 | muſt 
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muſt be for a reaſon very different from chat nom mentioned. The 
males in Lapland, he are gteut cowards; have ho reaſon to de- 
ſpiſe che females for cheir timidrty ß and in eve ty where 
the women equal the men, mutual eſteem ati affectiom naturally 

rake place. TW˖ Lapland odes commusiested © us by the author 
mentioned, leave no doubt of this fact, being full of the tendereſt 
ſentiments that love van inſpire. The following is à litaral We 
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And my deſire, BELLS hun vat m 11911 VI 

Wing' d with itapatient fire, HOES fit 10 ba 

My rain«deer,' let us haſte nch nne 
IV. 111 

So ſhall we quickly end our pleaſing — 1 

Behold my miſtreſs there 

With ———— PE 479% O. 

Kulnaſatz my rain- deer, D 190389t 513 Is hn 

Look yonder, Where 11 7170 

She waſhes in the lake: = | 

See while ſhe ſwims, ; | 

The waters from her purer licabs, 

New clearneſs take. ; | 
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Could I be fare Et vet 
That from the top o 'th' lofty pine 7 
I Orra moor might ſee, | Y:-.< if? 
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Which make my miſtreſs diſappear in b1/. 

And her in envious, darkneſs:hide,{1.57 8% 

I from the roots and bed of eatth τ d ear / 
III. Ir 5 


Upon the raft of clouds d ride / 


er. unto Orra fly: 19413 Ctouflien * blond 

th' rayens' I would borrow! wings 41 * 
= all the feather'd inmates of the ſley :?: 
But wings, alas, are me deny'd, 1097 409. 


The ſtork and ſwan their pinions will not lend, 


There's none who unto Orra brings, 

Or will by that Kind conduct mie beffiendl. 
IV. 2461 etarvanaly wo) 

Enough, enough! thou haſt delay'd 

So many ſummer's das, 4 

The beſt of days that crown the year, 

Which light upon the eye-lids _ 

And melting joy upon the heart: N 

But ſince that thou ſo long haſt OM 50 0 

They in unwelcome darkneſs diſappear 

Yet vainly doſt thou W gf} mort T6dT 
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In the 1 manners a deſcribed i is 1 a fici- 
king reſemblance to thoſe deſcribed. by Oſſian. And as ſuch were 
the manners of the Scandinavians in the firſt ſtage of ſociety, it 
no longer remains a wonder, that the manners of Caledonia ſhould 
be equally pure in the ſame early period. And nom every argu- 
ment above urged in favour of Oſſian as a genuine hiſtorian has 
its full weight, without the leaſt eeunterpoiſe. It is true, that Ca- 
ledonian manners appear from Oſſian to have been ſtill more po- 
liſhed and refined than thoſe of Scandinavia; but that difference 
may have proceeded from many cauſes, which time bas NI in 


© | 


y ? 14 


oblivion. Joy 


I make no 2 for inſiſting ſo largely on 8 man- 
ners; for they tend remarkably to ſupport the credit of Oſſian, 
and conſequently. to aſcertain a fact extremely intereſting, that our 
forefathers were by no means ſuch barbarians as they are com- 
monly held to be. All the inhabitants of Britain were of Celtic 
extraction; and we have reaſon to believe, that the manners of 
Caledonia were the manners of every part of the iſland, before the 
inhabitants of the plains were enſlaved by the Romans. The only 


circumſtance peculiar to the Caledonians, is their mountainous fi- 
tuarion ; 
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tuation: being leſs expoſed to the oppreflion of foreigners, and 
farther removed from, commerce, they, did longer than their 
ſouthern neighbours preſerve their manners pure and untainted. 

I have all along conſidered the poems of Oſſian merely in a hi- 
ſtorical view, In the view of criticiſm they have been examined 
by a writer of diſtinguiſhed taſte (a); and however..bold to enter 

a field where he hath reaped laurels, I imagine that there ſtill re- 
main ſome trifles for me to glean, Two, of theſe poems, Fingal 
and Temora, are regular epic poems; and perhaps the ſingle in- 
{ſtances of epic poetry moulded into the form of an opera. We 
have in theſe two poems both the Recitativo and Aria of an Italian 
opera; drop'd indeed in the tranſlation, from difficulty of imita- 
tion: Oſſian's poems were all of them compoſed with a view to 
muſic; cho in the long poems mentioned it is probable, that the 
airs only were accompanied with the harp, the recitative being left 
to the voice. The poems of Oſſian are ſingular in another reſpect, 
being probably the only work now remaining that was. compoſed 
ani the hunter-ſtate. Some ſongs of that early period may poffibly 
be remaining, but nothing like a regular work. One may advance 
a ſtep farther, and pronounce, with a high degree of probability, 

that Fingal and Temora are the only epic poems that ever were 
compoſed in that ſtate. How great muſt have been the talents of 
the author, beſet with every obſtruction to genius, the manners 
of his country alone excepted; a cold unhoſpitable climate, with 
Fach deformity” on the face of the country as ſcarce to afford a 
'pleafing object; and he himſelf abſolutely illiterate!» One, advan- 
eing ſtill farther; may venture beldly to afſirm rhat ſuch a poem 
as Fingal'or'Temora never was compoſed in any ether part of the 
world under ſuch diſadvantageous eircumſtan ces. 
dt 910t2d Hapltr $12 to 3289 wivs to Zinne 9141. 919w FinobelE. 
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Tho' permanent 1nanners-enter not regularly into the preſent 
ſkerch,” I am however tempted to adtl a fe words: concerning the 
influence of ſoil upon the di ſpofition of man, in order to ſhow the 
wiſdom of Providence, which fits the ground we tread on; not 
only for ſupplying our wants, but for improving our manners. 
The ſtupidity of the inhabitants of New Holland, mentioned a- 
bove, is occafioned by the barrenneſs of their foil, yielding no- 
thing that can be food for man or beaſt. Day and night they 
vratch the ebb of the tide, in order to dig ſmall fiſn out of the 
fand; and ſleep in the intervals, without an hour to ſpare for any 
other occupation. People in that condition muſt for ever remain 
ignorant and brutiſſ. Were all the earth barren” like New Hob 
Hand, all men would be ignorant and brutiſh, like the inhabitants 
of New Holland. On the other hand, were every portion of this 
earth naturally ſo fertile as ſpontaneouſly to feed all its inhabit- 
ants, which is the golden age figured by poets, what would fol- 
low? Upon che former ſuppoſition, man would be a meagre, 
patient, and timid animal: upon the latter ſuppoſition, he 
would be pampered, lazy, and effeminate. In both caſes; he 
would be ſtupidly ignorant, and incapable of any manly exertion, 
-whether of mind or body. But the ſoil of our earth is more vviſe- 
ly nerommodated to man, its chief inhabitant. Taking it in ge- 
neral, it is neither ſo fertile as to ſuperſede labour, nor ſo barren 
as to require our whole labour. The laborious occupation of hunt- 
ing for food, produced originally ſome degree of induſtry: and 
tho all the induſtry of man was at firſt neceſſary for procuring 
food, cloathing, and habitation; yet the ſail, by {kill in agricul- 
ture, came to produce plenty with leſs labour, which to ſome; af- 
forded ſpare time for thinking of conveniencies. A habit of induſtry 
thus acquired, excited many to beſtow their leiſure- hours upon the 
arts, proceeding from uſeful arts to fine arts, and from theſe to 
che nn. Wealth, accumulated by induſtry, has a wonderful 
influence 
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iaſtuence npon manners: feuds and war; the offspring of wealth, 
vintue, as well as many ſci fiſtu vioes j How: like; brutes do we 
our time, without once reflecting on the RI of Providence 
operating even under our feet: nt on 
-: Duverſity:of manners, Garneau into tho plan! .of 
Providence, as well as: diverſiry:of talents; of feelings;-and of - 
parton Our Maker bath given us a taſtt for variety; and he 
hathi provided objects in plenty for its: gratification. Some ſoils, 
naturally fertile, require little labour: ſome ſoils, naturally bar- 
ren, require the extremity of labour. But the advantages of ſuch 
a ſoil are/more than fufficient to counterbalance its barrenneſs: 
ly courageous, ſo far as courage depends on bodily ſtrength *. 
The. diſad vantages of a fertile ſoil, on the contrary, are more than 
ſufficient to counterbalance its advantages: the inhabitants are 
rendered indolent, weak, and cowardly. Hindoſtan may ſeem to 
be an exception; for tho it be extremely fertile, the people haw- 
ever are induſtrious, and export manufactures) in great abundance 
at a very low price. But Hindoſtan properly is not an exception. 
The Hindows, who are prohibited by their religion to Kilb any 
xing ereature, muſt abandon to animals for fobd a large ꝓropor- 
tion of land; which obliges them to cultivate what remains with 
double induſtry, in order to procure food for themfelves; The 
en of their 8 N Hg 'alfſo! to: make them in 
mene. 0% 10? migtbonn Thu 3s ae gem To yillobat ach II Otte 
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"Genoa in Italy, Nuremberg in Germany, and Limoges in Frahte. The Rerllity 
of Holland required all the induſtry of its inhabitants for procuring the neee ffaries 
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duſtrious. Arragon was once the moſt limited monarchy in Eu- 
rope, England not excepted: the barrenneſs of the foil was the 
cauſe, which rendered the people hardy and courageous. In a 
preamble to one of their laws, the ſtates declare, that were they 
not more free than other nations, the barrenneſs of their country 
would tempt them to abandon it. Oppoſed to Arragon ſtands E- 
gypt, the fertility of which renders the inhabitants ſoft, and effe- 
minate, and conſequently an eaſy prey to every invader *, The 
fruitfulneſs of the province of Quito in Peru, and the low price of 
every neceſſary, occaſioned by its diſtance from the ſea, have plun- 
ged the inhabitants into ſupine indolence, and exceſſive luxury. 

The people of the town of Quito in particular have abandoned 
themſelves to every ſort of debauchery, The time they have to 
ſpare from wine and women, is employed in exceſſive gaming. 
In other reſpects alſo the manners of a people are influenced by the 
country they inhabit. A great part of Calabria, formerly popu- 
lous and fertile, is at preſent covered with trees and ſhrubs, like 
the wilds of America; and the ferocity of its inhabitants corre- 
ſpond to the rudeneſs of the fields. The ſame is viſible in the in- 
habitants of Mount Etna in Sicily: the country and its inhabitants 


are a rugged. . „ 


- Fear — by ſtrange and unforeſeen aceidents, is the moſt potent cauſe 
of ſuperſtition. What then made the ancient Egyptians ſo ſuperſiitious ? No o- 
ther country is leſs liable to ſteange and unforeſeen accidents : no thunder, ſcarce 
any rain, perfect regularity in the ſeaſons, and in the riſe and fall of the river. 
So little notion had the Egyptians of variable weather as to be ſurpriſed that the ri- 
vers of Greece did not overflow like the Nile. They could not comprehend how 
their fields were watered : rain, they ſaid, was very irregular; and what if Jupi- 
ter ſhould take a conceit to ſend them no rain? The fertility of the ſoil, and the 
inaction of the inhabitants ducing the inundation of the river, enervated both mind 
and body, and rendered chem timid and pufillanimous. Superſtition was the offs 
ſpring of this character, as it is of ſtrange and vafoteſcen accidents in other count. 
tries. | happens 
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"HE wiſdom of Providence is in no inſtance more tpi 
than in adjuſti ing the conſtitution of man to his external 
circumſtances. Food is extremely precarious in the hunter-ſtate; 
ſometimes ſuperabounding with little fatigue, ſometimes failin g 
after great fatigue. A ſavage, like other animals of prey. has a 
ſtomach adjuſted to that variety: he can bear a long faſt ; and 
gorges voraciouſly when he has plenty, without being che vail 
for it. Whence it is, that barbarians, who have ſcarce at any ſe ſen 
of decency, are great and groſs feeders . They are equally” a 
— to drunkennefs ; and peculiarly fond of ff pirituous 5 — 
Drinking was a fiſhlonable vice in Greece, when Menander, 
lemon, and Diphilus, wrote, if we can rely on che tränttattötts 2 
imitations of thoſe writers by Plautus and Terence. Diodorus Sicu- 
Tus reports, that in his time the Gauls, like other barbarians, were 
much addicted to drinking. The ancient Scandinavians, who, like o- 
oy "fame," were paerfper ur in ly "wy Nerger ſwallowed 
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In = Iliad of — book 9. 7 — — 3 2 in. his 
tent. Before entering on buſineſs, they go to ſupper, (line, 122,). An embaſſy to 


Achilles is reſolved on. The ambaſſadors again ſup with Achilles on pork»: 


griſkins, (line 271). Achilles rejects Agamemnon's offer. 3. and the ſame night N- 


Iyſſes and Diomed ſet out on their expedition to the Trojan camp 4 returning ber 
fore day, they had a third ſupper. a 
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large cups to, their gods, and to ſuch of their countrymen as had 
fallen bravely in battle. We learn from the 25th fable of the 
Edda, which was their ſacred book, that to hold much liquor was 
reputed a heroic virtue. Contarini the Venetian ambaſſador, 
who wrote ann. 1473, ſays, that the Ruſſians were abandoned to 
drunkenneſs; and that the whole race would have been extirpa- 
ted, had not ſtrong liquors been diſcharged by the ſovereign. The 
Kamſkatkans love fat; and a man entertains his gueſts by cram- 
ming into their mouths fat ſlices of a ſeal, or a whale, cutting off 
with his knife what hangs out. be 
A habit of faſting long, acquired as . in the 8 
made meals in the ſhepherd-ſtate leſs frequent than at preſent, 
tho' food was at hand. Anciently people fed but once a-day, 
a faſhion that continued even after luxury was indulged in other 
reſpects. In the war of Xerxes againſt Greece, it was pleaſantly 
ſaid of the Abderites, who were burdened with providing for the 
King's table, that chey ought to thank the gods for not inclining 
Xerxes to eat twice a-day. Plato held the Sicilians to be glut- 
tons for having two meals a-day. Arrian (a) obſerves, that the 
Tyrrhenians had a bad habit of two meals a-day. In the reign 
of Henry VI. the people of England fed but twice a-day. Hector 
Boyes, in his hiſtory of Scotland, exclaiming againſt the growing 
luxury of his cotemporaries, ſays, that ſome e were * glut- 
tonous as to have three meals a-day. | 
Luxury undoubtedly, and love of ſociety, del to 3 
number of meals beyond what nature requires. On the other 
hand, there is a cauſe that abridged the number for ſome time, 
which is, the introduction of machines. Bodily ſtrength is eſſen- 
tial to a ſavage, being his only tool; and with it he performs 
wonders. Machines have — ny _ ae l Vile 


(a) Lib. 3. cap. 16. 


importance; 
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importance; and as men labour leſs than originally, they eat lefs 
in proportion *. Liſten to Hollinſhed the Engliſh hiſtorian upon 
that article: Heretofore there hath been much more time ſpent 
in eating and drinking than commonly is in theſe! days; for 
„ whereas of old we had breakfaſts in the forenoon, beverages 
or nuntions after dinner, and thereto rear ſuppers when it was 
time to go to reſt; now theſe: odd repaſts, thanked be God, are 
very well left, and each one contenteth himſelf with dinner and 
ſfſupper only.“ Thus before cookery and luxury crept in, a 
moderate ſtomach, occaſioned by the abridging bodily labour, 
made eating leſs frequent than formerly. But the motion did not 
long continue retrograde: good cockery, and the pleaſure of eat: 
ing in company, turned the tide; and r now/ eat leſs at a 
* but more frequently. 

Feaſts in former times were carried denn all dads William 
of Malmſbury, who wrote in the days of Henry II. fays, : * That 
the Engliſh were univerſally addicted to; drankennels; conti- 
“ nuing over their cups day and night, keeping open houſe, and 
ͤſpending the income of their eſtates in riotous feaſts, here eat 
“ing and drinking were carried to exceſs, without any elegance. 
People who live in a corner, imagine that everything is pechliar 
to themſelves: what Malmſbury ſays of the Engliſh, is common 
to all nations, in advancing from the ſelfiſhneſs of ſavages to a re- 
liſh for ſociety, but who have not yet learned to bridle their ap- 
petites. Leland (a) mentions a feaſt given by, the Archbiſhop of 
York, at his inſtallation, in the reign of Edward IVa The fol 
lowing is a ſpecimen: 300 quarters of wheat, 300 tens; off ale, 
100 tons of wt looo ſheep, 104:0xen,. 304 calves, i 304 Heine, 


_ eser fire · arms were known, people Nas in addreſs and bodily grengtn, 
and commonly fought hand to hand hut violent exerciſts' becobling lefs/ahd!lefs 


neceſſary, went inſenſibly out of faſhion, 
(a) Collectanea. 
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2000 geeſe, ooo capons, 2000 pigs, 400 ſwans, 104 peacocks, 
1500 hot veniſon paſties, 4000 cold, 5000 cuſtards hot and cold. 
Such entertainments are a picture of manners. At that early pe- 
riod, there was net diſcovered in ſociety any pleaſure but that of 
crouding together in hunting and feaſting. The delicate pleaſures 
of converſation, in communicating opinions, ſentiments, and de- 
fires, were to them utterly unknown. There appeared however, 7 
even at that early period, à faint dawn of the fine arts. In fach 
fealts as are mentioned above, a curious deſert was ſometimes ex- 
hibited, termed /utteitie, viz. paſte moulded into the ſhape of a- 
nimals. On a faint's day, angels, prophets, and patriarchs, were 
fet upon the table in plenty. A feaſt given by Trivultius to 
Lewis All. of France, in the city of Milan, makes a figure in I- 
talian hiſtory. No fewer than 1200 ladies were invited; and the 
Cardinals of Narbon and St Severin, with many other prelates, 
were among the dancers. After dancing followed the feaſt, to 
regulate which there were no fewer employ'd than 160 maſter= 
houſeholds. Twelve hundred officers, in an uniform of velvet, or 
latin, carried the victuals, and ſerved at the fide-board. Every 
table, without diſtinction, was ſerved with filver-plare, engraved 
with the arms of the landlord ; and beſide a prodigious number 
of Italian lords, the whole court, and all the houſehold of the 
King, were feaſted. The bill of fare of an entertainment given by 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn to a company of 1 500 perſons, on his 
coming of age, is a ſample of ancient Engliſh hoſpitality, which 
appears to have nothing in view but crouding and cramrhing 
merely; The following paſſage is from Hollinſhed : © That 5 
length and ſumptuoufneſs of feaſts formerly in uſe, are not 
totally left off in England, notwithſtanding that it proveth very 
** beneficial to the phyficians, who moſt abound where moſt ex- 
© ceſs" and miſgovernment of our bodies do appear.” He adds, 
that claret, and other French wines, were deſpiſed,” and ſtrong 


wines 
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« other than the beſt,” ” Our forefathers reliſhed — wine, for 
1 ſame reaſon, that their forefathers reliſhed brandy... In Scat- 
land, ſurnpruous FTP, were common at marriages, bap- 
tiſms, and burials. In the reign of Charles II., a ſtatute was 
chought neceſſary to confine them within moderate bounds. mo 

Of old, there was much eating, with little variety: at preſent, 
there is great variety, with more moderation, From a houſe- 
hold-book, of the Earl of Northumberland, in the reigu of 
Henry VIII. it appears, chat his family, during winter, fed,moſts: 
ly on ſalt meat, and ſalt fiſh; and with that view there was an 
appointment of 160 gallons of muſtard. On fleſh- days through 
the year, breakfaſt for my Lord and Lady was a loaf of bread, 
two manchets, a quart of beer, a.quart of wine, half a chine of 
mutton, or a chine of beef boiled. On meagre days, a loaf of bread, 
two manchets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, a diſh of butter, 
a piece of ſalt fiſh, or a diſh of buttered eggs. During lent, a 
loaf of bread, two manchets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, 
two pieces of ſalt fiſh, fix bacon d herring, four white, herring, or 
a diſh of ſproits. , There was as little variety in the other meals, 
except on feſtival-days. That. way of living was at che time high 
luxury: a lady's waiting- woman at preſent would never have 
done v with Srumbling at ſuch, a table. We learn frem the ſame 
book, chat the Earl had but two. cooks for dreſſing victuals to more 
Fn twa hundred. domeſtics. In thoſe days, hen, chicken, eapon, 
pig geon, plover, partridge, were reckoned ned: cl as to 
be prohibited except at my Lord's. table (a). flo i215! TIL 

"Bug luxury, 1 is always creeping on, — hecome-ore 
familiar. Hollinſhed obſerves, my white 3 butter, 


. (a) Houſehold - book above mentioned. +] ho bus „16 3608 
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and cheeſe; formerly the chief food of his countrymen, were in 
his time degraded to be the food of the lower ſort; and that the 


| vieatthyifed upon fleth and fih. By a roll ef the King of | Scots 


land's houſehiold · expence, anno 1378, we find, that the art of 
gelding cattle was known. The roll is in Latin, and the gelt hogs 
are termed porcelli eummuchi. Mention 1s alſo: made of chickens, 
vrhich were not aufe oye} kg at mow tune. Olive 
oil is alſo mentioned. 1189 TIT ib mn has Nor 

In this progreſs, — we may "Believe; came to e figure. 
Hollinſhed obſerves, that the nobility, rejecting their own cookery, 
employ'd as cooks muſical- headed Frenehmen and ſtrangers, as he 
terms them. He ſays; that even merchants, when they gave a 
feaſt, rejected butcher's meat as unworthy of their tables; having 
jellies of all colours, and in all figures, repreſenting flowers, trees, 
beaſts, fiſh, fowl, and fruit. Henry Wardlaw Archbiſhop of St 
Andrew's, obſerving the refinements in cookery introduced by 
James I. of Scotland, who had been eighteen years a priſoner in 
England, exclaimed againſt the abuſe in a parliament held at Perth 
1433: he obtained a law, reſtraining ſuperfluous diet; and pro- 


hibiting the uſe of baked meat to any under the dogres of gentle 


men; and permitting it to gentlemen on feſtival- days only; which 
baked meat, ſays the biſhop, was never before ſeen in Scotland. 
The peaſants in Sicily regale themſelves with ice during ſum- 
mer. They ſay, that a ſcarcity of ſnow would be more grievous 
to them than a ſcarcity of corn, or of wine. Such progreſs has 
luxury made, even among the populace. People of faſhion in Lon- 
don and in Paris, who employ their whole thoughts on luxurious 
living, would be ſurpriſed to be told, that they are ftill deficient 
in that art. In order to advance luxury of the table to the acme 
of perfection, there ought to be a cook for every diſli, as there was 


in ancient Egypt a phyſician for every diſeaſmme Jon? 


Barbarous nations, being great eaters, are fond of large joints 
: = | ,10 7 of 
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of meat: and love of ſhow retains great joints in faſhion} een a- 
ter meals become more moderate: a wild boar wah rated hole 
for æ ſupper · di ſi to Antony ant Cleopatra; and when ſtuffed with 
poultry and wikd-fowl, it was a favourite difſr at Rome; termed 
the Trojan bunt, in alluſion to the Trojan horſe. The hoſpitality 
of the Anglo- Saxons was ſometimes exerted in roaſting an ox 
whöle. Great joints are left off gradually; as people become 
more and more delicate in eating. In France] great joints are leſs 
in uſe! than formerly; and in England, the voluminous ſurloin of 
aſt beef, formerly the pride of the nation, is now in erer 
milies relegated to the ſide- board. In China, where manners ar f 
carried to à high 1 of 3 _ On 
ly of mineed meat. O24 SPE e 
In early times, pipe were no lels plain in titled houſes than inf 
their food. Toward the end of the ſixteenth century, when Hol- 
linſlied wrote, the people of England were beginning to build with 
brick and ſtone. Formerly houſes were madeè of poſts attlect rot 
gether; and plaiſtered with clay to keep out the cold: the foof'was 
ſtraw; ſedge, or reed. It was an obſervation of a Spaniard in 
Queen: Mary's days, Theſe Engliſh have their houſes! f ſticks 
and dirt, but they fare as well as the King.” Hallinſhad mens 
toning) multitudes of chimneys lately erected obſer ves, upon the 
authority ef ſome old men, that in their younger days there wert 
not above two on chree, if ſo many, in moſt uplandiſtr towns of 
the realm, religious houſes and manor-places of their laxds!ex- 
cepttd;; but ſthat each made his fixe againſt a rere-doſſe im the hall. 
where he dined, and dreſſed his meat. From Lord Northlumber- 
land's hotſehold-book, it would ſeem; that grates were ufiknown 
at that time; and that they burnt their coal upon the Hearth: a 
certain ſum is hllotted for purchaſing wood ;: becauuſe, ſays the 
book, coals will not burn without it. There is alſoa certain 
ſum allotted for purchaſing charcoal, that! the ſmoke of the ſea- 
io VOL. I. | Uu coal 
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coal might not hurt the arras. In the fourteenth century, the 
houſes of private perſons in Paris, as well as in London, were of 
wood. The ſtreets of Paris, not being paved, were covered with 
mud; and yet for a woman to travel thoſe ftreets in a cart, was 
held an article of luxury, and as ſuch prohibited by Philip the 
Fair. Paris is enlarged two thirds ſince the death of Henry IV. tho 
at that time it was perhaps not much leſs populous than at preſent. 
They were equally. plain in their houſehold- furniture. While 
money was ſcarce, ſervants got land inſtead of wages. An old 
tenure in England binds the vaſſal to find ſtraw for the King's bed, 
and hay for his horſe. | From Lord Northumberland's houſehold- 
book, mentioned above, it appears, that the linen allowed for a 
whole year amounted to no more than ſeventy ells; of which there 
were to be eight table- cloths (no napkins) for his Lordſhip's table, 
and two towels for waſhing his face and hands. Pewter veſſel 
was prohibited to be hired, except on Chriſtmas, Eaſter, St George's 
day, and Whitſunday. Hollinſhed mentions his converſing with 
old men who remarked many alterations in England within their 
remembrance; that their fathers, and they themſelves formerly, 
had nothing to ſleep on but a ſtraw pallat, with a log of timber 
for a pillow; a pillow, ſaid they, being thought meet only for a 
woman in childbed; and that if a man in ſeven years after mar- 
riage could purchaſe a flock- bed, and a ſack of chaff to reſt his 
head upon, he thought himfelt as well lodged as the lord of the 
town; ho peradventure lay ſeldom on a bed entirely of feathers. 
Another thing they remarked, was change of houſehold-veſſel from 
timber plates into pewter, and from wooden ſpoons into tim or fatver, 

Nor were they leſs plain in their dreſs, By an act of parliament 
in Scotland, az 1420, none were permitted to wear ſilk ar cbſt- 
ly: furs, but knights and lords of 200, merks yearly rent. Burlu- 
xury in dreſs advanced, Jo, faſt, that. by another act, ahn 1457 
Wes dreſs was — e my 
worthy . 
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worthy men within burgh. And by a third act, an 149 it 


was permitted to gentlemen of L. 100 yearly rent. By a ſumptua- 
ry law in Scotland; dun 12; cloth of gold and filver) gold and 
filver lace, velvet, ſatin, and other ſilk ſtuffs, were prohibited 
except to noblemen, their wives and children, to lords of parlia- 
ment, prelates, pri vy eounſellors, lords of 'manors; judges, ma- 
giſtrates of towns, and to thoſe who have boοο merks of ycarly 
rent. Such diſtinctions, with reſpect to landed rent eſpeulally, 
are invidious ; nor can they ever be kept up. James, the firſt 
Britiſh monarch, was, during infancy, committed to the care of 
the Dowager - Counteſs of Mar, who had been educated in France. 
The King being ſeized with a cholic in the night-time,; his houſe. 
hold ſervants» flew to his bed chamber, men and women; naked 
as they were born; the Counteſs alone had a ſmock. - g.. 
During the reign of Edward III. the imports into England were 
not the ſeventh part of the exports. Our exports at that time were 
not the ſeventh part of our preſent exports; and yet bur Ir y is 
ſuch, that wich all our political regulations, it en, difficulty 
that the balance of trade is preſerved in our favour.. 
Men in different ages differ widely in their notions of luxury: 
every new object of ſenfual gratification, and every indulgence 
beyond what is uſual, are commonly termed: luxury; and ceaſe to 
be luxury when they turn habitual. Thus, every hiſterian, an- 
cient and modern, while he inveighs againſt tlie luxury of His 
own times, wonders at former hiſtorians for eharactefiſinng (486+ 
xury what he conſiders as conveniencies merely, or ratio AN- 
provements. Hear che Ronan hiſtorian, talking of che Waf that Ns 
countrymen carried on ſucceſsfully againſt Antiochus King bf Syria: 
TLuxuriæ enim peregrinæ origo ab exercitt Alatico * HVetta ut 
+, berti eſt. Ii primum lectos ierates;! veſteri ft ptetib- 
am; , plagulas et alia textilia, et dur tut HfG if Tube 
* lis habebantur „ motopodia' ee webs Nokia adv chebadf TAN 
n U u 2 püſaltriæ, 
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+ plaltriz ſambuſiſtriæque, et convivalia ludionum oblectamenta 
addita epulis: epulæ quoque ipſæ et cura et ſumptu majore ad- 
% parari cazptr : tum coquus, viliſſimum antiquis mancipium eſti- 
+ matione et uſu, in pretio eſſe; et, quod miniſterium fuerat, 
ars haberi cœpta. Vix tamen illa, quæ tum conſpiciebantur, 
t ſemina erant futuræ luxuriæ (a).“ Houſehold- furniture at 
Rome muſt at that period have been exceedingly plain, when a 
carpet and a one- footed table were reckoned. articles of luxury. 
When the gelding of bulls and rams was firſt practiſed, it was pro- 
bably conſidered as abominable luxury. Galvanus Fiamma, who 
in the fourteenth. century, wrote a hiſtory of Milan his native 
country, complains, that in his time plain living had given way 
to luxury and extravagance. He regrets the times of Frederic 
Barbaroſſa and Frederic II. when the inhabitants of Milan, a great 
capital, had but three fleſh meals in a week, when wine was a ra- 
rity, when the better ſort made uſe of dried wood for candles, 
and when their ſhirts were of ſerge, linen being confined to per- 
ſons of the higheſt rank. Matters, ſays he, are wonderful 
** ly changed: linen is a common wear: the women dreſs in ſilk, 
ornamented en with gold and A $1 1 n wear 


10940010 Un if 


3 For the Aſiatic ſoldiers firſt introduced into Rome the dhe "= 
They firſt brought with them beds ornamented with brazen ſculptures, painted co- 
verings, curtains and tapeſtry, and what were then eſteemed magnificent furniture, 
fide-boards, and tables with one foot. Then to the luxury of our feaſts were add- 
ed ſinging girls, female players on the Jute, and morris- dancers: greater care and 
expence were beſtowed upon our entertainments: che cook, whom 6ur forefathers 
reckoned the meaneſt ſlave, became now in high eſteem and requeſt; and what 
was formerly a ſervile employment, was now exalted; into a ſcience. All. theſe 
however ſcarccly deſerve to be reckoned the ſeeds or buds of the luxury of * 
dimes,“ 
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gold pendants at their ears.“ A hiſtorian of the preſent times 
would laugh at Fiamma, for ſtating as artieles of luxury What are 
no more but decent for a tradeſman and his wife. John Muſſd, a 
native of Lombardy, who alſo wrote in the fourteenthi century, 
declaims againſt the luxury of his time, and particularly againſt 
the luxury of the citizens of Placentia, his countrymen-. Luxu- 
ry of the table,” ſays he, of dreſs, of houſes and houſehold. 
furniture, in Placentia, begun to creep in after the year 1300. 
* Houſes have at preſent halls, rooms with chimneys, porticd's, 
<< wells, gardens, and many other conveniencies unknown to our 
* anceſtors. ' A houſe that has now many chimneys; had none in 
the laſt age. The fire was placed in the middle of the houſe, 
** without any vent for the ſmoke but the tiles: all the family fat 
round it, and the victuals were dreſſed there. The expence of 
houſehold- furniture is ten times greater than it was ſixty years 
„ Ago. The taſte for ſuch expence comes to us from France, from 
„ Flanders, and from Spain. Eating- tables, formerly but twelve 
„inches long, are now grown to eighteen. They have table- 
* cloths, with cups, ſpoons, and forks, of ſilver, and large 
© knives. Beds have filk . coverings and curtains.” They have 
* got candles of tallow or wax, in candleſticks of iron or copper. 
„ Almoſt every where there are two fires, one for the chamber 
„and one for the kitchen. Confections have come greatly in 
*© uſe, and ſenſuality regards no expence.“ Hollinſhed exclaims 
againſt the luxury and effeminacy of his time. In times paſt, 52 
ſays he, men were contented to dwell in houſes builded of fal- 
% low, willow, plumtree, or elm; ſo that the uſe of oak was de- 
dicated to churches, religious houſes, princes palaces, noble- 
mens lodgings, and navigation. But now theſe are rejected, 
« and nothing but oak any whit regarded. And. yet ſee the 
change; for when our houſes were builded of willow, then had 


a we oaken men; but now that our houſes are made of oak, our 
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men 
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emen are not only become willow, but many, thro! Perſian deli- 
. cacy erept in among us, altogether of ſtraw, which. is a ſore als 

« xeration. In thoſe, days, the;couragg of the oer was a ſuffi- 
6 cient defence to keep the bouſe in ſafety; but ,now;.the aſſu- 
* rance of the timber, double doors, locks and bolts, muſt, de- 
fend the man from robbing. Now have we. many chimneys; 
« and our tenderhings complain of rheums, catarrhs, and ; poſes, 
Then had we none but rere: doſſes, and our heads did never ake; 
“ For as the ſmoke in thoſe days was ſuppoſed to be a ſuſficient 
“hardening for the timber of the houſe; ſo it was reputed a far 
better medicine to keep the goodman and his family from the 
quack or poſe, wherewith, very few were then acquainted.” 
Not many years above fifty, French wine, in the Edinburgh ta- 
verns, was preſented to the gueſts in a ſmall. tin veſſel, meaſuring 
about an Engliſh pint. A ſingle drinking -glaſs ſerved a company 
the whole evening; and the firſt perſons who inſiſted for a clean 
glaſs with every new pint were accuſed of luxury, A Fat of 
highlanders benighted, wrapped themſelves up in their plaids; | 
and lay down on the ſnow to ſleep. A young gentleman making 
up a ball of ſnow, uſed it for a pillow. His father (a), ſtriking a- 
may he ball with his foot, What, Sir, ſays he, are you 

turning effeminate? Crantz, deſcribing che kingdom, of Nor- 
way, and the manners of che people, has the following reflection. 
** Robuſtifimos educat viros, qui, nulla frugum luxuria moliti, 
** ſxpis impugnant alios quam impugnantur . In the moun- 
tainous iſland of Rum, one of the weſtern iſlands af | Scatland; 

It produces a moſt robuſt race of men, who are enervated by no fuxury of 
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the corn produced ſerves che inhabitants buta few monthis in Win- 
ter. The reſt of the year they live on fleſhy Bl and milk; and 
yet are healthy and long-Beec, Tit the Feat 4768, a man died 
chere, aged reg, ho was 56 years © o Before he ever tüſted 
bread. This old man frequently harangued upon the plain fare of 
former times; finding fault wich his neighbours for indulging i in 
bread; and upbraiding chem with their toiling like Axves for the 
production of ſuch àn unneceſſary article uf lüEHyy bo Os 
Thus every one exclaims againſt the luxury of the preſent times, 
judging more favourably of the paſt; as if what is luxury at pre- 
ſent, would ceaſe to be tuxury' when it becomes cuſtomary. What 
is che foundation of a ſentiment ſo univerſal?” In'poitit of digni- 
ty, corporeal pleaſures are the loweſt of all that Belong to our na- 
ture; and for that reaſon, perſons of delicacy diſftemble the plea- 
ſure chey take in eating and drinking (a). When corporeal plea- 
ſare is indulged to exceſs, it is not only low, but mean. Bur'as 
in judging of things that admit of degrees, compariſon is tlie Gr 
dinary ſtandard, every refinement in corporeal pleaſure beyond | 
what is cuſtomary, is held to be an exceſs, blameable as 'below 
the dignity of human nature.” Thus every improvement in living 
is pronounced to be luxury While recent, and drops that Chardc- 
ter when/ it comes inte common uſe; For che ſuine reaſons,” What 
is moderation in che capital, is eſteemed luxury in à country- 
town. Doth luxury then depend entirely on comparifon't is there 
no other foundation for diſtinguiſhing moderation” from exceſs ? 
This will hardly be maintained. # to bastti don 
This ſubject is thrown into obſcurity by giving different mean- 
ings to the. term uu A French writer holes every ſort of food 
to be luxury, but raw fleſh and acorns, which were the original 
food of 9 ; and every fort of covering to be 3 
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ſleins, which were their original cloathing. According to that de- 
finition, the plough, the ſpade, the loom, are all of them inſtru- 
ments of luxury; and in that view he juſtiy extols luxury to the 
ſkies. Let every man enjoy the privilege of giving his o0wn-mear- 
ing to words: at the ſame time, when a man deviates ſo far 
from their uſual meaning, the neglect to define them is inexcu- 
ſable. In common language, and in common apprehenſion, lu- 
xury always implies a faulty exceſs; and upon that account is 
condemned by all n ſuch _—_— en as affect to on 1 
* 4 TY 
9 is ckerly one iam of the FPS of n give 
4s; that the exceſs muſt be habitual: a ſingle act of intemperance, 
however faulty, is not denominated luxury: reiteration wut be 
ſo frequent as to become a confirmed habit. 
Nor are theſe particulars all that enter into the definition of lu- 
xury. There are many pleaſures, however intemperate or habi- 
tual, that are not branded with that odious name. Mental plea- 
Fare, ſuch as ariſes from ſentiment or reaſoning, falls not within 
the verge of luxury, to whatever exceſs indulged. If to relieve 
merit in diſtreſs be luxury, it is only ſo in a metaphorical ſenſe: 
nor is it deemed luxury in a damſel of fifteen to peruſe love- no- 
vels from morning to evening. Luxury is confined to the exter= 
nal ſenſes: nor does it belong to every one of theſe ; the fine arts 
have no relation to luxury. A man is not even faid to be luxu- 
 nious, merely for indulging in dreſs, or in fine furniture. Hollin- 
Thed inveighs againſt drinking-glaſſes as an article of luxury. At 
that rate, a houſe adorned with fine pictures or ſtatues would be 
an imputation on the proprietor. Thus paſſing in review every 
pleaſure of external ſenſe, we find, that in proper language the 
term luxury is not applicable to any pleaſure of tlie eye or car. 
That term is confined to the pleaſures of fache, touch, and ſmell, 
b | . which 
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count are held to be merely corporeal (aal... 
Having thus circumſcribed our ſubject within irs proper bounds, 
the important point that remains to be aſcertainedꝭ is, Whether we 
have any rule for determining what exceſs in corporeal pleaſure 
may juſtly be denominated faulty. About that point we are at no 
loſs. Iho our preſent life be a ſtate of trial; yet our Maker has 
kindly indulged us in every pleaſure that is not hurtful to che 
mind, or to the body; and therefore it ean only be hurtful ex- 
ceſs that falls under the cenſure of being luxurious. It is faulty 
as a tranſgreſſion of ſelf- duty; and as ſuch it is condemned by 
the moral ſenſe. The moſt violent declaimer againſt luxury will 
not affirm, that bread is luxury, or a ſnow- ball uſed for a pille; 
for theſe are innocent, becauſe they do no harm. As little will it 
be affirmed, that dwelling-houſes more capacious than thoſe origi- 
nally built ought to be condemned as luxury, ſince they contribute 
to cheerfulneſs as well as to health. The plague; ſome centuries 
ago, made frequent viſits in London, promoted by air ſtagnating 
in narrow ſtreets, and ſmall houſes. After the great fire anno 
1666, the houſes and ſtreets were ae and the plague has 
not once been known in London 1 ot on 
Man conſiſts of ſoul and body, ſo * cnt that 

che one cannot be at eaſe. while. the other ſuffers, In order to 
have mens ſana in corpore ſano, it is neceſſary to ſtudy. the health of 
both; bodily health ſupports, the mind; and nothing tends more 
than cheerfulneſs to ſupport the body, even under a diſeaſe. To 
preſerve this complicated machine in order, certain exerciſes: are 
| proper for the body, and certain for the mind; which ought ne- 
ver to encroach the one on the ther. Much motion and bodily 
exercile eng, $0, make us, robuſt ;, Wang mean time che mind 
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is ſtarved: much reading and reflection. fortify the: mind, but in 
the mean time the body is ſtarved. Nor is this all:, ness in ei- 
ther is / deſtructiye to both for exereiſe tue violent, hether of 
mind or hody, wears, che machine. Indolence, on the other hand, 
relaxes the machine, and renders it weak or languid. Bodily in- 
dolence breeds the gout, the gravel, and many other diſeaſes: nor 
puſillanimity. Thus health both of mind and body is beſt pre- 
ſerved by moderate exerciſe. And hence a general propoſition, 
That every indulgence in corporeal pleaſure, which favours either 
too violent or too languid exerciſe, whether of mind or body, is 
hurtful, and | conſequently: is luxury in its proper ſenſe. It is 
ſcarce neceſſary to be added, that every ſuch indulgence is con- 
demned by the moral ſenſe; for every man can bear 3 of 
this from what he himſelf feels. 1 

-, Too. great indulgence. in corporeal pleaſure ſeldom. a 1 Vigo 
lent (exerciſe; but inſtances are without number of its relaxing 
even that moderate degree of exerciſe which. ts: healthful, both to 
mind and body. This in particular is the caſe of too great indul- 
gence in eating or drinking: ſuch indulgence creates a habitual 
appetite, which demanding more. than nature requires, loads the 
and, inactivity, - which renders men cowardly. and effemmate-*. 
And what does the epicure gain by ſuch exceſs? In the grandeft 
palace the maſter occupies not a greater ſpace than his meaneſt 
domeſlic; and brings to his moſt ſumptuous, feaſt, perhaps leſs ap- 
petite than any of his gueſts. Satiety withal makes him loſe che 


Luxury and ſelfiſhneſs render men cowards. People who are attached to 
riches, and ſenſual pleaſure, cannot think of abandoning them without horror. A- 
virtuous man conſiders himſelf as placed here in order to obey the will of his Ma- 


ker; he performs his duch, and is . to quit bis poſt upon 0 che firſt ſummons. 
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reliſh even of rarities;' which /afford to others a poignant pleaſure. 
What enjoyment then have the opulent above others Let them 
beſtow their” riches in making others happy! ſuch benevolence 
will double their own happineſs, firſt; in che direct act of dolug 
good; and next, in reflecting — good W the 
moſt delicate of all feaſ ts ,9002 307 2b921d 2nnotol 

Had the Engliſh-eontinued e chey would have auvemted 
a new deity to prefide der cobketryl Play it with regret bur 
muſt ſay it, that à luxurious table, covered with every dainty, 
ſeems to be their favourite idol. A miniſter of ſtate never with- 
ſtands a feaſt; and the link that unites thoſe in oppoſition is, the 
eramming one another *, I ſhalf nat be ſurpriſed to hear, 
chat the cramming a miſtreſs has become the moſt faſhionable 
mode of courtſhip. That ſort of luxury is not unknown in 
their univerſities; and it is perhaps the only branch of education 
char ſeldom proves abortive. It has not eſcaped obſervatian, that 
between the 1740 and 177% no fewer than ſix mayors” bf Lr 
don died in office, a greater number than in the prebedifig v 
years: ſuch havock doth luxury in eating make among the ſons of 
Albion. How different the manners of their forefathers! Bon- 
duca their Queen, ready to engage the Rorhans ini a pitched battle 
encouraged her army with a pathetic ſpeech; urgimg il pal tieular 
che following confideration: The great advantage wethave Over 
them is, that they cannot, like us, bear hutiger; thient, Heat, 
nor cold. They muſt have fine bread; Wine, and warm houſes? 
Hevery herb and reot ſatisßes oer hunger z, web IWöppkco the 


5 want of wine; and every tree is to u A w Houſe (% fen . 
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The indulging in down- beds, ſoft pillows, and eaſy ſeats, is a 
ſpecies of luxury, becauſe it tends to ener vate the body, and to 
render it unfit for fatigue. Some London ladies employ an ope- 
rator for pairing their nails. Two young women of high quality, 
who were ſiſters, employ'd a ſervant with ſoft hands to raiſe them 
gently out of bed in a morning. Nothing leſs: than all- powerful 
vanity can make ſuch perſons ſubmit to the fatigues of a toilet: 
how can they ever think of ſubmitting to the horrid pangs of 
child-bearing? In the hot climates of Aſia, people of rank are 
rubbed and chatted. twice a-day ; which, beſide being pleaſant; 
is neceſſary for health, by moving the blood, in a hot country, 
where ſloth and indolence prevail. The Greeks and Romans were 
curried, bathed, and oiled, daily; tho' they had not the ſame 
excuſe for that r it was luxury in _ tho' not in the 


Aliatics. £ "WF 
With reſpect to exerciſe, the various 8 Peg kbng 5 


| weed for executing every ſort of work, render bodily ſtrength 
of leſs importance than formerly. This change is favourable! to 
mental operations, without hurting bodily health. The travelling 
on horſeback, tho' a leſs vigorous exertion of ſtrength than walk- 
ing, is not luxury, becauſe it is a healthful exerciſe. I dare not 
{ty ſo much for wWheel-carriages: a ſpring · coach, rolling along a 
ſmooth road, gives no exerciſe; or ſo little, as to be preventive of 
no diſeaſe: it tends to enervate the body, and in ſome meaſure alſo 
the mind. The inereaſe of wheel-carriages within a century is a preg- 

nant proof of the growth of luxurious indolenee.” During che reign 
of james I. the Engliſh judges rode to Weſtminſter ow horſeback, 
and probably did ſo for many years after his death. Charles I. 


againſt i it. But in yain : during diſtreſs, vows of temperance are made: during 

the intervals, theſe vows are forgot. Luxury has gained too much ground in this 
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iſſued a proclamation, prohibiting hackney-coaches, to be uſed in 
London, except by thoſe who travel at leaſt three miles out of 

town. At the Reſtoration, Charles II. made his public entry into 
London on horſeback, between his two brothers, Dukes of York 
and Glouceſter. We have Ruſhworth for our voucher, that in 
London, not above a hundred years ago, there were but twenty 
haekney-coaches; which at the ſame time did not ply on the 
ſtreets, but were kept at home till called for. He adds, that the 
King and council publiſned a proclamation againſt them, becauſe 
they raiſed the price of provender upon the King, nobility, and 
gentry. At preſent, 1000 hackney-coaches ply on the ſtreets of 
London, beſide a great number of ſtage-coaches for travelling 
from London to all parts of the kingdom. The firſt coach with 
glaſſes in France was brought from Bruſſels to Paris, anno 1660, 
by the Prince of Condé. Sedan- chairs were not known in Eng- 
land before the year 1634. Cookery and coaches have reduced the 
military ſpirit | of the Engliſh nobility and gentry to a languid 
ſtate: the former, by overloading the body, has infected them 
with diſpiriting ailments; the latter, by foſtering eaſe and indo- 
lence, have baniſhed labour, the only antidote to, ſuch, ailments, 
Too great indulgence in the fine arts conſumes, part of that timę 
which ought to be employ d on the important duties of life; hut 
the fine arts, even when too much indulged, produce one good 
effect, which is, to ſoften and humanize Our manners: nor do 
Bey harm the body, if they relax not that degree of _ 
which-is neceſlaty for ſupporting. it in health and, viggur., 10 Seri 

\ The enervating effects of luxury upon the body are above all po 
markable in war. The officers, of, Alexander's; army, were ſoon 
tainted with Aſiatic manners, Moſt of them, after 1 had 


enn 


powder 1 5 ud whea be — which, loaded ſeveral « camels. 
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Alexander reproved them mildly :* 1 wonder that men who have 
4 undergone ſuch fatigues in war, are fot tuught by experienee, 
u that labour produees ſweeter and ſounder fleep than indolence. 
<<, To be voluptuous is an abject and ſlaviſſi ſtate. How can a 
„ man take care of his horſe; or keep his armour bright, who 
4 diſdains to employ his own hands upon what is deareſt to him, 
isn bed e! 4 , cool 1579 wives of note u νν 26s 
When weratrend to the mind ſingly, manifuld are the perni- 
ſelfiſh, tend, when much indulged, to make ſelſiſhneſs the leading 
principle. Voluptuouſneſs accordingly, relaxing every ſympathe- 
tic atteion, brings on a beaſtly ſelfiſnneſs, which leaves nothing 
of man but the external figure. Luxury beſide renders the mind 
ſo, ctteminate as to be ſubdued by every diſtreſs: the ſlighteſt 
pain, whether of mind or body, is a real evil: and any higher 
degree becomes a ſevere torture. The French are far gone in that 
diſeaſe. Pictures of deep diſtreſs, which attract Engliſh ſpectators, 
are to the French unſupportable : their averſion to pain overcomes 
the attractive power of ſympathy, and debars from the ſtage every 
diſtreſs that makes a deep impreſſion on the heart. The Britiſh are 
gradually ſinking into the ſame weakneſs: of mind: Venics ꝓrgſeru d 
collefts not ſuch numbers as it did originally; and would ſcarce 
be endurtd at preſent, were not our ſympathy. blunted by fami- 
liarity : a new play upon a ſimilar plan would not take. The gra- 
dual. decay of manhood in Britain appears from their funeral rites. 
Formerly the deceaſed were attended to che grave by relations and 
friends of both ſexes; and the day of their death was preſerved in 
remembrance with ſolemn lamentations, as the day of their birth 
was with exhilarating eups. In England a man was firſt relieved from 
attending his deceaſed wife to the grave; and afterward from at- 
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prexails chere, that inſtantly . npon / che laſt, gran the. Aeceadeds; a 
bandanedi by. every relation, is delivered 20-39 undęreaker by pro- 

feſſon, wh is leſi at leiſure to mimick the funeral riteb . Ini 805 
land, fuch:;refinement has not yet taken place : a man is indeed 
excuſed from attending his wife to the grave; but he performs 
that duty in perſon to every other relation, his childven not except - 
ed I am told, that people of high! faſhion in England begin / to 


leave the care of their ſick relations th hired nurſes; and think 


they do their duty in making ſhort v iſits from time to time. 

Hitherto I have conſidered luxury with reſpect eo thoſe only 
who are infected with it; and did its poi ſoous efſetts fpfead no 
wider, the cafe perhaps would be the lefß deptorable: Hut untup- 
pily, where luxury prevails, the innocent ſuffer with the guilty; 
A man of economy, whether a merchant or à manufacturer, lays 
up a ſtock for his children, and adds uſtful members to che tase- 
A man; on the contrary, who lives above his fortune; or his profits,- 
accuſtoms his children to luxury, and abandons them to poverty- 
when he dies. Luxury at the ſame time is a great enemy to popes? 
lation: it enhances the expence of living, and confines: many to- 
the bachelor ſtate Luxury of the table in partigolar:is remarks: 


able for tliat effect: IL homme riche met toute fiogloire A ſfhο⁰ẽ⁰⁰ 


e ſommer, toute ſa grandeur à perdre en un jour à fa table> pl 
de biens qulil wen fandroit pour faire ſubſiſter pluſieurt f.. 
„ milles. Il abuſe également et des animaux et des Reminesg 
dont le reſte demeure affame;, languit dans la misò re, et ne tra- 


e, vaille que; pour fatisfaire à F appëtit immmodr, et la vanitet 
{encore plus infatiable; de cet homme; qui detruiſant les autres 


*< [par la diſette, fe detruit lui- meme par les eces (ah., 17197 2597 
e zeifl gaibrongs 
(a) Buffon, * 
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To conſider luxury in a political view, no refinement»of dreſs, 
of the table, of ecfuipage, of Habitation, is luxury in dtv O 
can afford xhe expence; und the public pains by the enechrage- 
ment that is given to arts; manufactures, and commeroe. Butid 
mode of living above a man's annual income, weakens: the ſtate; 
by reducing to poverty, not only the ſquanderers themſtbves, but 
many innocent and induſtrious perſons connected owith'itheny 
Luxury is above all pernicious in a commervial e ſtateo Aoperfog 
of moderation is ſatisfiedl wirh ſmall profits: not ſo the: luxurious, 
who deſpiſe every branch of trade but what returns great profits: 
other branches are ingroſſed by foreigners who are more frugal. 
The merchants of Amſterdam, and even of London, within a cen- 
tury, lived with more economy than their clerks do at preſent. 
Their country-houſes and gardens make not the greateſt articles 
of their expence. At firſt, a merchant retires to his country -houſe 
on Sundays only and holydays: but beginning to reliſh indolent 
retirement, buſineſs grows irkſome, he truſts all to his clerks, lo- 
ſes the thread of his affairs, ſees no longer with his own eyes, and 
15 now 1n the high way to perdition. Every croſs accident makes 
him totter; and in labouring circumſtances he is tempted to ven- 
ture all in hopes of re-eſtabliſhment. He falls at laſt to down- 
Fight gaming ; which, ſetting conſcience aſide, is a prudent mea- 
ſure: he riſks only the money of his creditors, for he himſelf has 
nothing to loſe: it is now with him, Ce/ar aut nibil *, Such a 
man never falls without involving many in his ruin, 


6 deur conſiſts, in laviſhing in one day upon the expence of his table what would 
t procure ſubſiſtence for many families. He abuſes equally animals and his fellow- 
& creatures a great part of whom, a prey to famine, and languiſhing in miſery, 
labour and toil to ſatisfy his immoderate defires, and inſatiable vanity 3 who, 
« deſtroying others by want, deſtroys himſelf by excels.” 


* Cæſar or nothing,” 


'The 
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- The bad effects of luxury above diſplay d, are not the whole, 
nor indeed the moſt deſtructixe. In all times Juxury has been the 
ruin of every ſtate where it preyailed But that; more impartant 
branch of the ſubject is mee ſketehes, Where it 
will make a better figure. 1 ec A607 S Wodsg nett to es. 
In the ſavage e all body, wh acne 
proportion of mind. In the maturity of civil ſociety, he is com- 
plete hoxb in mind and body. In a ſtate af degeneracy bh I 
mum he has neither nnn hebe do 


„In ancient Egypt, execution againſt the perſon of a Abtor was Mum 
Such a law could not obtain but among a temperate people, 8 25 FN Sai 
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HISTORY OF MAN. 


SAD LY 


Progreſs of MEN in SOCIETY. 
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V treating of this ſabject, no opportunity has been omitted of fug- 
geſting an important doftrine, That patriotiſm is the cornerſtone of 
civil. ſociety ; that no nation ever became great and powerful without 
it ; and, «when extinguiſhed, that the moſt powerful. nation is in the 
high=way to contempt and diſſolution. But it is ſufficient for me to ſug- 
gejt facts: the reader will have frequent opportunities to make the ob- 
| ſervation ; and he will value his own reflection more than v hut ure 
mculcated by an author, were be even to aſcend the pulpit, and at e- 
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1 45 turn to pronounce a ferious harangue. | Cs has 
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Hat there 1s in man an appetite for ſociety, never was called in 
' queſtion *. But to what end the appetite ſerves, whether it be 
in any manner limited, and how far men ate naturally fitted for 


being uſeful members of civil — and for being happy in it, 
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* This appetite is not denied by Vitruvius; but it ſeems to have been overlook- 
ed in the account he gives (book 2. ch. 1.) of the commencement of ſociety, which 
is as follows. In ancient times, men, like wild beaſts, lived in caves and woods, 
« feeding on wild food. In a certain place it happened, that the trees, put in mo- 
« tion by tempeſtuous winds, and rubbing their branches one againſt another, 
« took fire. Thoſe in the neighbourhood fled for fear: but as the flames abated, 
« they approached ; and finding the heat comfortable, they threw wood into. the 
* fire, and preſerved it from being extinguiſhed. They then invited WA 
take benefit of the fire. Men, thus aſſembled, endeavoured to'expreſs\ their - 
cc . thoughts by articulate ſounds ; and by daily practice, certain ſounds, ügnifying 
. \things in frequent uſe, came to be aftablifhed, From chat caſual event, lan- 
& guage aroſe. And thus, fire having attracted many to one place, they ſoon diſ- 

ci covered that they were by nature ſuperior to other animals, differing from them 
4 not only in an erect poſture, which gave them opportunity to behold the beau- 


« tics, of the heavens as well as of the earth; but alſo in their hands and fingers, * 


40 fitted for executing whatever they could invent. They therefore began to cover 
« their habitations with the boughs « of trees; ſome dug caves in. the mouptains; 
« and, in imitation of a ſwallow's neſt, ſome ſheltered themſelves with ſprigs and 
6 { Joam., Thus, by obſerving each other's work, and turning their thoughts to 
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are queſtions that open extenſive views into human nature, and yet 
have been little attended to by writers. I grieve at the negliect, 
e eee e 8 an e theſe lh 
however abſtruſ e 
As many animals, beſide man, are ſocial, it ee to me 
probable, that che ſocial laws by which ſach animals are govern- 
ed, might open views into tlie ſocial nature of man. But! here l 
met with a ſecond diſappointment: for after peruſing books with- 
out end, I found very little ſatisfaction; tho' the laws of animal 
ſociety make the moſt inſtructive and moſt entertaining part of 
natural hiſtory. A few dry facts, collected occaſionally, enabled 
me to form the embryo of a plan, which I here preſent to the read- 
er: if his curioſity be excited, tis well; for I am far * 195 81 
ing that it will be gratified. 15 
Animals of prey have no appetite for wy if the mo- 
mentary act of copulation be not excepted. Wolves make not 
an exception, even where, - inſtigated by hunger, they join in 
attacking a village: as fear prevents them ſingly from an at- 
tempt fo hazardous, their caſual union is prompted by appetite 
for food, not by appetite for ſociety. 80 little of the ſocial is 
there.in wolves, that if one happen to be wounded, he is put to 
death, and devoured by thoſe of his own kind. Vultures have 
the ſame diſpoſition. Their ordinary food is a dead carcaſe; and 
— — in a body to attack any living creature 
chat appears fl. formidable. Upon ſociety happineſs ſo much de- 
pends, that we do not willingly admit a lion, a tiger, a bear, or 
a us to have * preis for ſociety. And in wü Bae it 


2 invention, they by d rees improved their habitations, and became daily more 
« and more {kilfu). * as not the celebr ated Rouſſeau been guilty of the ſame o- 
verſight in his eſſay on tlie inequality of men? Theſe authors ſuggeſt to me 
the batcher, who made diligent ſcarch for his Knife, which he held in his teeth. 


from 
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from ſuch animals, the goodneſs of Providence to its favourite 
man, is conſpicuous: their ſtrength, agility, and voracity, make 
them ſingly not a litrle formidable: I ſhould tremble fur the hys 
man race, were they diſpoſed to make war in company 
Such harmle animals as cannot defend! themſelves ſingly, are 
provided with an appetite for ſociety, chat they may defend them 
ſelves in àa body. Sheep are remarkable in, that xeſpect, hen left 
to nature: a ram ſeldom attacks; but the xams;, of a flock,,cxert 
m . in nn females and their Foung 7. The 

5 er tore Dey Sc n whole 


. The care 2 Protidcher in protectiog he | Kt eb om adi of prey; 
3s equally vifible in other particulars,” L cätt Uiſcoved 60 Eh" 10 hh ie WAN; 
that a Hon or a tiger is afraid of a man; but whatever ſecret means are employ'd 
by Providence, to keep ſuch fierce and voracious animals at a diſtance, certain it is, 
that they ſhun the habitations of men. At preſent there i is not a wild. lion in Eu- 
rope. Even in Homer's time there were none in Peloponneſus, tho. they wele fre- 
quent in Thrace, Macedon, and Theſſaly, down to the time of Ariſtotle: whence 
it is probable, chat theſe countries were not at that time well peopled. When men 
and cattle are together, a lion always attacks a beaſt, and never a man. M. Bute 
fon obſerves; that the bear, tho” far from being cowardly, never is at eaſe, but in 
wild and deſert places. The great condor-of Peru, a bird of reg o of an immens E 
ſize, bold, and rapacious, is never ſeen but in deſerts and hi mountains.” Eve T 
5 ' 
river in the coaſt of Guinea abounds with crocodiles, which lie ba ie 8 ARA 
during the hear'of the day. If they perceive a man approaching, theychfunge into 
the river, tho” they ſeldom fly from any other animal. A fox, om (the; contrary; 
a pole- cat, a kite, tho' afraid of man, draw near to inhabited places where „ey 
find prey in plenty. Such animals de little miſchief; and the little thi do, RY; 
motes care and . But if men, like ſheep, were. d che ural hoes jon 
or a tiger, their utmoſt vigour and ſagacity would ſcarce be UF Nags F 1 
fence. Perpetual war would be their fate, without having 7 ftugle moment for any 
other occupation; and they could never have emerged out of brutal barbarity. It 
ü is poſlible that a few cattle might be protected A. armed men, Je e on the 
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watch; but to defend flocks and herds covering a hundred hills, wo be imprac- 
1 ky A 1 d [Ned ! 10 La: uld be 1 1 15 
1 gricyl ture could never have exiſted 12 any ſhape. . a6. 


NMI. Buffon has beſtowed leſs pains than becomes än autllor of his hHKAes, 
3 ä | upon 
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whole ſocitty uf rooks join in attacking a kite when it hovers a- 
bout them. A family of wild fwine never ſeparate till the young 
be ſufficiently ſtrong to tlefend themſelves againſt the wolf; and 
when the wolf chreatens, they all join in a body. The pecary is 
a fort of wild hog in the iſthmus of Darien: if one of them be at- 
tacked, the reſt run to aſſiſt it. There being a natural antipathy 
between that animal and the American tiger, it is not uncommon 
to find a tiger ſlain with a number of dead pecaries round him. 
The ſocial appetite is to ſome animals uſeful, not only for de- 
fence, but for procuring the neceſſaries, of life. Society among 
beavers is a notable inſtance of both. As water is the only refuge 
of that innocent ſpecies againſt an enemy, they inſtinctively make 
their ſettlement on the brink of a lake or of a running ſtream. In 
the latter caſe, they keep up the water to a proper height by a 
dam- dike, conſtructed with ſo much art as to withſtand the great- 
eſt floods: in the former, they fave themſelves: the labour of a 
dam-dike, becauſe a lake generally keeps at the ſame height. 
Having thus provided for defence, their next care is to provide 
food and habitation. The whole ſociety join in erecting the dam- 
dike; and they alſo join in erecting houſes. Each houſe has two 
apartments: in the upper there is ſpace for lodging from fix to 
ten beavers: the under holds their proviſions, which are trees 


upon the nature and inſtincts of animals: he indeed ſcarce once ſtumbles upon 
truth in his natural hiſtory of the ſneep. He holds it to be ſtupid, and incapable 
to defend itſelf againſt any beaſt of prey; maintaining, that the race could not 
have ſubſiſted but under the care and protection of men. Has that author forgot, | 
that ſheep had no enemy more formidable than men in their original hunter-ſtate ? 
Far from being neglected by nature, there are few animals better provided for de- 
fence. They have a ſort of military inſtinct, forming a line of battle, Iike ſol- 
diers, when threatened with an attack. The rams, who, in a natural ſtate, make 
half of the flock, join together; and no lion or tiger is able to reſiſt their united 
impetuoſity. 

cut 
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cut down by united labour, and divided into ſmall portable 


parts (a). Bees are a ſimilar inſtance. Ariſtotle (h) ſays, that 
+ bees are the only, animals which labour in common; have a 
* houſe in anmon, eat in common, and have their offspring in 
„ common.” A ſingle bee would be, ſtill leſs able chan a ſingle 
beaver, to build a houſe for itſelf and for its winter-food. The 
Alpine rat or marmout has no occaſion to ſtore up food for win- 
ter, becauſe it lies benumbed without motion all che cold months. 
But theſe animals live in tribes; and each tribe digs a habitation 
under ground with great art, ſufficiently capacious for lodging 
the whole tribe; covering the ground with withered graſs, which 
ſome. cut, and others carry. The wild dogs of Congo and Ango- 


la hunt in packs, waging perpetual war againſt other wild beaſts. 
They bring to the place of rendezvous whatever is caught in 


hunting; and each receives its ſhare *. The baboons are ſocial a- 


nimals, and avail themſelves of that quality in procuring food; 
witneſs their addreſs in robbing an orchard, deſcribed by Kolben 
in his account of the Cape of Good Hope. Some go into the or- 
chard, ſome place themſelves on the wall, the reſt form a line on 
the outſide, and the fruit is thrown from hand to hand, till it 


reach the place of rendezvous. Extending the enquiry co all 
known animals, we find that the appetite for ſociety is wWith-held 
from no ſpecies to which it is neceſſary, whether for defence or 
For, £9999 | a be diſtributed by evan moni in 
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to men, as to ſ atfer their prey to be taken from them without xeſiſtance. Euro- 


peans falt for their flaves what they thus obtain. 


yore 
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order to accommodate ĩhe internal frame of animals to their exter- 
Hal circumſtances 1019738 Hs e811 09137031050 sg 2A 461 

On ſoine ammals an ra pplattal fer adp in babe tho' in ap- 
pearance not neceſſury either for defence or for food. With 
regard to ſuch, the only final cauſe we can diſcover is the plea- 
ſure of living in ſociety. That kind of ſociety is found among 
Horſes.” Outhier, one of the French academicians employ'd to 
meaſure à degree of the meridian toward the north pole, reports, 
that at Torneo all bulky goods are carried in boats during ſum- 
mer; but in winter, when the rivers are frozen, and the ground 
covered with ſnow, that they uſe ſledges drawn by horſes; that 
when the ſnow melts, and the rivers are open, the e ſet 
loofe, rendezvous at a certain part of the foreſt, where they ſe- 
parate into troops, and occupy different paſture- fields; that when 
theſe fields become bare, they occupy new ground in the ſame or- 
der as at firſt; that they return home in troops when the bad 
weather tige; ; and that every horſe knows its own ſtall. No 
creature ſtands lefs in need of fociety than a hare, whether for 
food or for defence. Of food, it has plenty under its feet ; and for 
defence, it is provided both with cunning and ſwiftneſs. Nothing 
however is more common in a moon- light night, than to ſee hares 
ſporting together in the moſt ſocial manner. But ſociety for plea- 
ſure only, is an imperfect kind of ſociety ; and far from being ſo 
intimate, as where it is provided by nature for min or 1 * 


curing food *. 


» Pigeons muſt be excepted, if their ſociety be not neceſſary either for food or 
habitation, of which I am uncertain. Society among that ſpecies is extremely in- 
timate; and it is obſervable, that the place they inhabit contributes to the intimacy. 
A crazy dove-cot moved the proprietor to transfer the inhabitants to a new houſe 
built for them; and to accuſtom them to it, they were kept a fartnight. within 
doors, with plenty of food. When they obtained liberty, they flew directly to 
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Wich reſpect to the extent of che appetites no lacial animal, as 
far as can be diſcovered, has an appetite for aſſociating with the 
whale ſpecigs. / Every; ſpecies 16;daided into many; ſmall tribes ; 
dind#theſtwribes have no appetite for.-aljocianinng with each other 
on the contrary, a ſtray ſheep} is thruſt qut of; the; flock, and a 
ſtray bee muſt inſtantly retire;; or heiſtung oe ath. Every work 
of Prauictence contributes to ſume good end hα fall fribe is ſuf⸗ 
fcient-fop mutual delencts; ans large trie ond be dif- 
figulted; in procuring; ſubfiſtencę. 2bOO0g Hud Its o F 38 387 
Ho far brute animals are by nature fitted for being uſeful mem- 
bers of civil ſociety/ and for being happy in it, is a, queſtion hat no 
writer! hath fo much as ſtumbled on., And yet, as chat branch of 
natural hiſtory is alſo neceſſary to my plan, I muſt progeed; tho I 
have nothing to lay before the reader but a few ſcattered. obſerva- 
tions, which occurred when I had, no view of turning them to 
account. I. begin with the inſtinctive conduct of r he 
Providing again danger. When a flock of ſheep in an 1, the ſtate 0 
nature goes to reſt, — * are appointed; who, on appearance 4 
an enemy. ene the foot, and make a 0 ſound; upon 
Which all take the alarm: if no enemy appear, they watch their 
me, geturn te the flock, and ſend out others in their. ge ad, And 
ing flocks that have an, extenſive range in billy, countries, no 
Lame, diſcipline obtains, even; after domeſlication. . Tho! monkeys 
Aecp, upon trecs, yet a ſentinel is always appointed, who muſt 
not ſleep under pain of being torn to pieces. They preſerye, the 
came diſcipline when they rob an orchard : a ſentinel on a high 
tree is watchful to announce the very firſt appearance of an e- 


nemy. M., Buffon, mens of; a ſort of monkey which. he terms Mal- 
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drouck, ſays, that they are fond of fruit, and of ſugar- canes; and that 
while they are loading themſelves, one is placed ſentinel on a tree, 
who, upon the approach of a man, cries, Houp ! Houp ! loup loud- 
ly and diſtinctly. | That moment they throw away the ſugar- canes 
that they hold in their left hand, and run off upon three feet. 
When the marmouts are at work in the field, one is appointed to 
watch on a high rock; which advertiſes them by a loud whiſtle, 
when it ſees a man, an eagle, or a dog. Among beavers, notice 
is given of the approach of an enemy, by laſhing the water with 
the tail, which is heard in every habitation. Seals always ſleep 
on the beach; and to prevent ſurpriſe, ſentinels are placed round 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the main body. Wild elephants, 
which always travel in company, are leſs on their guard in places 
unfrequented: but when they invade cultivated fields, they march 
in order, the eldeſt in the front, and the next in age cloſing the 
rear. The weak are placed in the centre, and the females carry 
their young on their trunk. They attack in a hody; and upon a 
repulſe, retire in a body. Tame elephants retain ſo much of their 
original nature, that if one, upon being wounded, turn its back, 
the reſt inſtantly follow. Next in order is the government of a 
tribe, and the conduct of its members to each other. It is not 
unlikely, that ſociety among ſome animals, and their mutual affec- 
tion, may be ſo entire as to prevent all diſcord among them; which 
indeed ſeems to be the caſe of beavers. Such a ſociety, if there 
be ſuch, requires no government, nor any laws. A flock of ſheep 
occupies the ſame ſpot every night, and each hath its own reſt- 
ing- place. The ſame is obſervable in horned cattle when folded. 
And as we find not, that any one ever attempts to diſlodge an- 
other, it is probable that ſuch reſtraint makes a branch of their 
nature. But ſociety among brute animals is not always ſo perfect. 
Perverſe inclinations, tending to diſturb ſociety, are viſible a- 
mong ſome brute animals, as well as among rational men. It is 

| | not 
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not uncommon. for a rook to pilfer ſtieks from another's neſt; 
and the pilferer's neſt is demoliſhed by the lex talionis. Perverſe 
inclinations require government, and government requires laws. 
As in the caſe now mentioned, the whole ſociety join in inflicting 
the puniſhment, government among rooks appears to be repu- 
blican. Apes, on the contrary, are under monarchaical govern- 
ment. Apes in Siam go in troops, each under a leader, who pre- 
ſerves ſtrict diſcipline. A female carnally inclined, retired from 
the troop, and was followed by a male. The male eſcaped from 
the leader, who purfaed them; but the female was brought back, 
and in preſence of the whole troop received fifty blows on the 
cheek, as a chaſtiſement for its incontinence (a). But probably, 
there are not many inſtances. among brutes of government ap- 
proaching fo near to that of men. Government among horned 
cattle appears to have no other end but to preſerve order. Their 
government is monarchical; and the election is founded upon 
perſonal valour, the moſt folid of all qualifications in ſuch a ſo- 
ciety. The bull who aſpires to be lord of the herd, muſt fight his 
way to preferment; and after all his rivals are beat off the fiel 
the herd tamely ſubmit. At the ſame time he is not ſecured in 
the throne for life; but muſt again enter the liſts with any bull 
that ventures to challenge him. The ſame ſpirit is obſervable a- 
mong oxen, tho' in a lower degree. The maſter- ox leads the reſt 
into the ſtable, or into the fold, and becomes unruly if he be not 
let firſt out: nay, he muſt be firſt yoked in the plough or waggon. 
Sheep are not employ d in work, but in every other reſpect the ſame 
economy obtains among them. Where the rams happen to be 
few in proportion to the other ſheep, they ſometimes divide the 
flock among them, inſtead of fighting for precedence. Five or 
fix ſcore apa were r a =P 1 ago by the author of 
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this work. The rams, who were only two, divided the flock be- 
tween them. The two parcels could not avoid paſturing in com- 
mon, becauſe they were ſhiut up in one incloſure: but they had 
ditierent ſpots for reſt during night; nor was it known, that a 
ſheep ever deſerted its party, or even changed its reſting- place. 
In the two ſpecies lait mentioned, I find not that there is any no- 
tion of puniſhment; nor does it appear to be neceſſary: the leader 
pretends to nothing but precedence, which is never diſputed. I 
bluſh to preſent theſe 'imperfe hints, the fruit of caſual obſerva- 
tion, not of intentional enquiry : but I am glad to blow the 
trumpet, in order to raiſe curioſity in others: if. the ſubject be 
proſecuted by men of taſte and enquiry, many final cauſes, I am 
perſuaded, will be difcovered, tending more and more to diſplay the 
wiſlom and goodneſs of Providence. But what I have chiefly in 
view at preſent is, to obſerve, that government among brute ani- 
mals, however ſimple, appears to be perfect in its kind; and ad- 
apted with great propriety to their nature. Factions in the ſtate 
are unknown : no enmity between individuals, no treachery, no 
deceit, nor any other of thoſe vices that infeſt the human race. 
In a word, they appear to be perfectly well fitted for that kind of 
ſociety to which they arc prompted by their nature, * fos _ 
happy in it. 

Storing up the foregoing obſervations till there be nne for 
them, we proceed to the ſocial nature of man. That men are en- 
dued with an appetite for ſociety, will be vouched by the concur- 
ring teſtimony of all men, each vouching for himſelf. There is 
accordingly no inſtance of people living in a ſolitary ſtate, where 
the appetite is not obſtructed by ſome potent obſtacle. The inha- 
bitants of that part of New Holland which Dampier ſaw, live in 
ſociety, tho leſs advanced above brutes than any other known ſa- 
vages; and ſo intimate is their ſociety, that they gather their 
food, and eat, in common. The inhabitants of the Canary iſlands 

71 lived 
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lived in the ſame manner, when firſt ſeen by Europeans, which 
was in the | fourteenth century; and the ſavages! mentioned by 
Condamine, drawn by a Jeſuit from the woods to ſettle on the 
banks of the Oroonoko, muſt originally have been united in ſome 
kind of ſociety, as they had a common language. In a word, 
that man hath an appetite for food, is not more certain, than that 
he hath an appetite for ſociety. And here I have occaſion to ap- 
ply one of the obſervations made above. Abſtracting altogether 
from the pleaſure we have in ſociety, ſimilar to what we have in 
eating; evident it is, that to no animal is ſociety more neceſſary 
than to man, whether for food or for defence. In ſociety, he is chief 
of the terreſtrial creation; in a ſolitary ſtate, the moſt helpleſs and 
forlorn. Thus the firſt queſtion ſuggeſted above, viz. To what 
end was a ſocial appetite beſtow'd on man, has received an u 
which I flatter myſelf will give ſatisfaction. 

The next queſtion is, Whether the appetite: be limnited, as a- 
mong other animals, to a ſociety of moderate extent; or whether 
it prompt an aſſociation with the whole ſpecies. That the appe- 
tite is limited, will be evident from hiſtory. Men, as far back as 
they can be traced, have been divided into ſmall tribès or ſocieties. 
Moſt of theſe, it is true, have in later times been united into 
large ſtates: ſuch revolutions however have been brought about, 
not by an appetite for a more extenſive ſociety, but by conqueſt, 
or by the junction of ſmall tribes for defence againſt the more 
powerful. A ſociety may indeed be too ſmall for complete grati- 
fication of the apperite ; and the appetite thus cramped welcomes 
every perſon into the ſociety till it have ſufficient ſcope: the Ro- 
mans, a diminutive tribe originally, were fond to aſſociate even 
with their enemies after a victory. But, on the other hand, a ſo- 
ciety may be too large for complete gratification. An extenſive 
empire is an object too bulky: national affection is too much dif- 
er and the mind is not at eaſe till it find a more contracted 
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ſociety, correſponding to the moderation of its appetite. || Hence 
the numerous orders, aflociations, fraternities, and diviſions; that 
ſpring up in every great ſtate. The ever-during Blues and Greens 
in the Roman empire, and Guelphs and Gibelines in Italy, could 
not have long ſubſiſted after the caufe of their enmity was at an 
end, but for a tendency in the members of a great ſtate to con- 
tract their ſocial connections . Initiations among the ancients 
were probably owing to the ſame cauſe; as alſo aſſociations of 
artiſans among the moderns, pretending myſtery and ſecrecy, and 
excluding all ſtrangers. Of ſuch aſſociations or brotherhoods, the 
free maſons excepted, there is ſcarce now a veſtige remaining. 

We find now, after an accurate ſcrutiny, that the ſocial appe- 
tite in man comprehends not the whole ſpecies, but a part only; 
and commonly a ſmall part, preciſely as in other animals. Here 
another final cauſe ſtarts up, no leſs remarkable than chat ex- 
plain'd above. An appetite to aſſociate with the whole ſpecies, 
would form ſtates ſo unwieldy by numbers, as to be incapable of 
any government. Our appetite is wiſely confined within ſuch li- 
mits as to form ſtates of moderate extent, which of all are the beſt 
fitted for godd government: and we ſhall ſee afterward, that they 
are alſo the beſt fitted for improving the human powers, and for 
envigorating every manly virtue. Hence an inſtructive leſſon, 
That a great empire 1s ill ſuited to human nature, and that a great 
conqueror is in more reſpects than one an enemy to mankind. 

The limiting our ſocial appetite within moderate bounds, ſuggeſts 
another final cauſe. An appetite to aſſociate with the whole ſpecies, 
would collect into one ſociety all who are not ſeparated, from each 
other by wide ſeas and inacceſſible mountains; and conſequently 


»The never-ceaſing factions in Britain proceed, not from a ſociety too much | 
extended, but from love of power and of wealth; to reſtrain which there is no fuf- 
ficient authority in a free government. 


would 
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would diſtribute mankind into a very few ſocieties, conſiſting of 
fach multitudes as to reduce national affection to a mere ſhadow; 
Nature hath wiſely limited the appetite in proportion to ur men- 
tal capacity. Our relations, our friends, and our other connec- 
tions, open an extenſive field for the exerciſe of affection: nay, our 
country in general, if not too extenſive, would alone be ſufficient 
to engroſs our whole affection. But that beautiful ſpeculation falls 
more properly under the mn 1 ee and there it * 
not be overlooked. | 1 

What comes next in order, is to examine Ne we and affected 
to thoſe who are not of our tribe or ſociety. I pave the way to 
this examination, by taking up man naked at his entrance into 
life. An infant at firſt has no feeling but bodily pain; and it is 
familiarized with its nurſe, its parents, and perhaps with others, 
before it is ſuſceptible of any paſſion. All weak animals are en- 
dowed with a principle of fear, which prompts them to ſhun 
danger; and fear, the firſt paſſion diſcovered in an infant, is rais 
ſed by every new face: the infant ſhrinks and hides itſelf in the 
boſom of its nurſe * (a). Thus every ſtranger is an object of fear 
to an infant; and conſequently of averſion, which is generated by 
fear. Fear leſſens gradually as our circle of acquaintance enlarges; 
eſpecially in thoſe who rely on bodily ſtrength. Nothing tends 
more effectually to diſſipate fear, than conſciouſneſs of ſecurity in 
the ſocial ſtate: in ſolitude, no animal is more timid than man; 
in ſociety, none more bold. But remark, that averſion may fubſiſt 
after fear is gone: it is propagated from parents to their children 
through an endleſs ſucceſſion ; and is infectious like a difcaſc. 
Thus enmity is kept up between tribes, without any particular 


In this reſpect the human race differs widely from that of dogs: à puppy, the 
ben time it ſees a man, runs to him, licks his hand, and, * about his n 1X3 


| (a) Elements of Criticiſm, vol, 1. p. 441, edit. w_ 
5100 cauſe. 
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cauſe. A neighbouring tribe, conſtantly in our fight, and capable 
to hurt us, is the object of our ſtrongeſt averſion: it leſſens in 
proportion to diſtance; and terminates in abſolute indifference 
with reſpect to very diſtant tribes. Upon the whole, it appears, 
chat the nature of man with reſpect to thoſe of his own kind is re- 
ſolvable into the following particulars. Firſt, Affection for our 
private connections, and for our country in general. Second, 
Averſion to neighbours who are ſtrangers to us, and to neigh- 

bouring tribes in general. Third, Indiſſerence with e to all 
others. 1 
As I neither hope nor wiſh, that the ; nature af, man, as abors 
delineated, be taken upon my authority, I propoſe. to verify it by 
clear and ſubſtantial facts. But to avoid the multiplying inſtan- 
ces unneceſſarily, I ſhall confine myſelf to ſuch as concern the a- 
verſion that neighbouring tribes have to each other; taking it for 
granted, that private affection, and love to our country, are-what 
no perſon doubts of. I begin with examples of rude nations, 
where nature is left to itſelf, without culture. The inhabitants of 
Greenland, good-natured and inoffenſive, have not even words 
for expreſſing anger or envy : ſtealing among themſelves is abhor- 
red j and a young woman guilty of that crime, has no chance for 
a huſband. At the ſame time, they are faithleſs and cruel to 
thoſe who come among them: they conſider the reſt of mankind 
as a different race, with whom they reject all ſociety. The mora- 
lity of the inhabitants of New Zealand is not more refined. Wri- 
ters differ about the inhabitants of the Marian or Ladrone iſlands; 
Magellan, and other voyagers, ſay, that they are addicted to thie- 
ving; and their teſtimony occaſioned theſe iſlands to be called 
Ladrones. Pere le Gobien, on the contrary, ſays, that, far from 
being addicted to thieving, they leave every thing open, having 
no diſtruſt one of another. Theſe accounts differ in appearance, 
not in reality, Magellan was a ſtranger ; and he talks of ſtealing 
| from 
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from him and from his compamions. Father Gobiem lived long a- = 
mong them, and talks of their fidelity to ch other. Plan Car- ov 
pin, 'who' viſited Tartary in 'the'year 1236, öbſer des of the Tars 1 q 1 
tars, that, tho” full of veracity to their neighbours, they thought 1 
themſelves not bound to fpeak truth'to ſtrangers. Thie Greeks an- „ 
ciently were held to be pirates: but hot properly; for they con- 1 
mitted depredations upon ſtrangers offy. Cæfar, „ſpeaking of the [BY 
Germans (4); ſays, © Latrocinia nullami habent jnflinitin d. iz e- N 
„ tra fines cujuſque civitatis flunt *. This was dern the 4 ; | 
caſe of our highlanders, till they were brought under due ſubjec- b | vt 
tion after the rebellion 1745. Bougainville obferves, that the in- 1 | 
habitants of Otaheite, named by the Engliſh King George's s Nang, 8 *% 1 
made no difficulty of ſtealing from his people; and yet never ſteal = , il 
among themſelves, having neither locks'nor bars in their houſes. Pr | Fl 
The pevple of Benin in Negroland are good-natured, gentle. = 1 
civilized; and ſo generous; that if they receive a preſent, they 1 
not at eaſe till they return it double. They have unbound del ett 1 
fidence in their on people; but are jealous of ſtrangers, tO they oY 
polirely hide their jealouſy. Ruſſian peaſants think it a greater 2 a | 4 
fin to eat meat in Lent, than to murder one of another country. TL 
Arnong che Koriacs, bordering on Kamſkatka, murder e 8 68 
tribe is ſeverely puniſhed; but to murder a ſtranger i 1 vet Re nb 
ed. While Rome continued a ſmall ſtate, neighbour and enemy 4 1 
were expreſſed by the ſame word (5). In England of old, 3 1 
reigher was not adihicred to be a Witülefd. Tlehcb it 18, chat 18 "HRW 
ern ne ve 1 of wars en ne abet dna ti ma 1 
uin „Utogs! "81 
a LA ce They hold i it not © infamous to rob without the 7 of their EO | 1 | 
|  : 1408 
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ſtates in cloſe neighbourhood. . It was ſo in Greece; it was ſo in 
Italy during the infancy of the Roman republic; it was ſo in 
Gaul, when Cæſar commenced hoſtilities againſt that country (a); 
and it was ſo all the world over. Many iſlands in the South ſea, 
and in other remote parts, have been diſcovered by Europeans; 
who commonly found the natives with arms in their hands, reſo- 
lute to prevent the ſtrangers from landing. Orellana, lieutenant 
to Gonzales Piſarro, was the firſt European who ſailed down the 
river Amazon to the ſea. In his paſſage, he was continually aſ- 
ſaulted with arrows from the banks of the river; and ſome even 
ventured to attack him in their canoes. 

Nor does ſuch averſion wear away even among dollhed * 
An ingenious writer (5) remarks, that almoſt every nation hate 
their neighbours, without knowing why. I once heard a French- 
man ſwear, ſays that writer, that he hated the Engliſh, parce 
qu ils verſent du beurre fondu fur leur veau rot: . The populace 
of Portugal have to this day an uncommon averhon to ſtrangers: 
even thoſe of Liſbon, tho' a trading town frequented by many 
different nations, muſt not be excepted. Travellers report, that 
the people of the duchy of Milan, remarkable for good-nature, 
are the only Italians who are not hated by their neighbours; The 
Piedmonteſe and Genoeſe have an averſion to each other, and a- 
gree only in their antipathy to the Tuſcans, The Tuſcans diſlike 
the Venetians; and the Romans abound not with good-w1ll to the 
Tuſcans, Venetians, or Neapolitans. Very different is. the caſe 
with reſpect to diſtant nations: inſtead of being objects of averſion, 


# Becauſe they pour melted butter upon their roaſt veal.” 


(a) Lib. 6. c. 15. de bello Gallico. 


(5) Baretti. 
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their manners, cuſtoms, and ſingularities, amuſe us greatly “. 
- Infants differ from each other in averſion to ſtrangers; ſome be- 
ing extremely ſhy, others leſs ſo; and the Hike difference is obſervable 
in whole tribes. The people of Milan cannot have any averſion to 
their neighbours, when they are ſuch favourites of all around 
them. The inhabitants of ſome South-ſea lands, mentioned a- 
bove (a), appear to have little or no averſion to ſtrangers.” But 
that is a rare inſtance, and has ſcarce à parallel in any other part 
of the globe. It holds alſo true, that nations the moſt" remark- 
able for patriotiſm, are equally remarkable for averſion to ſtran- 
gers. The jews, the Greeks, the Romans, were equally remark- 
able for both. Patriotiſm, a vigorous principle among che Eng- 
liſh, makes them extremely averſe to naturaſize foreigners. The 
inhabitants of New Zealand, both men and women, appear to be 
of a mild and gentle diſpoſition; they treat one another with af- 
fection: but are implacable to their enemies, and never give quar- 
ter. It is — 3 them to eat wy fleſh of nn e. 
nemies. 1 

To a perſon: of e the ae hate exhibited 5 1s 1 n 
being agreeable. Man, it may be thought, is of all animals the 
moſt barbarous; for even animals of prey are innoxious with re. 
your to their own kind f. Averſion to en makes a branch 


_— Voltaire, (Univerſal Hiſtorypch. 40.), obſerving, rightly, that 1 amon 
petty princes is productive of more -rimes than among great monarchs, gives a ve- 
ry unſatisfactory reaſon, viz. That having little force, they muſt employ fraud, 
poiſon, and other ſecret crimes ; not adverting, that power may be equally diſtri- 
buted among ſmall princes as well as among great. It is antipathy that inſtigates 
ſuch crimes, which is always the moſt violent among the neareft neighbours, 
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(a) Book 1. Rete I. 
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of our nature: it exiſts among individuals in private life; it 
flames high between neighbouring tribes; and is viſible even in 
infancy. Can ſuch perverſity of diſpoſition promote any good 
end? This queſtion, which pierces deep into are nature, is 
reſerved to cloſe the preſent ſcetch. tt 

From the foregoing deduction, univerſal 3 1 
Ps by ſeveral writers as a moral duty, is diſcovered: to be erro- 

us. Our appetite for ſociety is limited, and our duty muſt be 
limited in proportion. But of this more directly, when the pris” 
ciples of moxality are taken under confideration,, 

We are taught by the great Newton, that attraction and regu 
ſion in matter, are, by alteration of circumſtances, converted one 
into the other. This holds alſo in affection and averſion, which 
may be termed, not improperly, mental attraftion and repulſion. 
Two nations, originally ſtrangers to each other, may, by com- 
merce, or other favourable circumſtance, become ſo well acquaint- 
ed, as to change from averſion to affection, The oppoſite man- 
ners of a capital and of a country-town, afford a good illuſtration. 
In the latter, people, occupied with their domeſtic concerns, are 
in a manner ſtrangers to each other: a degree of averſion prevails, 
which gives birth to envy and detraction. In the former, a court, 
with public amuſements, promote general acquaintance: repul- 
ſion yields to attraction, and people become fond to aſſociate with 
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et ſtare contra diſſimilia: leonum feritas inter fe non dimicat : ſerpentum mor- 
ſus non petit ſerpentes; ne maris quidem belluæ ac piſces, niſi in diverſa gene- 
| ra, fxviunt, At, Hercule, homini plurima ex homine ſunt mala,” Pliny, lib. 3. 
. Premium. [In Engliſh thus : © For other animals live at peace with thoſe of 
« their ſpecies. They gather themſelves in troops, and unite againſt the common 
*« enemy. The ferocious lion tights not againſt his ſpecies : the poiſonous ſerpent 
is harmleſs to his kind: the monſters of the ſea prey but on thoſe ſiſhes that dif- 
« fer from them in nature: man alone of animals is foe to man/!”] 
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their equals, The union of two tribes into one, is another cir- 
cumſtance that converts repulſion into attraction. Such conver- 
ſion, however, is far from being inſtantaneous; witneſs the different 
ſmall ſtates of Spain, which were not united in affection for many 
years after they were united under one monarch; and this was al- 
ſo che caſe of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland. In 
ſome circumſtances the converſion is inſtantaneous; as where a 
ſtranger becomes an object of pity or of gratitude. Many low 
perſons in Britain contributed cheerfully for maintaining ſome 
French ſeamen, made priſoners at the commencement of the late 
war. It is no leſs inſtantaneous, when ſtrangers, relying on our 
humanity, truſt themſelves in our hands. Among che aneients; 
it was hoſpitality to ſtrangers only that produced mutual affection 
and gratitude: Glaucus and Diomede were of different countries. 
Hoſpitality to ſtrangers, is a pregnant fymptom of improving 
manners. Czfar, ſpeaking of the Germans (a), ſays, Hoſpites 
* violare, fas non putant: qui, quaqua de cauſa; ad eos vene- 
rxunt, ab injuria prohibent, ſanctoſque habent; iis omnium 
domus patent, victuſque communicatur . The aneient Spa- 
niards were fond of war, and cruel to their enemies; but in peace, 
they paſſed their time in ſinging and dancing, and were remark- 
ably hoſpitable to the ſtrangers who came among them. It; ſhews 
great refinement in the Celtæ, that the killing a ſtranger was ca- 
pital, when the killing a citizen was baniſhment only (5). The 
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They hold it ſacrilege to injure a ſtranger. They protect from outage,” and 
* yenerate thoſe who come among them : : ey houſes are cen to * hes my 
are welcome to their tables.” | 
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(6) 181 6. c. 23. de bello Gallico. 
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Swedes and Gotlis were eminently hoſpitable to ſtrangers; as in- 
deed were all the northern nations of 'Europ#(a). The negroes of 
Fouli, are celebrated by travellers as extremely kind to ſtrangers. 
The native Brazilians are ſingularly hoſpitable. A ſtranger no 
ſooner arrives among them than he is ſurrounded with women, 
who waſh his feet, and ſet before him to eat the beſt things they 
have. If a ſtranger have occaſion to go more than once to the 
ame 6 the perſon whoſe gueſt he was * it _ 1 it 
he think of changing his lodging. 

There are cauſes that for a time ſuſpend enmity between neigh 
er ſtates. The ſmall ſtates of Greece, among whom war 
had no end, frequently ſmothered their enmity to join againſt 
the formidable monarch of Perſia. There are alſo cauſes that ſuſ- 
pend for a time all animoſity between factions in the ſame ſtate. 
The endleſs factions in Britain about power and pre- eminence, 
not a little diſagreeable . peace, are laid aſleep — a ow: 
reign war. | . 

On the other hand, attraction is mend into chain *_ 
various cauſes. One is, the ſplitting a great monarchy into many 
ſmall ſtates; of which the Aſſyrian, the Perſian, the Roman, and 
the Saracen empires, are inſtances. The amor patriæ, faint in an 
extenſive monarchy, readily yields to averſion, operating between 
two neighbouring ſtates, leſs extenſive. This is obſervable be- 
tween neighbouring colonies, even of the ſame nation: the Eng- 
liſh colonies in North America, tho' they retain ſome affection 
for their mother- country, have contracted an averſion to each o- 
ther. And happy for them is ſuch averſion, if it prevent their 
uniting in order to acquire independency: wars without end 
would be the inevitable conſequence, as among ſmall ſtates in cloſe 
neighborhood... 8 8 = es, op” 


Saxo Grammaticus. Cree: 


Hitherto 
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- . Hitherto the road has been ſmooth, without, gbſtruction. But 
we have not yet finiſhed. our journey; and the remaining que- 
ſtion, viz. How far are men fitted by their nature fur being uſeful 
members of civil ſociety, and for being happy in it, will, I ſu- 
ſpect, lead into a road neither ſmooth nor free from obſtruction; 
The ſocial branch of human nature would be wofully imperfect, 
if man had an appetite for ſociety without being fitted for that 
ſtate: the appetite, inſtead of tending to à good end, would be 
his bane, And yet, whether he be or be not fitted for ſociety, 
ſeems. doubtful. - In examining the conduct of man, he is to us 
a diſguſtful object in his averſion to thoſe of a different tribe; and 
I violently ſuſpect, that in his behaviour even to thoſt of his own 
tribe, he will ſcarce be found an agreeable object. That he is fitted 
by nature for being an uſeful member of a ſocial ſtate, and for be- 
ing happy in it, appears from facts many and various. I inſtance 
firſt, ſeveral correſponding principles or propenſities, that cannot 
be exerted nor gratified but in ſociety, viz. the propenſities of we- 
racity, and of relying on human teſtimony ;- appetite for know- 5 $45 
ledge, and deſire to communicate knowledge; anxiety in diſtreſs 
to be pitied, and ſympathy with the diſtreſſed; appetite for praiſe, 
and inclination to praiſe the deſerving . Such correſponding 
propenſities, not only qualify men for the ſocial ſtate as far as 
their influence reaches, but attract them ſweetly into ſociety for 
the ſake of gratification, and make them happy in it. But this is 
not all, nor indeed the greater part. Do not benevolence, com- 
paſſion,” magnanimity, heroiſm, and the whole train of ſocial af- 
fections, demonſtrate our fitneſs for ſociety, and our happineſs in 
it? ber e Wem n ng con- - 
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* Appetite for praife is inherent even in ſavages : witneſs aber 55 Ame 
rica, who upon that account are fond of dreſs. I mean the men; for the women 
are ſuch miſerable ſlaves as to have no ſpirit for ornamen .. 
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cord in chat tate. Nor ought the faculty of ſpeech to be over- 
looked; which ãn an eminent degree qualiſies man for ſociety; and 
is a plentiful ſource of enjoyment in it. bafſtiusd bas 
On che other hand, there are facts, not fewer in number, nor 
leſs various, tending to evince, that man is ill fitted for ſociety, 
and that there is little happineſs for him in it. What can be 
more averſe to concord in ſbeiety chan diſſecial paſſions ? and yet 
theſe prevail among men. Are not envy, malice, revenge, treach- 
ery, deceit, avarice, ambition, &c. & c. noxious weeds that poi- 
ſon ſociety? We meet every where perſons bent on the deſtrue- 
tion of others, evincing that man has no enemies more formi- 
dable than of his pwn kind, and of his on tribe. Are not diſ. 
cord and feuds the chief articles in the hiſtory of every ſtate, fac- 
tions violently bent againſt each other, and frequently breaking 
out into civil wars? Appian's hiſtory of the civil wars of Rome 
exhibits a horrid ſcene of maſſacres, proferiptions, and forfeitures ; 
the leaders ſacrificing their firmeſt friends, for liberty to ſuck Gi 
blood of their enemies; as if to ſhed human blood were the ruling 
paſſion of man. But the Romans were far from being ſingular: the 
polite Greeks, commonly ſo characterized, were ſtill more brutal 
and bloody. The following paſſage is copied from a celebrated 
author (a). Not to mention Dionyſius the elder; who is com- 
puted to have butchered in cold blood above 10,000 of his fel- 
<low-=citizens 3 nor Agathocles, Nabis, and others, ſtill more 
<4. bloody than he; the tranſactions even in free governments were 
extremely violent and deſtructive. At Athens, the thirty ty 
© rants, and the nobles, in a twelvemonth, murdered without 
trial about 1 200 of che people, and baniſhed above the Half of 
6 N citizens that remained. In Argos, near the ſame time, the 
ae wes 1200 Pf the” er u_ afterward chien as; 
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* magogues, becauſe they had refuſed to carry their proſecutions 


«+ farther, | The people alſo in Corcyra killed 1 500 of the nobles, 
and baniſhed 1000, Theſe numbers will appear the more ſur- 
„ priling, if we -confider. the extreme ſmallneſs of thoſe ſtates. 
++ But all ancient hiſtory is full of ſuch inſtances.“ Upon a re- 
volution in the Saracen empire ann. 750, where the Ommiyan fa- 
mily was expelled hy that of the Abaſſians, Abdolah, chief of the 
latter, publiſhed an act of oblivion to the former, on condition 
of their taking an oath of allegiance to him. The Ommiyans, 


embracing the condition, were in appearance graciouſly received. 


But in preparing to take the oath, they were knocked down every 
one of them by the Emperor's guards. And fully to glut che mon- 
's cruelty, theſe princes, ſtill alive, were laid cloſe together, 


and covered with boards and carpets; upon which Abdolah feaſt- 


ed his officers, in order, ſaid he, that we may be exhila- 
rated with the dying groans of the Ommiyans.“ During the 
vigour, of the feudal ſyſtem, when every man was a ſoldier” who 
aſpired to be a gentleman, juſtice was no defence againſt power; nor 
humanity againſt bloody reſentment. Stormy paſſions raged every 
where with unrelenting fury; every place a chaos of confuſion 
and diſtreſs. No man was ſecure but in his caſtle; and to venture 
abroad unleſs well armed, and well attended, would have been an 
act of high temerity. So little intereourſe was there among the 
French in the tenth century, that an abbot of Glugmi, invited by 
the Count of Paris to bring ſome monks to the abbey of 8t Maur, 
near that city, excuſed himſelf for declining, a journey through a 
ſtrange and unknown country. In the hiſtory of Scotland, du- 
ring the minority of James II. we find nothing but batbarous and 
cruel manners, depredations, burning of houſes, bloodſhed, and 
maſſacre without end. Pitſcottie ſays, that oppreſhon, theft, ſa- 
crilege, raviſhing of women, were but a dalliance. How ſimilar to 
beaſts of prey ſet looſe againſt each other in che Roman circus 
Vo. I. — Men 
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| Men are prone to ſplit into parties for the very lighteſt caufes ; 
and when a cauſe is wanting, parties are often formed upon words 

merely. Whig and Tory ſubſiſted long in. England, upon no better 
foundation. The Tories profeſſed paſſive obedience; but decla- 
red, that they would not be ſlaves. The Whigs profeſſed reſiſt- 
ance; but deelared it unlawful to reſiſt, unleſs to prevent the be- 
ing made ſlaves. Had theſe parties been diſpoſed to unite, they 
ſoon would have diſcovered, that they differed in words only. 
The ſame obſervation is applicable to many religious diſputes. 
One ſect maintains, that we are ſaved by faith alone; another, 
that good works are neceſſary. The difference lies merely in 
words. The firſt acknowledges, that if a man commit ſin, he 
cannot have faith; and conſequently under faith are comprehended 
good works. The other acknowledges, that good works imply 
good intention, or, in other words, faith; and conſequently, un- 
der good works faith is comprehended (a). The following in- 
ſtance, ſolemnly ludicrous, is of parties formed merely from an 
inclination to differ, without any cauſe real or verbal. No people 
were leſs intereſted in the late war between the Queen of Hungary 
and the King of Pruſſia than the citizens of Ravenna. They how- 
ever ſplit into two parties, which renounced all ſociety; with each 
other. After the battle of Roſbach, a leading partyman withdrew 
for a month, without once ſhowing his face in public. But our 
catalogue is not yet complete. Differences concerning civil mat- 
ters make no figure compared with what concern religion. It. is 
lamentable to obſerve, that religious ſects reſemble neighbouring 
{tates; the nearer they are to one another, the greater is their ran- 
cour and atiimoſity.” But as all hiſtories are full of the cruelty 
and deſolation occaſioned. by differences in religious tenets, I can- 
not bear to dwell longer upon ſuch NPR ſcenes , 0 11 5, 


(a) See Knoz's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Scotland, p. 13. 
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What concluſion are we to draw from the, foregoing facts, fo 
aden in appearance with each other? Lam utterly at a 
10s to reconcile: them, otherwiſe than by holding man to be a 
compound of principles and paſſions, ſome ſocial, ſome diſſocial. 
Oppoſite principles or paſſions cannot at the ſame., inſtapt; be ex- 
erted upon the ſame object (a); but they may be, exerted at the 
ſame inſtant upon different objects, and at different times er 
the ſame object. This obſeryation ſerves indeed to explain a ſeem- 
ing inconſiſtency in our nature, as being at one time highly ſocial, 
and at another time no leſs diſſocial: but it affords not a ſolution 
to the queſtion, Whether, upon the whole, men be fitted for ſoci- 
ety, and for being happy in it. In order to a ſolution, we find 
it neceſſary to take a ſecond view of the natural Maſtory. of man. 


In a naſcent ſociety, where men hunt and fiſh in common, 


where there is plenty of game, and where the ſenſe of property 
is faint, mutual affection prevails, becauſe there is no cauſe of 
diſcord; and diffocial paſſions find ſufficient vent againſt. neigh- 
bouring tribes. - Such is the condition of the North- American { ſa- 
eee who e. hunters and fiſhers to, this kann and ſi uch! is 


of # 


3144 


5 tioned above. The iſland \Otaheite i is 1 into many, ſmall 
"cantons, having each a chief of its own. Theſe cantons never 
make war on each other, tho' they are frequently at war with the 
inhabitants of neighbouring iſlands. The inhabitants of the new 
Philippine iflands, if Father Gobien be eredited, are better fitted 
for ſociety than any other known nation. Sweetneſs of temper, 

and love to do good, form their character. They never , commit 
| acts of violence: war they have no notion of; and it is a, proverb 


among them, That a man never puts a man to death., Plato places 
the ſeat of Ry and _ OO ROY fir ORs a- 
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mong chem exiſted the golden age, if it ever did exiſt. But when 

a nation, becoming populous, begins with rearing flocks and 
herds, proceeds to appropriate land, and is not ſatisfied without 
matters of luxury over and above; ſelfiſhneſs and pride gain 
ground, and become ruling and unruly paſſions, |, Cauſes of diſ- 
cord multiply, vent is given to avarice and reſentment; and; a- 
mong a people not yet perfectly ſubmiſſive to goyernment, diſſocial 
paſſions rage, and threaten, a, total diſſolution. of ſociety: nothing 
indeed ſuſpends the impending blow, but the unwearied, tho' fi- 
lent, operation of the ſocial appetite. Such was the condition of 
the Greeks at a certain period of their progreſs, as mentioned a- 
bove; and ſuch was the condition of Europe, and of France in 
particular, during the anarchy of the feudal ſyſtem, when all 
was diſcord, blood, and rapine. In general, where- ever avarice 
and diſorderly paſſions be: r rule, I boldly pronounce, * men 
are ill qualified for ſociety. 

Providence extracts order out of . Men, in a pens 
10 uncomfortable, are taught by dire experience, that they muſt 
either renounce ſociety, or qualify themſelves for it — the choice 
is eaſy, but how difficult the practice! After infinite ſtruggles, 
appetite for ſociety prevailed; and time, that univerſal conque- 
ror, perfected men in the art of ſubduing their paſſions, or of 
diſlembling them. Finding now no enjoyment but in ſociety, we 
are ſolicitous about the good-will of others; and we adhere to ju- 
ſtice and good manners: diſorderly paſſions are ſuppreſſed, kind 
ly affections wich and men become leſs. unfit for ſociety: 
than formerly, 

But is the progreſs of men n toward the perfection a to ſtop 
here? are Juſt of power and of property to continue for ever leading 
pe are envy, revenge, treachery, deceit, never to have an 
end? How deyoutly to be wiſhed, (it will be ſaid), that all men, 
c © were e upright and, honeſt ; and that all of the ſame nation were; 


ce united 
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4 united like a ſingle family in concord and mutual affection! Here 
indeed would be perpetual funſhine, à golden age, a ſtate ap“ 
+ proaching to that of good ien made perfect in heavenly mans 
„ ſions. “ Beware of indulging ſuch pleaſing dreams. The fyſtem 
of Providence differs widely from our wiſhes ; and ſhall ignorant 
man venture to arraign Providence? Are we daR ro judge of 
the whole, when but ſo ſmall à part is viflble? It is of duty to 
believe, that were the whole viſible; it "Would appear beautiful“ 
We are not however reduced to an 20 Er pte faith: a glimmer- 
ing light, breaking in, makes it at leaſt doubtful, whether upon 
the whole it be not really better for us to be as we are. Let us 
follow that glimmering Tight to ſce Were it wilt lead us. 
1 begin with obſerving, that tho” in our preſent tonditivn we 
_ ſuffer much diſtreſs from ſelfiſh and'diffoctal paſſions, yet cuſtom 
renders our diſtreſſes familiar, and hardens us not only to bear 
but to brave them. Strict adherence to the rules of juſtice would 
indeed ſecure our perſons and our property: Tobbery and murder 
would vaniſh, and locks and guns be heard of no more 80 far 
excellent, were no new evils to come in their place: but te” voick 
muſt be filled, and mental diſtreſſes would break in of various 
kinds, ſuch particularly as proceed from refined delicacy and ite 
ſenſibility of honour, little regarded while we are expoſet td dan- 
gers more alarming. And whether the change would be much 
to our advantage, appears doubtful: pain as well as pleaſure f 
is meaſured by compariſon ; and "the lighteſt pain, füch fer ex 
ample as arifes from a tranſgreſſion of civility or breed 
ing, will overwhelm a perſon who has never felt any fore ſevere. 
At any rate, natural evils will renidih ; nd that extreme delicaey 
and ſoftneſs of temper which are produced by eternal pete and 
concord, would render ſuch evils aniippartable the fl Shit iu 
conveniencies of a rou gh road, bad weather; 6r hom el y fare, w out 
become ſerious evils, and afflict tlie traveller pat ale The 
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French, among whom ſociety has obtained a more refined 'poliſh 
than in any other nation, have become ſo ſoft and delicate as to loſe 
all fortitude in diſtreſs. They cannot bear even a repreſentation 
of ſevere affliction in a tragedy: an Engliſh audience would fall 
aſleep at the flight ere chat make a . nr = _ 
French theatre. on 

But now ſuppoſing, that a ſcrupulous adherence to the rules of 
morality would be'a real improvement in ſociety ; yet to me it ap- 
pears evident, that men as individuals would ſuffer more by that 
improvement, than they would gain as members of ſociety; In 
order to preſerve the rules of juſtice untainted, and to maintain 
perfect concord and affection among men, all diſſocial and ſelfiſh 


paſſions muſt neceſſarily be extirpated, or brought under abſolute 


ſubjection. Attend to the conſequences : they deſerve] our moſt 


ſober attention. Agitation is requiſite to the mind as well as to 
the body: a man engaged in a briſk purſuit, whether of buſineſs 
or of pleaſure, is in his element, and in high ſpirits : but when 


no object is in view to be attained or to be avoided, his fpirits 


flag, and he ſinks into languor and deſpondence. To prevent 


a condition ſo baneful to man, he is provided with many paſſions, 


which impel him to action without intermiſſion, and envigorate 
both mind and body. But upon the preſent ſuppoſition; ſcarce 
any motive to action would remain; and man, reduced to a lethar- 
gic ſtate, would rival no being above an oyſter or a ſenſitive plant. 

Nor ought it to be overlooked, that an uniform life of peace, 
tranquillity, and ſecurity, would not be long reliſhed, Conſtant 
repetition of the ſame pleaſures, would render even a golden age 
ta teleſs, like an Italian ſky during a long ſummer. Nature has for 
wiſe purpoſes impreſſed upon us a taſte for variety (a); and with- 
out it, life would be altogether inſipid. Paraguai, when govern- 


Wer 
F 1 ö inn BE Doi 
(a) Elements of Criticiſm, vol. 1. p. 320. edit. 5. 
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ed by the Jeſuits, affords a fine illuſtration, .. It was divided. i into 


pariſhes, in each of which a, Jeſuit, preſided. as king, , prieſt, and 
prophet. The natives were, not ſuffered to have any property, but 


laboured inceſſantly for their daily bread, which was; delivered, to 
them out of a public magazine. The men were employ'd. in agri- 
culture, the women in ſpinning ; and certain preciſe hours were 


allotted for labour, for food, for prayer, and for ſleep “. They 
ſunk into ſuch a liſtleſs ſtate of mind, as to have no regret at dy- 


C 7 


ing when attacked by diſeaſe or by old age. Such was their indif- 
ference about what might befall them, that tho they adored, the 
Jeſuits, yet they made no. oppoſition, when the fathers were, ann. 
1767, attacked by the Spaniards, and their famous republic demo- 
liſhed. The monkiſh life is contradictory to the nature of man: 

the languor of that ſtate is what in all probability tempts many a 
monk and nun, to find occupation even at the expence of virtue. 


The life of the Malteſe knights is far from being agreeable, now 
that their knight-errantry againſt the Turks has ſubſided. While 
they reſide in the iſland, a ſtrict uniformity in their manner of li- 


ving is horridly irkſome. Abſence is their only relief, when they 
can obtain permiſſion, There will not at laſt remain a knight in 


the iſland; except ſuch as by office are tied to attendance. 


I proceed to another conſideration. Familiarity with danger is ne- 
eeſſary to eradicate our natural timidity ; and fo deeply rooted is that 
principle, that familiarity with danger of one ſort, does not harden us 


with reſpect to any other fort, A foldier, bold as a lion in the field, is 


v8 | PAL 
| * Beſide Paraguai tea, for which there is great demand in Peru, cotton, tobac- 
co, and ſugar-canes, were cultivated in Paraguai, and the product was ſtored up in 
magazines. No Indian durſt keep in his houſe ſo much as an ounce of any of 
theſe commodities, | under pain of receiving twelve laſhes in honour of the twelve 
apoſtles, beſide faſting three days in the houſe” of correction. The fathers ſeldom. 
inflicted a capital puniſhment, becauſe it eg them of a or ſlave. 
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fains-hearrechat eas, Jiks a ch ;;,and.a ſeaman, wha braves che 
wands. and waygs,ctrembles when, wmahhtgtl, pn a hoſe of ſpinit. 
ne nov ſuperabound at preſents! fen inu the mid of 
dangers and. unfapeſęen accidents: ſedentary manufacturers, wha 
ſeldom. are in. 80 Miof harm, ape, remarkably, pufillanimaguss 
What would meg. b £09. kuppoled condition, of univental peace, 
concord, and ſequrity ?_ they would, rial 2 bare,9r. a,mouſs, in fin 
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mity, heroiſin, and to exery paſſion that ænnohies human, nature. 
There may perhaps be, men, who, hugging, themſelves in being 
ſecure againſt harm, would nat ba altogether, ayerſe to ſuch dege- 
neracy. But if ſuch men there be, I pray them only to reflect, that 
in the progreſs from infancy to maturity, all nations do not ripen 
equally. One nation may have arrived at the ſuppoſed perfection 
of ſociety, before another has advanced much beyond the ſavage 
ſtate. What ſecurity hath the former againſt the Litter Fre- 
ciſely tlie [ ame that timid ſheep have again(t hungry wolyes.... * 
I mall Eich wan. one other a of the ſuppoſed. perfection. of 
ſociety, more degrading, if poſſible, than any mentioned. Exer- 
ciſe, as obſerved above, is not leſs eſſential to the mind than to 
the body. The reafoning faculty, for example, w Without . 
and varied ex Lekeile, Will remain > PE end J auge | inguiſhing, ro. the 
end of mY BV. What means doth a, man acquire prudence and 
foreſight, but, by practice? It is preciſely here as in the body: 
deprive a child of motion, and it will never aequire any eager 
of imbs. The many diff ulties that men eritduliter, and thar't va- : 
rious 50ers * of 5 urſuit,” rouſe the, underfian dis ng, and fer the, e. 
reaſoning Fehler at work for means to d deſire. The 
mind, by continual exenciſe, ripens to its perfectton; and, by the 
ſame means, is is preſervec in vigour." It would have no fuck'exer-" 
ciſe*th*the fippoſed pef fee or h'of fociety; w where th Te ” woul 4. be 
little . be ſehredy”a nd [1 2275 Nack, be, 0 . Hur mei al faculties. 
—— would 
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would for ever lie dormant ; and we ſhould rerhain for ever ige. 
rant that we have ſuch faculties. Tube people of Fatagual are 
deſcribed as mere children in unde: What wonder, con- 
fideripg their condition under Jefuit” government, "without an 
bition, wichout property, without fear of want, and without de- 
fires? The wants of thoſe who inhabit the rorrid' zone are 2 
ſuppliecl: they need no clothing, ſcarce a habitatjon aud 
fruits, Which ripen there to perfection, give them when 
labouring for it. Need ve any other cauſe for their inferiority « of 
underſtanding, compared with -the inhabitants of other climates, 
where the mind, as we 6 body, ave R egg try at work Tor pro» 
curing ne ellar * U {1 770 3548 
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— The: bleflings of eak and 3 ad im; wt 
lowing deſcription. O felix Lapo, qui in ultimo angulo mundi fic bene lates, 
* contentus et innocens. Tu nee times annona charitatem, n er Martis preelia, 
4 que ad tuas bras pervrnire nequeunt, ſed florentiſſimas . 1 a 775 et 
urbes, unica momento, ſiepe dejiciunt et delent. Tu dormis/bic ſub tus pelle, 
4% ab omnibus curis, contentiouibus, rixis, liber, ignorans quid fit invidia Tu 
ac « nulla noſti diſcrimina, nifi tonantis Jovis fulmina. Tu ducis innocentflimos. 

os anno plira centeparium numerum, cum facili ſenectute et ſumm ma. 1 ch 4 
mY e latent myriades s mol morborum nobis Europeis communes. Tu viyis | in ſylyis,. 

6 avis inſtar, nec ſementem facis, nec metis; 3 tamen alit te Deus optimus optime. * 
Linneus, Flora Lupponica. I In Engliſh thut: “ O happy Laplander, Who, on the 
utmoſt verge of habitable. earth, thus liveſt obſcure in reſt; content, and MC.“ 
« cence. / Thou feareſt not the ſcanty crop, nor ravages rs, and thoſe cala: 


1 


44 mitics w ich waſte whole provinces , and towns, can, nc'er attain thy peaceful 
„ thores. Wrapr'i in By © covcring of fur, thou canft ſecurely deep; ; a « ranges t w_ 


« fromthe thunder bf heaven. Thy: harmleſs days flide on in innocence; beyond 
40 * the, period of a century. Thy health is rm z. and thy deeliping age is trans | 


4. uil. Millions of diſcaſes which ravage the reſt, of Ps * I, 100 e f 


| «eq th ö y happy « climate. Thou oe. as the birds of FR 7 217; 
« ſow nor reap; for *bounteous' Providence has pft Wes i 57 y wants,” ts, 
Vor. 1. 3 * 5 1 
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- That curious writer Mandevil, who is always entertaining, if 
he does not always inſtruct, exults in maintaining a propofitien 
ſeemingly paradoxical, That private vices are public benefits. He 
proves indeed, moſt triumphantly, that theft produced locks and 
bars, and that war produced ſwords and guns. But what would 
have been his triumph, had he diſcovered, that ſelſiſh and diſſo- 
cial vices promote the moſt elevated virtues, and that if ſuch vices 
were eradicated, ' man would be a  groveling | 1.1 cole be- 
ing; i 2 FLAG 
Ho raſhly do' men judge of the con ſuct of Providence! 80 
flattering to the imagination is a golden age, a life of perpetual 
ſun-ſhine, as to have been a favourite topic among poets; an- 
eient and modern. Impreſſed with the felicity of ſuch a ſtate, it 
is not eaſy to be fatisfied with our condition in this life. Such a 
jumble of good and ill, malice mixed with benevolence, friend- 
ſhip alloy'd with fraud, peace with alarms of war, and frequent 
bloody wats, —can we avoid concluding, that in this unhap appy 
world chance prevails more than wiſdom? What better cauſe 
can freethinkers wiſh for declaiming againſt Providence, While 
men m ne agh Ty? _ e be ſilent 2. But 

cU914tavit] di -behotd 
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nee Jo 1 1 ho Rk life,, would nc en ha 
upon an oyſter. No creature is freer from want, no creature freer from war, 


and probably no creature W l alas is not cha caſe of the 
e bebe ' ' 5 5 5 il 30.001 


ai 106 
. Lbomme qui ne pevt que par le nombre, qui weſt fore que Per fa reunion on, 
qui n'eſt heureux que par la paix, a la fureur de armer pour: fon malheur et de 
combattre pour ſa ruine. Excite par J inſatiable avidite, aveugle par P ambition en- 


core plus inſatiable, il renonce aux ſentiments dꝰ humanite, cherche d, F q ' cntre-de- 


truire, ſe detruit en effet; et apres ces jours de ſang | et de carnage, | los Taue Ia fu- 


mee de la a $ eſt diſſipee , 1 1 voĩt d'un oeil triſte 1a terre derates, les arts eh 


W 
| "fevelics, 
44 8 — 3 
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behold the blindneſs of men witli reſpect to che / diſpeaſationy' of 
Providence! A golden age would Ww man be more> poiſonous 
vH .ant>mad widnq ow 29517 o15vinq of H85irobriaer chan 
Dag eh baguborg 11913 16/13 H i flom ,boasbni 20 


feenes, ter nation diſperſ6ei les penples affolblis, fon propr&boitticar' rains, er fn 
puilfince 6clle(aneantic;) 1979v 003 of bot damning 2d _ 95 
£- Grand Dieu l dont la ſoule proces foutignti ly parprr 88. . 
nie Rep; of ds F univers z Vaqaus, qui 3. ene immobile de lem ict 1 5 
« rouler ſous vos pieds toutes les ſpheres celeſtes fans choc et ſans confulion 

« du ſein du repos, reproduiſez à chaque inſtant leurs mouvemens W 0 
„ ſeul regiſſez dans une palx profonde ce nombre ini de cienx et de mondes; 
rende, rendez enfin le calme à la terre agitee ! Qn elle ſoit dans de Hlęnce 
% Qu'z votre voix la diſcorde et la guerre ceſſent de fairs retepter, leurs clameurs 

4 orgueilleuſes !., Dieu- de bonte, auteur de. tous | les Etres, vog regard paterne 
« embraſſent tous les objets de la creation: mais P homme eſt votre etre de clio; 
40 vous avez eclaire ſon ame d' une rayon de votre lumiere immortellè ; comblea 
«os bienfaits en penetrant ſon cœur d' un trait de votre amour: ec ſentiment die 
Wi vin ſe repandant ;par-tout, reunica les gatures,ennemicss 1 ' homme ne(Fpaindes 
plus 3 aſpect de I homme, le fer bamicide n ermern plus ſa main; le feu 9 de 

1 rant de la guerre ne fera pl us la ſource des generations; Tees humaine 
0 maintenant affolblie, e moiſſonnée dans ſa fleur, germera de nouvedy E 
«fe multipliera ſands nombre; la nature 4ccablee' ſous le le /poids de fleaux, Nterite, 


ic abandonnee;, reprendra bientòt avec une aux que gie e ſon ancienne foconditg 3 | 


: . nous, Dieu Bienfaiteur, nous la ſeconderons, nous la cultiverons, nous Pobſer- 
« yerons ſans ceſſe pour vous offrir à chaque inſtant un nouveau tribut de recon- 
« noifſance et d' admiration.“ Buffon Hiftoire Naturelle, vol g. 8. edit. 

[ In Engliſh thus: d Man who is powerful only. by numbers, whoſe ſtrengtli 
conſiſts in the union of forces, and whoſe happineft is to be found alone in à ſtate 

of peace, has yet the madneſe to take arms foro hS own ufer. and fighut tlie 
ruin of his ſpecies. Urged on by inſatiable avarice, and blinded by ambltius ſtill 


more infariable, he baniſhes from his breaft 8 ſentiment of humanity, and, ea- 


er for the deſtruchon of his fellow-creatures, i in v effec A deſtroys himſelf, W len the 
pon of blood ang carnage are” 'palt, when | the vapour "of f glory y is diffipared, h locks 
around 2 a orcowful eye upon t 1 the "u folic? . ne Tees the arts EAtidct, 
the nations di iſperſed; 4 "and 1 population "dead: 0 Ki incls' is "rules; And His 
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then Pandors's- bor 5. 4 gift ſueet in the mouch, bat bitte 


Bieter; in the ſtomach. Ler us then forbear vepining; for the ſub- 
ect before us muſt afford conviction, if any thing can, chat our 
beſt courſe is to ſubmit humbly to whatever befals, and to reſt 
fatisfied, that che world is governed by wiſdomꝭ not by chance. 
What can be expected of barbarians; but utter ignorance of Pro- 
vidence; and of divine goverment? Bur #5 mem ripen in the 

knowledge of cauſes and effects, the benevolence as well as wif⸗ 
dom of a ſuperintending Being become more and more apparent. 
How pleaſant is that obſervation! Beautiful final cauſes without 


« harmony of nature's laws! who from thy permanent celeſtial throne beholdeſt 
« the motion of the nether ſpheres, all · perfect in their courſe which knows no 
& change; who broughteſt from out the womb of reſt by endleſs reproduction 
% thoſe never-ceafing movements; who ruleſt in peace the infinity of worlds: E- 
* ternal God! vouchſafe at length to ſend a portion of that heavenly peace to 
calm the agitated earth. Let every tumult ceaſe: at thy celeſtial voice, no more 
-4 be heard around the proud and clamorous ſhouts of war and difcord. All- 
* bounteous Creator] Author of being ! each object of thy works partakes of thy 
« paternal care; but chief of all, thy choſen creature man. Thou haſt beſtowed 
« on him a ray of thine immortal light: O deign to crown that gift, by penetrating 
« his heart with a portion of thy love. Soon will that heavenly ſentiment, perva- 
4c ding his nature, reconcile each warring and contradictory principle: man will 
no longer dread the ſight of man: the murdering blade will ſleep within its 
t ſheath : the fire of war will ceaſe to dry up the ſprings of generation: the hu- 
man race, now languiſhing and withering in the bloom, will bud afreſh, and 
multiply: nature, which now ſinks beneath the ſcourge of miſery, ſterile and 
“ deflated, will ſoon renew her waſted ſtrength, and regain her firſt fertility. 
©« We, O God of benevolence, we thy creatures will ſecond the bleſſing. It will 
« be ours to beſtow on the earth that culture which beſt can aid her fruitfulneſs 
*« and we will pay to thee the moſt acceptable of ſacrifices, in endleſs gratitude and 
* adoration.” 2812 
How natural is this prayer; how unnatural the ſtate thus anxiouſly requeſted ! 
M. Buffon's devotional fits are fervent: pity it is, that they are not better direfted. 
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HE progreſs of government, accurately : delineated, would 
produce a great volume: in this work there is room but 

for a few hints. What are the means that fit men for ſociety, is 
explained above; but writers are far from being unanimous about 
the means that fit them for government. All agree, that ſubmiſſion 
to our governors is a duty: but they appear to be at a luſs upon 
what foundation to reſt that duty; as if it were not evident, that 
by our nature we are fitted for government as well as for ſocie- 
ty (a). If juſtice or veracity be eſſential to ſociety, ſubmiſſion to 
government is no leſs ſo; and each of theſe equally is declared 
by the moral ſenſe to be our duty. But to qualify man , for go- 
vernment, the duty of ſubmiſſion alone is not. 3 
ty of temper and of talents are alſo neceſſary; and accordingly it is 
ſo ordered by Providence, that there are never wanting in any ſocie- 
ty men who are qualified to lead, as well as men ho are diſpoſed 
to follow. Where a number of people conyene for any purpoſe, 


ſome, will naturally. .afſume authority .ithout., the, formality 
of election, and the ; reſt, will as naturally ſubmit. A regular 
government, founded on laws, was probably not n | ne till 
people bad frequently Tuffered by vicious governors *.” © wa 
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During the infancy of national ſocieties, government is ex- 
tremely ſimple; and no leſs mild than ſimple. No individual is 
by. nature intitled to exerciſe magiſterial authority over his fel- 
lows ; for no individual 1s born with any mark of pre-eminence 
to vouch that he has ſuch A privilege. © But nature teaches reſpect 
for men of age and experience; who accordin "gy take the lead in 
deliberating dndiadvifingy leaving execution toltlisfioung and vi- 
gorous . War indeed cannot be carried on without a command- 
er; but originally his authority was limited to actual war; and he 
returned home a private perſon, even when crotned with victh- 
ry. The wants of men were originally for few, and ſo eaſily N- 
tisfied, as ſeldom to occaſion a controverſy among members of 
the fame tribe. And men, finding vent for their diſſoeial paſte 
ions againſt other tribes, were fond to live peaceably at home! 
Introduction of money made an amazing change. Wealth be⸗ 
ſtow d by fortune, or procured by rapine, made an impreſſion 


on the vulgar: different ranks were recogniſed: the rich ibecams 
imperious, and the poor mutinous. Selfiſhneſs, prevailing! oves - 


ſocial affection, — every man againſt his unn 
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pefinitted to th be will os diſcretion of thoſe who were to rv : till b 

rlence this SHARE e. very inednvenicnt, fo as the thing d NA 
increaſe the ſore uU it ſhould have cured. They. e ee ee 
man's will. became the cauſe of all mens miſery.” , This conſtrained them t- 


come into laws, wherein all men might ſee their duty beforchand, and Enoy the, 


£3 
aldies of tra i, rein them. Hooker's Eccl. Pol. L 1. (10. 
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Zuch as are acquainted with no i manners but what arg. modern, will be pus 
aled to account for the great veneration paid to old — gin "early times“ Before 
writing was invented, old men were the repbſitories of kioWledpe,” which! they at- 
quired by experience; and young men had no'accefs:to knowledge but from chem 


At the ſiege of Troy,, Neſtor, who, had ſeen n een three: generations, 345 the chipf 
viſer and director of the Greeks. But as books are now the moſt patent — 


kndwle e, to which the old and young have acceſs, it 128 Jo ly be obſerved, 
that by the invention of writing and pefating, oid men oll much of their 
priſtine importance tberoigqe 2320 2f% guinigst £87793 & d n N 
41144017 507 | | k men, 
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men, overlooking their natural enemies, gave vent to diſſocial 
paſſions within their own tribe. It became neceflary to ſtrength- 
en the hands of the ſovereign, for repreſſing paſſions inflamed by 
opulence, which tend to a diſſolution of ſociety. This ſight view 
fairly accounts for che gradual progreſs of government from the 
mildeſt form to the moſt deſpotic. The ſecond part of the pro- 
greſs.is more pleaſing. Men long enured to the authority of gor 
vernment, acquire a habit of repreſſing their turbulent paſſions; 
and becoming by degrees regular and orderly, they are eaſily 
reſtrained from doing wrong. 


During the infancy of a 9 * muſt be 9 


becauſe government has no ſufficient authority over the minds of 
men to enforce what are ſevere. But government in time acquires 
authority; and when its authority is firmly rooted in the minds 
of the people, puniſhments more rigorous can be made effectual; 


| and ſuch puniſhments are neceſfarp among a people not yet well 


7 


diſciplined. When men at laſt become regular and orderly under 


a ſteady adminiſtration, puniſhments became leſs and. lefs neceſſa- | 
ry. and the mildeſt are ſufficient (a). The Chineſe government 


is extremely mild, and its puniſhments are in the ſame tone. A 
capital puniſhment is never inſlicted, till the ſentence, be exami- 
ned by a ſovereign court, and approved by the Emperor. Thus 
government, after paſſing through all the intermediate degrees : 
from extreme mildneſs to extreme ſeverity, returns * laſt to Far i 


original temper of mildneſs and humanity *. 82 


1 811130 


An ingenious writer obſer ves, that as our eee eee fo: 
proſperous, 'baniſhment-1o theſe ſettlements is fcarce/a puniſhmeat · He therefore 
propoſes, that criminals be tranſported to Hudſon's bay, or to ſome other unculti- 


vated country. My doubt is, that in proportion as manners improve, the ſeverity 
of f puniſhment ought to be mitigated. Perhaps, the tranſportation'to any of o 


America colonies, tho leſs dreadful than formerly, may homever be no A _ , 


cient puniſhment for theft, or other crime of no deeper dye. 
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F all governments, democracy is the' moſt turbulent: de- 
ſpotiſm, "which benumbs the mental faculties, "and Telakes 

every Ipting of action, is in the oppoſite extreme. för bert 
ments, whether monarchical or republican,” ſtanck i wie AH 
they probte aRivity, but ſeldom any dangerbus excefs. Winde 
Pure democracy, Uke that of Athens, Argos, and Carthage, 
is ikke very wofſt form of government; if we make net defpus 
eit in Ay The" people, in whond reſices the {ovedurgit 
power,” are” inſblent in proſperity, timid in advergtyf erb in 
anger, Rina and prodigal in affection, and incapable of em 
bracing ſteacily 4 prudent meaſure, Thucydides relates I, 
chi” Apis" with” 4 gällant army of Spartans Turrdundetlla e 
affffy of ige; at tho ſecure of victory, ſufſeretb thetil bgn 
retfent,. ußöti Item aſfurances from Thraſyllus, che Arias gec 
neral, of tlrtlirtititig all differences in an amicable*treaty:!/4Agig!! 


perhaps juſtly, was bitterly” cenſured” for ſuffering vic Gunfpe 


out of his hands v but the Argians, dreaming of victory Nhen / the 
danger was over; brought their general to triah confiſcanad his. 
Nets, abt would have ftoned him to deach, had he not taken“ 
* * in a temple. Two Athenian generals, after one 2 Re 
roy; being intent om a ſecond, deputed.) perform, 
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the laſt duty to their dead. A violent ſtorm prevented Therame- 
nes from executing the traſt repoſed in him; but it did not pro- 
vent the people of Athens from putting cheir two generals to death, 
as if they had neglected their duty. The fate of Socrates is a ſad 
inſtance, of the changeable, as well as violent, diſpoſition of a de- 
mocratical ſtate. He was condemned to death, for attempting in- 
novations in the eſtabliſned religion: the ſentence” was groſdty 
unjuſt; for he attempted no innovation; but only, among his 
friends, expreſſed purer notions of the Deity than were common 
in Greece at that time. But his funeral obſequies were ſcaroe 
ended, when bitter remorſe ſeized the people. Has accuſers were 
put to death without trial, every perſon baniſhed who had contri- 
buted to the ſentence pronounced againſt him, and his ſtatue was. 
erected in the moſt public part of the city. The great Scipio, in his 
camp near Utica, was ſurrounded with three Carthaginian armies, 
which waited only for day-light to fall upon him. He prevented 
the impending blow, by ſurpriſing them in the dead of night; 
which gave him a complete victory. This misfortune, for it could 
ſcarce be called bad conduct, provoked the democracy of Carthage, 
to pronounce ſentence of death againſt Aſdrubal their general. 
Great trading towns cannot flouriſh, if they be not faithful to 
their engagements, and honeſt in their dealings: Whence then 
the fider Punica? A democracy is in its nature raſh, violent, and 
fluctuating; and the Carthaginians merited the 8 not as 
individuals, but as a democratical ſtate. 
A commonwealth governed by the beſt citizens, is very diſfer- 

ent from a democracy, where the mob rules. At the ſame time, tlie 
ſolid foundation of ſuch a commonwealth, is equality among the 
citizens. Inequality of riches cannot be prevented in a commer- 
cial ſtate; but inequality of privileges may be prevented, by en- 
cluding no citizen from the opportunity of commanding as well 
as of obeying. The invidious diſtinction of Patrician and Plebeian 
- | was 
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was a groſe malady in the Roman republic, a perpetual ſource, of 
diſſenſion between two bodics; of men, .aqually; well born, e- 


qually ieh, and equally fit for war. Thiscilł poiſed government 


would have put an end to the republie, had not che Plebeians pre- 
vailed, who were the more numerous. That reformation; produ- 
ced to Rome om” neee to nn aun 
veal (104 31122 7500 16419 9113 iti 3850 

a is the beſt form 5 e bor 4 mal 
Nats: there is little room for inequality of rank or of property; 
and the people ean act in a body. Monarchy is preferable for a 
large ſtate, where the people, widely ſpread, cannot be eaſily 
collected into a body. Attica was a kingdom, while irs twelve 
cantons vrere remote from each other, and but ſlenderly connected. 
Theſeus, by collecting the people of figure into the city of Athens, 
and u W 
Attica to be a commonwealth. | N 
When a nation becomes great ws analen tand Gnted for 


being a commonwealth. Ambition is apt to trample upon juſtice; 


ſelfiſhneſs upon patriotifm ; and the public is ſacrificed to private 
views. To prevent corruption from turning. incurable, the only 
remedy is a {tri rotation in office, which ought never to be diſ- 
penſed with on any pretext *.... By ſuch rotation, every citizen in 
his turn governs and is governed: the higheſt office is limited as 
to time, and the greateſt men in the Rate muſt ſubmit to the ſa- 
cred law of obeying as well as of commanding. A man long ac- 
guſtomed. to power, is not happy in a private ſtation : that cor- 
Tupung habit nn * an — e WO nnd] 
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n eee with fuch a rotation n + ied to a group of jets 

- Beau, riſing one above another in beautiful order, and preſerving the ſame order 
i, deſcending; mers 4 the group continues in variable, bus the forming parts 
are aduays c changing · 
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private life; which is more agreeable by variety, and contributes 
no leſs to virtue than to happineſs. It was that form of govern- 
ment in ancient Rome, which produced citizens without num- 
ber, illuſtrious for virtue and talents. Reflect upon Cineinnatus, 
eminent among heroes for diſintereſted love to his country. Had 
he been a Briton, a ſeat in parliament would have (gratified his am- 
bition, as affording the beſt opportunity of ſerving: his country. 
In parliament he joins the party that appears the moſt zealous for 
the public. Being deceived in his friends, patriots in name only 
not in reality, he goes over to the court; and after fighting the 
battles of the miniſtry for years, he is compelled. by a ſhattered 
fortune to accept a poſt or a penſion. Fortunate Cincinnatus 
born at a time and in a country where virtue was the paſſport to 
power and glory. Cincinnatus, after ſerving with honour and 


reputation as chief magiſtrate, cheerfully retired to a private ſta- 
tion, in obedience to the laws of his country: nor was that change 
hem PN man who was not 1 by a long, habir of | 


vn | 

Political writers define a free ſtate to be, ths the anda 
got by laws of their own making. This definition is lame; 
for laws made by the people are not always juſt. There were 


Jpany unjuſt laws enacted in Athens during the democratical- go- 


vernment ; and in Britain inſtances are not wanting of laws, not 
only unjuſt, but oppreſſive. The true definition of a free ſtate, 
is, where the legiſlature adheres ſtrictly to the laws of nature; 
and calculates every one of its regulations for improving ſociety, 
and for promoting induſtry and honeſty among the people. If that 
definition be juſt, deſpotiſm is the worſt ſpecies of government; 
being contrived to ſupport arbitrary will in the ſovereign, without 
regarding the laws of nature, or the good of ſociety. The lawleſs 
cruelty of a King of Perſia, is painted to the life by a ſingle ex- 
preſſion of a * 1 That every time he left the King's 
TY apartment, 
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„apartment, he was inclined- to feel with his hand whether his 
«head was on his ſheulders.“ In the Ruſſian empire, men ap- 
proatch the tlrrone with terror: the flighteſt pohticalb intrigue is a 
ſufficient foundation for baniſhing the greateſt nobleman to Sibe- 
ria, and for confiſcating his eſtate. Tlie laws of that empire ſmelt 
no leſs rank of ſlavery than of oppreſſion. No perſon dares game 
with money chat bears the impreſſion of the preſent ſovereigu : a 
man going alofig the ſtreet tlrat fronts rhe Emperor's apartment, 
maſt pull off his hat; and it is a heinous treſpaſs to write a letter 
with tlie Emperor's name in ſmall characters. Deſpotiſm is every 
where the ſame: it was high treaſon to ſell a ſtatue of 'a Roman 
Emperor; and it was doubted, whether iti was not high treaſon, 
to hit an Emperor's ſtatue with a ſtone thrown at random (a). 
When Eliſabeth Empreſs of Ruſſia was on deathbed no perfon 
durſt enquire about her; and even after her death, it was not at firſt 
ſafe to ſpeak of it. The deep ſilence of the Ruſſians upon: matters 
of government, ariſes from the encouragement given ta accufa- 
tions of treaſon. The byſtanders muſt lay hold of the perſon a- 
cuſed: a father arreſts his ſon, a ſon his father, and nature ſuffers 
in filence. The accuſed with the aceuſer are hurried to:, priſon, 

chere to remain till they be tried in the fecret court of chancery. 
That court, compoſed of a few miniſters named by che Emperor, 
have the lives and fortunes of all at their mercy. The nobility, 
ſlaves to the crown, are prone to retaliate upon their inferiors. 
They impoſe taxes at pleaſure upon their n and frequently 
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* The Ser len is a A ſtriking example of hd Vie 67 paffion, indiul- 
geld in a deſpotic government, where men ini power are Unter flo cohtrol. Tho- 
mas Pereyra, a Portugueſe general, having aſſiſted the King of Pegu in a danger- 
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— Ser vility and depreſſion of mind in the ſubjects . of a deſpotic | 
government, cannot be better marked chan in the funeral rites of a 


Romen Emperor, deſeribed by Herodian (a). The body being 
burnt privately, a waxen image repreſenting the Emperor is laid 


in a bed of ſtate. On the one ſide fix the ſenators ſeveral hours 
daily, clothed in black ; and on the other, the moſt, reſpectable 
matrons, clothed in White. The ceremony laſts ſeven days, dus 
ring which the, phyſicians. from time to time approach che bed, 
and declare the Emperor to be worfe and worſe. When the day 
comes of, declaring him dead, the molt dignified of the nobility 
carry che bed upon their {houlders, and place it in the old. forum, 
where the Roman magiſtrates. formerly laid down. their. _ 
Then begin doleful ditties, ſung to his memory by boys and w 
men. Theſe being ended, the bed is carried to the Campus — 
tizs, and there burnt upon a high ſtage with, great ſolemnity. 
When the flames aſcend, an eagle is let looſe, which is ſuppoſed to 
carry the ſoul of the Emperor to heaven, Is that farce leſs, ridir 
culous than a pupper-ſhew ? Is it not much more. ridiculous ? 
Dull muſt have been the ſpeRator who could behold the ſolem- 
nity without ſmiling at leaſt, if not laughing outright; but the 
Romans were cruſhed by deſpotiſm, and nothing could provoke 


them, to laugh. That ridiculous farce continued to be ated till 


the time of Conſtantine : how much later, I know not. 


c 
2 is AT + 33F 


ous war with his neighbour of Siam, was a prime favourite at court, having ele- 
phants of ſtate, and a guard of his own countrymen. , One day coming from 
court mounted on an clephant, and hearing muſic in a houſe where a marriage was 
celebrating berwecn a daughter of the family and her lover, he went into the 
houſe, and defired to ſce the bride; The parents took the viſit for a great ho- 
nour, and cheerfully preſented her. He was inſtantly ſmit with her beauty, or- 
Hexed | his guards to ſeize her, and to carry. her to his palace. , The ARE as 
Uiele able to bear che afront as to revenge it, cut his own chroat. 
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The fineſt countries have been depopulated by deſpotiſm; wit- 
neſs -Greeve, Egypt, and the Leſſer Aſia,” Tbe river Menam, in 
the kingdom of Siam, overflows anually like the Nile, depoſiting 
4 quantity of lime, which proves a rich manute. The Ne Le 
to riſe gradually as the rice grows; and retires to its channel 
when che rice, approaching to maturity, needs no longer to be 
watered Nature befide has Beftow'd on that rich country variety 
of delivious fruits, requiring ſcarce any culture. II ſuch a 7 
diſe, would one imagine that the Siamites are a miſerable peo 
The government is deſpotic, and the ſubjects are ſlaves: they 12 
work for their monarch ſix months every year, without wages, 
and even without receiving any food from him. What renders 
them ſtill more miſerable, is, that they have no protection either 
for cheir perſons or their goods: the grandees are expoſed to the 
rapacity of the King and his courtiers ; and the lower ranks are 
expoſed to the rapacity of the grandees. When a man has the 
misfortune to poſſeſs a tree remarkable for good fruit, he is re- 
quired in the name of the King, or of a courtier, to preſerve, the 
fruit for their uſe. Every proprietor of a garden in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, muſt pay a yearly fum to the Keeper "of | 
che elephants; otherwiſe it will be laid wafte by theſe animals, 
whom it is high treaſon to moleſt. From the ſea-port of Mergel | 
to the capital, one travels' ten or twelve days, throngh immenſe 
plains of a rich ſoil, finely watered. That country appears to 
have been formerly cultivated, but is now quite depoprilated,” and 
left to tigers and elephants. Formerly, an immenſe commerce 
was carried on in that fertile country: hiſtorians atteſt, that in 
the middle of the fixteenth century above a thoufand foreign 
ſhips frequented its ports annually, But the King, tempted with 
fo much riches, endeavoured to engrofs all the commerce of His 
country; by which means he annihilated ſticceſſively mines, ma- 
nufactures, and even — The country is depopulated, 
109 and 
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and few remain chere but beggars. In the iſland Ceylon; the 
ing is ſole proprietor of che land; and the people are fupinety 
indolent: their Buts are mean; without anything He fartiiture: 
their food is fruit chat grows ſpontanecuſſy ; and their covering 
is a piece of coarſe cloth, wrapped round tlie middle. The ſettle- 
ment of the Dutch Eaſt-India company at the Cape of Good Hope, 
is profitable to them in their eommeree with che Eaſt lade; 
and it would be much more profitable, if they gave proper en- 
couragement to the tenants and poſſeſſors of their lands. But 
theſe poor people are ruled with a rod of iron: what the company 

wants, is extorted from them at ſo low a price, as ſcarce tõ afford 
them common neceſſaries. Avarice, like many other irregular 
paſſions, obſtructs its own gratification: were induſtry duly en- 
couraged, the product of the ground would be in greater plenty, 
and goods be afforded voluntarily at a lower price than they are at 
preſent obtained by violence. The Peruvians are a ſad example of the 
effects of tyranny; being reduced to a ſtate of ſtupid inſenſibility. 
No motive to action influences them; neither riches, nor luxury, 

nor ambition: they are even indifferent about life. The ſingle 

pleaſure they feel, is to get drunk, in order to forget their miſery. 
The provinces of Moldavia, Walachia, and Beſſarabia, ſituated 
between the 43d and 48th degrees of latitude, are defended on 
three fades: by the Nieſter, the Black ſea, and the Danube, The 
climate of that region, and the fertility of its ſoil, render it not 

inferior to any other country in Europe. Its paſtures in particular 
are excellent, producing admirable horſes, with an incredible 
number of ſheep and horned cattle; and its induſtrial fruits, ſuch 
as corn, wine, oil, honey, and wax, were formerly produced in 
great plenty. So populous was that region a fe centuries ago, 
that the Prince of Walachia was able, in that province alone, to 

raiſe an army of ſe venty thouſand men. ; Yet, notwithſtanding all 
theſe advantanges, the wretched policy of the Turkiſ government 
has 
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has reduced theſe provinces to be almolt a deſert. A deſpotic ga» 
vernment ſtifles in the birth all the bounties gf. .nature,;jand, ren- 
ders: the: fineſt. ſyots of the globe equally ſterile with its harren 
mountains. When a. patnotic/ king travels about to viſit His 
dominions, he is received with acclamations of joy. A deſpotic 
prince dares not hope for ſuch reception: he is locked up in his 
ſeraglio, ignorant of what, paſſes ; and indolently ſyffers his people 
to be pillaged, without even hearing ef their diſtreſſes . 71 hne 
At che ſame time, deſpotiſm, 'tho' calculated to ele vate the ſove- 
reign above the rules of juſtice, and to make him the only free per- 
ſon in his dominions, tends above all other governments to render 
him inſecure. He becomes odious by oppreſſion; and: every hand 
would be raiſed againſt him, bur for the reſtrain of fear. A fi- 
ation ſo tickliſh, lays him open to every bold ſpirit, /prompted by 
revenge to ſeek his ruin, or by ambition to uſurp his throne. In 
that reſpect, Ruſſia and Turky are preciſely ſimilar : conſpiracies 
againſt the ſovertign are equally frequent, and equally ſucceſsful. 
The moment an uſurper ſeizes the palace, all obſtructions va- 
niſh: all proſtrate themſelves before the throne, without enqui- 
ring about the poſſeſſor's title. In that manner was the ꝓreſent 
Empreſs of Ruſſia eſtabliſhed, notwithſtanding a very unfavour- 
able cireumſtanee, chat of dethroning her o¼un huſband Peter III. 
No free ſpirit regrets ſuch events in a deſpotic governnient: the 
only ching to be regretted is, chat they concern the monarch on- 
"by not the people, who remain abject ſlaves as formerly. The 
pteſent Empreſt, ſenſible of lier precarious ſituation, is intent to 
humanize her people, and to moderate che defpotifin, Im that 
view; ſhe has publiſtied a code of laws fit for a limited monarchy, 
and expreſſing great regard to the lives, hberties, and property, 
of her ſubjects. F ruloBls WW togoand 547 3Rrd8 
n with. an dle moderation chat 3 ean 
ore te f ot to wife 74 Wot 54H ,2« QI admit, 
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admit, is inconſiſtent with liberty of the preſs. Political pam- 
phlets, and even news- papers, are no leſs uſeful for inſtructing the 
King, chart for fecuring his fubjects. In Franee, the miniſtry arg 
depri ved of that means/ of acquiring knowledge; and are reduced 
to the neceſſity of truſting to inſinuating men, who cunningly 
ereep into favour, with a view: to their gen inter eſt. . After the 
late peace 156g, chat miniſtry formed a plan for eſtabliſhing, a co- 
jony in Guiana; and no fewer than trrelve thouſand perſons were 
landed tliere all at one time. But ſu groſsly ignorant were they 
of the preparacions neceſſary for planting a colony in the torrid 
zone, that eontagious diſtaſes, occaſioned by unwholeſome food, 
and want of accommodation, left not a ſingle perſon alive. This 
could not have happened in England : every article of manage 
ment would have been mu and light would have broke in 

from every quarter. 1 
I have inſiſted longer upon the ede effQs of 13 
than perhaps is neceſſary; but I was fond of the opportunity to 
juſtify, or rather applaud, the ſpirit of liberty ſo eminent in the 
inhabitants of Britain. I now proceed to compare different forms 
of government, with reſpect to various particulars; beginning 
with patriotiſm. Every form of government muſt be good that 
inſpires patriotiſm; and the beſt form to envigorate chat noble 
paſſion, is a commonwealth founded on rotation of power, where 
it is the ſtudy of thoſe in office, to do good, and to merit appro- 
bation from their fellow- citizens. In the Swiſs Cantons, the ſa- 
laries of magiſtrates and publie officers, are ſcaree ſufficient to 
defray their expences; and thoſe worthy perſons deſire no other 
recompenſe, but to be eſteemed and honoured'®, A republic ſo 
1 uf of |  Niodelled, 
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modelled, 9 inſpires virtues of exeryiſbrt. The: penꝑle uf Switzer: 
tand ſeldom think of a writing to con,THp 8 a hargain: DA law 
is ſcarte ko-] τ among them; and lihany æhere are ⁰ have net 
ver heard of an advocate nor of an attorheyan Their dderg are. ger 
ver ſhiit but in winter. It is patriotiſm chat; Monxeſttieu has in 
view, when he prondunees virtue to be the leading prineiple in a 
republic. He has reaſon to term it ſoſ beaauſel patrieti ſmm is con: 
nected with every {ſociab virtue ; and em it vaniſhes, men regard 
themſelves only, not their fellow- citizens Democracy will never 
be recommended by any enlightened politician, as a good. form of 
t; were it ſor no other reaſon, but chat patritiſm gan- 
not long dubäält where: the mob governs; In monarchy, che, Ring 
is exalted ſo high above his ſubjects, that his nainaſters, are, little 
better than ſervants. Such condition is not friendly to pas 
man it is as little friendly to ambition ; for miniſters, are, ſtill 
bs the "only remaining purſuit, promotes: avazice 70 be their. 
ling paſſion. Now, if patriotiſin be not found in miniſterz, Who 
have power, far leſs in men who have no power; and chus in 
monarchy, riches are preferred before virtue, and every vitious 
offspring of avarice has free courſe. i VJ ,mitinoi 1159 (03594 
2 © Without Piercing to n can have 199; juſt, N 
tion of the various forins that government aſſumes in different 
ſtates. mne in of r different . and ſo is a repu- 
2.1119-9 0492 11503 ot {10136 7 
the Pat tobnelr e ee to its own ee ee conſtant iaflux of 
Eckes zuto the capital. Parriotiſm is obſerved af late years/t9, be on the, decline a- 
2 morig che citizens of Bern; and no wonder, conſiderig that . d ſelfihneſs 
are the never- failing offspring of opulence. When ſelfiſhneſs becomes the ruling 


paſſion of that people, thoſe in power will pilfer the public treaſure, which is im- 
— and enrich themſelves with the ſpoils of the republic. Confuſion and a- 
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blic. Rome and Carthage, the two great rival republics of an- 
cient times, differed widely in their original conſtitution. Much 
has been ſaid, of theſe republics by hiſtorians and political wri- 
ters. There is one point of compariſon, that will ſet in a clear 
light the difference of their conſtitutions, with reſpect to peace 
and war. Carthage, advantageouſly ſituated for commerce, be- 
came a great and flouriſhing trading town. The Carthaginians 
having no object but riches, admitted none into a participation of 
their privileges. War was againſt their genius: but conqueſt was 
not, if it prodw. ed wealth; and therefore they made war in order 
to load their new ſubjects with taxes. Rome, on the contrary, was 
ill ſituated for commerce : its inhabitants were from the begin- 
ning employed in war, either defenſive or offenſive. Their great 
object accordingly was power; to which end, they were always 
diſpoſed to adopt as citizens the beſt of thoſe they conquered. 
Thus Rome became a city of warriors, Carthage of merchants. 
The: ſubjects. of the latter were always ripe, for a revolt, while the 
ſubjects of the former were always faithful. Between two fuch 
ſtates, there could be no equality in war; and had the Carthagi- 
nians been as ſkilful in politics as they were in commerce, they 
would have avoided, with the ſtricteſt circumſpection, every occa- 
fon of quarrel with the Romans. Rome employ'd its on citi- 
zens in war: Carthage had none to employ but mercenaries. In 
an offenſive war, the object of the latter was riches; that of the 
former was power and glory, moti ves much ſuperior, and more 
animating. In a defenſive war, the difference is infinite between 
mercenaries, who have no intereſt but to receive their pay, and ci- 
tizens, who fight for their country, and for their wives and chil- 
dren. What then are we to think of Hannibal, who, reverſing 
the laws of nature, carried on war againſt the Romans wich an 
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greateſt General the world ever ſuw. If any one is to be excepted, 
it is the preſent King of Pruſſia. £21 yiabiw 2 D919Htib - em 461915 
I next compare different forms of government, with peer te 
. the influence of opulence. Riches, which, jbinetdt wick ambition, 
produce bold attempts for power, are however not "dangerous in 
monarchy, where the ſovereign is ſo far ſuperior, as to humble to 
the duſt the moſt aſpiring of his ſubjects. But riches; Joined with 
ambition, are dangerous in a republic? ambitibn will ſuggeſt the 
poſſibility of ſowing diſſenſion among che leaders; riches WII 
make the attempt ſucceſsful; and then adieu to the republic. 
Wealth, accumulated by commerce in Carthage and in Athens; 
extinguiſhed patriotiſm, and rendered their demobracy unjuſt, 
violent, and tyrannical. It had another bad effect; which was; 
to make them ambitious of conqueſt. The fage Plutarch charges 
Themiſtocles with the ruin of Athens. That great man,“ ſays 
he, * infpired his countrymen with dere af WP leer That 
% power produced extenſive commerce, and conſequently riches : : 
* riches again, beſide luxury, inſpired the Athenians with a high 
opinion of their power, and made them raſhly engage in eyery 
* quarrel among their neighbours.” Suppreſs the names, and 
one will believe it to be a cenſure on the conduct of Britain. Sbe⸗ ic- 
ceſsful commerce prompted the Carthaginians, againft their! natu- 
ral intereſt, to make war for gain. Had they been ſucceſsful a- 
gainſt the Romans, both nations would have fallen a facrifice to 
tlie ambition of Hannibal: after ſubduing Italy, what Carthagi- 
nian durſt have oppoſed that glorious conqueror, returifin ng. with 
a victorious army, devoted to his will? That event was long 
dreaded by Hanno, and the wiſer part of the Carthaginian ſenate; 
and hence their ſcanty ſupplies to Hannibal. But what is only a 
ſuppoſition with reſpect to Carthage, proved to: be x the. fate of 
Rome. Tnequality of rank, opulence, and luxury. re laxed every 
fundamental principle of the commonwealth, particularly rotation 
of 
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of power, which ought to have been their palladium. Conqueſt at 
a diſtance, led them unwarily, in ſome iniſtances, to ſuſpend that 
fundamental law; of which Cæfar availed himſelf in his Gallic 
war, by debauching from their duty the beſt diſcip! ined army of 
the republic: and it was that army, under à leader little inferior 
to Hannibal, which determined the fate of Rome. 
I Mats ick l. foul territory, fuch as Hamburgh or Holland, 
may fubſiſt long as à com⁰jꝗẽůiDeafch, without much hazard from 
the opulence of individuals. But an extenſive territory in” the 
Hands of a few opulent proprietors, 'is' dangerous in a common- 
wealth; becauſe of their influence over numbers ho depend on 
chem for bread! Thie iſland of Britain is tob large for à common- 
wealth. This occurred to a profound political writer (a) who does 
honour to his country ; and to remedy the evil, he propoſes” an 
Agrarian law. But it is vain to think, that accumulation of 
land can be prevented by an Agrarian law: à truſt-deed is a rea- 
dy ſcreen for covering accumulation beyond law: and dark tranf- 
actions will be carried on without end; ſimilar to what is practi- 
fed, moſt diſhoneſtly, by thoſe who elect and are elected members 
of parliament. When ſuch comes to be the condition of land- 
property,; the Agrarian law will be fipe for diſfoftlo un. 
In early times, wwe diſcover greater variety of karäcter than dt 
preſent; among ſovereigns eſpecially, who are not taught to go- 
vern their paſſions. Peruſing the hiſtory of Spain in particular, 
one ũs ſtrueł with an amazing variety of character in the 'Moorith 
Kings. In ſome of them, outrageous cruelty; in bthiers, mild- 
neſs, and affection for their people: in ſome, unbounded ainblf 
tion, ſurmounting every obſtacle of juſtice and humanity ;' ; int ð- 
chers, ſtrict attention to commeree and to every moral virtue ; bine 
Us up treaſure; ; ſome ſquandering 3 volupruôttfnefd; 
HA 
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ſome cultivating, peace; ſome fond of war, During the. nanage 
al ſosiety, men exert. their pacural , bigs, Mit ont reſervs ;. ig che 
progrels of ſociety, ; they, are taught) tn, moderate, their turbnlgnr 
Paſſions + at laſt mild and courtly behaviour, produced by educa- 
tion and imitation, give an air to men of figure as if they were 
all copies from one original; which. is, Peculiariy the caſq in 
France The mildneſs; of external behaviour, muſh, have, af cnſi- 
derable influence on the. internal part ; for nothing kent JMOFE.F 
ſoften or to ſuppreſs a paſſion, than never to give at vent; and for 
that reaſon, abſolute monarchy in France is far from being ſo 
dreadful as it was formerly. It is at preſent far from being yigr 
lent or ſanguinary; the manners of the people having the fame 
influence there, that laws have in a free country. The King, de- 
licate with reſpect to his conduct, and dreading the cenſure of the 
world, is guilty of few exceſſes; and che people, tame and ſub- 
miſlive, are eafily kept in order. Among men of rank, 10 be dif- 
charged the, court, or do be relegated to che countryrleats,: ks 
ne than a capital puniſhmennt. 
We finiſh this ſhort eſſay with a een of different govexa- 
ments as to the execution of Jaws, Laws relative to, property aba 
pecuniary intereſt, arg every where, preſerved in. viggur, cheeauſe 
che violation. of chem burts many. Laws reſpeQing, the, hh, 

are kept alive in monarchical governments; becauſe the King. 

hom. execution of law is intruſted, ſeldom benefits by their 

eure n. For a ſteady execution of ſuch laws a democracy has 
nothing to rely on but patriotiſin g, and when that ſuhſides, ſuch 
E fall aſleep, The reaſon is, chat the powers; boch ef legiſla- 
tion and execution center in the people; and a multitude, fre- 
quently, ng. better than a mob, will never with conſtancy direct: ex- 
ecutian againſt, themſelves,  .. DIL U ml 121 101520 (14 2aqsd 
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Hen tribes, originally ſmall, ſpread wider and wider by 
population till they become neighbours, the ſſighteſt dif- 
ferences enflame mutual averfion, and inſtigate hoſtilities that ne- 
ver end. Weak tribes unite for defence againſt the powerful, and 
become inſenſibly one people: other tribes are ſwallow'd up by 
conqueſt. And thus ſtates become more and more extenſive, rift | 
they are confined by ſeas or mountains. Spain originally contain 
ed many ſmall ſtates, which » were e all brought under the Roman 


Fi 


were united in one creat kingdom, Portugal ſtill maintains its in- 
dependency, a blefling it owes to the weakneſs of Spain, not to 
advantage of ſituation. The ſmall ſtates of Italy were ſubdued by 
the Romans; and thoſe of Greece by Philip of Macedon, and His 
ſon Alexander. Scotland eſcaped narfowly the paws 'of Edward J. 
of England; and would at laſt have been conquered by its more 
potent mor EY not ng «org age * bY a nn. 
unlon. nolan ont 

But at that rate, have we not reaſon to dread the union ”"_ 
nations under one univerſal monarch ?-- "There are ſeveral cauſes 
that for ever will prevent a calamity ſo dreadful. The local firua- 
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tion of ſome countries, defended by ſtrong natural barriers, is one 
of theſe. Britain is defended by the ſea; and ſo is Spain, except 
vrhere divided from France by the Pyrenean mountains. Europe 
in general, by many barriers of ſeas, rivers, and mountains, is 
fitted for ſtates of moderate extent: not ſo Aſia, which being di- 
vided into very large portions, is prepared by nature for extenſive 
monarchies . Ruſſia is the only exception in Europe; a weak 
kingdom by fituation, tho' rendered formidable by the extraordi- 
nary talents of one man, and of more than one woman. 

A ſecond cauſe is the weakneſs of a great ſtate. The n 


of a ſtate doth. not increaſe with its bulk, more chan chat of a, 
An; overgrown. empire, far from being formidable to its n. 
bours, falls to pieces by its weight and unwieldyneſs. Its fron» 

tiers are not eaſily guarded: witneſs France, which is much weak» 
ened by that circumſtance, tho its greater part is bounded by the 
ſea. Patriotiſm vaniſhes in a great monarchy: the provinces 
have no mutual connection; and the diſtant provinces, which 
muſt be governed by baſhaws, are always ripe for a revolt. To 
ſecure Nicomedia, which had frequently ſuffered by fire, Plin | 
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En Aſie on à toujours vu de grands we; en Europe his ont jnmals pu 
_— Oeſt que VAſic que nous connoifſons a de plus grandes -plaines + elle 
eſt; coupee en plus grands morceaux par les montagnes et les mers; et comme 4 
elt plus au. Pig, | les \ ſources y fone Hike aiſement taries, les myntagnes y ſoot m 
couvertes des nieges, "et les fleuves, moins rofſis, y torment des moindres W 
Ver lei Klix, Nb. 17. b. 6. — [ 2 thus : < In Afia there have alwys been 
kt" great empirts i ſuch could never ſubſiſt in Europe. The geaſon is, that in Aſis 
A there are larger plains, and it is cut by mountains and ſeas into more extenſive 
ﬀs diviſions: 55 it Jigs, mare to the ſouth, ug ſprings pre, more, cafily dried up, 
„ the mountains are leſs covered with "hom, a an the rivers propor ;xifonally haller 
"(hh lets könkderäble barriers,” - sien Je htte SHAME th 
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and fifty men. $0 infirm at that period was the Roman empire, 
that Trajan durſt nat put che rauer in execution, W ee 

ARCES even from that ſmall bod e. 
The chief cauſe is the luxury and effeminacy of a great mo- 
eee which leave no appetite for war, either. in the ſovereign 
or in his ſubjects. Great inequality of rank in an extenſive king - 
dom, occaſioned by a conſtant flow of riches into the capital, in- 
troduces ſhow, expenſive; living, luxury, and ſenſuality. Riches, 
by affording gratification to every ſenſual appetite, become an. 
idol to which all men bow the knee; and when riches are wor- 
Mippedl as a paſſport to power, as well as to pleaſure, they corrupt 
the heart, eradicate every virtue, and foſter every vice. In ſuch 
diſſolution of manners, contradictions are reconciled: avarice and 
meanneſs unite with vanity; diſſimulation and cunning, with 
ſplendor. Where ſuhjects are ſo corrupted, what will the prince 
be, who is not taught to moderate his paſſions, who meaſures ju- 
ſtice by appetite, and who is debilitated by corporeal pleaſures ? 
Such a prince never thinks of heading his own troops, nor of ex 
tending his dominions. Moſtazen, the laſt: Califf of Bagdat, is a 
conſpicuous; inſtance of the degeneracy deſcribed. His kingdom 
being invaded by the Tartars in the year 1258, he ſhut himſelf up 
in his ſeraglio with his debauched companions, as in profound 
peace; and, ſtupiſied with ſloth and voluptuouſneſs, was the only 
perſon: who appeared careleſs about the fate of his empire: A. 
King of Perſia, being informed that the Turks had made them- 
ſelves maſters of his beſt provinces, anſwered, that he was indif- 
ferent about their ſucceſs; provided they would not diſturb him 
in his city of Iſpahan. Hoatſang, the laſt Chineſe Emperor of 
che Chineſe race, hid himſelf in his palace, while the Tartars 
were wreſiing from him his northern provinces, and Liſtching, a 
rebel mandarine, was wreſtling from him the remainder. The 
TN ſtrangled herſelf in her apartment; and the Emperor, 
making 
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making a laſt effort, followed her example. The ninth Chineſe 
Emperor of the blood of Genhizcan, addicted to women and 
prieſts, was deſpiſed by his people. A perſon without à name, 
who had been a ſervant in a convent of Bonzes, putting himſelf 
at the head of ſome robbers, 1 the monarch, and extin- 
guiſhed the royal family. 2924-36914) Adel cit 11,76 + 

The Tonquineſe, after a (onal Gifs to che . of 
China, regained their independence, and were governed by Kings 
of their own, nation. Theſe princes having by long peace become 
indolent, luxurious, and effeminate, abandoned the government 
of the kingdom to . their miniſters. 9 The governor of Cochin- 
china, being at a great diſtance from the capital, revoltec firſt: 
and that country became a ſeparate kingdom. The governor of 
Tonquin, within which province the King reſided, uſurped the 
ſovereignty: but reſpecting the royal family, he enly locked wp 
the King in his palace; leaving to the King's deſcendents the 
name of Bova, 8 or King, with ſome ſhadow of royalty. B The u- 
ſurper and his ſucceſſors content themſelves with the title of 
Cbova, or Generaliſſimo; which ſatisfies the people, who pierce 
no deeper than what eyeſight diſcovers. A revolution of the ſame 
Kind happened in Japan. Similar cauſes produce fimilar effects 
The haxurieus and indolent ſucceſſors of Charlemagne in the kings 
dom of France, truſting their power and authority with the mairs 
of their palace, were never ſeen in public, and were ſeldom heard 
of. The great power of | theſe officers, inflamed them with an 
appetite for more. Pepin and his ſucceſſors were for a long time 
kings de facto, leaving to the rightful! ſovereign nothing but the 
empty name. Charles Martel reigned for ſome time without e- 
ven naming a king. And at laſt Pepin the younger, ann. 751, 
throwing off ae mem n unn King of 
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feminacy in che monarchs, deſcribes the danger of revolutions, 
from ambitious men bred to war, in the following words. “ En 
eneffet il toit naturel que des Empereurs nontris dans les fatigues 
de la guerre, qui parvenoient à faire deſtendre du trone une fa- 
mille noyèe dans les delices, eonſervaſſent la vertu qu' ils avoi- 
ent eprouvèe fi utile, et craigniſſent les voluptés qu ils avoient 
ne fi funeftes. Mais après ces trois ou quatre premiers pri ners; 
a corruption, le luxe, F oiſivétég les delices, s emparent des 
„ fucceſſeurs; ils s' enferment dans le palais, leur eſprit s' affoi- 
erbt, jeur vie s accoureit, la famille decline; les grands s' Elè vent, 
es ennuques s acreditent, on ne met fur le trone que des en- 
44 fans; le palais devient ennemi de empire, un people oiſif qu 
% f habite; ruine celui qui travaille; / Empereur eſt tuè ou deſtruit 
par un uſurpateur, qui fonde une famille, dont le troiſieme on 
màquatrieme — va dans le meme — renßernan en- 

* core“ (a).“ 5E 1633 1 JR) 907 583 

Little then! have we to We hap this coaliciont fall ad- 
vows into an univerſal monarchy. We ſee indeed in the hiſtory 
r e een inſtances of the 1 from 
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t was indeed natural, that emperors, trained up to all che fatighies of was, 
% who had effected the dethronement of a family immerſed in ſenfual pleaſurrs, 
. ſhould adbere to chat virtue of which they had experienced the utility, and 

% dread that voluptuouſneſs whoſe fatal effects they had ſeen. But after a ſucceſſion 

40 of! three or four ſuch princes, corruption, luxury, and indolence, appear again 
. in their fucceſſors: they ſhut themſelves up in their palace, their ſoul is ener- 
1 vated, their life is ſhortened, and their family declines: the grandees acquire 

4 power, the cunuchs gain credit, and children are ſet on the throne; the palace 
2 4 is at variance with the empire, the indolent ſtateſmen ruin the induſtrious people. 

« The Emperor is aſſaſſinated or depoſed by an uſurper, who founds a new race 
; « of monarchs, of which the third or fourth in ſucceſſion, finking ag again | tro in- 

„ dolence, purſues tht” ſume min, ' cb fig che foundation 6f A new 
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ſmall to great; but v ſee alſo inſtances no leſs frequent, of extenſive 
monarchies being ſplit imo many ſmall ſtates.¶ Sueh is the courſe 
of human affairs: ſtates are ſeldom ſtationary ; but, like the ſun, 
are either advancing to their meridian, or falling down gradually 
till they ſink into obſeurity. An empire ſubjected to effeminate 
princes, and devoid of 1 cannot long ſubſiſt entire. The 
fate of all, with Very fee exceptions, has been umiformly the 
ſame. The governors of provinces, loſing all, regard for A volup- 
tuous and effeminate monarch, take courage, ſet up for them 
ſelves, and aſſume regal authority, each in his own. province, 
The puiſſant Aſſyrian monarchy, one of the earlieſt we read of in 
thſtory; after having been long a terror to its næighbours, was diſ- 
membered by the governors of Media and of Babylon, who detached 
theſe extenfi ve provinces from the monarchy. Mahomet and his 
immediate ſucceſſors erected a great empire, of which Bagdat be- 
came the capital. The later Califfs of that race, poiſoned with ſen- 
ſual pleaſure; loſt all vigour of mind, and ſunk don into ſloth 
and effeminacy. The governors of the diſtant provinces, were the 
firſt who ventured to declare themſelves independent. Their ſuc- 
ceſs invited other governors, who ſtripped the Califf of his re- 
maining provinces, leaving him nothing but the city of Bagdat; 
and of chat he Was deprived by the Tartars, who put an end 
to that once illuſtrious monarchy. The fame would have been the 
fate of the Perſian empire, had it not been ſubdued by Alexander 
of Macedon. But after his death, it ſubmitted to the ordinary 
fate: his generals aſſumed. regal: power, each of chem in che pro- 

vince he governed. Had not the Roman empire been diſmem- 
6 bered by the barbarians, it would have been diſmembered by the 
governors of its provinces. The weakneſs of” Charlemagne's ſac- 


.ccllors, hatched i N France and in Germany an endleſs number, of 
petty ſovereigns. About the time that a paſſage to the, Eaſt In- 


dies by the Cape of Good Hope was diſcoyerech the great For 
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ſala beyond tlie Ganges was comprehended under the powerful 
empire of Biſnagar. Its firſt monarchs had eſtabliſhetl themſelves 
by valbur and military knowledge. In war they headed xheir 
troops: in peace, they directed their miniſters, viſited their do- 
minions,” and were punctual in rendering juſtice to high and low. 
The people carried on an extenfive and lucrative commerce, which 
brought a revenue to the Emperor that enabled him to maintain 
a ſtanding army of :200;000 foot, zo; oo horſe, and y elephants; 
But proſperity and opulence ruined all. The Emperors, poiſoned 
with pride and voluptuouſneſs, were now contented with fwelling 
titles, inſtead of ſolid fame. Ming of kings, and Husband of a thouſand 
wives, were at the head of a long catalogue of ſuch pompous; 
but empty epithets. Corrupted by flattery, they affected divine 
honours, and appeared rarely in public; leaving the care of their 
dominions to their miniſters, and to the governors of their pro- 
vinces. At the beginning of the ſixteenth century, neighbouring 
princes encroached on all ſides. In the 1565, Biſnagar the ca- 
pital was taken and ſacked by four Mooriſh kings. The gover- 
nors of the provinces declared themſelves independent; and out 
of that great empire ſprung the kingdoms of Golconda, Viſapour, 
and ſeveral others. The empire of Hindoſtan, once widely ex- 
tended, is now reduced to a very ſmall kingdom, under a prince 
who no longer is intitled to be deſigned the Great Mogul; the 
governors of his provinces having, as uſual, declared themſelves 
independent. 

Our North-American colonies are in a proſperous condition, in- 
creaſing rapidly in population, and in opulence. The coloniſts have 
the ſpirit of a free people, and are enflamed with patriotiſm. Their 
population will equal that of Britain and Ireland in leſs than a 
century; and they will then be a match for the mother- country, if 
they chuſe to be independent: every advantage will be on their 
ſide, as the attack muſt be by ſea from a very great diſtance. Be- 

ing 
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ing thus delivered from a foreign yoke, their firſt care will be 
che choice of a proper government; and it is not difficult to fore- 
ſee what government will be choſen. A people animated with the 
new bleſſings of liberty and independence, will not incline to a 
kingly, government. The Swiſs. cantons joined in a federal union, 
for protection againſt the potent houſe of Auſtria; and the Dutch 
emhraced the like union, for protection againſt the more potent 
King of Spain. But our colonies will never join in ſuch a union; 
becauſe they have no potent neighbour, and becauſe they have 
an averſion to each other. We may pronounce then with tolerable 
certainty, that each colony will chuſe for itſelf à republican gor 
vernment, And their preſent eonſtitution prepares them for it: 
they have a ſenate; and they have an N repreſenting the 
people. No change will be neceſſary, but to drop the governor: 
who, repreſents the King of Britain. And ths 4, Part- of a great 
reer n n — od Sn 74: analy 
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N Eighbours, according to the common faying, muſt be ſweet 


friends or bitter enemies: patriotiſm is vigorous in ſmall 
ſtates; eee ſtates — 1 


Aid in 4 great mbuubchy. | 4 


- Like a maximum in mathematics, Ae has the fineſt play 
within certain bounds ; it languiſheth where its objects are too 
many, or too few: and hence it is, that the moſt heroic actions 
are performed in a ſtate of moderate extent. Appetite for applauſe, 
or fame, may ſubſiſt in a great monarchy ; but by that appetite, 
without the ſupport of emulation, heroic actions are ſeldom at- 
urge 6 od e 


Small ſtates, however corrupted, are not liable to deſpotiſin: 


the people being contiguous to the ſeat of government, and accu- 


f ſtomed to ſee their governors daily, talk familiarly of their errors, 


and publiſh them every where. On Spain, which formerly con- 
fiited of many ſmall ſtates, a profound writer (a) makes the fol- 


lowing obſervation. © The petty monarch was but little elevated 


above his nobles : having little power, he could not command 
much reſpect; nor could his nobles look up to him with that 
*. reverence which is felt in approaching great monarchs,” Ano- 
ther thing is equally weighty againſt deſpotiſm in a ſmall fate : 
(2) Dr Robertſon, 
the 
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the army cannot eaſily be ſeparated from the people; and for 
that reaſon, is very little dangerous. The Roman pretorian bands 
were billeted in the towns near Rome; and three cohorts only 
were employed in guarding that eity. Sejanus, prefect of theſe 
bands under Tiberius, lodged” the three cohorts in a {ſpacious bar- 
rack within the city, in order to gain more authority over them, 
and to wean them from familiarity with the people. \Facitus, in 
the 4th book of his Annals, relates the ſtory in the following 
words. Vim præfecturæ modicam antea, intendit, diſperſas 
per urbem cohortes una in caſtra conducendo; ut ſimul impe- 
25 ria acciperent, numeroque et Adee et viſu, inter ſez fulucia 
— ipſis, in cæteros metus, crearetur. * BY 00 by 8d 43 bite © eta 
What is ſaid above, ſuggeſts the cauſe, of a. curious. fact recorded 
in ancient hiſtory, viz. That of many attempts to uſurp the ſove- 
reignty of different Greek republics, | very few ſucceeded and 
that no uſurpation of that kind was laſting. Every circumſtance 
differs, in an extenſive, ſtate :, the people, at a diſtance, from the 
throne, and having profound veneration for the ſovereign, conſi- 
der themſelves, not as members of a body- politic, but as ſubjects 
merely, bound implicitly to obey: by which impreſſion they are 
Ee beforehand for deſpotiſm. Other reaſons, ,cangur.c. the 


| ſubjects of a great ſtate are dazzled with the ſplendor, of their mo- 


narch; and as their union is prevented by diſtance, the monarch 
can ſafely employ a part of his ſubjects againſt the zeſt, or a ſand- 


7 army. againſt all. 1 C4754 9 6 eee 26 ln 36 2. } 
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* He 00 the . of the | ahaha wakes into one camp 
a * pretorian cohorts which were formerly diſperſed all over the city; that 
« « being united, they. might be more influ need, by, his orders, ang while their 
ut” 2 dence in Wen power was increaſed by e conſtant view of their own ne” 
* bers and ſtrength, they might at the ſame time ſtrike a . terror in Nr 4 
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execute magnificent works. The hanging gardens. of Babylon, 
| the,, pyramids, of Egypt, and its lake Meris, are illuſtrious ex- 
amples,; The city of Heliopolis in Syria, named. Zalbek, by the 
Turks, is a pregnant inſtance of the power and opulence of the 
Roman empire. Even in the. ruins of that city, there are remains 
of great magnificence and exquiſite taſte. If the imperial palace, 
or the temple of the Sun, to mention no other building, were the 
work of any European prince exiſting at preſent, it would make a 
capital figure in the annals of his reign. And yet ſo little ec/at did 
theſe works make at the time of execution, that there is not a hint 
of them in any luſtorian. The beneficence of ſome great mo- 
narchs is wortliy of {till greater praiſe. In the principal roads of 
Japan, hot baths are erected at proper diſtances, with other con- 
venienetes, for the uſe of travellers. The beneficence of the Chi- 
neſe government to-thoſe-who ſuffer ſhipwreck, gives a more ad- 
vantageous impreſſion of that monarchy, than all that is pain- 
fully collected by Du Halde. To verify the obſervation; joyfully 
lay hold of the following incident. In the year 1728, the ſhip: 
Prince George took her departure from Calcutta in Bengal for Can- 
ton in China, with a cargo L. 60,000 value. A violent ſtorm 
drove her aſhore at a place named 7:mpau, à great way weſt from 
Canton. Not above half the crew could make the ſhore, worn out 
with fatigue and hunger, and not doubting of being maſſacred by 
the natives. How amazed were they to. be treated with remark-- 
able humanity !-- A mandarin appeared, who not only provided 
for them victuals in plenty, but alſo divers to aſſiſt them in filhing 
the wreck. What follows is in the words of my author, Alexan- 
der Wedderburn of St Germains, a gentleman; of known worth 
and veracity, who bore office in the ſhip. In a few days we 
frecovered L. 5o00 in bullion, and afterward L. 10, o more. 
Before we ſet forward to Canton, the mandarin our benefac- 
tor took an exact account of our money, with the names of the 

1 - 6&6 men, 
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„ men, furniſhed us with an eſcort to conduct us through his 
« diſtrict, and conſigned us dead or alive to bie Saqua at Canton, 

Ja Chineſe merchant well known to the Engliſh there. In xe 
one of our reſting- places, victuals were brought to us by the 
“ villagers in plenty, and with great cordiality. In this manner 
* we paſſed from one diſtrict to another, without having occaſion 
to lay out a ſingle farthing, till We reached Canton, which we 

did in nine days, travelling ſometimes by land, and ſometimes 
„by water. Our caſe had heen repreſented to the court at Pekin; 
from whence orders came to diſtribute amongſt us à ſum of 
6 money; which was done by the Chuntuck, Hoppe, and other 


*© officers, civil and military, aſſembled in great ſtate. After a 


<< ſhort ſpeech, expreſſing regret for our calamity; with an eulo- 
„ gium on the humane and generous diſpoſition of their maſter; 
to each of us was preſented the Emperor's bounty, in a yellow 
bag, on whach was inſeribed the nature of the gift. The 
«| firſt ſupercargo received 450 tales in ſilver, the ſecond 3 5% my 
« ſelf 250, the mate 75, and each common ſeaman 15; tlie Whole 
mounting to about 2000 tales, or L. 800. This is an example 
5 worthy imitation, even where Chriſtianity is profeſſed; the? 


its tenets are often, on like occaſions, ſcandalouſſy pepvertedr?t 


So far my author: and I add, that this bounty was wfidoubtaly 
eftabliſhed by law) for it has not the appearance of an vceafionat 
or ſingular act of benevolence. If ſo, China is the only ebuntry 
in the world, eee. to e in diſtreſs is a brunch Gf 
public police. Is uslꝗ ut eigufors ad 107 

Another advantage afies nh tid I mention with peculi? 
pleaſure, becauſe all who aſpie to be eminent in literature, axe i= 
tereſted in it. A ſmall kingdom, like Denmark, like Sweden, like 
Portugal, cannot naturally be productive of good writeys bowls 
where there are few readers, there is no fuffieient incitemend to 
exert . talents: a claſſical work produeetl at preſent in the 
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Celtic language, would be little leſs than a miracle. France is e- 
minent above all other nations for the encouragement it affords to 
good writers: it is a populous country; it as the chief ſeat of taſte; 
arts, aud ſciences; and its language has become univerſal in Eu- 
rope, being the eourt- language every where: what wonder then is 
it, that French writers carry the palm? But let not the Britiſh 
deſpond; for doth-not a glorious proſpect lie before them? The de- 
mand for Engliſh books in America is conſiderable; and is in- 
creaſing daily. Population goes on vigorouſly : the number of 
Britiſh already fettled upon the river Ohio approach to 10,000; 
and the delicious country from that river down to the mouth of the 
Miſſiſſippi, will be filled with people whoſe native tongue is Eng- 
liſh. What reaſon is there to doubt, but that fo fine a climate and 
ſo rich a ſoil will be productive of readers in plenty? The pro- 

ſpect of ſo many readers, tho in diſtant parts of the globe, muſt 
rouſe our ambition; and our ambition will be happily directed, 
if we lay aſide all local diſtinctions, and aſpire to rival the — 
writers in real merit only. | 

But the foregoing advantages of a great ſtate, We u- 
ftrious, are ſadly overbalanced by manifold diſadvantages,” The 
firſt is, the corruption of its kings, which, with a different view, 
is mentioned in the ſketch immediately preceding. And beſide 
corruption, there is another diſadvantage that great monarchs: 
are ſubjected to; which is, that being highly elevated above their 
ſubjects, they are acquainted with none but their miniſters. And- 
miniſters, who, in a deſpotic government, are ſubject to no con- 
troul but that of their maſter, commonly prefer their own inte- 
reſt, without regard to his honour. Solyman Emperor of the 
Turks, tho accompliſhed above any of his predeceſſors, could not 
eſcape the artifices of his wife Roxalana, and of his Vifir Ruſtan. 
They poiſoned his ears with repeated calumnies againſt his eldeſt 


ſon Muſtapha, a young prince of great Dapes. They were nat in 
| hazard. 
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hazard of detection, becauſe no perſon had acceſs to the Empe- 
ror but by their means. And che concluding ſeene, was an order 
from the Emperor to put his ſon to death (a). If a great monarch 
he thus open in his on palace to the artifices of his'miniſters, his 
authority, we may be certain, will be very ſlight over the governors 
of his diſtant provinces. Their power is precarious; and they 
oppreſs tlie people without interrni ſſionĩ in order to amaſs wealth: 
the complaints of the people are diſregarded; for they can never 
reach the throne. The Spaniſh governors of the Philippine iſtands, 
afford a deplorable inſtance of this obſervation. The heat of the 
elimate promotes luxury; and luxury prompts avarice, which ra- 
ges without controul, the diſtance of the capital vemoving all fear 
of detection. Arbitrary taxes are impoſed on the people and a 
ceſſive duties on goods imported, which are rigorouſſy exacted, 
and converted by the gavernor to his.own. uſe. An arbitrary eſti- 
mate is made of what every field may produce; and the hufband= 
man is ſeverely puniſhed if he fail to deliver the appointed quan- 
tity, whether his land has produced it or not. Many thouſands: 
have abandoned their native country; and the few miſerable 
— Tray taken refuge among inacceſſible mouns: 
tains. 10 1 fbi chun arr 21 te aH 3d ei in 
The corruption 3 ſpreads through every member of 

the ſtate. In an extenſive kingdom, powerful above its neigh- 
baurs, the ſubjects, having no occaſion to exert themſelves in de- 
fence of their country, loſe their manhood, and become cowards. 
At the ſame time, great inequality of rank and fortune engender 
beach, eee and e eee * The fine arts, it is true; 
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gain ground, manufactures are perfected, and courtly manners 
prevail; but every manly virtue is gone; and not a ſoul to be 
tound, who will venture his life to ſave his country. That dideaſe 
is ſpreading in Britain; and the only circumſtance chat guards 
France from equal puſillanimity, is an eſtabliſhed mode, chat eve- 


1 


ry gentleman: maſt ſer ve ſome campaigns in the army: 

A chird diſadvantage of an extenſive monarchy is, ebe 
liable to internal eonvulſions or revolutions, occaſioned commonly 
either by a ſtanding army, or by the governors of diſtant provinces. 
Wich reſpect to the former, the government of a great kingdom 
ener vated by luxury, will always be military, and conſequently 
defpatic.' A numerous army will ſoon learn to contemn a puſilla- 
nimous leader, and to break looſe from every tie of ſubjeRion 5 
the ſovereign is often changed at the caprice of the army; but 
deſpotiſm continues invariable. In Turky, Janiſaries dethrone 
the Sultan, without ſcruple; but being ſuperſtitiouſſy attached to 
the royal family, they confine themſelves to it in electing a new 
Sultan. The pretorian bands were the Janiſaries of the Roman 
empire, who never ſcrupled to dethrone the Emperor on the ſlight- 
eſt diſobligation. But as there was no royal family, they common- 
ly carried the crown to market, and beſtow'd it on the higheſt bid- 
der. With reſpect to the latter, the governors of diſtant provinces, 


« on experience, chat commerce poliſhes manners : but it is alſo a truth, that 
© commerce, by exciting luxury, corrupts manners. With the increaſe of foreign F 
&« fifhions and foreign commerce in Rufſia, foreign luxury has increaſed there in 
6 proportion, univerſal diſſipation has taken the lead, and profligacy of manners 
c has followed. Great landlords ſqueeze and grind their people, to ſupply the in- 
« ceſſant demands of luxury: the miſerable peaſant, diſabled by a load of taxes, is 
6e frequently compelled to abandon his habitation, and to leave his land unculti- 
« yited. And thus agriculture and — r —_ ; be bao no- 
thing worſe can befal a ſtate.“ . 


accuſtomed 
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aceuſtomed to act without controul, become fond of power, and 
put no bounds to ambition. Let them but gain the affection of 
the people they govern, and boldneſs will do the reſt. The mo- 
narch is dethroned before he is prepared for defence, and the u- 
furper takes his place without oppoſition, Succeſs' eommonly at- 
tends ſuch undertakings.;/ for the fovereign has no ſoul, and the 
people have no patriotiſm. In Hindoſtan formerly, ſome diſcon- 
tented favourite or ſouba took up arms ito avenge fancied; or per- 
haps affected wrongs: venturing not however upon independence, 
he ſcreened himſelf with ſetting up ſome perfor of the royal 
blood, whom he proclaimed ſovereign. The voluptuouſneſs and 


effeminacy of the late kings of Perſia, has rendered that kingdom 


a prey to every bold inyader, There perhaps never exiſted a ſtate 
that ſo often has nn dhe. as Perſia has done of late 
YEArs, | TINO) (IT FORNESP 
In che fourth place, 2 nation — une and: ſenſu- 
ality, is a ready morſel for every invader ;. to attempt the: conquelt;. 
and to ſucceed, are almoſt, the ſame. The potent Aſſypian mo- 
narchy, having long ſubſiſted in peace, without. a, angle; enemy, 
kings of Media and Babylon. Theſe two, nations, in like giro 
cumſtances of ſloth and eſſeminaey, were in their turn ſwallow d 
up by Cyrus King of Perſia. And the great empire of Perſia, run- 
ning the ſame courſe, was ſubdued by Alezangee of Nannen n. 
a ſmall army of thirty-five thouſand men. 


And this leads to a fifth, Aen. 10 beet ET 
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* 10 Europe, neighbouring n: as, differ ile io manners, ori in: fortitude,.. In; 
Aſia, ve ſtep inſtantly from the fierce Tartars, inhabiting A cold and barren coun- 
try, to the effeminate people of a country warm and fertile. Hence in Aſia per- 
petual conqueſts from north to Ow to which even the great wall of China makes. 
es oy obſtacle. 
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15, the diſnculty of guarding its frontiers. A kingdom, like an a- 
nimal, becomes weak in proportion to its excels; above ca certain 
ſiae. France ande Spain world be leſs. fitted for defence, were 
they enlarged. beyond their preſent extent: Spain in particular 
was a very weak kingdom, while it comprehended the Netherlands 
and the half of Italy. lu their preſent ſize, forces are ſoon e 
lected to guard the moſt diſtant frontiers. Months are i 
ta aſſemhle troops in an}. overgrown kingdom like, Perſia: if an 
army be defeated at the frontier, it muſt diſperſe, fortified. places 
being ſeldom within reach. The victor, adyancing with celerity, 
lays ſiege to the capital, before the provincial troops can be form- 
edl into a regular army: the capital is taken, the empire diſſolved, 
and the conqueror at leiſure diſputes the provinces with their go- 
vernors. The Philippine iſlands made formerly a part of the ex- 
tenſive empire of China; but as they were too diſtant to be pro- 
tected, or well governed, it ſhow d conſummate; wiſdom in the, 
Chineſe — abandon them, with ſeveral e 
provinces. 

A ſmall ſtate, ee nn; e The Greek 
republics thought themſelves ſufficiently fortified againſt, the Great 
King, by their courage, their union, and their patriotiſm. The; 
Spaniſh Chriſtians, beat out of the open country by the Saracens, 
retired to the mountains of Aſturia, and elected Don Pelayo to be 
their King. That warlike prince walled none of his towns, 15 
did he fortify a ſingle paſs ; knowing, that while his people were 
brave, they would: be invincible; and that walls and ſtrong hoid 
ſerve but to abate courage. The Romans, while circumſcribed 
within Italy, never thought of any defence againſt an enemy but 
good troops. When they had acquired a vaſt empire, even che 
Rhine appeared a barrier oo weak: the numberleſs forts and. le 
4 covered ther frontiers. could not defend chem from 3, 


panic 
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panie upon every motion of the barbarians *. A nation in Which 
the reeiprocal duties of ſovereign and ſubject are conſcientiouſly 
fulfilled,” and in which the people love their country and their gow! 
vernors, may be deemed invincible; provided due care be taken ww 
oe hal branch. Every particular is reverſed in a great em- 
: individuals graſp at money, per fas aut nefas, to laviſh it 
80 pleaſure: the governors of diſtant provinces'tyrannize with- 
out control, and, during the ſhort period of their power; neglect 
no means, however oppreſſive, to amaſs wealth. Thus were the 
Roman provinces governed; and the people, who could not fi- 
gure A greater tyrant than a Roman proconſul, were ready to em- 
brace every change. The Romans accordingly were ſenſible, that 
to force their barrier, and to diſmember their empire, were in ef- 
fect the ſame. In our times, the nations whole frontiers lie open, 
would make the moſt reſolute ſtand againſt an invader; witneſs 
the German ſtates, and the Swiſs cantons. Italy enjoys the 
ſtrongeſt natural barrier of any country that is not an land”; 
and yet for centuries has been a prey to every invader, ,-5: (17) 
Two methods have been practiſed for ſecuring the Srtinthdiwio 
2 extenſive empire: one is, to lay the frontiers waſte; the other 
to eſtabliſh feudatory princes in the diſtant provinces. ,-Sha! 
ABR King of Perſia, in order to prevent the inroadsiof the Turks, 
laid waſte part of Armenia, carrying the inhabitants to Iſpahan, 
and treating them with great humanity. Land is not much va- 
jued by the great monarchs of Aſia: it is precious in che ſimaller 
Eingdoms of Europe, and the frontiers are commonly guanded b 
fortified towns. The other frontiers of Perſia are guarded by ſeu- 
datory princes; and the ſame method is practiſed: in China, in 
Tartiry, Moldavia, and Wallachia, have been 2 
the Grand Signior againſt his powerful neighbours: in Europe. 
. The uſe of cannon, which place the weak and ſtrong upon a level, is the 4 


reſource of the luxurious and opulent againſt the poor and hardy. 
Vol. I. | 3 H SKETCH 
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O complaints are more frequent than againſt the weather, 
when it ſuits not our purpoſe: A diſmal ſeaſon! we ſhall 
be drowned, or we ſhall be burnt up.” And yet wiſe men 
think, that there might be more occaſion to complain, were the 
weather left to our own direction. The weather is not the only 
inſtance of diſtruſting Providence : it is a common topic to de- 
claim againſt war; © Scourge of nations, Deſtroyer of the human 
race, Bane of arts and induſtry! Will the world never become 
* wiſe! will war never have an end!” Manifold indeed are the 
bleſſings of peace; but doth war never produce any good? 
fair compariſon may poſſibly make it doubtful, whether war, like 
the weather, ought not to be reſigned to the conduct of Provi- 
dence : ſeldom are we in the right when we repine at its diſpen- 
ſations. 
The bleſſings of peace are too well an to need iNuftration : ; 
induſtry, commerce, the fine arts, power, opulence, &c. &c. de- 


pend on peace. What has war in ſtore for balancing bleſſings ſo 
ſubſtantial ? Ler us not abandon the field without n at leaſt 
one effort. 


Humanity, it muſt be W gains nothing from the 
wars of ſmall ſtates in cloſe neighbourhood : ſuch wars are brutal 
and bloody; becauſe they are carried on with bitter enmity a- 
gainſt individuals. Thanks to Providence, .that war at preſenr 

bears 
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bears a leſs ſavage aſpect: we ſpare individuals, and make war 
upon the nation only: barbarity and cruelty give place to mag- 
nanimity; and ſoldiers are converted from brutes into heroes. 
Such wars give exerciſe to the elevated virtues of courage, gene- 
roſity, and diſintereſtedneſs, which are always attended with con- 
ſciouſneſs of merit and of dignity *. Friendſhip is in peace cool 

ho Retro d 29 141 1 DIS AN WW and 


In the war carried on by Louis XII. of France againſt the Venetians, the town 
of Breſcia, being taken by ſtorm, and abandoned to the ſoldiers, ſuffered for ſe- 
ven days all the diſtreſſes of cruelty and avarice. No houſe-eſcaped but that where 
Chevalier Bayard was lodged. At his entrance, the miſtreſs, a woman of figure, 
fell at his feet, and deeply ſobbing, * Oh! my Lord, ſave my life, ſave the ho- 
tc nour of my daughters.“ Take courage, Madam, ſaid the Chevalier, your life 
and their honour ſhall be ſecure while I have life. The two young ladies, brought 
from their hiding-place, were preſented to him; and the family, thus reunited, be» 
ſtow'd their whole attention on their deliverer. A dangerous wound he had xeeci · 
ved gave them opportunlty to expreſs their zeal: they employed a notable ſurgeon z 
they attended him by turn day and night; and when he could bear to be amuſed, 
they entertained him with concerts of muſic. Upon the day fixed for his departure, 
the mother faid to him, © To your goodneſs, my Lord, we owe our life, and to 
% you all that we have belongs by right of war; but we hope from your ſignal be- 
7 nevolence, that this flight tribute will content you placing upon the table an 
iron coffer full of money. What is che ſam,” faid the Chevalier. My 
« Lord,” anſwered ſhe trembling, no more but 2500 ducats, all that we have; 

« but if more be neceſſary, we will try our friends.“ « Madam,” faid he, 
« I never ſhall forget your kindneſs, more precious in my eyes than a hundred 
« thouſand ducats, Take back your money, and depend. always, on me.” 

—— © My good Lord, you kill me to refuſe this ſmall ſum ; take it only as a mark 
« of your friendſhip to my family.“ — © Well,” ſaid he, * ſince it will oblige you, 
« T take the money; but give me the ſatisfaction of bidding adieu to your ami- 
able daughters.“ They came to him with looks of regard and affection. “ La- 
« dies,” ſaid he, © the impreſſion you have made on my heart, will never wear 
& out. What return to make, I know not; for men of my profeſſion are ſeldom 
« opulent: but here a1 are two thouſand five hundred ducats, of which the 1 87 71 


T4 
c ty of your mother has” given me the diſpoſal. Accept them as 2 marriage · pre- 
« ſent; and may your happineſs i in marriage equal your merit.“ “ Flower of chi- 
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and languid; but in a war for glory, exerts the Whole fire of its 


enthuſiaſm. The long and bloody war ſuſtained by the Nether- 


andere 


4e valry, D cried the mother, & may the God who ſuffered death for us nr you 
« here and hereafter.” Can peace afford ſo ſweet a ſcene ? ” 
The following incident is ſtill more intereſting : it is of a late date; it n 
mong our countrymen; and will, for theſe rcaſons, make ihe deeper impreſſion. The 
ſcene of action was in Admiral Watſon's ſhip at the ſiege of Chandernagore, where 
Captain Speke, and his ſon, a youth of ſixteen, were both of them wounded by the 
fame thor. The hiſtory i is related by Mr Ives furgeon of the ſhip; which follows in 
his own words, only a little abridged. The Captain, whoſe leg was hanging by the 
Min, ſaid to the Admiral, “ Indeed, Sir, this was a cruel ſhot, to knock down 
« both father and ſon.” Mr Watſon's heart was too full for a reply; he only or- 
dered both to be carried down to the ſurgeon. The Captain, who was firſt brought 
down, told me how dangerouſly his Billy had been wounded. Preſently after the 
brave youth himſelf appeared, with his eyes overflowing with tears, not for himſelf 
but for his father. Upon my aſſurance that his father's wound was not dang 
he became calm; but refuſed to be touched, till his father's wound. ſhould be 
dreſſed. Then pointing to a fellow-ſufferer, ** Pray, Sir, dreſs alſo that poor 
* man, who is groaning fo ſadly beſide me.” I told him that the man had  alreas 
dy been taken care of; and begged, that I now might ] have liberty to examine his 
wound. He ſubmitted; and calmly ſaid, Sir, I fear you. muſt amputa e above 
the] joint.“ ” I replied, « My dear, I muft.” He claſped his hands together; and, lift. 
ing his eyes toward heaven, he offered up the following ſhort but earneſt petition 
70 Good God! do thou enable me to behave in my preſent circumſtances worth 
« of my father.“ He then told me he was all ſubmiſſion. 1 performed the opera- 
tion above the joint of the knee; and during the whole time the intrepid youth 
never ſpoke a word, nor uttered a groan that could be heard at the diſtance of a 
yard. It is eaſier to imagine than to expreſs the feelings of the father at chis time: 
but whatever he felt, tears were the only expreſſion. Both of t them were carried 
to Calcutta: the father was lodged in the houſe of his brother in-law ; ; and the ſon 
was placed with me in the hoſ; pital. For the firſt week 1 gave comfort to both, car- 
rying good tidings to them of one another. But, alas! all the good ſymptoms 
that had attended the young man, began to diſappear. The Captain perceived all 
in my countenance 3 5 and ſo unwilling was he to add to my diſtreſs, as ſeldom to 
ſpeak about his ſon. One time he faid, 0 * How long, my friend, do you think my 


6 Billy 
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landers againſt the tyrant of Spain, made even Dutehmen heroes: 
they forc d their way to the Indies during the: hotteſt period of tho 
war; and gained by commerce what ſupported them againſt their 
ferocious enemy. What have they gained ſince by peace? Their 
immenſe commerce has eradicated patriotiſm, and every appe- 
tite but for wealth. . Had their violated rights been reſtored r. 
out a rug they would have continued a nation of frogs an 

fiſhermen. The Swifs, by continue ſtruggles for — 
gainſt the potent houſe of Auſtria, became à brave and active 
people, feared and courted by neighbouring princes. Their fe⸗ 
deral union has ſecured to them peace and tranquillity ; which, 
notwithſtanding their mountainous ſituation, would have ſank 
them into effeminacy, but for a commerce they carry on, of hi- 
ring out their men for ſoldiers. Monks a: commonly 5 Pufillani- 
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1. Buy may remain in a ſtate of uncertainty wy 1 pt d, gil ir Ke fur sed HT 
fifteenth day after the operation, there would be ſtrong hopes of his Fecoyery. 
On the thirteenth he died; and on the ſixteenth, the Captain, Tooking me ſtedfaſt- ' 


ly in the face, Well, Ives, how fares it with my boy? Diſcovering the Seng 


from my ſilence, he Fara bitterly, ſqueezed my hand, and ae me jo laps bi 


for one balf hour. When I returned, he appeared, as he ever a ther dj 988 FI 
calm and ſerene. The excellent youth had been delirious the = 05 


8 Jud ROI] 257D ein his 


death; and at two o clock! in the morning, he ſent me a note written wich 2 pencil, 
0 2 


of which the following i is a copy. © Mrlves will conſider the diſorder a ſon muſt 
<« be in when he is dying, and is yet in doubt about his father. — —If Mr 2 is not. 


60 too buſy to honour this PE. which nothing but the greateſt uncaſinels, could 
© draw from me — The boy waits an anſwer. 1 , immediaccly re 52x fo him; 
and he had full ſenſe « enough to know me. He then "faid; "And is 1 gead 7e 
£5111 2a Who, my 7 dear? —— ec My father, "Sir." Pn No, my bret Bf yo. 
338 any danger ; ; he is almoſt well.” — cc 1 thank God: 1. am now ſatisfied, nd 


« am ready to die.” He had a locked jaw, and was in great pain, but 1 under- 


, 


ſtood every word he uttered. He begged my 7 for W me at to 
early's an hour; nd before the da 14 y was ended, he * furrendere: "Bite that deferved 


ut 


to be i immortal. 2 far my 1 ; and 705 add. Doss pe peace or any ſcene 


that can compare with this in moving * ee A 
mous: 
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mous: their way of life, which removes them from danger, e- 
nervates their minds, and renders them ſpiritleſs and cowardly. 
Induſtry, manufactures, and wealth, are the fruits of Peace; 
but advert to what follows. Luxury, a never-failing concomitant 
of wealth, is a flow poiſon, that debilitates the mind, and renders 
it incapable of any manly exertion; courage, magnanimity, he- 
roiſm, come to be ranked among the miracles that are ſuppoſed 
never to have exiſted but in fable; and the faſhionable properties 
of ſenſuality, avarice, cunning, and diſſimulation, engroſs the 
mind. In a word, man by conſtant proſperity and peace dege- 
nerates into a mean, impotent, and ſelfiſ animal; more deſpi- 
cable, if leſs odious, than an American ſavage, who treaſures up 
the ſcalps of his enemies as trophies of his proweſs. Such are the 
fruits of perpetual peace with reſpect to individuals. 

Nor is the ſtate itſelf leſs debilitated by it than its 8 
Figure a man wallowing in riches, and immerſed in ſenſual plea- 
ſure, but dreading the infection of a plague raging at his gate; 
or figure him in continual dread of an enemy, watching every 
opportunity to burn and deſtroy. This man repreſents a commer- 
cial ftate, that has long enjoy d peace without diſturbance. A 


ſtate that is a tempting object to an invader, without means of 


defence, is in a woful ſituation. The republic of Venice was once 
famous for the wiſdom of its conſtitution, and for being the Chri- 
ſtan bulwark againſt the Turks ; but by long peace it bas become 
altogether effeminate. Its preſent principles of government are 
conformable to its. character. Every cauſe of quarrel with a 
neighbour, is anxiouſly avoided ; and diſturbances at home pre- 
vented by watchtul ſpies, Holland, ſince the days of King Wil- 
ham, has not produced a man fit to command a regiment: and 
the Dutch have nothing to rely on for independence, but mutual 
jealouſy among their neighbours. Hannibal appeared upon the 
— too early: had the Romans, after their conqueſt of Italy, 

been 
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been ſuffered to exchange their martial ſpirit for luxury and vo- 
luptuouſneſs, they would have been no match for that great ge- 
neral. It was equally lucky for the Romans, that they. came late 
upon Macedon. Had Alexander finiſhed his conqueſt of Greece, 
and the Romans theirs of Italy, at the ſame period, they would 
probably have been confined each of them within their own li- 
mits. But Aſiatic luxury and effeminacy, which had got hold of 
the Greeks and Macedonians before the Noman invaſion, rendered 
them an eaſy prey to the invaders. It was the conſtant cry of 


Cato the Cenſor, ** Delenda eff Curthago. Scipio Naſica was a 


more able politician: his opinion was, to give peace to Carthage, 
that the dread of that once powerful republic, might preſerve in 
vigour the military ſpirit of his country. What happened after- 
ward, ſets the wiſdom of that advice in a conſpicuous light. 
The battle of Actium, after a long train of cruel civil wars, gave 
peace to Rome under the Emperor Auguſtus. Peace had not be 
ſiſted much above thirty years, when a Roman army, under Quin- 

tikus Varus, was cut to pieces in Germany. The conſternation 
at Rome was great, as there was not a fortified town to prevent 
the Germans from pouring down upon Italy. Inſtant orders were 
given for levying men; but ſo effeminate had the Romans abreudy 
become, that not a gugle⸗ man would enliſt voluntarily. And Au- 
guſtus was forc'd to uſe ſevere meaſures, before he could collect a 
very ſmall army. How different the military ſpirit of the Romans 
during the ſecond Punic war, when ſeveral Roman armies were cut 
off, greater than that of Varus. The citizens who could bear arms 
were reduced to 137, 0; and yet in the later years of that war, 
the Romans made ſhift to keep the field with no fewer than twenty⸗ 
three legions (a). The Vandals, having expelled the Romans from 
To enjoy d peace for 4 1 r TEEN the face of an 
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enemy. Procopius (a) gives the following account of them. Charm- 
ed with the fertility! of the ſoil and benignity of the climate, they 
abandoned themſelves to luxury, ſumptuous dreis, high living, 
and frequent baths. They dwelt in the theatre and circus; amu- 
ſing themſelves with dancers, pantomimes, and other gay enter- 
tainments: their villas were ſplendid, and their gardens were ad- 
orned with water - works, beautiful trees, and odoriferous flowers: 
no regard to chaſtity; nor to any manly virtue. In chat effemi- 
nate condition, they made ſcarce any reſiſtance to Belifarius/with 
an army far inferior to their own in number. The Saracens of 
Aſia, corrupted by proſperity and opulence, were able to make 
no head againſt the Turks. About that time, che Spaniards,” ha- 
ving by che ſame means become effeminate, were overpowered by 
the Saracens of Afric, who, remote from the corrupt manners of 
Aſia, retained their military ſpirit. The wealth of the kingdom 
of Whidah in Guinea, from fertility of ſoil, great induſtry; and 
extenſive commerce, produced luxury and effeminacy. The 
king, no leſs luxurious than his people, gave hinſelf up to ſenſual 
pleaſures, leaving government to his miniſters. In that ſituation 
was Whidah in the year 1727, when the king of Dahomay, an 
inland ſtate, requeſted acceſs to the ſea for trade, offering ta pur- 
chaſe the privilege with a yearly tribute. A haughty denial fur- 
niſhed a pretext for war. The king of Dahomay invaded the ter- 
ritories of his enemy with a diſciplined army, and pierced to the 
- capital without meeting any reſiſtance. The king of Whidah with 
his women had fled to an iſland, and his people were all diſperſed. 
It amazed the conqueror, that a whole nation, without ſtriking a 
blow, had thus deſerted their wives, their children, their gods, 
their poſleſhans, and all that was dear to them. The Japaneſe 
mmm ay 25. . ter mi- 
77 bas „b B47 .,vA2Mu1 
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nated, about and che ſixteenth eentgry, in renderingitheir 
Emperon deſpotic. o From that period nd; opportunity has 100chy- 
ved for exerciſing lit aailitatty ſpirit / encept / mn t⁷ edducatiomſof 
their youth; heroiſm, with; contempt of death, are inculcated; 
and the hiſtories of their illuſtrious: heroes, are the only books 
that boys at ſchool are taught; to read. But che profound tranquil- 
hty that the empire mow emos. in a ſtrict and regular goweriiment, 
will in 7 time render that warlike people effeminate and cowardly: 
human nature cannot reſiſt the porſon of perpetual peace and ſecu- 
rity. In the war between the Turks and Venetians ann 171 5; the 
latter put great confidence in Napoli di Romania, a city in che 
Morea ſtrongly, fortified, and provided with every neceſſary for 
an obſtinate defence. They had not the leaſt; doubt of be- 
ing able to draw their whole force together, before the Turks 
could make any progreſs in the ſiege. But, to their aſtoniſhment, 
the taking of that city, and of every other fortified place in the Mo- 
rep, was the work of but a ſingle campaign. So much had the Ve- 
netians degenerated by long peace, from the cour age and patrio- 
tiſm of their forefathers who | conquered that country from the 
Turks. In ſome late accounts from China, we are told, that che 
-King:of, Bengala or Bracma, | haying:invaded /Yupnang:ati bpuleut 
prbvince of China, obtained a complete victory over the Einperdo's 
army, commanded: by his ſon- in- law; which ſtruck che inhabi- 
tants of that province with ſuch a panic, that multitudes, for fear 
of / the donqueror, hanged and . drowned themſel ves. Tol whatia 
tonpiſli ſtute b this time would Europe have been reduced; hdd 
the plar for d perpetual peace, projected by Henry IV. of Frante, 
been catried into execution? Conqueſt, in a retrograde motion, 
-wauld| have directed its progreſs from th edſt to the Weſt. Our 
Airusticnu im an iſland, among Iſevegilcaqyantages if off wh- 
lucky, that it puts us off our guard, and renders us negligent in 
Vol. I. 31 = ed eoilgbagy 1 toviding 
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providing for defence: we neyer were invaded without being ſub- 
dued *. 12 

m. in a warm m— on * — Englich conſtitution, 
has | overlooked one particular, in which it is ſuperior to every, 
other monarchy ; and that is, the frequenc opportunities it af- 
fords of exerting mental powers and talents, What agitation a- 
mong the candidates and their electors on the approach of a new 
parliament: what freedom of ſpeech and eloquence in parliament; 
miniſters and their meaſures laid open to the world, the nation 
kept alive, and inſpired with a vigour of mind that tends to he- 
roiſm! This government, it is true, generates factions, which 
ſometimes generate revolutions: but the golden age, ſo luſciouſly 
deſcribed by poets, would to man be worſe than an iron age. At 
any rate, better to have a government liable to ſtorms, than to 
attempt a cure by the dead calm of deſpotiſm f. 
Law-ſuis | 


*The ſituation of the King of Sardinia, environed on all fides with powerful 
monarchs, obliges him to act with the greateſt circumſpection; which circumſtance. 
ſeeras to have formed the character of the princes of that houſe. Theſe princes 
have exerted more ſagacity i in ſteering their political courſe, and more dexterity i in 
availing themſclves of every wind, than any other race of ſovereigns that figure in 
hiſtory. Reobertſon's hiflory of the Emperor Charles V. 


+ On n'entend parler dans les auteurs que des diviſions qui - perdirent Rome; 
mais on ne voit pas que ces diviſions y etoient neceſſaires, qu'elles y avoient tou- 
jours ete, et qu'elles y devoient toujours etre. Ce fut uniquement la grandeur de 
la republique qui fit le mal, et qui changea en guerres civiles les tumultes popu- 
laires. Il falloit bien qu'il y cut a Rome des diviſions : et ces guerriers ſi fiers, fi 
audacicux, fi terribles au dchors, ne pouvoicnt pas etre bien moderes au dedans. 
Demander dans un état libre des gens hardis dans la guerre, et timides dans la 
paix, Ceft vouloir des choſes impoſſibiles: et pour regle generale, toutes les fois 
qu'on verra toute le monde tranquille dans un etat qui ſe donne le nom de repuy 
blique, on peut ètre aſſure que la liberté n'y eſt pas. Mauteſſuieu, grandeur: dat 
Romains, ch. 9. — {In Engliſh thus: © Many writers have ſaid a great deal on 
| « thoſe 
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Law fuits within a ſtate; like war between different ſtates, ac- 
cuſtom people to oppoſition, and prevent too great ſoftneſs and 
facility of manners. In a free government, a degree of ſtubborn- 
neſs in the people, is fequiſite for reſiſting encroachments on their 
liberties. The fondneſs of the French for their ſovereign, and the 
eaſineſs and 'politenefs of their manners, have corrupted a good 
conſtitution. The Britiſh conſtitution has been preſerved entire, 
by a people jealous of cheir en aa ee wm 
encroachment of regal power. po 

There is another advantage of war, which dal not to be o- 
verlooked, tho' not capital. It ſerves to drain the country of 
idlers, few of whom are innocent, and many not a Httle miſchie- 
vous. In the years 1759 and 1760, when we were at war with 
France, there were but twenty- nine criminals condemned at the 
Old Bailey. In the years 1770 and 1771, when we were at peace 
with all the world, the criminals condemned there amounted to 
one hundred and fifty-one. 

But tho I declare againſt perpetual peace, perpetual war is til} 
more my averſion. The condition of Europe was deplorable in 
the dark ages, when vaſlals aſſumed the privilege of waging war 
without conſent of the ſovereign, Deadly feuds, which prevailed 


« thoſe faftions which deftroyed Rome; but they want the penetration to ſee, 
*« that thoſe factions were neceſſary, that they had always ſubſiſted, and ever muſt 
« have ſubſiſted. It was the grandeur of the ſtate which alone occaſioned the 
« evil, and changed into civil wars the tumults of the people. There muſt of ne- 
« ceflity have been factions in Rome; for how was it poſſible, that thoſe who a+ 
% broad ſubdued all by their undaunted bravery and by the terror of their arms, 
&« ſhould live in peace and moderation at home? To look for a people in a fret 
« ſtate who are intrepid in war, and, at the ſame time, timid in peace, is to look 
& for an impoſlibility ; and we may hold it as a general rule, that in a ſtate which 
« profefles a republican form of government, if the e are quiet and Ant 
« able, there is no real liberty.” 
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univerſally, threatcned diſſolution of all government: the human 
race never were in a more woful condition. But anarchy never 
fails ſoon or late to provide a cure againſt itſelf, which effeminacy 
produced by long peace never does. Revenge and cruelty, it is 
true, are the fruits of war; but ſo are likewiſe firmneſs of mind 
and undaunted courage; which are exerted with better will in be- 
half of virtue than of revenge. The cruſades were what firſt gave 
a turn to the fierce manners of our anceſtors. // A religious enter- 
priſe, which united numbers, formerly at variance, enlarged the 
ſphere of ſocial affection, and ſweetened the manners of Chriſtians 
to one another, Theſe cruſades filled Europe with heroes, who, 
at home, were ready for any new enterpriſe that promiſed laurels. 
Moved with the oppreſſive and miſerable conſequences of deadly 
feuds, they joined in bonds of chivalry for ſuccouring the diſ- 
treſled, for redreſſing wrongs, and for protecting widows and or- 
phans, Such heroiſm enflamed every one who was fond of glory 
and warlike atchievements, Chivalry was reli{hed by men; of 
birth; and even kings were proud to be of the order. An inſti- 
tution, blending together valour, religion, and gallantry, was 
wonderfully agreeable to a martial people, and tended ſtrongly to 
improve their manners: humanity and gentleneſs could not but 
prevail in a ſociety, whole profeſſion it was, to ſuccour every per- 
ſon in diſtreſs. And as glory and honour were the only wiſhed- 
for recompence, chivalry was eſteemed the ſchool of honour, of 
truth, and of fidelity. Thus, truth without diſguiſe, and a ſcru- 
pulous adherence to promiſes, became the diſtinguiſhing virtues 
of a gentleman. It is true, that the enthuſiaſm of protecting wi- 
dows and orphans, degenerated ſometimes into extravagance; 
witneſs knights who wandered about in queſt of adventures. But 
it would be unfair to condemn the whole order, becauſe a few, of 
their number were fooliſh, The true ſpirit of chivalry produced 


undoubtedly a ſignal reformation in the manners of Europe, To 
. what 
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what other cauſe can we ſo juſtly aſcribe the point of honour, 
and that humanity in war, which characterize modern man- 
ners (a)? — n and 2 nn os "Oy 
eing ſuch effects? . 1 
That man ſhould be the only animal who makes war upon his 
own kind, may at firſt appear ſtrange and unaccountable. Would 
men liſten to cool reaſon, they never would make war. Hear the 
celebrated Rouſſeau on that ſubject. Un prince, qui pour re- 
© culer ſes. frontiers, perd autant de ſes anciens ſujets qu' il en 
acquiert de nouveaux, s affoiblit en s' agrandiſſant; parce qu' a- 
vec un plus grand eſpace à defendre, il n'a pas plus de defen- 
„ ſeurs. Or on ne peut ignorer, que par la maniere dont la 
guerre ſe fait aujourd'hui, la moindre dépopulation qu'elle 
5 produit eſt celle qui ſe fait dans les armes: c'eſt bien- là la perte 
apparente et ſenſible; mais il sen fait en mème tems dans tout 
* Fetat une plus grave et plus irreparable que celle des hommes 
qui meurent, par ceux qui ne naiſſent pas, par Faugmentation 
** des impòts, par Vinterruption du commerce, par la déſertion 
des campagnes, par Tabandon de Vagriculture ; ce mal qu'on 
n — point d' abord, ſe fait ſentir cruellement dans la ſuite: 
**et Ceſt alors qu'on eſt etonne d'etre ſi foible, pour s tre rendu ſi 
4 pe Ce qui rend encore les conquetes moins intéreſſantes, 
** ceſt qu'on ſait maintenant par quels moyens on peut doubler 
et tripler ſa puiſſance, non ſeulement ſans etendre ſon territoire, 
mais quelquefois en le reſſerrant, comme fit tres ſagement I'Em- 
<<. pereur Adrien. On fait que ce ſont les hommes ſeuls qui font; 
la force des Rois; et c'eſt une propoſition qui decoule de ce que 
je viens de dire, que de deux Etats qui nourriſſent le meme 
nombre d'habitans, celui qui occupe une moindre''etendue de 
terre, eſt reellement le plus puiſſant. Ceſt done par de bonnes 
| | | [| (1 Hot $12% fun HID 


(2) Dr Robertſon's hiſtory of the Emperor Charles v. | 
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* loix, par une ſage police, par de grandes vues économiques, 
* qu'un ſouverain judicieux eſt sùr d'augmenter ſes forces, ſans 
rien donner au hazard *.“ But war is neceſſary for man, be- 


ing a ſchool for improving every manly virtue; and Providence 


renders kings blind with reſpect to their true intereſt, in order 
that war may ſometimes take place. To rely upon Providence in 
the government of this world, is the wiſdom of man. 

Upon the whole, perpetual war is bad, becauſe it converts men 


into beaſts of prey: perpetual peace is worſe, becauſe it converts 
men into beaſts of burden. To prevent ſuch woful degeneracy on 
both hands, war and peace alternately are the _ ech 
nn „ eſe means ede by Providencde. 


* « A prince, who in extending his territories ſuſtains the loſs of as many of 
« his old ſubjects as he acquires new, weakens in fact his power while he aims at 

5* ſtrengthening it: he increaſes the territory to be defended, while the number of 
&« defenders is not increaſed, Who does not know, that in the modern manner of 
© making war, the greateſt depopulation is not from the havock made in the armies ? 
«© "That indeed is the obvious and apparent deſtruction; but there is, at the fame 
time, in the ftate a loſs much more ſevere and irreparable; not that thouſands 
0 axe cut off, but that thouſands are not born: population is wounded by the in- 
% creaſe of taxes, by the interruption of eommerce, by the deſertion of the coun - 
try, and by the ſtagnation of agriculture : the misfortune which is overlooked 
at firſt, is ſeverely felt in the event; and it is then that we are aſtoniſhed to find 
« we have been growing weak, while increaſing our power. What renders every 
« new conqueſt ſtill the leſs valuable, is the conſideration of the poſſibility of dou- 
„bling and tripling a nation's power, without extending its territory, nay; even 
„by diminiſhing it. The Emperor Adrian knew this, and wiſely practiſcd it. 
The numbers of che ſubjects are the ſtrength of the prince: and a conſequence 
« of what I have ſaid is this propoſition, That of two ſtates equal in the number of 
inhabitants, that is in reality the more powerful which occupies the ſmaller terri- 
© tory. It is by good laws, by a ſalutary police, and great economical ſchemes, 
« that a wiſe ſovereign gains a ſure R of ſtrength, without ruſting any 


thing to che fortune of his arms.” | | 
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Riſe and Fall of PATRIOT IS lu. 


1111 
1 
- 


HE members of a tribe, in their original ſtate of hunting 
and fiſhing, being little united but by a common language, 
have no notion of a patria; and ſcarce any notion of ſociety, un- 
leſs when they join in an expedition againſt an enemy, or againſt 
wild beaſts. The ſhepherd-ſtate, where flocks and herds are poſ- 
ſeſſed in common, gives a clear notion of a common. intereſt ;; but 
ſtill none of a patria. The ſenſe of a patria begins to unfold it- 
ſelf, when a people leave off wandering, to ſettle upon a territory 
which they call their own. Agriculture connects them toge- 
ther; and government ſtill more: they become fellow-citizens ; ; 
= the territory is termed the patria of every perſon. born in 

It is ſo ordered by Providence, that a man's country, 
way his countrymen, are to him in conjunction an object of a 
peculiar affection, termed amor patrie, or patriotiſm ; an affection 
that riſes high. among a people intimately connected by regular 
government, by huſbandry, by commerce, and by a common in- 
tereft. “ Cari ſunt parentes, cari liberi, propinqui, famiſares'; 
e ſed omnes omnium caritates patria una complexa eſt: Pro qua 
6 qui bonus dubitet mortem oppetere *?” | 
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' 74 friends: all theſe our country comprehends; and ſhall we fear to die for our 
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Social paſſions and affections, beſide being greatly more agree 
able than ſelſiſh, are; thoſe only which command our eſteem (a). 
patriotiſim ſtands at the head of ſocial affections ; and ſtands ſo 
high in our eſteem, that no actions but what proceed from it are 
termed grand or heroic, When that affection appears ſo agreeable, 
in contemplation, how ſweet, how elevating, muſt it be in thoſe 
whom it inſpires! Like vigorous, health, it beats conſtantly with 
an equal pulſe: like che veſtal fire, it neyer is extinguiſhed. No 
ſource of enjoyment is more plentiful than patriotiſm, where at is 
the ruling paſſion ; it triumphs over every ſelfiſh motive, and is a 
firm ſupport to every virtue, In fact, where-ever at Sion the 
morals of the people are found to be pure and correct. PN 

Theſe are illuſtrious effects of patriotiſm with reſpec. t to 2 
happineſs and virtue; and yet its effects with reſpect to the public 
are ſtill more illuſtrious. A nation in no other period of its pro- 
re is ſo donne, as when Patriotiſm is the ruling reſting of 

marks, that — Athenians were che only people 0 the — 
who, tho' clothed in purple, put formidable armies, to flight at 
Marathon, Salamine, and Platea. But at that period patriotiſm 
was their ruling paſſion; and ſucceſs attended them in, every un- 
dertaking. Where patriotiſm rules, men do wonders, whatever. 

garb they wear. The fall of Saguntum is a grand ſcene; a people 
exerting the utmoſt powers of nature, in defence of their coun- 
try. The city was indeed deſtroyed; but the citizens were not 
ſubdued. The laſt effort of the remaining heroes was, to burn 
themſelves, with their wives and children, in one great funeral 

PFs Numantia affords a ſcene not leſs grand. The citizens, ſuch 

as were able to bear arms, did not exceed 8000; and yet brayed 


all the efforts of 60,000 ee ſoldiers a br. Scipia, i 
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Nafica, So high was their character for intrepidity, chat even 
when but a few of them were left alive,” tlie Romans durſt not at- 
enge to liorm che til! And Hef Ndod Hm n, Lud 575 
famine,” they were no longer able to crawl. While*the Portiigueſe 
were eminent for patriotiſm, Lopez Caraſco, one of their fea-cap- 
tains, in a ſingle ſhip with but forty men, ſtumbled upon Ks 
King of *Athin's fleet of e e A8 many junks, and 4 
multitude of ſmall veſſels.” Reſblute to periſi father than yield, 
he maintained che fight for three days, till his ſhip was pierced 
through and rough with cannon- ſhot, and not a ſingle man left 
unwounded. And yet, wy all, the King” s fleet found. it conve- 
nient to ſlicer d 0 5115 50 918 21409 i 10 ai 84 
Patkesdli He the Rhine tüte I the great bulwark of civil 475 J 
equally abhorrent of deſpotiſm on the one hand, and of licentiouſ- 
neſs on the other, While the deſpotic government of the Tudor 
family fabſifted, the Engliſh were too much depreſſed to have any 
affection for their country. But when manufactures and com- 
merce began to flouriſh in the latter end of Eliſabeth's reign, a 
national ſpirit broke forth, and patriotiſm made ſome figure. | 
That change of diſpoſition was perhaps the chief cauſe; tho' not 
the moſt viſible, of the national ſtruggles for liberty, | EEE were 
frequent during the government of the Stewart family, and which 
ended in a free government at the Revolution. 
Patriotiſm is too much cramped in a very ſmall ſtate, and too 
much relaxed in an extenſive monarchy. But that topic Bas al- 
ready been diſcuſſed in the firſt ſketch of this book. 
"Patriotiſm is enflamed by a ſtruggle for liberty, by a Gu 9 
by reſiſting a potent invader, or by any incident that forcibly 
draws the members of a ſtate into ſtrict union for the common 
intereſt. The reſolute oppofition of the ſeven provinces to Philip II. 
of Spain, in the cauſe of liberty, is an illuſtrious inſtance of the 
patriotic ſpirit riſing to a degree of enthuſiaſin. Pat triotiſm, rou- 
Vol. I. 1 kd 
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ſed among the Corſicans by the oppreſſion of the Genoeſe; "exerted 
itielf upon every proper object. Even during the heat of the war, 
they erected an univerſity for arts and ſciences, a national bank; 
and a national library; improvements that would not have been 
thought of in their _ ſtate, Alas! they have fallen a victim 
to thirſt of power, not to ſuperior valour. Had Providence fa- 
voured them with ſucceſs, their Wen en n been m 
able in peace as in war “.. don 
But violent commotions cannot be eee one party pre- 
vails, and proſperity follows. What effect may this have on pa- 
triotiſm? I anfwer, that nothing is more animating than ſucceſs 
after a violent ſtruggle: a nation in that ſtate reſembles a comet, 
which in paſſing near the ſun, has been much heated, and conti- 
nues full of motion. Patriotiſm made a capital figure among the 
Athenians, when they became a free people, after expelling the 
tyrant Piſiſtratus, Every man exerted himſelf for his country: 
every man endeavoured to excell thoſe who went before kim: 
and hence a Miltiades, an Ariſtides, a Themiſtocles, names that 
for ever will figure in the annals of time. While the Roman re- 
public was confined within narrow bounds, auſterity of manners; 
and difinitereſted love to their country, formed the national rp 
racter, The elevation of the Patricians above the nn 


' 
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he elevation of ſentiment that a ſtruggle for liberty inſpires, is conſpicuous in 

the following incident. A Corſican being condemned to die for an atrocious crime, 
| his nephew with deep concern addreſſed Paoli in the following terms, Sir, if 
you pardon my uncle, his relations will give to the tate a thouſand zechins, be- 
&« ſide furniſhing fifty ſoldiers during the ſiege of Furiali. Let him be baniſhed, 
% and he ſhall never return.“ Paoli, knowing the virtue of the young man, faid 
to him. © Nou are acquainted with the circumſtances of that caſe : T will conſent 
© to a pardon, if you can ſay, as an honeſt man, that it will be juſt or honoutable 
&« for Corſica.” The young man, hiding his face, burſt into tears, ſaying, “ I 
« would not have the honour of our country ſold for a thouſand zechins.” 


ſource 
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ſource of endleſs diſcord, as at laſt remedied by placing all the 
eitirens upon a level. This ſignal revolution excited an animating 
emulation between the Patricians and Plebeians ; the former, by 
heroic actions, labouring to maintain their ſuperiority; the latter 
ſtraining every nerve to equal them: the republic I 
ther period produced ſo, great men in che art of wart. 

But ſuch variety there is in human affairs, e 
indebted to emulation for their heroic actions, yet actions of that 
kind never fail to ſuppreſs emulation in thoſe who follow. An 
obſervation is made above (a), that nothing is more fatal to the 
progreſs of an art, than a perſon of ſuperior genius, who damps 
emulation in others: witneſs: the celebrated Newton, to whom 
the decay of mathematical knowledge in Britain is juſtly attribu- 
ted. The obſervation holds equally with reſpect to action. Thoſa 
actions only that flow from patriotiſin are deemed grand and he- 
roĩc; and ſuch actions, above all others, rouſe à national ſpirit; 
But beware of a Newton in heroiſm :- inſtead of exeiting;.engula- 
tion, he will damp it: deſpair to equal the great men who are 
the admiration of all men, puts an end to emulation. After the 
illuſtrious atchievements of Miltiades, and after the eminent par 
triotiſm of Ariſtides, we hear no more in Greece of emulation 
or of patriotiſm. Pericles: was a man of parts, but he ſacriſieed 
Athens to his ambition. The Athenians ſunk lower and lower 
under the Archons, who had neither parts nor patriotiſm; and 
were reduced at laſt to ſlavery, firſt by the Macedonians, and next 
by the Romans. The Romans run the ſame courſe, from the 
higheſt exertions of patriotic eme, dowyn to the an lows ang 
ſelfiſhneſs and effeminacy. 

And this leads to other cauſes, that 3 W or 
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there the citizen is loſt, and every perſon is beheld in the narrow 
view of a friend or an enemy. In the conteſts between the Patri- 
cians and Plebeians, of Rome, the public was totally diſregarded: 
the Plebeians could have no heart-affection for a country where 
they were oppreſſed; and the Patricians might be fond of their 
own order, but they could not ſincerely love their country, while 
they were enemies to the bulk of their countrymen. Patriotiſm 
did not ſhine forth in Rome, till all equally became citizens. 

To ſupport patriotiſm, it is neceſſary that a people be in a train 
of proſperity: when a nation becomes ſtationary, patriotiſm ſub- 
ſides. The ancient Romans upon a ſmall foundation erected a 
great empire; ſo great indeed, that it fell to pieces by its unwieldi- 
neſs. But the plurality of nations, whether from their fituation, 
from the temper of their people, or from the nature of their go- 
vernment, are confined within narrower limits; beyond which 
their utmoſt exertions avail little, unleſs they happen to be extra- 
ordinary favourites of fortune. When a nation becomes thus ſta+ 
tionary, its puſhing genius is at an end: its plan is to preſerve, 
not to acquire: the members, even without any example of he- 
roiſm to damp emulation, are infected with the languid tone of 
the ſtate: patriotiſm ſubſides; and we hear no more of bold or 
heroic actions. The Venctians are a pregnant inſtance of the ob- 
ſervation. Their trade with Aleppo and Alexandria did for cen- 
turies introduce into Europe the commodities of Syria, Egypt, 
Arabia, Perſia, and India, The cities of Nuremberg and Augſ- 
burg in particular, were ſupplied from Venice with theſe commo- 
dities; and by that traffick became populous and opulent. Venice, 
in a word, was for centuries the capital trading town of Europe, 
and powerful above all its neighbours, both at ſea and land. A 
pallage to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good Hope was indeed 
an animating diſcovery to the Portugueſe ; but it did not entitle 
them to exclude the Venetians. The greater diſtance of Venice 


from 
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from the Cape, a trifle in itſelf, is more than balanced by its pro- 
ximity to Greece, Germany, Hungary, Poland, and to the reſt 
of Italy. But the Portugueſe at chat period were in the ſpring of 
proſperity; and patriotiſm envigorated them to make durable e- 
ſtabliſhments on the Indian coaſt, overpowering every nation that 
ſtood in oppoſition. The Venetians, on the contrary, being a na- 
tion of merchants, and having been long ſucceſsful in commerce; 
were become ſtationary, and unquali fied for bold adventures. Be- 
ing cut out of their wonted commerce to India, and not having re- 
ſolution to carry on commerce in a new channel, they ſunk under 
the good — of 8 rivals, Mt ba the trade ako: 
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No cauſe Aae ie hath uch influence in Wibreſiig 
patriotiſm, as inequality of rank and of riches in an opulent mo- 
narchy. A continual influx of wealth into the capital, generates 
ſhow, luxury, avarice, which are all {elfiſh vices; and ſelfiſhneſs, 
enſlaving the mind, eradicates every fibre of patriotiſm *. Afiatic 
luxury, flowing into Rome in a plentiful ſtream, produced an u- 
niverſal corruption of manners, and metamorphos'd into volup- 
tuouſneſs the warlike genius of that great city. The dominions 
of Rome were now too extenſive for a republican govertimtertt; 
and its generals too powerful to be diſimtereſted. Paſſion for 
glory wore out of faſhion, as auſterity of manners had done for- 
merly: power and riches were now the only objects of ambition: 
virtue ſeemed a farce; honour, a chimera; and fame, mere va- 
nity: every Roman, abandoning himſelf” to ſenſuality, flattered 
himſelf, that he, more wiſe than his forefathers, was purſuing 
the cunning road to happineſs. rpg 1 e e nim 
Fg ( | 
» France is not an exception. The French 4 Lan of Wer A 09 wil 
they are vain of themſelves. ” But ſuch vanity muſt be — _ parti- 


otiſm, which conſi.is in loving our country independent of ourſelves.” 0:91 
general, 
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general, and maintained their uſurpation in the provinces as well 
as in the, capital, without ever loſing, a foot of ground. Pyrrhus 
attempted by | preſents to corrupt the Roman ſenators, but made 
not the ſlighteſt impreſſion. | Deplorable was the change of man- 
ners in the days of Jugurtha:— Pity it is, ſaid he, that no 
man is ſo opulent as to purchaſe a people ſo willing to be ſold.” 
Cicero, mentioning an oracle of Apollo, that Sparta would never 
be deſtroy'd but by avarice, juſtly obſerves, that the prediction 
holds in every nation as weil as in Sparta. The Greek empire, 
ſunk in voluptuouſneſs without a remaining ſpark of patriotiſm, 
was no match fer the Turks, enflamed with a new religion, that 
promiſecl paradiſe to thoſe who ſhould die fighting for their pro- 
phet. How many nations, like thoſe mentioned, illuſtrious for- 
merly for vigour of mind, and love to their country, are now ſunk 
by contemptible vices as much below brutes as they ought to be 
elevated above them: brutes ſeldom deviate from the — 
of their nature, men frequently. Jad 
Succeſsful commerce is not more 133 by hs — 
and power it immediately beſtows, than it is hurtful ultimately by 
introducing luxury and voluptuouſneſs, which eradicate patriotiſm. 
In the capital of a great monarchy, the poiſon of opulence is ſud - 
den; becauſe opulence there is ſeldom acquired hy reputable 
means: the poiſon of commercial opulence is flow, becauſe com- 
merce ſeldom enriches without induſtry, fagacity, and fair deal- 
ing. But by whatever means acquired, opulence never fails ſoon 
or late to ſmother patriotiſm, under ſenſuality and ſelfiſnneſs. We 
learn from Plutarch and other writers, that the Athenians, who 
had long enjoy d the ſunſhine of commerce, were extremely cor- 
rupt in the days of Philip, and of his ſon: Alexander. Even their 
chief patriot and orator, a profeſſed champion for independence, 
was not proof againſt bribes. While Alexander was proſecuting 
his conqueſts in India, Harpalus, to whom his immenſe treaſure 
68150 was 
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was intruſted, fled with the whole to Athens. Demoſthenes ad- 
viſed his fellow-citizensto expell him, that they might nor incur 
Alexander's diſpleaſurv. Among other things of value} there was 
the King's cup of maſſy gold, curiouſly engraved. Demoſthenes, 
ſurveying it with a greedy eye, afked Harpalus what it weighed. 
To you, ſaid Harpalus ſmiling, it ſhall weigh twenty talents; and 
that every night he ſent privately to Demoſthenes twenty talents 
with the cup. Demoſthenes next day came into che aſſembly with 
a cloth rolled about his neck; and his opinion being demanded 
about Harpalus, he made ſigns that he had loft his voice. The 
Capuans, the Tarentines, and other Greek colonies in the lower 
parts of Italy, when invaded by the Romans, were no leſs degenes 
rate than their brethren in Greece when invaded by Philip of Ma 
cedon; the ſame depravation of manners, the ſame luxury, the 
ſame paſſion for feaſts and ſpectacles, the ſame inteſtine faQions; 
che ſame indifference about their country, and the ſame contempt 
of its laws. The Portugueſe, enflamed with love to cheir cνntfj 
when they diſcovered: a paſſage to the Indies by the Cape of Good 
Hope, made great and important ſettlements in that very diſtant 
part of the globe; and of their immenſe commerce there is np 
rallel in any age or country. Prodigious riches in gold; precious 
ſtones; fpices, perfumes, drugs, and manufactures; were an- 
nually imported into Liſbon from their ſettlements on the coaſts of 
Malabar: and Coromandel, from the kingdoms of Camboya, De- 
can, Malacca, Patana, Siam, China, &c. from the iſlands of Cey- 
lon; Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Moluccas, and Japan: and to Liſ- 
bon all the nations in Europe reſorted for theſe valuable commo- 
dities. But the downfall of the Portugueſe was no leſs rapid tllan 
their exaltation; unbounded power and immenſe wealth; having 
produced a total corruption of manners. If ſincere plety, exalt- 
ell courage, and indefatigable induſtry, made the original adven- 
nn more than men; indolence, ſenſuality, and effeminacy, 
L rendered 
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readerad-their-ſucefſors lefs than women Unhappy it was for 
them to be attacked at chat oritiral time by the Dutch who, in de- 
fende of liberty againſt the tyranny of Spain, wore enſli med with 
love to their eountry, as the Potugueſe had been formerly * The 
Dutch, originally from their ſituation a temperate and induſtrious 
people, became heroes in the cauſe of liberty as juſt now mention 
ed ʒ and patriotiſim was their ruling paſſion. Proſperous com- 
merce ſpred wealth through every corner; and yet ſuch was the 
inherent virtue of that people, that their patriotiſm reſiſted very 
long the contagion of wealth. But as appetite for riches increaſes 
with their, quantity, patriotiſin ſunk in proportion, till it was to- 
tally extinguiſhed ; and now the Dutch never think of their coun- 
try, unleſs as ſubſervient to private intereſt. With reſpect to 
the Dutch Eaſt-India company in particular, it was indebted for 
its proſperity to the fidelity and frugality of its ſervants, and to 
che patriotiſm! of all. But theſe- virtues were underminedq and at 
laſt eradicated; by luxury, which Europeans ſeldom reſiſt im a hot 
climate. People go from Europe in the ſervice of che company, 
bent beforehand to make their fortune per fas aut neſur; and their 
diſtance from their maſters renders every check abortive. The 
compaby, eat up by their ſervants,” is rendered fo feeble, as to 
be incapable of maintaining their ground againſt any extraordi- 
nary ſhock. A war of any continuance with the Indian poten- 
tates, or with the 2 — would reduce them to 'bank- 
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any xi val power, us the Portugueſo were fbmtrty ſor being fwul- 
lowed,up by them. Queritur, Ia the Engliſh Raſt-India comp⁰ 
in a much better condition? Such is the riſe and fall of patriot- 
iſm among the nations mentioned; and ſuch will be ay riſe and 
fall among all nations in Rke cireumſtan ces 29029 
It grieves me, that the epidemie diſtempers of luxury Wa felfſh- 
neſs are ſpreading wide in Britain. It is fruitleſs to diſſemible, 
that profligate manners muſt in Britain be a conſequence of too 
great opulence, as they have been in every other part of thie globe. 
Our late diſtractions leave no room for a doubt. Liſten to a man 
of figure, thoroughly acquainted with every machination for 
court-preferment. Very little attachment is diſcoverable in the 
body of our people to our excellent conſtitution: no reverence 
« for the cuſtoms nor for the opinions of our anceſtors; no at- 
« tachment but to private intereſt, nor any zeal but for ſelfiſh 
— While party-diſtinQtions of Whig and Tory, 
* high church and low church, court and country, ſubſiſtecl, 
the nation was indeed divided, but each fide held an opinion, 
“for which he would have hazarded every thing; for both actet 
4 from principle: if there were ſome who ſought to alter che 
« conſtitution, there were many who would have ſpile their Hood 
to preſerve it from violation: if divine hereditary right had its 
t partiſans, there were multitudes to ſtand up for the ſuperior 
fanctity of a title founded on an act of parliament, and the con- 
* ſent of a free people. But the abolition of party- names, have 
* dettroy d! alt public | principles. The power of the crown was. 
* ;ndeed never more viſibly extenſive over the great men of the 
„ nation; but then theſe men have loſt their influence over the 
jower orders: even parliament has loft much of its. Authority ; ; 
and the voice of the multitude is ſer u up againſt the ſenſe of the 
" legillature : an impoveriſhed and heavily-burdened public, a 
Vor. I. 3L people 
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“people luxurious and licentious, impatient of rule, and deſpi- 
« ſing all authority, government relaxed in every ſinew, and a 
corrupt ſelfiſh ſpirit pervading the whole (a):“ It is a com- 
mon obſervation, that when the belly is full, the mind is at caſe. 
That obſervation, it would appear, holds not in London; for ne- 
ver in any other place did riot and licentiouſneſs riſe to ſuch a 
height, without a cauſe, and without even a plauſible pretext “. 

It is deplorable, that in Engliſh public ſchools, patriotiſm 
makes no branch of education; young men, on the contrary, are 
trained up to ſelfiſhneſs. Keep what you get, and get what you can, 
18 the chief leſſon inculcated at Weſtminſter, Wincheſter, and 
Eaton. Students put themſelves in the way of receiving vails 
from ftrangers ; ; and that dirty practice continues, tho' far more 
poiſonous to manners, than the giving vails to menial ſervants, 
which the nation is now aſhamed of. The Eaton ſcholars are at 
times ſent to the highway to rob paſſengers; The ſtrong without 
control tyrannize over the weak, ſubjecting them to every ſervile 
office, wiping ſhoes not excepted. They are permitted to trick 
and deceive one another; and the fineſt fellow is he who is the 
moſt artful, Friendſhip indeed is cultivated, but ſuch as we find 
among robbers: a boy would be run down, if he had no aſſo- 
ciate. In a word, the moſt determined ſelfiſhnels 3 is the capital leſ⸗ 
ſon. 

When a nation, formerly warlike and public-ſpirited, is 3 
ed by luxury and ſelfiſhneſs, doth nature afford no means for re- 
ſtoring 1 it to its former ſtate? The Emperor Hadrian declared che 
Greeks : a free people ; not doubting, but that a change { ſo anima- 
ting, would reſtore the fine arts to their priſtine luſtre, —A vain 
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attempt: for the genius of che Greeks vaniſhed with their” pa- 
triotiſm; and liberty to them was no bleſſing. (' With reſpect to the 
Portugueſe, the decay of their power and of their commerre, have 
reduced them to a much lower condition; than When they roſe às ĩt 
were out of nothing. At that time they were poor, but innocent: 
at preſent they are poor, but corrupted with many vices.” Their 
pride in particular ſwells as high as when maſters of the Indies. 
The following ridiculous inſtance is a pregnant proof: ſhoes #nd 
ſtockings are prohibited to their Indian ſubjects; tho many of 
them would pay handſomely for the privilege. There is onè ob- 
vious meaſure for reviving the Portugueſe trade i in India; but 
they have not ſo much vigour of mind remaining, as even to 
think of execution. They ſtill poſſeſs in that country, the town 
and territory of Goa, the town and territory of Diu, with ſome 


other ports, all admirably ſituated for trade. What ſtands in the 


way but indolence merely, agamft declaring the places mentioned 
free ports, with liberty of conſcience to traders of whatever reli- 
gion? Free traders flocking there, under protection of the Por- 
tugueſe, would undermine the Dutch and Engliſh | companies, 
which cannot trade upon an equal footing with private merchants; ; 
and by that means, the Portugueſe trade might again "Avurilh. 
But that people are not yet brought ſo low as to be com- 
pelled to change their manners, tho reduced to depend on their 
neighbours even for common neceſſaries. The gold and diamonds 
of Brafil are a plague that corrupts all. Spain and Portugal af- 
ford inſtructive political leſſons: the latter has been ruined by o- 
pulence ; the former, as will be ſeen afterward, by taxes no leſs 
impolitic than oppreſſive. To enable theſe nations to recommenee 
their former courſe, or any nation in the ſame ſituation, I can dif- 


cover no means but pinching poverty. Commerce and manufic- 


tures taking wing, may leave a country in a very diſtreſſed con- 


dition : but a people may be very diſtreſſed, *and yet very vitious; 
3L 2 for 
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for vices. generated by opulence are not ſoon eradicated. And tho 
ather. vices ſhould at laſt vaniſh with the temptations that promoted 
them, indolence ang pufillanimity will remain for ever, unleſs by 
ſome powerful cauſe the oppoſite virtues be introduced. A very 
poor man, however indolent, will be tempted for bread to exert 


ſome activity; and he may be trained gradually from leſs to more 


by the ſame means. Activity at the ſame time produces bodily 
ſtrength; which will reſtore courage and bhioldneſß. By ſuch means 

a nation may be put in motion with the ſame advantages it had 
originally; and its ſecond progreſs may prove as ſucceſsful as tlie 
firſt. Thus nations go round in a circle, from weakneſs to 
ſtrength, and from ſtrength to weakneſs. The firſt part of the 
progreſs is verified in a thouſand inſtances; but the world has not 
ſubfiſted long enough to afford any clear inſtance of the other. 
I cloſe. this {ſketch with two illuſtrious examples of patriotiſm ; 
one ancient, one modern; one among the whites, and one among 
the blacks. Arxiſtides the Athenian is famed above all the ancients 
for love to his oountry. Its ſafety and honour were the only ob- 
jects of his ambition; and his ſignal diſintereſtedneſs made it the 
ſame to him, whether theſe, ends were accompliſhed, hy himmſelf 
or by others, by his friends or his foes. One conſpicuous inſtance 
occurred before the battle of Marathon. Of the ten generals cho- 
ſen to command the Athemian army, he was one: but ſenfible that 
a divided command is ſubjected to manifold inconveniencies, he 
exerted all his influence for delegating the whole power to Miltia- 
des; and at the ſame time zealouſly ſapported the propoſal of Mil- 
tiades, of boldly meeting the Perſians in the field. His difinte+ 
reſtedueſs was ſtill more 1 to Themiſtocles, 
his bitter enemy. Sufpending all enmity, he cordially agreed 
with him in every operation of the war; aſſiſting him with his 
conn! and credit, and yet ſuffering him to engroſs all the ho- 


nau 0 victory. In peace he was the ſame, yielding to The- 


. 
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miſtecles in che adminiſtration of governi ent. nt, and eontenting 
luimſelf with a ſubordinate place. In the Tenate and in the affen 
e people; he made mat iy propofats if botrowed name, 
to prevent envy and oppoſition, He retired from public bufineſs 
es, part of his life; paſſing his time in training young 
men for ſerving the ſtate, inſtilling into them principles of ho- 
nour and virtug, and inſpiring theifi witli love e their country. 
His death unfolded: a ſighal proof of che contempt! he had For 
Tiches : he who had been treaſurer of Greece during che laviſh- 
ment of war, left not ſufficient to defray the expenee of his fune· 
rals : a Britiſh rere in * eirsunſtunete, acquires the 
riches of Crœſus. tons 447 1201997} cot bits e390 911] 
Ihe ſtcene of "MN e is Foul, a negro: kingdom in 
Alices Buch regard ie paid there to royal bloed, that no man 
can ſucceed to the crown, but who is connected with the firſt mo- 
narch, by an uninterrupted” chain of females: a connection by 
males would give no ſecurity, as the women of that connitry are 
prone to gallantry. In the laſt century, the Prince of Samibaboa, the 
King's nephew by his ſiſter, was inveſted with the dignity of 
Kamalingo, a dignity appropriated to the preſumptive” heir. A 
liberal and generous mind, with undaunted courage, rivetted 
him in the affections of the nobility and people. They rejoiced 
in the expectation of having him for their King. But their expee- 
tation was blaſted. The King, fond of his children, ventured a 
bold meaſure, which was, to inveſt his eldeſt ſon with the digni- 
ty of Kamalingo, and to declare him heir to the crown The 
the Prince of Sambaboa had for him the laws of the kingdom; 
and the hearts of the people, yet he retired in ſilence to avoid a 
civil war. He could not however prevent men of rank from 
flocking to him; which the King interpreting to be a rebellion; 
raiſed an army in order to put them-alb:to the fword. As che 
OP EGTA the Prince retired,” reſolviug not to draw his 
251¹9 ſword 
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ſword againſt an uncle, whom he was accuſtomed to call father, 
But finding that the command of the King's army was beſtowed 
on his rival, he made ready for battle. The Prince obtained a 
complete victory: but his heart was not elated : the horrors of a 
civil war ſtared him in the face: he bid farewell to his friends, 
diſmiſſed his army, and retired into a. neighbouring kingdom ; 
relying on the affections of the people to be placed on the throne 
after his uncle's death. During baniſhment, which continued 
thirty tedious years, frequent attempts upon his life, put his tem- 
per to a ſevere trial ; for while he exiſted, the King had no hopes 
that his fon would reign in peace. He had the fortitude to ſtand 
every. trial ; when, in the year 1702, beginning to yield to age 
and misfortunes, his uncle died. His couſin was depoſed; and 
he was called by the unanimous yoice of the nobles, to reign over 


a Pops who adored him. 
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ambition to rival certain pains-taking authors, who teach hiftory y in 
the perſpicuous mode of queſtion and anſiber. Among novices, it would 
be unpardonable to rank ſuch of my flees Gti 2 as are ambitious of a 

feat in parliament ; many of whom ſacrifice the inheritance of (his an- 
ceflors, for an opportunity to exert their patriotiſm in that auguſt aſ- 

ſembly. Can ſuch a ſacrifice ie me to doubt, of their being adepts in 
the myſteries of government, and of taxes in particular? they ought at 
leaft to be initiated m theſe myſteries. 

It ts of importance, that taxes, and their effects, be underſtood, mot 
only by the members of our parliament, but alſo by their electors: a re- 
preſentative will not readily vote for a dęſtructive tax, when he cannot 
hope to diſguiſe his conduct. The intention of the preſent ſketch, is to 
unfold the principles upon which taxes ought to be founded, and to point 
out what are beneficial, what noxious. I have endeavoured to mtro- 
duce ſome light into a ſubject involved in Egyptian darkneſs ; and if that 
end be attained, I ſhall die in = faith, that I have not been an * 
fitable ſervant to my country. 


ha FINANCE S. 
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His ſubject confiſts of many parts, not a little intricate. A 
proper diſtribution will tend to perſpicuity ; and I think 
it may be fitly divided into the following ſeftions. 1ſt, General 


conſiderations on taxes. 2d, Power of impoſing taxes. 3d, Dif- 


ferent ſorts of taxes, with -their advantages and difadvantages. 
4th, Manner of levying taxes. 5th, Rules to be obſerved in ta- 
ing. 6th, Examination of Britiſh taxes. 7th, Regulagons ter | 


W 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS on TaxEs. 


AS opulence is not friendly to ſtudy and e the men 
beſt qualified for being generals, admirals, judges, or mi- 
niſters of ſtate, are ſeldom opulent; and to make ſuch men ſerve. 
without pay, would be in effect to caſe the rich at the expence of 
the poor. With reſpect to the military branch in particular, the 
bulk of thoſe who compoſe an army, if withdrawn from daily la- 
bour, mult ſtarve, unleſs the public, which they ſerve, afford. them 
maintenance. A republican, government, during peace, may indeed. 
be ſupported at ; a very ſmall _ among a temperate and patriotic 
AT dM | peaple. 
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people. In a monarchy, a public fund is indiſpenſable, even during 
peace: and in war it is indiſpenſable, whatever be the government. 
The Spartans carried all before them in Greece, but were forc'd to 
quit their hold, having no fund for a ſtanding army; and the other 
Greek ſtates were obliged to confederate with the Athenians, who 
after the Perſian war became maſters at ſea. A defect ſo obvious 


in che Spartan government, did. aſſuredl ut eſeape l curgxI 
= profound of all legillators. Foreſoeing chat eonqueſt vou 
be deſtructive to his countrymen, his ſole purpoſe was to guard 
them from being conquered; which in Sparta required no public 
fund, as all the citizens were equal, and equally bound xo deftnd: 
them{clyes and their country. A ſtate, it is true, ithout a publit 
fund, is ill, qualified to oppoſe a ſtanding army, regularly diſci- 
plined, and regularly paid. But in political matters; experienes / 
is our only ſure guide; and the hiſtory of nations, at that early 
period, was too barren to afford inſtruction. Lycurgus may well 
be excuſed, confidering how little progreſs political knowledge. 
had made in a much later period. Charles VII. of France was the 
firſt in modern times who eſtabliſhed a fund for a ſtanding army. 
Againſt that dangerous innovation, the crown-vaſſals had no re- 
fource but to imitate their ſovereign; and yet, witliout even 
dreaming of a reſource, they ſuffered themſelves to be undermined, 
and at laſt overturned, by the King their ſuperior. Thus, on the 
one hand, a nation, however warlike, that has not a public funk 
is no match fur a ſtanding army enured to war. Extenfive C0 com- 
merce, on the other hand; enables à nation to ſupport à ſanding 
army; but, by introducing luxury, it eradicates manki6od,* an l 
renders that army an unfit match for any poor and warlike f inva- 
der. Hard may ſeem the fate of nations, laid thus open to de- | 
bewegen hom every quarter: Al that can be fd is, that the Heer 
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- The ſtability. of land fits it, above all other ſubjects, for a public 

patrimony. But as crown-lands lie open to the rapacity of favou- 
rites, it becomes neceſſary, when theſe are diſhpated, to introduce 
taxes; which have the following properties; that they unite in 
one common intereſt the ſovereign and his ſubjects, and that they 
can be augmented or diminiſhed according to exigencies. 
. The art of levying money by taxes was ſo little underſtood in 
the ſixteenth century, that after the famous battle of Pavia, in 
which the French King was made priſoner, Charles V. was obli- 
ged to diſband his victorious army, tho' conſiſting but of 24,000 
men, becauſe he had not the art to levy, in his extenſive domi- 
nions, the ſum that was neceſſary to keep it on foot. So little 
knowledge was there in England of political arithmetic in the days 
of Edward III. that L. 1: 2: 4 on each pariſh was computed to 
be ſufficient for raiſing a ſubſidy of L. 50, ooo. It being found, 
chat there were but 8700 pariſhes, excluſive of Wales, che parli- 
ament, in order to raiſe the ſaid ſubſidy, aſſeſſed on each pariſh 
L. 5, 16s. 

In impoſing taxes, ought not the ExPENCE of living to hs deduct- 
ed, leaving the remainder of a man's ſtock as the only taxable ſub- 
ject? This method was adopted in the ſtate of Athens. A rent 
of 500, meaſures of corn, burdened the landlord with the yearly 
contribution of a talent: a rent of 300, burdened him with half a 
talent: a rent of 200, burdened him with the fixth part of a ta- 
lent ; and land under that rent paid no tax. Here the tax was not 
in proportion to the eſtate, but to what could be ſpared out of it; 
or, in other words, in proportion to the ability of the proprietor.. 
At the ſame time, ability muſt not be eſtimated by what a man 
actually ſaves, which would exempt the profuſe and - profligate 
from paying taxes, but by what a man can pay who: lives with er 
conomy according to his rank. This rule is founded on the very 
nature of government: to tax a man's food, or the ſubject that af- 

fords 
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fords him bare neceſſaries, is worſe than the denying him protection: 
it ſtarves him. Hence the following propoſition may be laid down 
as the corner- ſtone of taxation- building, That every man ought 
to contribute to the public revenue, not in proportion to his 
ſubſtance, but to his ability.“ I am ſorry to obſerve, that this 
rule is little regarded in Britiſh taxes; tho nothing would con- 
tribute more to ſweeten che minds of the people, and to make 
them fond of their wenn than a wann e with 
ſo much e quit. Aten 
Taxes were long in uſe before it was diſcovered; that they could 
be made ſubſervient to other purpoſes, beſide that of ſupporting 
government. In the fifteenth century, the ſtates of Burgundy re- 
jected with indignation a demand made by the Duke of a duty on 
ſalt, tho they found no other objection, but that it would op- 
preſs the poor people, who lived moſtly on ſalt meat and ſalt fiſh; 
It did not occur to them, that ſuch a tax might hurt their manu- 
factures, by raiſing the price of labour. A tax of two ſhillings 
on every hearth, known by the name of hearth-money, was grant- 
ed to Charles II. his heirs and ſucceflors, for ever. It was abro- 
gated by an act of William and Mary, ann. 1688, on the follow- 
ing preamble, That it is not only a great oppreſſion upon the 
4 poorer ſort, but a badge of ſlavery. upon the whole people, ex- 
„ poling every man's houſe to be entered into and ſearched at 
&« pleaſure by perſons unknown to him.“ Had the harm done by 
ſuch a tax to our manufactures been at that time underſtood, it 
would have been urged as the capital reaſon againſt the tax. Our 
late improvements in commercial politics have unfolded” an im- 
portant doctrine, That taxes are ſeldom indifferent to the public 
good; that frequently they are more oppreſſive to the people, than 
beneficial to the fovereign; and, on the other hand, that they may 
be ſo n as to rival bounties in en —— ma- 
4 M2” 757.0 nufactures, 
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nufactures, and commerce. Theſe different effects of taxes, ave 


rendered the ſubject not a little intricate. 
It is an article of importance in government, to have it aſcer- 


tained, what proportion of the annual income of a nation may be 
drawn from the people by taxes, without impoveriſhing them. 
An eighth part is held to be too much: huſbandry, commerce, and 


population, would ſuffer. Davenant ſays, that the Dutch pay to 


the public annually the fourth part of the income of their coun- 
try; and he adds, that their ſtrict economy enables them to bear 
that immenſe load, without raiſing the price of labour ſo high as 
to cut them out of the foreign market. It was probably ſo in the 
days of Davenant; but of late matters are much altered: the 
dearneſs of hiving and of labour, has excluded all the Dutch ma- 
nufactures from the foreign market. Till the French war in King 
William's reign, England paid in taxes but about a ene wt 
of its annual income. 


a. a 


POWER of 1MPosInNG Taxes. 


711 


＋ Hat to impoſe taxes belongs to the "0005 wg and. to him on- 


ly, is undoubted. But it has been doubted, whether even 


King and parliament, who poſleſs the ſovereign. authority in Bri- 


tain, can legally impoſe a tax without conſent of the people. The 


celebrated Locke, in his eſſay on government (a), lays down the 
following propoſition. as fundamental. is true, governments 


(a) Chap. 1H 8 140. 
cannot 
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* cannot be ſupported: without great charge, and tis fit every one 
„ who enjoys his ſhare of protection ſhould pay out of his eſtate 
is proportion for che maintenance of it. But ſtill it muſt be 
% with his own conſent, i. e. the conſent of che majority, giving 
it either by themſelves, or their repreſentatives choſen by them 
„ for if any one ſhall claim a power to lay and levy taxes on the 
people by his oπ]n authority, and without ſuch conſent af the 
people, he thereby invades! the fundamental law of property, 
and ſubverts the end of government. For what property have 
I in that which another may by right take when he pleaſes to 
„ himſelf? No author has reflected more honour on Ris native 
country, and on mankind, than Mr Locke. Vet no name is a- 
bove truth; and I am obliged to obſerve; tho! with regret, that in 
the foregoing reaſoning the right of impoſing taxes is laid upon a 
very crazy foundation. It may indeed be ſaid with ſome colour; that 
the freeholders virtually impower their repreſentatives to tax them. 
But their vaſſals and tenants, who have no vote in electing members 
of parliament, empower none to tax them: yet they are taxed like 
others; and ſo are the vaſſals and tenants of peers. Add to theſe 
an immenſe number of artiſans, manufacturers, day-labourers, 

domeſtics, &c. &c. with the whole female ſex; and it will ap- 
pear on calculation, that thoſe who are repreſented in parliament 
make not the hundredth part of the taxable people. But further, 
it is acknowledged by our author, that the majority of the Lords 
and Commons muſt bind the minority. This circumſtance alone 
might have convinced him of his error: for ſurely the mihofity 
in this caſe are bound without their conſent; nay, againſt their 
conſent. That a ſtate cannot tax its ſudjects without their con- 
ſent, is a raſh propoſition, totally ſubverſive of government 
Locke himſelf has ſuggeſted the ſolid foundation of taxes, tho' 1 in- 

advertently he lays no weight on it. I borrow his own words : 
** That every one who enjoys his ſhare of protection, ſhould pay 
0.286: aut 
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cout of his eſtate, his proportion for the maintenance of the go- 
« yernment.”,, The duties of ſovereign and of ſubject are reci- 
procal; and common juſtice requires, that a ſubject, or any per- 
ſon who is protected by a government, ought to pay for that 
protection. Similar inſtances without number of ſuch reciprocal 
duties, occur in the laws of every civilized nation. A man calls 
for meat and drink in a tavern: is he not bound to pay the bill, 
tho he made no agreement beforehand? A man is wafted 
over a river in a ferry-boat: muſt he not pay the common fare, 
though he made no promiſe? Nay, it is every man's 'intereſt to 
pay for protection: government cannot ſubſiſt without a public 
fund; and what will become of individuals when no longer pro- 
tected, either in their perſons or goods? Thus taxes are implied 
in the very nature of government; and the interpoſition of ſove- 
reign authority is only neceſſary for determining os nen, 
of a tax; and the quota, if found expedient. 

Many writers, miſled by the reſpectable e of bci | 
boldly maintain, that a Britith parliament cannot legally tax the 
American colonies, who are not repreſented in parliament. This 
propoſirion, which has drawn the attention of the public of late 
years; has led me to be more explicit on the power of impoſing 
taxes, than otherwiſe would be neceſſary. ' Thoſe who favour the 
independence of our colonies urge, That a man ought to have 
the diſpoſal of what he acquires by honeſt induſtry; ſubject to 
no control: hence the neceſſity of a parliament for impoſing 
taxes, where every individual is either perſonally preſent,” or by 
© a repreſentative of his own election. The aid accordingly given 
to à Britiſh ſovereign is not a tribute, but a free and voluntary 
gift.“ What is ſaid above will bring the diſpute within a very 
narrow compaſs. If our coloniſts be Britiſh” ſubjects, whith hi- 
therto has not been controverted, they are ſubjected to the Britiſh h 
legiſlature in every article of government; and as from the begin- 

ning 
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ning they have been protected by Britain, they ought like other 
ſubjects to pay for that protection. There never was a time leſs 
favourable to their claim of freedom from taxes, than the cloſe of 
the late war with France. Had not Britain ſeaſonably interpoſed, 
they would have been nen up by _—_— um eee er 
to deſpotiſ m. 

If it be een what acts is a man anderſon: to claim' 
protection of a government; I anſwer, By ſetting his foot on the 
territory. If, upon landing at Dover, à foreigner: be: robbed, tlie 
law interpoſes for him as for a native. And as he is thus pro- 
tected, he pays for protection when he purchaſes a pair of 
ſhoes, or a bottle of beer. The caſe is clear with reſpect to a man 
ho can chuſe the place of his reſidence. But what ſhall be ſaid 
of children, who are not capable of choice, nor of conſent? They 
are protected; and protection implies the reciprocal duty of pays 
ing taxes. As ſoon as a young man is capable of acting for him- 
ſelf, he is at liberty to chuſe other protectors, if e n 
hitherto protected him be not agreeabe. 

If a legal power to impoſe taxes without conſent of Moons did 
neceſſarily imply a legal power to impoſe taxes at pleaſure, without 
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limitation, Locke's-argument would be invincible, in a country of 
freedom at leaſt. A power to impoſe taxes at pleaſure, would indeed 
be an invaſion of the fundamental law of property; becauſe, under 


pretext of taxing, it would ſubject every man's property to the 


arbitrary will of the ſovereign. But the argument has no weight, 
where the ſovereign's power is limited. The reciprocal duties be- 
tween ſovereign and ſubject imply, that the ꝓeople ought to con- 


tribute what ſums are neceſſary for the ſupport of government, 
and that the ſovereign ought not to demand more. It is true, 


that there is no regular check againſt him, when he tranſgreſſes 
his duty in this particular: but there is an effectual check in the 


nature of every government that is not legally deſpotic, viz. a ge- 


neral 
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neral concert among all ranks, to vindicate their liberty againſt 
a courſe of violence and oppreſſion ; and multiphed acts of that 
kind have more than onee brought about ſuch a concert. | 
As every member of the body- politic is under protection of the 
government, every one of them, as obſerved above, ought to pay 
for being protected; and yet this propoſition has been controvert- 
ed by an author of ſome note (a); who maintains, That the 
* food and raiment furniſhed to the fociety by huſbandmen and 
* manufacturers, are all that theſe good people are bound to con- 
tribute: and ſuppoſing them bound to contribute more, it is 
„not till others have done as much for the public.” At that 
rate, lawyers and phyſicians ought alſo to be exempted from con- 
tributing ; eſpecially thoſe who draw the. greateſt ſums, becauſe 
they are ſuppoſed to do the moſt good. That argument, the ſug- 
geſtion of a benevolent heart, is however no proof of an enlight- 
enced underſtanding. The labours of the farmer, of the lawyer, 
of the phyſician, contribute not a mite to the public fund, nor 
tend to defray the expence of government. The luxurious pro- 
prietor of a great eſtate has a ſtill better title to be exempted than 
the huſbandman, becauſe he is a great benefactor to the public, 
by giving bread to a variety of induſtrious people. In a word, 
every man ought to contribute for being protected; and if a huſ- 
bandman be protected in working for himſelf one-and-fifty weeks 
yearly, he ought thankfully to work one week more, for defray- 
ing the expence of that protection. 


a) L'ani des hommes. 
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LL. taxes are laid upon perſons; but in different reſpects: a 
i. tax laid on a man perſonally, for himſelf and family, is term 
ed-a capitatian- tax; a tax laid on him for his property, is termed 13 
tar on-goods, | The latter is the only rational tax, becauſe it may 

he proportioned to the ability of the proprietor. It has only one 
ae that his debts muſt be overlooked; becauſe to 
take theſe into the account, would lead to endleſs intricacies. But 
chere is an obvious remedy, for that 1 inconvenience : let the man 
who ,complains, get quit of his debts, by ſelling. lang or moye- 
ables 3 Which will ſo far relieve him of the tax. Nor ought 1 this 
meadure, to be conſidered as a. bardſhip: it is ſeldom. the. ingereſ 
of a.lapdþplder;to be in gebt; and with reſpect ic che Public . the 
meaſure not only promates. the circulation of property, but is fa 
Xouralle to creditors, by procuring. them payment. A capitar 
tionrtax goes upon an erroneous Principle, as if all men were of 
equal ability, What prompts it 6, that, many gg rich. in 
bonds and other moveables that can be eaſily hid from pub ic in- 
ſpection, cannot be reached otherwiſe than by a capitation-tax, 
But as, by the very ſuppoſition, ſuch men cannot be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the maſs of the people, that mode of taxing, as miſerably 
gnequal,; is rarely practiſed among enlightened nations. Some 
years ago, A capitation-tax was impoſed in Denmark, obliging e- 
ven day-labourers to pay for their wives and children, Upon the 

Vor.. I. 1 ſame 
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ſame abſurd plan, a tax was impoſed on marriage. One would 
be tempted to think, that population was intended to be diſcoura- 
ged. The Daniſh government, however, have been ſenſible of 
the impropriety of ſuch taxes; for a tax impoſed on thoſe who 
obtain titles of honour from the crown, is applied for relieving 
huſbandmen of their capitation- tax. But a tax of this kind lies 
open to many other objections. It cannot fail to raiſe the price 
of labour, a poiſonous effect in a country of induſtry; for the 
labourer will relieve himſelf of the tax, by heightening his wages: 
more prudent it would be to lay the tax directly on the employer, 
which would remove the pretext for heightening wages. The 
taxing of day-labourers has beſide an effect contrary to what is in- 
tended : inſtead of increafing the public revenue, it virtually leſ- 
ſens it, by raifing the pay of n ſailors, and of * work- 
man empley d by government. elt: 

Taxes upon goods are of two kinds, viz. upon things conſu- 
mable, and upon things not conſumable. 1 begin with the latter. 
The land-tax in Britain, paid by the proprietor according to an 
invariable rule, and levied with very little expence, is of all taxes 
the moſt juſt, and the moſt effectual. The proprietor, knowing 
beforehand the ſum he is ſubjected to, prepares accordingly: and 
as each proprictor contributes in proportion to his eſtate, the tax 
makes no variation in their relative opulence. The only improve- 
ment it is ſuſceptible of, is the Athenian regulation, of exempting 
ſmall eſtates that are no more than ſufficient to afford bread to 
the frugal proprietor. In France, the land- tax ſeems to have been 
eſtabliſhed on a very falſe foundation, viz. That the clergy per- 
form their duty to the ſtate, by praying and inſtructing; that the 
nobleſle fight for the ſtate; and conſequently, that the only duty 
left to the farmer, is to defray the charges of government. This 
argument would hold, if the clergy were not paid for praying, 
and the nobleſſe for fighting. Such a load upon the pooreſt mem- 

h bers 
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bers of the ſtate; is an abſurdity in politics. And to render it ſtill 
more abſurd, the tax on the farmer is not impoſed by an invari- 
able rule: every one is taxed in proportion to his apparent eircum- 
ſtances, which in effect is to tax induſtry. Nor is this all. Under 
pretext of preventing famine, the exporting of corn, even from pro- 
vince to province, is frequently interrupted; by which it happens, 
that the corn of a plentiful. year is deſtroyed by inſects, and in a 
year of ſcarcity is engroſſed by merchants. Suppoſe a plan were 
requeſted for diſcouraging agriculture, here is one actually put in 
execution, the ſucceſs of which is infallible. Were it related, 
obſerves a French writer, in ſome, foreign hiſtory, that there is 
a country extremely fertile, in a fine climate, enjoying nayi- 
* gable ri vers, with every advantage for the commerce of corn; 
<« and yet that the product is not ſufficient for the inhabitants: 
* would not one conclude the people to be ſtupid and barbarous? 
** This however is the caſe of France. He adds the true reaſon, 
which is, the diſcouragement huſbandry lies under by oppreſſive 
taxes, We have Diodorus Siculus for gur authority, that the 
nations, 8 he, che land during w war lies untilled ; but in Ein- 
doſtan, huſbandmen are ſacred, and no ſoldier ventures to lay a 
hand on them. They are conſidered as ſervants of hy Public 
who cannot be diſpenſed with. 

It is a groſs. error to maintain, that a tax on had, is the 5 5 
with a tax on the product of land. The former, which is the 
Engliſh mode, is no diſcouragement to induſtry, and umproye- 
ments: on the contrary, the higher the value of land is raiſed; the 
leſs will the tax be in proportion. The latter, which is the French 
mode, is a great diſcouragement to induſtry and improvements; 
becauſe the more a man improves, the deeper he is taxed. The 
tenth part of the product of land, is the only tax that is paid in 
China. This tax, of the ſame nature with our tithes paid to the 

3N2 - | clergy, 
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clergy, yields to the Britiſh mode of taxing the land itſelf, and 
not its product; but is leſs exceptionable than the land- tax in 
France, becauſe it is not arbitrary. The Chineſe tax, paid in 
kind, is ſtored in magazines, and ſold from time to time for 
maintaining the magiſtrates and the army, the ſurplus being re- 
mitted to the treaſury. In caſe of famine, it is ſold to the poor 


people at a moderate price. In Tonquin, chere is a land-tax, 


which, like that in France, is laid upon the peaſants, exempting 
people of condition, and the literati in particular. Many grounds 
that bear not corn, contribute hay for the king's elephants and 
cavalry; which the poor peaſants are obliged to carry to the capital, 
even from the — a regulation no pe. flaviſty chan 
impolitic. 

The window-tax, the coach- tax, and the nn come under 
the preſent head, being taxes upon things not conſumable. In 
Holland there is a tax on domeſtic ſervants, which deſerves well 
to be imitated. Vanity in Britain, and love of ſhow, have mul- 
tiplied domeſtics, far beyond neceſſity, and even beyond conve- 
nience. A number of idlers collected in a luxurious family, be- 
come vitious and debauched; and many uſeful hands are with- 
drawn from huſbandry and manufactures. In order that the tax 
may reach none but the vain and ſplendid, thoſe who have but 
one ſervant pay nothing: two domeſtics ſubject the maſter to five 
thillings for each, three to ten ſhillings for each, four to twenty 
ſhillings, five to forty ſhillings, and ſo on in a geometrical pro- 
greſſion. In Denmark, a farmer is taxed for every plough he 
uſes. If the tax be intended for diſcouraging extenſive farms, 
it is a happy contrivance, agreeable to ſound politics ; ; for ſmall 
farms tend not only to population, but to rear a temperate and 
robuſt ſpecies of men, fit for every ſort of labour. 

Next of taxes upon things conſumable. The taxes that appear 
the leaſt oppreſſive, becauſe diſguiſed, are what are laid on our 

manufactures : : 
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manufactures : the tax is advanced by the manufacturer, and 
drawn from the purchaſer as part of the price! In Rome a tax 
was laid upon every man who purchaſed a ſlave. It is reported 
by ſome authors, that the tax was remitted by the Emperor Ne- 
ro; and yet no alteration was made, but to oblige the vender to 
advance the tax. Hear Tacitus on that ſubject (a). Vectigal 
% quintz et viceſimæ venalium mancipiorum vemiſſum, ſpecie 
magis quam vi; quia cum venditor pendere juberetur, in par- 
< tema pretii emptoribus acereſcebat .“ Thus, with reſpect to 
our taxes on ſoap, ſhoes, candles, and other things conſumable, 
the purchaſer thinks he is only ; paying the price, and never 
dreams that he is paying a tax. To ſupport the illuſion, the du- 
ty ought to be moderate: to impoſe a tax twenty times the value 
of the commodity, as is done in France with reſpect to ſalt, raiſes 
more diſguſt in the people as an attempt to deceive them, than 
when laid on without diſguiſe. Such exorbitant taxes, which are 
paid with the utmoſt reluctance, cannot be made effectual but by 
ſevere penalties, equal to what are inflicted on the moſt atrocious 
criminals; which has a bad effect with reſpect to morals, as it 
tends to leſſen the horror one naturally conceives at great crimes. 
Such taxes are attended with another ſignal advantage: they 
bear a ſtrict proportion to the ability of the contributors, the o- 
pulent being commonly the greateſt conſumers. The taxes on 
coaches and on plate are paid by men of fortune, without load 
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praiſed ; being impoſed however without diſguiſe, they are paid 
with more reluctance by the wn than taxes, on conſumption 
are by the poor. | | 838 
I add one other arantone. of taxes on es, They are 
finely contrived to connect the intereſt of the ſovereign with that 
of his ſubjects ; for his profit ariſes from their proſperitx. 
Such are the advantages of a tax on conſumption ; but it muſt 
not be. praiſed, as attended with no inconvenience, The retail- 
er, under-pretext of the tax, raiſes the price higher than barely 
to indemnify himſelf; by which means the tax is commonly 
doubled upon the conſumer. The inconvenience however is but 
temporary. Such extortion,” ſays Davenant, cannot laſt 
long; for every commodity in common uſe finds in the mar- 
Eet its true value and price. it 
There is another inconvenience much more — becauſe | 
it admits not a remedy, and becauſe it affects the ſtate itſelf. 
Taxes on conſumption, being commonly laid on things of the 
greateſt uſe, raiſe a great ſum to the public, without much 
burdening individuals ; the duty on coal, for example, on candle, 
on leather, on ſoap, on ſalt, on malt, and on malt-liquor. Theſe 
duties however carry in their boſom a {low poiſon, by raiſing the 
price of labour and of manufactures. De Wit obſerves, that the 
Dutch taxes upon conſumption have raiſed the price of their broad 
cloth forty per cent. ; and our manufactures by the ſame means 
are raiſed at leaſt thirty per cent, Britain has long laboured under 


this chronical diſtemper, which, by excluding her from foreign 


markets, will not only put an end to her own manufactures, but 
will open a wide door to the foreign, as ſmuggling cannot be pre- 
vented where commodities imported are much cheaper than our 
500. Ss 12 iN 

Nor ought it to be overlooked, that taxes on conſumption are 
not equally proper in every ſituation, They are proper in a popu- 
lous 
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lous country, like Holland; becauſe tlie expence of collecting is 
but à trifle; compared with the ſums collected. But in a country 
thinly peopled, ſuch taxes are improper; becauſe the expendce of 
collecting makes too great a proportion of the ſums collected: in 
the highlands of Scotland, the exciſe on ale and ſpirits defrays not 
the expence of levying ; the people are VACCLNY and the govern- 
ment is not ſupported; 1 10 717 1 IO 2113 Its MIC 
A lottery is à ſort of tax different from airy chat have been 
mentioned. It is a tax, of all the moſt agreeable, being entirely 
voluntary. An appetite for gaming, inherent even in ſavages, 
prompts multitudes to venture their money in hopes of the higheſt 
prize; tho' they cannot altogether hide from theimſelves the ine- 
quality of the play. But lucky it is, that the ſelfiſn paſſions of 
men can be made ſubſervient to the public good. Lotteries how- 
ever produce one unhappy effect: they blunt the edge of induſtry, 
by directing the attention to a more compendious method of gain. 
At the ſame time, the money acquired by a lottery, ſeldom turns 
to account; for what comes without trouble, goes n with- 
W i a, ; : F421 S3 $798 l Did 
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T O avoid the rapacity of farmers, a mild government will, in 
moſt caſes, prefer management; i. e. it will levy taxes by of- 
ficers appointed for that purpoſe. Monteſquieu (a) has handled 
that point with his uſual fprightly e | 
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Importation/ duties are commonly laid upon che importer before 
the, cargo is landed, leaving him to, add the duty to the price, of 
the goods; and the facility of levying, is the motive for preferring; 
that method. But is it not hard, chat the ĩmporter ſhould be ob- 
liged to advance a great ſum in name of duty, before drawing a 
ſhilling by the ſale of his goods ? It is not only hard, but graſsly 
unjuſt: for it. the goods periſh without being Aold,. the duty is 
tution. This has more the air of deſpotiſm than of a free govern», 
ment. Would it not be more equitable, that the goods ſhould be 
lodged in a public warehouſe; under cuſtody of revenue-officers, 


the importer paying the duty as goods are ſold? According to 


the preſent method, the duty remains with the collector three! 
years, in order to be repaid to the importer, if the goods be ex- 
ported within that time: but by the method propoſed, the duty 
would be paid to the treaſury as goods are fold, which might 
be within a month from the time of importation, perhaps a 
weck; and the treaſury would profit, as well as the fair trader. 
There are public warehouſes adjoining to the cuſtomhouſe of 
Bourgcaux, where the ſugars of the French colonies are depoſited, 
tilhthe importer finds a market; and he pays the duty gradually 
at ſales are made. It rejoices me, that the ſame method is prac- 
tiſed in this iſland with reſpect to ſome foreign articles neceſſary 
in our trade with Africa: the duty is not demanded till the goods 
are ſhipped for that continent. It is alſo put in practice with re- 
ſpect to forcign ſalt, and with reſpect to rum imported from our 
ſagar-colomes, 

Beſide the equity of what 1s here propoſed, which relieves the 
importer from advance of money, and from riſk, many other ad- 
vantages would be derived from it. In the firſt place, the mer- 
chant, having no occafion to reſerve any portion of his capital for 


anſwering the ny would be enabled to commence trade with a 
ſmall ' 
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fmall ſtock, or to encreaſe his trade if his ſtock be large: trade 
would flouriſh; and the public revenue would encreaſe in propor- 
tion. Secondly, It would leſſen ſmuggling. Many a one who 
commences trade with upright intention, is tempted to ſmuggle for 
want of ready money to pay the duty. Thirdly, This manner of 
levying the duty, world not only abridge the number of officers, 

but remove every pretext for claiming diſccunt on pretende 88 
leakage, ſamples, and the drying or ſhrinking of goods. In the 
preſent manner of levying, that diſcount muſt be leſt to the diſ- 
cretion of the offieer: a private underftanding is thus introduced 
between him and the merchant; hurtful to the revenue, and de- 
ſtructive to morals. Fourthly, The merchant would be enabled 
to lower his prices, and be fore d to lower them by having many 
rivals ; which at the ſame time would give acceſs to augment im- 
portation- duties, without raiſing the price of foreign commodi- 
ties above what it is at preſent. But the capital advantage of alt 
would be, to render in effect every port in Britain a free port; en- 
abling Enghfhi merchants, many of whom have great capitals, to 
outſtrip foreigners in what is termed a commerce of pevulation. This 
tfhnd- is: well fituated for fuch commerce; and were our ports 
free, the productions of all climates would be ſtorect up in then, 
ready for exportation when x market offers; an excellent plan for 
enertaſing our fhipping, and for producing boundleſs wealth, | 
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„ 
RULES TO BE OBSERVED in TAXING, 


T HE different objects of taxes, and the intricacy thereby oc- 
caſioned, require general rules, not only for directing the le- 
giſlature in impoſing them, but for enabling others to judge what 
are beneficial, and what hurtful. | 
The firſt rule l ſhall ſuggeſt is, That 1 there is an op- 
portunity of ſmuggling, taxes ought to be moderate; for ſmuggling 
can never effectually be, reſtrained, where the cheapneſs of im- 
ported goods is in effect an enſurance againſt the riſk ; in which 
view, Swift humorouſly obſerves, that two and two do not al- 
ways make four. A duty of 15 per cent. upon printed linen im- 
ported into France, encourages ſmuggling: a lower duty would 
produce a greater ſum io the public, and be more beneficial to the 
French manufacturer. Bone- lace imported into France is charged 
with a duty of 20 per cent, in order to favour that manufacture at 
home: but in vain; for bone-lace is eaſily ſmuggled, and the 
price 1s little higher than before. The high duty on /uccus liguo- 
riliæ imported i into Britain, being L. 7: 2: 6 per hundred weight, 
was a great encouragement to ſmuggling; for which reaſon it is 
reduced to 30 8. per hundred weight (a). | 
The ſmuggling of tea, which extracts great ſums from Britain, 
is much encouraged by its high price at home. As far as I can 
judge, it would be profitable, both to the public and to indivi- 
duals, to lay afide the importation-duty, and to ſubſlitute in its 


(a) 5 Geo, III. cap, 47. 5 
ſtead 
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ſtead a duty on the conſumer. Freedom of importation would 
enable the Eaſt-India company to ſell ſo cheap, as effeQually to 
baniſh ſmuggling ; and the low -price of tea would enable the 
conſumer to pay a pretty ſmart duty, without being much out 
of pocket. The following mode is propoſed merely as an ex- 
ample: it is a hint that may lead to improvements. Let e- 
very man who uſes tea be ſubjected to a moderate tax, propor- 
tioned to his mode of living. Abſolute preciſion cannot be ex- 
pected in proportioning the tax on families; but groſs inequality 
may eaſily be prevented. For inſtance, let the mode of living be 
determined by the equipage that is kept. A coach or chaiſe 
with two horſes ſhall ſubject a family to a yearly tax of L. To, 
heightening the tax in proportion to the number of horſes and car- 
riages ; two ſervants in livery, without a carriage, to a tax of 
40 s.; every other family paying 20s. Every family where tea is 
uſed muſt be entered in the collector's books, with its mode of 
living, under a heavy penalty ; which would regulate the coach- 
tax, as well as that on tea. Such a tax, little expenſive in levy- 
ing, would undoubtedly be effectual: a maſter of a family is im- 
prudent indeed, if he put it in the power of the vender, of a ma- 
licious neighbour, or of a menial ſervant, to ſubject him to a 
heavy penalty. This tax at the ſame time would be the keaſt dif- 
agreeable of any that is levied without diſguiſe; being i in effect a * 
voluntary tax, as the mode of living is voluntary. Nor would it 
be difficult to temper the tax, ſo as to afford a greater ſum to the 
public than it receives at preſent from the importation-duty, and 
yer to coſt our people no more for tea than they pay at preſent, 
taking into computation the high price of that commodity. 55 
High duties on importation are immoral, as well as impolitic; ; 
and it would be unjuſtifiable in the legiſlature, faxſt 1 to eemph, ank 
then to puniſh for yielding to the temptation. Le HENRI 


ſecond rule is, That taxes expenſive 1 in the levying ought to be 
4 02 avoided ; 
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ayoided ; being heavy on the people, without a proportional bene · 
fi 49:the, revenue. Our land-tax ts admirable: it affords a great 
ſum, levied with very bale expence. The duties on coaches, and 
on gold and ſilver plate, are ſimilar; and ſo would be the tax on 
tea above propoſed. The taxes that are the moſt hurtful to trade 
and manufactures, ſuch as the duty on "_ candle, een 
expenſive in levying. | u bloow 71 : BA 

A third rule is, To, avoid, e taxes. They are diſiguſtfl 
to all, not excepting thoſe who are favourably treated; becauſe 
ſelf· partiality ſeldom permits a man to think, that juſtice is done 
him in ſuch matters. A tax laid on, perſons in proportion to 
cheir trade, or their opulence, mult be arbitrary, even. where ſtriẽt 
juſtice is intended; becauſe it depends on the vague opinion or 
conjecture of the collector: every man thinks himſelf injured; 
and the ſum levied does not balance the diſcontent it occaſions. 
The tax laid on the French farmer in proportion to his. ſub- 
| ſtance, i is an intolerable grievance, and a great engine of oppreſ- 
ion : if the farmer exert any activity in meliorating his land, he 
is ſure to be doubly taxed, Hamburgh affords the only inſtance 

of a tax on trade and riches, that is willingly paid, and that conſe- 
quently, js levied without oppreſſion, Every merchant puts privately 
into the public cheſt, the ſum that in his on opinion he oughr 
to contribute: A ſingular example of integrity in a great trading 
town; for there is no ſuſpicion of wrong in that tacit contribu- 
tion. But this ſtate is not yet corrupted by luxury. dig 

Becauſe 1 many vices that poiſon a nation, ariſe from inequality 


of riches ; 1 propoſe it as a fourth rule, to remedy that inequality 
as much as poſhble, by relieving the poor, and burdening the 
rich. Proprietors of overgrown eſtates, can bear without inconve- 
nience very heavy taxes; and thoſe eſpecially who convert much 
land from profit to pleaſure, ought not to be ſpared. Would it 
not contribute greatly to the \pyblig good, that a tax of L. 50 
ſhould 


SEW. . YT PIR Qkhet hk) 17 15% 


ſhould' be laid on every houſe that] häs 50 WIndows; L.. 156 of 
houſes of 200 windows ;' wid L.. 4% on Hbtſes of 200 winds? 
By-the-ſame)principleſ> every deer=pafe” ef '266 nachts olight' to Pf 
L. 503 of 500 Acres L. 200 and of 1000 derts L. 600. Vifty Acres 
of pleaſure grount/to pay L. 303 160 fuck acres L. 80; 150 acres 
L. 200; and 200 acres L. zoo. Such 4 tht Would haye another 
good effect : it would probably move high-mivfed, "rien "to 0 leave 
out more ground for maintctince of che poor, rah they by aft com 
monly inclined to doꝛzzr⁊rr--- 00 OD #3 Tort oi 

A fifth rule of capital importance, as it regart ques 
1 ſtate in general is, That every tax” which tends to impoverith 
the nation ought to be rejected with indigttstion. Such- taxes con- 
tradict the very nature of government, which is to protect, not to 
e And fuppoling en intereſt of the governing ae to 


Remy, hd by m. ſabjeQs are able to pay atinually without 
end. A ſovereign, however regardleſs of his duty as father of his 
people, will regard that rule for his own fake : a nation impove- 
riſhed by oppreſſive taxes, will reduce the ſovereign at laſt to the 
ſame poverty; for he cannot levy what they cannot] pay. ua 
Whether taxes impoſed on common neceſſaries, which fall heav! 
upon the labouring poor, be of the kind now mentioned, 2 5 
the moſt ſerious conſideration. Where they tend to promote in- 
duſtry, they are highly ſalutary: where they deprive us of foreign 
markets, by raiſing the price of labour, and of manufaQtures, 
they are highly noxious. In ſome caſes, induſtry. may be pro- | 
moted by taxes, without raifing the price of labour and of manu- 
factures. Tobolſki in Siberia is a populous town, the price of 
vivres is extremely low, and the people on that POT are ex- 
tremely idle. While they are maſterb of a | arching, they work 
none: when they ure pinched wich hunger, they gain in a day, 
what maintains them a week: they never ink of to-morrow, 
nor of providing againſt want. A tax there upon neceſſaries 


would 
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would probably excite ſome degree of induſtry. Such a tax, re- 
newed from time to time, and augmented gradually, would pro- 
mote induſtry more and more, ſo as to ſqueeze out of that lazy 
people three, four, or even five days labour weekly, without rai- 
ſing their wages, or the price of their work. But beware of a ge- 
neral rule. The eſſect would be very different in Britain, where 
moderate labour, without much relaxation, is requiſite for living 
comfortably: in every ſuch caſe, a permanent tax upon neceſſa- 
ries will not fail in time to raiſe the price of labour. It is true, 
that in a ſingle year of ſcarcity there is commonly more labour, 
and even better living, than in plentiful years. But ſuppoſe ſcar- 
city to continue a number of years fucceflively, or ſuppoſe a per- 
manent tax on neceſſaries, wages muſt riſe till the labourer find 
comfortable living: if the employer obſtinately ſtand out, the la- 
bourer will in deſpair abandon work altogether, and commence 
beggar; or will retire to a country leſs burdened with taxes. 
Hence a ſalutary doctrine, That where expence of living equals, or 
nearly equals, what is gained by bodily labour, moderate taxes re- 

newed from time to time after conſiderable intervals, will promote 

induſtry, without raiſing the price of labour; but that permanent 
taxes will unavoidably raiſe the price of labour, and of manu- 
factures. In Holland, the high price of proviſions and of labour, 
occafioned by permanent taxes, have excluded from the foreign 

market every one of their manufactures that can be ſupplied by o- 
ther nations. Heavy taxes have put an end to their once flouriſh- 

ing manufactures of wool, of ſilk, of gold and ſilver, and many 

others. The prices of labour and of manufactures have in En ee 

been immoderately raiſed by the ſame means. 2 

To prevent a total downfall of our manufactures, ſeveral poli- 

tical writers have given their opinion, that the labouring poor 
ought to be diſburdened of all taxes. The royal tithe propoſecl 

for France, inſtead of all other taxes, publiſhed in the name of 

Mareſchal 
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Mareſchal Vauban, or ſuch a tax laid upon land in England, 
might originally have produced wonders. | But the expedient 
would now come too late, at leaſt in England: ſuch profi- 
gacy have the, poor- rates produced among the lower ranks, that 
to relieve them from taxes, would probably make them work leſs, 
but aſſuredly would not make them work cheaper. It is vain 
therefore to think of a remedy againſt idleneſs and high wages, 
while the poor- rates ſubſiſt in their preſent form. Davenant pro- 
nounces, that the Engliſh poor-rates will in time be the bane of 
their manufactures. He computes, that the perſons receiving 
alms in England amount to one million and two hundred thous 
ſand, the half of whom at leaſt would have continued to work, 
had they not relied on eee ee n _ more en 
in a ſeparate ſketch, | 1 " | 2105210118; 
Were the . aboliſhed, a 3 act of W 
null not only augment the ſtrength. of Britain, by adding to the 
number of its people, but would. compel: the natives to Work 
cheaper, and conſequently to be more induſtrious. s. 
If theſe expedients be not reliſhed, the only one that remains 
for preſerving our manufactures is, to encourage their exportation. 

by a bounty, ſuch, as may enable us to cope with our rivals in 
foreign markets. But where is the fund for a baunty ſo exten- 
five? It may be; raiſed; out of land, like the Athenian tax above, 
mentioned, burdening great proprietors in a geometrical propor- 
tion, and freeing, thoſe who have not above L. 100 of land- rent. 
That tax would raiſe. a great ſum to the public, without any real 
loſs to thoſe who are burdened; for comparative riches would re- 
main the ſame as formerly, Nay ſuch a tax would in time prove 
highly beneficial to land- proprietors; for by promoting induſtry 
and commerce, it would raiſe the rent of land much above the 
contribution. Can money be laid out ſo advantageouſly at com- 
mon i And to reconcile land-holders to the tax, may it 


1 a not 
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not be thought ſuſpcient, that, without a bounty, our foreign 
commerce muſt vaniſh, and land be reduced to its origmal low va- 
lue ?. Can any man. heſitate about paying a ſhilling, when it en- 
ſures him againſt loſing a pound £4 uin go nion NOOTITION 

I ſhall. cloſe, with. a rule of deeper concern chan all chat have 
been mentioned, which i To avoid taxes that require the. oath of 


Narty. They are contre honos, mares, as being a temptation” to per- N 


jury. Few there are ſo wicked, as to hurt others. by perjury at 
the ſame time, there are not many of the lower ranks ſo; upright, 
as to ſcruple much at perjury, when it prevents hurt to them 


ſelves. Conſider the duty on candle. Thoſe only who brew for 


ſale, pay the duty on malt · liquor; and to avoid the brewer's cath, 
the; quantity is aſcertained by officers; who. attend the proceſa. 
But the duty on candle is oppreſſive, not only as comprehending 
por people who. make no candle for ſale, but as ſubjecting them 
do give, oath. on the quantity they make for their own uſe. Figure 
a poor widow, burdened with five or fix, children: ſhe, is nat 


permitted to make ready a little food for her infants, by the light 


of a rag dipped in greaſe, without paying what ſhe has not to pay, 
or being guilty of perjury. However upright originally, poverty 
and. anxicty about her infants. will tempt her to. conceal the truth, 


ETO! 


and to deny upon oath: — a fad leſſon to her poor children: 


ought they to be puniſhed for copying after their mother, whom 
they love and revere ? whatever the does appears right in their 
eyes. The manner of levying the ſalt-tax in France is indeed ar- 
bitrary; but it is not productive of immorality : an oath is a- 
voided; and every maſter of a family pays for the quantity he is 
preſumed to conſume. French wine is often imported into Bri- 


tain as Spaniſh, which pays leſs duty. To check that fraud, the 


importer's oath is required; and if perjury be ſuſpected, a, jury 
is ſet upon him in exchequer. This is horrid: the importer is 


tempted by a high duty on French wine to commit perjury; for 
which 


- 
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which he is proſecuted in a ſovereign court open to all dhe world: 
he turns deſperate, and loſes all ſenſe of homoufr. Thus euſtom- 
Houſe cachs have become a proverb, as meriting no regard; and 
corruption creeping on, will become univerſal. Some goods im 
ported pay a duty ad valorem ; and to aſcertain the value the * 
porter's bath is required. In China, the books of tlie merchant 
are truſted,” withour an dath. Why not imitate fo laudable a prac- 
tice ? If our people be more corrupted, perjury may be avoided, 
by-ordaining the merchant to deliver his goods to any who will 
demand them, ar the rare ſtared in his books; with the addition-of 
ten per rem. as n ſufficient profit to himſelf. Oaths have been 
reite miuktiphed in Britain fince the Revolution, without reſerve, 
and contrary o ſbund policy. New oaths have been cotitrived A- 
gainſt thoſe who are diſaffected to the gorernmetit ; againſt flcti- 
tions titles in electing parlament members; againſt defrauding 
che revente, &c. &c. They have been ſd kackney'd, and Have 
become 0 familiar, as to be held à matter of form imefbly, Per- 
jury Has dtirnlletl into a vental rranſgreſſon, and is Nate Held 
an imputation on any man's character. Lamentable indeed has 
deen the contuet of bur legiſfarure inſtead of lars reforming 
br imprbving mbrals, the imprudent 'mukiplication of of "oaths has 
riot'6nfy ſpread corruption through every rank, Hut, b 3 y ahniht 1 
lating the authority of an oath over conſcience, has reads exe" 
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, EXAMINATION of BriTiSH, TAXES, 


T Here is no political ſubject of greater importance to Britain, 

than the preſent ;. a whole life might be, profitably beſtow'd 
on it, and a large volume. My part is only to ſuggeſt hints; 
which will occur in conſidering taxes with regard to their effects. 
And in that view, they may be commodiouſly diſtinguiſhed into 
five kinds. Firſt, Taxes that encreaſe the public revenue, with- 
out producing any other effect, good or bad. Second, Taxes. that 
encreaſe the public revenue; and are alſo beneficial to manufac- 
tures and commerce. Third, Taxes that encreaſe the public re- 
venue; but are hurtful to manufactures and commerce. Fourth, 
Taxes that are hurtful to manufactures and commerce, without 
encreaſing the public revenue. Fifth, Taxes that are hurtful to 
manufactures and commerce; and alſo leſſen the public revenue. 
I proceed to inſtances of each kind. 

The land- tax is an illuſtrious inſtance of the firſt kind: it pro- 
duces a revenue to the public, levied with very little expence: 
and it hurts no mortal; for a landholder who pays for having 
himſelf and his eſtate protected, cannot be ſaid to be hurt. The 
duty on coaches is of the ſame kind. Both taxes at the ſame time 
are agreeable to ſound principles. Men ought to contribute to the 
public revenue, according to the benefit that protection affords 
them: a rich man requires protection for his poſſeſſions, as well 
as for his perſon, and therefore ought to contribute largely: a 

| poor 
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poor man requires protection for his perſon only, and therefore 
ought to contribute very little. | | 

A tax on foreign luxuries is an inſtance of the ſecond kind, Ir 
encreaſes the public revenue: and it greatly benefits individuals; 
not only by reſtraining the conſumption of foreign luxuries, but 
by encouraging our own manufactures of that kind. Britain en- 
joys a monopoly of coal exported to Holland; and the duty on 
exportation is agreeable to ſound policy, being paid by the Dutch. 
This duty is an inſtance of the ſecond kind: it raiſes a conſider- 
able revenue to the public; and it enables us to cope with the 
Dutch in every manufacture that employs coal, ſuch as dying, 
diſtilling, works of glaſs and of iron. And theſe manufactures in 
Britain, by the dearneſs of labour, are entitled to ſome aid. A 
tax on horſes, to prevent their increaſe, would be a tax of the fame 
kind. The incredible number of horſes uſed in coaches and other 
wheel-carriages, has raiſed the price of labour, by doubling the 
the price of oat- meal, the food of the labouring poor in miatiy 
parts of Britain. The price of wheat is alſo raiſed by the ame 
means; becauſe the vaſt quantity of land employ'd in producing 
oats, leaves ſo much the leſs for wheat. I would not evempt even 
plough-horſes from the tax; becauſe in every view it is more ad- 
vantageous to uſe oxen . So little regard is paid to theſe conſide- 
i WER rr ers: od rations, 
799 They are preferable for huſbandry in ſeveral reſpects. They are cheaper tian 
Horſes: their food, their harneſs, their ſhoes, the attendance on them, müch Wis 
expenſive3/ and their dung much better for land. Horſes are more fubje@ to diſſ 
caſes, and when diſeaſed or old are totally uſeleſs; upon which account, a ſtock of 


horſes for a farm, muſt be renewed at leaſt every ten years; whereas a ſtock of ox- 
en may be kept entire for ever without any new EXPENEC, AS they will always draw a 
full price when fatted for food. Nor is a horſe more docile thin an ex: a coupts 
of 6xen in à plough, require not a driver more than à couple of horſes] The Dutch 
at the Cape of Good Hope plough with exen; and exerciſe them early to a quick 


3P 2 pace, 
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rations, chat a coach, whether : een ane or by fix, 
pays the ſame duty. A ea MOTt gaiblod- dai io viinliitds al 
As to the third: e . to obſerve 1 
many taxes mare: hurtful to individuals than advantageous to the 
public revenue. Multiplicd taxes on the neceſſaries of life, candle, 
ſoap, leather, ale, ſalt, &c. raiſe the price of labour, and conſe- 
quently of manufactures. If they ſliall have the effect to deprive 
us of foreign markets, which we have renſan to dread, depopu- 
lation and poverty muſt enſue. The falt-cax in particular is more 
out of rule than any of the others mentioned: with reſpect to 


theſe, the rich; bear the greateſt burden, being the greateſt con- 


cauſe they never touch ſalt proviſions. The ſalt-tax is ſtill more 
abſurd in another reſpect, falt being a choice manure for land. 
One would be amazed to hear of a law prohibiting the ufe of lime 
as a manure: he would be ſtill more amazed to hear of the pro- 
lübition being extended to falt, which is a manure mueh ſuperior: 


and yet a heavy tax on ſalt, which renders it too dear for being 


uſed as a manure, ſurpriſes no man. But the mental eye, when 


left without culture, reſembles that of the body: it ſeldom per- 


cerves but hat ĩs directly before it: inferences and conſequences 
go far out of ſight. Many thouſand quarters of good wheat have 
been annually with-held from Britain by the ſalt- tax. What the 


pace, ſo as to equal horſes both in the plough and in the waggon. The people of 
Malabar uſe no other animal for the plough nor for burdens. About Pondichery 
no beaſts of burden are to be ſeen but oxen, The vaſt increaſe of horſes of late 
years for luxury as well as for draught, makes a great conſumption of oats. If in 
huſbandry oxen only were uſed, which require no oats, many thouſand acres 
would be ſaved for wheat and barley. But the advantages of oxen would not be 
confined to the farmer.” Beef would become much cheaper to the manufacturer, by 
the vaſt addition of fat oxen ſent to market; and the price of leather and tallow 
would fall; a national benefit, as every one uſes. ſhoes and candles. 
| | treaſury 
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trea fury has gained, will not amount ta che fiftieth part af that: loſs. 
The abſurdity of with-holding from us a manune ſo pruſitable, 
has at laſt been diſcoverecl ; and remedied in ꝓart, by permitting 
Engliſhi foul ſalt to be uſed for manure; on paying four pence of 
duty per buſhel (a. Why was not Scotland permitted to taſte of 
that bounty? Our candidates, it would appear, are more ſohci+ 
tous of a ſeat in parkament, e main 
they: have abtamned. that honour: - 415 Js 5 naw: 23190101 20 210 

The window-tax is more detrimental to row apc n 
than advantageous to the public revenue. In the firſt place, it 
promotes large farms in order to fave hauſes and windows; wheres 
as ſinall farms tend to multiply a hardy and frugal race, uſeful 
fon every purpoſe. | In the next place, it is a diſeouragemeut to 
manufactures, by taxing the houſes in which they are carried on. 
Manufacturers, in order to relieve themſelves as much as poſſihle 
from the tax, make the whole fide of their houſe a langle, win- 


dow; and there are inſtances where in three; ſtories. there ape hut 


degree of equality: a hoafe in a paultry village that affords not 
five; pounds of yearly rent, may have a greater number of in- 
dows: than one in London rented at fifty. In this reſpect it runs 
counter to found policy, by eaſing the rich, and hurdening the 
poor. The ſame objection hes againſt the plate- tax. It is not in- 
deed hurtful to manufactures and commerce: but it is hurtful to 
the common intereſt; becauſe plate converted into money may 
be the means of ſaving the nation at a criſis, and therefore, ought 
to be encouraged, inſtead of being loaded with a tax. On pic- 
tures imported into Britain, a duty is laid in proportion to the 
ſize, Was there no intelligent perſon at hand, to inform our le- 
n ak the ea means to rouſe a AGES, for Fe is 
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to give our youth ready accefs to good pictures? Till theſe VE 
multiplied in Britain, we never ſhall have the ebenen of pro- 
dueing a good painter. 80 far indeed it is lucky, chat the moſt 
valuable pictures are not loaded with a greater duty than the moſt 
execrable. Fiſh, both ſalt and freſh, brought to Paris, pay a duty 
of 48 per cent. by an arbitrary eſtimation of the value. This tax 
is an irreparable injury to France, by diſcouraging the multiplica- 
tion of ſeamen. It is beneficial indeed in one view, as in nme co 
check the growing population of that great city. n 

Without waiting to rummage the Britiſh taxes for examples of 
the fourth kind, I ſhall preſent my reader with a foreign inſtance. 
In the Auſtrian Netherlands, there are inexhauſtible mines of 
coal, the exportation of which would make a conſiderable article 
of commerce, were it not abſolutely barred by an exorbitant duty. 
This abſurd duty is a great injury to proprietors of coal, without 
yielding a farthing to the government. The Dutch many years 
ago offered to confine themſelves to that country for coal, on con- 
dition of being relieved from the duty; which would have 
brought down the price below that of Britiſh coal. Is it not won- 
derful, that the propoſal was rejected? But miniſters feldom re- 
gard haut is beneficial to the nation, unleſs it produce an imme- 
date, benefit to their ſovereign or to themſelves. The coal-mines 
in the Auſtrian Netherlands being thus ſhat up, and the art of 
working them loſt, the Britiſh enjoy the Me monmne thy ok ee 
coal to Holland. 

Ihe duty on coal hn is an inſtance” of xke fich Kind 
A great obſtruction it is to many uſeful manufactures that require 
coal; and indeed to manufactures in general, by increaſing the 
expence of coal, an eſſential article in a cold country. Nay, one 
would imagine, that it has been intended to cheek population; as 
poor wretches benumbed with cold, feel little of the carnal appe- 
tite. It has not even the merit of adding much to the public re- 

| venue ; 
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venue; for, laying aſide London, it produces but a mere trifle. 
But the peculiarity of this tax, which intitles it toſa conſpicuous 
place in the fifth claſs, is, that it is not Jeſs detrimental to the pur 
blic revenue than to individuals. No ſedentary art nor occupation, 

can ſucceed in a cold climate without plenty of fewel. One may at 
the firſt glance diſtinguiſh, the coal-countries from the reſt of Eng · 
land, by the induſtry, of the inhabitants, and by plenty of ma»; 
nufacturing towns and villages, Where there is ſcarcity of fewel, 
ſome hours are loſt every morning; becauſe people cannot work 
till che place be ſufficiently warmed, which is eſpecially the caſe 
in manufactures that require a ſoft and delicate finger, Now, in 
many parts of Britain which might be provided with coal by wa- 
ter, the labouring poor are deprived of that comfort by the tax. 
Had cheap firing encouraged theſe people to proſecute arts and 
manufactures; it is more than probable, that at this day they 
would be contributing to the public revenue by other duties, much 
greater ſums than are drawn from them by the duty on coal. Ar 
the fame time, if coal muſt pay a duty, why not at the pit, where 
it is cheapeſt ? Is it not an egregious blunder, to lay a great duty 
on thoſe who pay a high price for coal, and no duty on , thoſe 
who have it cheap? If there muſt be a coal-duty, let-watery-born 
coal at any rate be exempted ; not only becauſe even without duty 
it comes dear to the conſumer, but alſo for the encouragement of 
ſeamen, . For the honour of Britain this duty ought to be expun- 
ged from our ſtatute-book, never again to ſhow its face; | Great 
reaſon indeed there is for continuing the duty on coal; confumed 
in London; becauſe every artifice ſhould be put in practice, to 
prevent the increaſe of a head, that is already too large for the 
body, or for any body. Towns are unhealthy in proportion to 
their ſiæe; and a great town like London is TIC 
pulation than war or famine, 7 in Dodo od adore 2009 
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RxcUuLATIONs for advancing INDUSTRY and Com- 
MERCE, 


Of all ſciences, that of politics is the moſt intricate; and its 
progreſs toward maturity is flow in proportion. In the pre- 
ſent ſection, taxes on exportation of native commodities take the 
lead; and nothing can ſet in a ſtronger light the groſs ignorance 
of former ages, than a maxim univerſally adopted, That to tax 
exportation, or to prohibit it altogether, is the beſt means for ha- 
ving plenty at home. In Scotland we were not ſatisfied with pro- 
hibiting the exportation of corn, of fiſh, and of horſes: the pro- 
hibition was extended to manufactures, linen cloth, for Ay 
candle, butter, cheeſe, barked hides, ſhoes * (a). 34 
Duties on exportation are in great favour, from a notion e 
they are paid by foreigners. This holds ſometimes, as in the a- 
bove- mentioned caſe of coal exported to Holland: but it fails in 
every caſe where the foreign market can be ſupplied by others; 


„Oil was the only 1 that by the laws of Solon was permitted to be e ex- 
ported from Attica. The figs of that country, which are delicious, came to be 
produced in ſuch plenty, that there was no fufficient conſumpt for them at home; 
and yet the law prohibiting exportation was not abrogated. Sycophant denotes & 
perſon who informs againſt the exporter of fig: but the — agpontgefs 
ſurd, ſycophant became a term of reproach. 74 


(a) AR 59- parl. 1572, 
for 
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for whatever be the duty, the merchant muſt regulate his price 
by the market. And even ſuppoſing the market-price at preſent 
to be ſufficient for the duty, with a reafonable profit to the ex- 
porter, thoſe who pay no duty will ſtrain every nerve of rivalſhip, 
till they cut us out by low prices. The duty on French wine ex- 
ported from France, is equal to a bounty to the wines of neigh- 
bouring countries. At the ſame time, the duty is unſkilfully im- 
poſed, being the ſame upon all wines exported, without regard 
to flavour or ſtrength; which bars the commerce of ſmall wines, 
tho' much more plentiful, A moderate duty on exportation, ſuch 
as ſmall wines can bear, would add a greater ſum to the revenye, 
and alſo be more beneficial to commerce. To improve the com- 
merce of wine in France, the exportation ought to be free, or, at 
moſt, charged with a moderate duty ad valorem. In Spain an ex- 
ceſſive duty is laid upon the plant barrile when exported; from 
a perſuaſion that it will not grow in any other country. It is 
not conſidered, that this tax, by leſſening the demand, is a di- 
couragement to its culture. A moderate duty would raiſe more 
money to the public, would employ more hands, and would male 
that plant a permanent article of commerce. The exceſſive duty 
has ſet invention at work, for ſome material in place of that plant. 
If ſuch a material ſhall be diſcovered, the Spaniſh miniſtry will 
be convinced of a ſalutary maxim, That it is not always ſufe, to 
interrupt by high duties the free courſe of commerce. Formerly 
in Britain the exportation of manufactured copper was prohibited. 
That blunder in commercial politics, was corrected by a ſtatute 
in tlie reign e of King' Wilkam, permitting ſuch copper to be ex- 
ported, on paying a duty of four ſhillings the hundred weight. 
The: exportation ought to have been declared, free; which was 
done by a ſtatute of Queen Anne. But as: people are apt to over- 
do in the rage of improvement, chis ſtatute permits even un- 
wrought copper, a raw material, to be e, Ig probably 
5 1 7 2089 -02 n 
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was to favour copper- mines: but did it not alſo favour foreign cop- 
per- manufactures? Goods and merchandiſe of the product or 


manufacture of Great Britain, may be exported duty free (u). A- 


lum, lead, and ſome other commodities ſpecified in the ſtatute, 
are excepted; and a duty formerly paid on exportation is conti- 
nued, for encouraging ſuch of our own manufactures as employ any 
of the articles ſpecified. In Ireland to this day, goods exported 
are loaded with a high duty, without even diſtinguiſhing made 
work from raw materials; corn, for example, fiſh, hops, butter, 
horned cattle, wrought iron, leather, and every thing made of it, 
c. &c. And that nothing may eſcape, all goods exported that 
are not contained in the book of rates, pay 5 per cent. ad valoren. 
When Sully entered on the adminiſtration of the French finan- 
ces, the corn in France was at an exorbitant price, occaſioned by 
neglect of huſbandry during the civil war. That ſagacious mini- 
ſter diſcovered the ſecret of re-eſtabliſhing agriculture, and of re- 
ducing the price of corn, which is, to allow a free exportation. 
So rapid was the ſucceſs of that bold but politic meafure, that in 
a few years France became the granary of Europe; and what ar 
preſent may appear wonderful, we find in the Engliſh records, 
anno 11621, bitter complaints of the French underſelling them in 
their own markets, Colbert, who, fortunately for us, had imbi- 
bed the common error, renewed the ancient prohibition of export- 
ing corn, hoping to have it cheap at home for his manufacturers. 
But he was in a groſs miſtake ; for that prohibition has been the 
chief cauſe of many famines in France ſince that time. The 
corn-trade in France lay long under great diſcouragements; and 
the French miniſtry continued long blind to the intereſt of their 
country. At laſt edicts were iſſued, authoriſing the commerce of 
corn to be abſolutely free, whether ſold within the kingdom or 


(4) George I cap. 14. at 8. 


exported. 
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exported. ,, The generality however continued blind. In the year 
1768, the badneſs of the harveſt having occaſioned a famine, the 
diſtreſſes of the people were exceſſive, and their complaints uni- 
verſal. Overlooking altogether the bad harveſt, they, from ama- 
zing partiality, attributed their miſery to the new law. It was in 
vain inculcated, that freedom in the corn-trade encourages agri- 
culture: the popular opinion was adopted even by moſt of the 
parliaments; ſo difficult it is to eradicate eſtabliſned prejudices. 
In Turky, about thirty years ago, a grand vizir permitted corn to 
be exported more freely than had been done formerly, a buſhel 
of wheat being fold at that time under ſeventeen pence. Every 
nation flocked to Turky for corn; and in particular no fewer than 
three hundred French veſſels, from twenty to two hundred tons, 
entered Smyrna bay in one day. The Janiflaries and populace 
took the alarm, fearing that all the corn would be exported; and 
that a famine would enſue. In Conſtantinople they grew muti- 
nous, and could not be appeaſed till the vizir was ſtrangled; and 
his body thrown out to them. His ſucceſſor, who reſolved not to 
ſplit on the ſame rock, prohibited exportation abſolutely, In that 
country, rent is paid in proportion to the product; and the far- 
mers, who ſaw no demand, neglected tillage. In leſs than three 
years the buſhel of wheat roſe to fix ſhillings; and the diſtreſſes 
of the people became intolerable. To this day, the fate of the 
good vizir is lamented. 

Me have improved upon Sully's diſcovery, by a W on corn 
exported, which has anſwered our moſt ſanguine expectations. A 
great increaſe of gold and filver ſubſequent to the ſaid bounty, 
which has raiſed the price of many other commodities, 'muſt have 
alſo raiſed that of corn, had not ſtill a greater increaſe of corn, 
occaſioned by the bounty, reduced its price even below what it 
was formerly ; and by that means our manufactures have profited 
by the bounty no leſs than our huſbandry. The bounty is till 


30 | more 
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more important in another reſpect: agriculture in France lies 
under many diſconragements ; the greateſt of which is, that our 
wheat can be afforded as cheap in their markets as their own ; 
and by prohibiting exportation, it is in our power during a war, 
to daſh all the French ſchemes for conqueſt, by depriving them 
of bread . This bounty therefore is our palladium, which we 
ought religiouſly to guard, if we would avoid being a province 
of France. Some ſage politicians have begun of late to mutter a- 
gainſt the bounty, as feeding our rival manufacturers cheaper than 
our own; which is a miſtake, for the expence of exportation 
commonly equals the bounty. But fuppoſing it true, will the 
evil be remedied by withdrawing the bounty? On the contrary, 
it will diſcourage manufactures, by raiſing the price of wheat at 
home. It will befide encourage French huſbandry, fo as in all 
probability to reduce the price of their wheat, below what we af- 
ford it to them. In France, labour is cheaper than in England, 
- the people are more frugal, they poſſeſs a better ſoil and climate: 
what have we to balance theſe ſignal advantages but our bounty ? 
and were that bounty withdrawn, I ſhould not be ſurpriſed to ſee 
French corn poured in upon us, at a lower price than it can be 
furniſhed at home; the very game that was play'd 3 us, du- 
ring Sully's adminiſtration. 

The exportation of Britiſh manufactures to our American colo- 
nies, ought to meet with ſuch encouragement as to prevent them 
from rivalling us: it would be a groſs blunder to encourage their 
manufactures, by impoſing a duty on what we export to them. 


Between the years 1715 and 1755 there was of wheat exported from England 
into France twenty-one millions of /eptiers, eſtimated at two hundred millions of 
ivres. ' The bounty for exporting corn has ſometimes amounted to L. 1 50,000 for 
a-fingle year. But this ſum is not all loſt to the public; for frequently our corn is 
exchanged with goods that pay a high duty on importation. 


We 
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We ought rather to give a bounty on exportation; which, by un- 
derſelling them in their on markets, would quaſſi every attempt 
to rivalſhip. pi Oh nod 26 Fobrofts sd EO He 
As the — — linen imported into Britain, i is drawn 
back when ex ported to America, our legiſlature gave a bounty on 
our coarſe linen exported to that country, which enables us to 
cope with the Germans in the American markets. The ſtaining 
or printing of linen cloth, has of late become a conſiderable ar- 
ticle in the manufactures of Britain; and there is no ſort of linen 
more proper for that manufacture than our own. The duty of 
foreign linen is drawn back when exported to America, whether 
plain or ſtamped : and as we loſe the bounty on our coarſe li- 
nen when ſtamped, none but foreign linen is employ'd in the 
ſtamping manufacture. This is an overſight ſuch as our * 
ture is guilty of ſometimes. 5 03 „ilie 
It is not always true policy, to diſcourage the n of our 
own rude materials: liberty of exportation, gives encouragement 
to produce them in greater plenty at home; which conſequently 
lowers the price to our manufacturers. Upon that principle, the 
exporting corn is permitted, and in Britain even encouraged. with 
a bounty. But where exportation of a rude material will not en- 
creaſe its quantity, the prohibition is good poliey. For example, 
the exporting of rags for paper may be prohibited; becauſe liberty 
of exporting will not occaſion one yard more of linen cloth to be 
conſumed. niilgvir mont 
Lyons is the city of Europe where the 8 e of ſilk 
ſtuffs i is made: it is at the ſame time the greateſt ſtaple of raw 
ſilk; the ſilk of Italy, of Spain, of the Levant, and of the fouth 
of France, being there collected. The exportation of raw ſilk is 
prohibited in France, with a view to leſſen its price at home, and 
to obſtruct the ſilk- manufacture among foreigners. The firſt is a 
groſs error; the prohibition of exportation producing ſcarcity, not 
plenty: 
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plenty: and with reſpect to the other view, it ſeems to have been 
overlooked, that the commerce of the ſilks of Italy, of Spain, and 
of the Levant, is not confined to France, but is open to all tra- 
ding nations. This prohibition is indeed ſo injudicious, that with- 
out any benefit to France, it has done irreparable miſchief to the 
city of Lyons: while the commerce of raw ſilk, both buying and 
ſelling, was monopoliz d by the merchants of that city, they 
had it in their power to regulate the price; but to compel fo- 
reigners to go to the fountain-head, not only raiſes the price by 
concurrence of purchaſers, but depri ves Lyons of a lucrative mo- 
nopoly. The ſame blunder is repeated with reſpect to raw ſilk 
ſpun and dy'd. In Lyons, filk is prepared for the loom with 
more art than any where elſe ; and to ſecure the filk-manufacture, 
the exportation of ſpun filk is prohibited; which mult rouſe fo- 
reigners, to beſtow their utmoſt attention upon improving the ſpin- 
ning and dreſſing of filk : and who knows whether reiterated trials 
by perſons of genius, may not, in England for example, bring 
theſe branches of the manufacture to greater perfection, ap they 
are even in Lyons? 

Whether we have not committed a blunder of the 5 kind in 
prohibiting exportation of our wool, is a very ſerious queſtion, 
which I proceed to examine. A ſpirit for huſbandry, and for e- 
very ſort of improvement, is in Franee turning more and more ge- 
neral. In ſeveral provinces there are ſocieties, who have command 
of public money for promoting agriculture; and about no other 
article are theſe ſocieties more ſolicitous, than about improving the 
ſtaple of their wool. A book lately publiſhed in Sweden, and 
tranſlated into French, has inſpired them with ſanguine hopes of 
ſucceſs; as it contains an account of the Swediſh wool, being 
greatly improved in quality, as well as in quantity, by importing 
Spaniſh and Engliſh theep for breed. Now as France is an exten- 
five country, ſituated between Spain and England, two excellent 

; wool- 
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wool-countries, it would be ſtrange, if there ſhould not be found 
a ſingle corner in all France, where wool may be advanced to ſome 
degree of perfection. Britain may be juſtly apprehenſive of theſe 
attempts; for if France can cope with us under the diladvantage 


of procuring our wool by ſmuggling, how far will they exceed us 
with good wool of their own ? The woollen cloth of England has 
always been held its capital manufacture; and patniotifin calls on 
every one to prevent if poſſible the loſs of that valuable branch. 
Til ſomething better be diſcovered, I venture to propoſe what at 
firſt may be thought a ftrange meafure, and that is, to permit the ex- 
portation of our wool upon a moderate duty, ſuch as will raiſe the 


price to the French, but not ſuch as to encourage ſmuggling. The 


opportunity of procuring woot in the neighbourhood at a moderate 
price, joined with ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts to improve the 


ſtaple of their own wool, would foon make the French abandon 


12 x 


ane of that improvement. 


Experience has unfolded the advantages of liberty to export 


corn: it has greatly encouraged agriculture, and, by increaſing 
the quantity of corn, has made it even cheaper at home than FE, 
merly. Have we not reaſon to expect a ſimilar conſequence, from 
the ſame meaſure with reſpect to wool? A new vent for bas 2 
modity, would increaſe the number of our ſheep, meliorate | 
land by their dung, and probably bring down the price of our 
wool at home. It is proper indeed to prohibit the exportation of 
wool, as of corn, when the price riſes above a certain ſum; which 
would have tlie double effect of ſecuring plenty to Sullees, 41 ad 
qiſtreſſing our tivals ar critical times when the commôdity f 18. 
ſcarce.” | | e 
There is one reaſon that ſhould influence vie legiſſature to per- 
mit the exportation of ' wool, even ſuppoling the foregoing argu- 


ments to be inconcluſive: * ery long experience may teach us, If 


we can be ug by experience, that vain are our endeavours to 
prevent 


— 
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prevent wool from being exported : it holds true with reſpet to 
all prohibitions, that ſmuggling will always prevail, where the 
profits riſe above the riſſt. Why not then make a virtue of neceſ- 
ſity, by permitting exportation under a duty? One other mea- 
ſure would reſtore the Engliſh woollen manufacture to its priſtine 
ſplendor, which is, to apply the ſum ariſing from the tax, as a 
premium for exporting woollen goods. Were chat meaſure adopt- 
ed, the liberty of exporting wool would prove a ſingular Pg 
to England. | 

I cloſe this bunch with a commercial leſſon, to which every 
other conſideration ought to yield. The trade of a nation depends 


for the moſt part on very delicate circumſtances, and requires to 


be carefully nurſed. Foreigners, in particular, ought to be flat- 
tered and encouraged, that they may prefer us before others. Nor 
ought we ever to rely entirely on our natural advantages ; for it 
is not eaſy to foreſee what may occur to overbalance them. As 
this reflection is no leſs obvious than weighty, facts will be more 
effectual than argument for making a deep impreſſion. The Swiſs 
ſome years ago imported all their wines from the King of 
Sardinia's dominions. The King laid a high duty on theſe 
wines, knowing that the Swiſs had not ready acceſs to any 
other wine- country. He did not foreſee, that this high duty 
was equal to a premium for cultivating the vine at home. They 
ſucceeded ; and now are provided with wine of their own growth. 
The city of Lyons, by making filver-thread in perfection, had 
maintained a monopoly of that article againſt foreigners, as well 
as natives. But a high duty on the exporting it, in order to mo- 
nopolize alſo the manufacture of ſilver-lace, will probably excite 


| foreigners to improve their own filver-thread and filver-lace ; and 


France will be deprived of both monopolies, by the very means 
employ'd for ſecuring both. Engliſh goods purchaſed, by Spa- 


niards for the American market, pay to the King of Spain on ex- 


portation 
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portation a duty equal to their value. This impolitic . meaſure 
opens a wide door to ſmuggling; as Engliſh goods can he furniſhed 
Fo per cent. cheaper from Jamaica. The Spaniſh governor of Mexico 
joins underhand in the ſmuggling; which is commonly carried 
on in the following manner. The governor; to whom early no- 
rice is given, iſſues a proclamation, bearing, that a foreign ſhip, 
wich Engliſh goods on board, every article being ſpecified, is ho- 
vering on the coaſt; and prohibiting; under ſevere penalties, any 
perſon to be a purchaſer. That publie proclamation, which is 
virtually a public advertiſement, has the deſired effect. All flock 
to the ſhore, and purchaſe in perfect tranquil lit. 

Beſide heavy duties, commerce with foreigners has 1 2 
ſtreſſed by many unwary regulations. The herring-fiſhery, which 
is now an immenſe article of commerce, was engroſſed origi- 
nally: by the Scots. But graſping at all advantages, the royal bo- 

roughs of Scotland, in the reign of the ſecond James, .prohibi- 
ted their fiſhermen to ſell herrings at ſea to foreigners; .order- 
ing, that the herring ſhould be firſt landed, in order that they 
themſelves might be firſt ſerved. Such was the police of thoſe 
times. But behold the conſequence. The Netherlanders, and 
people of the Hanſe towns, being prohibited to purchaſe as for- 
merly, became fiſhers themſelves, and cut the Scots out of that 
profitable branch of trade. The tar- company of Sweden, taking 
it for granted, that the Engliſh could not ocherwiſe be ſupplied, 
b ' refuſed to let them have any piteh or tar, even for N Arr. 
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"and coffequently: i in fach quanciticd * only as the company 155 
be pleaſed to furniſn. This hardſhip moved the parliament to 
gie a bounty for pitch and tar made in our own colonies, And if 

ee be not already, we ſhall ſoon be altogether ingependent of 
Sweden. The Dutch; excited by the profitable trade of Portugal 
with the Eaſt Indies, attempted a north- -caſt, paſſage to China ; 
Vol. I. I and 
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and that proving abortive, they ſet on foot a trade with Liſbon 
for Eaſt- India commodities, Portugal was at that time ſubject to 
the King of Spain; and the Dutch, tho' at war with Spain, did 

not doubt of their being well received in Portugal, with which 
kingdom they had no cauſe of quarrel. But the King of Spain, 
overlooking not only the law of nations, but even his own intereſt 
as King of Portugal, confiſcated at ſhort-hand the Dutch ſhips 
and their, cargoes, in the harbour of Liſbon, That unjuſt and 
un politic treatment, provoked the Dutch to attempt an Eaſt-India 
trade, which probably they would not otherwiſe have thought of; 
and they were ſo ſucceſsful, as to ſupplant the Portugueſe in every 
quarter. And thus the King of Spain, by a groſs error in poli- 
tics, exalted his enemies to be a powerful maritime ſtate, Had he 
encouraged the Dutch to trade with Liſbon, other nations muſt 
have reſorted to the ſame market, Portugal thereby would have 
been raiſed to ſuch a beight of maritime power, as to be afraid of 
no rival. The Dutch would not have thought of coping with 
them, nor would any other nation. 

We proceed to foreign commodities, and the meaſures laid 
down for regulating their importation, which have different 
views. One is, to keep down a rival power; in which view it is 
pradent'to prohibit importation from one country, and to encou- 
rage it from another, It is judicious in the Britiſh legiſlature, to 
load French wines with a higher duty than thoſe of Portugal ; and 
in France, it would be a proper meaſure, to prefer the beef of Hol- 
ſtein, or of Ruſha, before that of Ireland; and the tobacco of the 
Ukraine, or of the Palatinate, before that of Virginia. But ſuch 
meaſures of government ought to be ſparingly exerciſed, for fear 
of retaliation. 

There is no cauſe more cogent for regulating importation, than 
an unfavourable balance. By permitting French goods to be im- 
ported free of duty, the balance * England was computed to 

be 
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be a million Sterling yearly. In the year 1678, that importation 
was regulated; which, with a prohibition of wearing Eaſt-India 
manufactures, did in waer, yon turn the n ee m. 
favour of England. 
Moſt of the Britiſh regulations with e to en nps 
are contrived for promoting our 'own manufactures, or thoſe of 
our colonies. A ſtatute, 30 Edward IV. cap. 4. intitled, 2% Cers 
tain merchandiſes not lawful to be brouglit ready wrought into 
the kingdom,“ contains a large liſt of ſuch merchandiſes; 
ſhowing the good ſenſe of the Engliſh' in an early period, intent 
on promoting their own manufactures. ' To favour a new manu- 
facture of our own, it is proper to lay a duty on che ſame manu- 
facture imported. To encourage the art of chrowing ſilk, the 
duty on raw filk imported is reduced, and that on throw ſilk is 
heightened. But ſuch a meaſure ought to be taken with great 
circumſpection, left it recoil againſt ourſelves; The Swedes; ſome 
years ago, intent on raiſing manufactures at home, prohibited at 
once foreign manufactures, without due preparation. Smuggling 
enſued, for people muſt import what they cannot find-at home ; 
and the home manufactures were not benefited. | But the conſe- 
quences were {till more ſevere. Foreign manufactures were for- 
merly purchaſed with their copper, iron, timber, pitch, tar, &.: 
but now, as foreigners cannot procure theſe commodities but with 
ready money, they reſort to Ruſſia and Norway, where commo- 
dities of the ſame kind are procured by barter. The Swediſh go- 
vernment, perceiving their error, permit ſeveral foreign manufac- 
tures to be imported as formerly. But it is now too late; for the 
trade flows into another channel; and at preſent, the Swediſh 
copper and iron works are far from flouriſhing as they once did. 
In the year 1768, an ordinance was iſſued by the court of Spain, 
prohibiting printed or painted linen and cotton to be imported; 


intended for encouraging a manufacture of printed cottons pro- 
3 jected 
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jected in Catalonia and Aragon. The Spaniſh miniſtry have all 
along been fingularly unlucky in their commercial regulations. 
It is eaſy to foreſee, that ſuch a prohibition will have no effect, 
but to raiſe the price on the ſubjects of Spain; for the prohibited 
goods will be ſmuggled, diſcouraging as much as ever the in- 
tended manufacture. The prudent meaſure would have been, to 
lay a duty upon printed cottons and linens imported, ſo ſmall as 


not to encourage ſmuggling; and to apply that duty for nurſing 


the infant manufacture. A foreign manufacture ought never to 
be totally prohibited, till that at home be in ſuch plenty, as near- 


ly to ſupply the wants of the natives. During ignorance of po- 


litical principles, a new manufacture was commonly encouraged 
with an exclufive privilege for a certain number of years. Thus 
in Scotland, an excluſive privilege of exporting woollen and linen 
manufactures, was given to ſome private ſocieties (a). Such a mo- 
nopoly is ruinous to a nation; and frequently to the manufac- 
ture itſelf (H). I know no monopoly that in ſound politics can be 
juſtiſied, except that given to authors of books for fourteen years 
by an act of Queen Anne . Exemption from duty, premiums 

to 
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(5) See Elemens du Commerce, tom. 1. p. 334. 


FThat act is judiciouſly contrived, not only for the benefit of authors, but for 
chat of learning in general. It encourages men of genius to write, and multiplies 
books both of iuſtruction and amuſement; which, by concurrence of many edi- 
tors after the monopoly is at an end, are ſold at the cheapeſt rate. Many well-diſ- 
poſed perſons complain, that the excluſive privilege beſtow'd by the ſtatute upon 
authors is too ſhort, and that it onght to be perpetual. Nay i it is aſſerted, that au- 
thors have a perpetual privilege by common law; and it was determined lately 
in the court of king's-bench, that by the common law of England the privilege 
is perpetual. | Nothing more frequently happens, than by graſping at the ſhadow, 
to loſe the ſubſtance ; for I have no difficulty to maintain, that a a perpetual mono- 


poly 
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to the beſt workmen, a bounty on exportation, joined with a 
duty on goods of the ſame kind imported, and at laſt a total pro- 
hibition, are the proper encouragements to a new manufacture. 

The importation of raw materials ought to be encouraged in 
every manufacturing country, permitting only a moderate duty 
for encouraging our own rude materials of the ſame kind. By a 
French edict 1654, for encouraging ſhip-building, ſhip- timber 
imported pays no duty. But perhaps a moderate duty would 
have been better policy, in order to encourage ſuch timber of tlie 
growth of France. Deal timber accordingly, and other timber, 

imported into Britain from any part of Europe, Ireland except- 
ed, pays a moderate duty. And oak- bark imported pays a duty, 
which is an encouragement to propagate oak at home. The im- 
portation of lean cattle from Ireland, which in effect are raw, ma- 


eres 171 


poly of books would prove more deſtructive to learning, and even to authors, thik 
a ſecond irruption of Goths and Vandals. It is the nature of a monopoly to taiſe 
the price of commodities; and by a perpetual monopoly in the commerce of) books, 
the price of good books would be raiſed far beyond the reach of moſt readers: 
they would be ſold like pictures of che great maſters. The works of Shakeſpeare, for 
example, or of Milton, would be ſeen in very few libraries. In ſhort, the ſale of 
good books would be confined to a few learned men, ſuch as have money to ſpare, 
and to a few rich men, who buy out of vanity, as they buy a diamond or à fine coat. 
Faſhions at the ſame time are variable; and books, even the moſt ſplendid, would 
wear out of faſhion with men of opulence, and be deſpiſed as antiquated} furniture. 

And with reſpect to men of taſte, their number is ſo ſmall as not to afford encou- 
ragement even for the moſt frugal edition. Thus bookſellers, by graſpi ping too 
much, would put an end to their trade altogether; and men of genius would, not 
write, when no price could be afforded for their works. At the ſame time, our pre- 
ſent authors and bookſellers would not be much benefited by ſuch a monopoly, Nor 
many books have ſo long a run as fourteen years; and the ſucceſs of a book. on 'the 
firſt publication, is ſo uncertain, that a bookſeller will give | little more. for à perpe- 
tuity, than for the temporary privilege of the ſtatute. This was foreſeen by the le- 


giſlature; and the privilege was wiſely enn to "RN err Want 
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terials, is, by a ſtatute of Charles II. declared a public nuiſance. 
What groſs ignorance! IS it not evident, that to feed cattle, is 
more profitable than to breed them? The chief promoter of chat 
notable ſtatute, was Sir John Knight, infamous for an inſolent 
ſpeech in King William's reign againſt naturalizing foreign Pro- 
teſtants, and propoſing to kick out of the kingdom thoſe already 
ſertled. Experience hath proved the benefit of importing lean cattle 
into England; witnefs the vaſt quantities imported yearly from 
Scotland. Diamonds, pearls, and jewels of every kind, paid for- 
merly upon importation a duty of ten per cent. ad valorem; which 
by act 6 George II. cap. 7. was taken off, upon the following 
preamble: That London is now become a great mart for dia- 
monds and other precious ſtones, from whence moſt foreign 
countries are ſupplied; that great numbers of rough diamonds 


are ſent here to be cut and poliſhed ; and that a free 1 5 


* tion would encreaſe the trade.“ 

Sorry am I to obſerve, that ſeveral of our duties on importation, 
are far from being conformable to the foregoing rule; many raw 
materials neceſſary for our manufactures being loaded with a du- 


ty on importation, and ſome with a heavy duty. Barilla, for ex- 
ample, is a raw material uſed in the glaſs- manufacture: the ex- 
portation from Spain is loaded with a very high duty: and to 


raiſe the price ſtill higher, we add another duty on importation; 
without having the pretext of encouraging a raw material of our 


own growth, for barilla grows not in this iſland. Hair is a raw 


material employ'd in ſeveral manufactures; and yet every kind of 


it, human hair, horſe hair, goat's hair, &c. pays a duty on im- 


portation ; which conſequently raiſes the price of our own hair, 
as well as of what is imported. Nor has this duty, more than the 
former, the pretext of being an encouragement to our own pro- 
duct; for ſurely there will not on that account be reared one child 
more, or foal, or kid. The ſame objection lies againſt the du- 


ty 
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ty on foreign kelp, which is very high. Raneid oil of olives, fit 
for ſoap and woollen manufactures, pays upon importation a high 
duty: were it free of duty, we ſhould be able to ſerve ourſelves 
with Caſtile ſoap of home manufacture; and likewiſe our colonies, 
which are partly ſupplied by the French. Each of the following 
raw materials ought in ſound. policy to be free of duty on importa- 
tion; and yet they. are loaded with a duty, ſome with a high du- 
ty; pot-aſhes, elephant's teeth, raw ſilk from the Eaſt Indies, 
lamp- black, briſtles dreſſed, or undreſſed, horns of beeves. Un- 
dreſſed ſłins, tho a rude material, pay a duty on, importation ; 
and French kid-ſkins are honoured above others with a high du- 
ty: to reject a great benefit to ourſelves. rather than afford a ſmall 
benefit to a rival nation, ſavours more of peeviſhneſs than, K 
dence. 

For encouraging our colonies, coffee is permitted to be ire 
ed from the plantations free of duty, while other | coffee, pays 
ſix pence per pound. The heavy duty on whalebone and -whale- 
oil imported, which was laid on for encouraging our own whale- 
fiſhing, is taken off with reſpec to the importation from our . 
merican colonies (a). This may put an end to our - own: | whale- 
fiſhery: but it will enable the Americans to cope with the Dutch; 
and who knows whether they may not at laſt prevail? For encou- 
raging the culture of hemp and flax in America, there is a hounty 
given upon what is imported into Britain. One would imagine, 
that our legiſlature intended to enable the colonies. to riyal us in a 
ſtaple, manufaQure, contrary to the fundamental principle: of. co- 
lonization,, But we did not ſee ſo far; we only foreſaw a benefit 
to Britain, in being ſupplied with hemp and flax from our colo- 
nies, rather than from Ruſſia and the Low Countries. But, even 
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encouraging the culture of hemp and flax at home, would be more 
fucceſsful, than for encouraging the eulture in America, where 


the price of labour is exceſſively high, not to talk of the freight * 


The encouragement given to foreign linen- yarn, by taking off 
the duty on importation, is a meaſure that greatly concerns Bri- 
tain ; and how far ſalutary, ſhall be ſtrictly examined, after ſta- 


ting ſome preliminary obſervations. The firſt is, That as the 
price of our own commodlities can never rife above that of foreign 


commodities ſold here, the price of imported linen muſt regulate 
the price of home-made linen. The next is, That tho' the duty 
on importation is paid by the: merchant at the firſt inſtance, he 
relieves himſelf of it, by raiſing the price on the purchaſer; which 
of courſe raiſes the price of the ſame ſort of goods made at home; 


Between the mother- country and her colonies the following rule ought to be ſa- 
cred,” That with reſpe& to commodities wanted, each of them ſhould prefer the o- 
ther before all other nations. Britain ſhould take from her colonics whatever they can 
furniſh for her uſe; aad they ſhould take from Britain whatever ſhe can furniſh for 
their uſe. In a word, every thing regarding commerce ought to be reciprocal, and 
equal between them. To bar a colony from acceſs to the fountain-head for com- 
modiries that cannot be furniſhed by the mother-country but at ſecond-hand, is op- 
preſſion : it is ſo far degrading the coloniſts from being free ſubjects to be ſlaves. 
What right, for example, has Britain to prohibit her colonies from purchaſing tea or 
porcelane at Canton, if they can procure it cheaper there than in London? No 
connection between two nations can be ſo intimate, as to make ſuch reſtraint an act 


þ of juſtice. Our legiſlature however have acted like a ſtepmother to her American 


colonies, by prohibiting them to have any commerce but with Britain only. They 
muſt land firſt in Britain all their commodities, even what are not intended to be 
ſold there ; and they muſt take from Britain, not only its own product, but every 


forcign commodity that is wanted, This regulation is not only unjuſt but impoli- 
uc; as by it the intereſt of the colonies in general is ſacrificed to that of a few Es- 
don merchants. Our legiſlature have at laſt ſo far opened their eycs, as to give 4 
partial relief. Some articles are permitted to be carried directly to the place * de- 
ſtination, without being firſt entered in Pritain, wheat for example, rice, Kt. 


and 
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and accordingly a duty on importation is in effect a bounty to our 
own manufacturers. A third obſervation is, That the price of 
our linen- cloth ought to be divided between the ſpinner and the 
weaver, in ſuch proportion as to afford bread to both. If the 
yarn be too high, the weaver is undone; and if too low, the ſpin- 


ner is undone. This was not attended to, when, for encoura- 


ging our ſpinners, a duty of three pence was laid on every pound 
of imported linen-yarn ; which had the effect to raiſe the price of 
our own yarn beyond what the weaver could afford. This myſte- 
ry being unvailed, the duty was firſt lowered to two pence, and 
then to a penny : our ſpinners had tolerable bread, and our weavers 
were not oppreſſed with paying too high a price for yarn. 
Some patriotic gentlemen, who had more zeal than knowledge, 
ſinding the linen- manufacture benefited by the ſeveral reductions 
of the duty, raſhly concluded, that it would be ſtill more bene- 
fired by a total abolition of the duty. The penny accordingly 
was taken off (a), and linen-yarn was permitted to be imported 
duty-free; which, if matters had continued as at the date of the act, 
would have left us not a ſingle ſpinner by profeſſion; becauſe it would 
have reduced the price of our yarn below what could afford bread 
to the ſpinner. Lucky it has been for our linen- manufacture, 
that the German war, which ſoon followed, ſuſpended all their 
manufactures, and ſpinning in particular; which proved a fa- 
vourable opportunity for diffuſing widely the art of ſpinning, and 
for making our ſpinners more and more dexterous. And yet, 
now that the war is at an end, it is far from being certain, that 
our yarn can be afforded as cheap as what is imported from Sile- 
fia. We have good authority for aſſerting, that the Engliſh ſpin- 
ners have ſuffered by that ſtatute : from the books of many pa- 
riſhes it appears, that ſoon after the ſtatute, a number of wo- 
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men, who had lived by ſpinning, became a burden upon the pa- 
riſh. One thing is evident, that as ſpinning is the occupation of 
females who cannot otherwiſe be ſo uſefully employ'd, and as 
more hands are required for ſpinning than for weaving, the for- 
mer is che more valuable branch of the manufacture. It ought 
then to be the peculiar concern of our legiſlature, not to deſtroy 
that branch by impolitic regulations. And yet very little atten- 
tion ſeems to have been given to the public intereſt, in paſſ- 
ing the act under conſideration. Why was it not enquired into, 
whether the intended reduction of the price of yarn, would leave 
bread to the Britiſh ſpinner ? The reſult of that enquiry would 
have been fatal to the intended act; for it would have been clear- 
ly ſeen, that the Scotch ſpinner could not make bread by her 
work, far leſs the Engliſh. Other particulars ought alſo to have 
been ſuggeſted to the legiſlature, that flax-ſpinning is of all occu- 
patious the fitteſt for women of a certain claſs, confined within 
{mall houſes ; that a flax-wheel requires leſs ſpace than a wheel 
for wool ; and that the toughneſs of Britiſh flax makes it excel 
for ſail-cloth, dowlas, ticking, and ſheeting. The Britiſh ſpin- 
ner might, in a Britith ſtatute, have expected the caſt of the ſcale, 
had it been but a halfpenny per pound on 1mportation. 1011 
At the fame time, why ſhould there be any inconſiſtency in our 
commercial regulations, when the wiſeſt heads of the nation are 
employ'd about them? Flax rough or undreſſed, being a rude 
material, is imported duty-free, but dreſſed flax pays a high duty; 
both of them calculated for encouraging our own manufacturers. 
Bchold now a flat inconſiſtency : tho dreſfed flax, for the reaſon 
g1ven, pays a high duty; yet when by additional labour it is con- 
verted into yarn, it pays no duty. How abſurd is this! Fur- 
ther, foreign yarn is not only made welcome duty- free, but even 
receives a bounty when converted into linen, and exported to our 
plantations, Have we no reaſon to be afraid, that ſuch indul- 


gence 
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gence to foreign yarn will deprive us of foreign rough flax? The 
difference of bulk and freight will determine the Germans to fend 
us nothing but their yarn, and N ne weng 
to commiſſion that commodity only. pe | 
Goods imported, if ſubjected to a ay are na the 
beſt kind; becauſe the duty bears a leſs proportion to ſuch than 
to meaner ſorts. The beſt French wines are imported into Bri- 
tain, where the duty is higher than in any other country, For 
that reaſon, the beſt linen-yarn was imported while the duty ſub- 
fiſted ; but now the German yarn is ſorted into 2 ba, 
of which the worſt is reſerved for the Engliſh market. 
Regulations concerning the exportation of We former- 
ly imported, come next in order. And for encouraging ſuch ex- 
portation, one method practiſed with ſucceſs, is, to reſtore to the 
merchant the whole or part of the duty paid at importation; which 
is termed a''drawback. '' This in particular is done with reſpect to 
tobacco; which by that means can be afforded to foreigners at 
two pence halfpenny per pound, when the price at home is eight 
pence halfpenny. But by an omiſſion in the act of parliament, a 
drawback 4s only given for raw tobacco; which bars the exporta- 
tion of ſnuff or manufactured tobacco, as foreigners can under- 
ſell us five-and-thirty per cent. Tobacco being an article of luxu- 
ry, it was well judged in our legiſlature to lay a heavier duty 
on what is conſumed at home, than on what is exported. Upon 
the ſame principle, the duty that is paid on the importation of 
coffee and cocoa from our American plantations, is wholly drawn 
back when exported (a). But as China earthen ware is not intitled 
to any encouragement from us, and as it is an article of luxury, 
it gets no drawback, even when exported to America ( George III. 
cap. 0. n S ef * rice e min fn en from 
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America, is intitled to draw back but half che duty paid on im- 
portation. Rice imported duty- free müghit rival our wheat- crop. 
But the whole duty ought to be drawn back on exportation: 
it ought to be afforded to our neighbours at the loweſt rate, part- 
ly to rival their A and _— to n our rice-co- 
lonies. i ; 
_ » Tobacco:1s-an tele abs luxury; and it is » wool 6h dat it 
mould come dlearer to us than to foreigners. But every wiſe ad- 
miniſtration will take the oppoſite ſide with reſpect to articles that 
concern our manufactures. Quickſilver pays upon importation a 
duty of about 8d; per pound; 7d. of which is drawn back upon 
exportation. The intention of the drawback was to encourage 
the commerce of quickſilver; without adverting, that to afford 
quickfilyer to foreign manufacturers cheaper than to our own, 
is à groſs blunder in commercial politics. Again, when quick- 
ſilyer is manufactured into vermilion or ſublimate, no drawback 
is allowed; which effectually bars their exportation: we / onght 
to he aſhamed of ſuch an abſurdity. In the reign of Queen Eli- 
ſabeth, dyers were prohibited to uſe logwood, which was order- 
ed to be openly burnt. But the Engliſh dyers having acquired 
the art of tixmg colours made of logwood, it was permitted to be 
imported (a), every ton paying on importation L. 5; L. 4 of 
which was to be drawn back upon exportation. That law, made 
in the days of 1gnorance, was intended to encourage the com- 
merce of logwood; and had that effect: but the blunder of dif- 
couraging our own manufactures, by furniſhing logwood cheap- 
er to our rivals, was overlooked. Both articles were put upon a 
better footing (5), giving a greater encouragement to the com- 


merce of logwood, by allowing it to be imported duty-free ; and 


(a) AR 13. & 14. Charles IT, cap, 11. $ 25. 27. 
(5) AR 89 George I, c, 14 
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by giving an advantage to our own manufactures, by laying a duty 
of 40 s. upon every hundred weight exported. Laſtly, Still more 
to enuourage the commerce of logwood ai the duty upon exporta® 
tion 15 diſcontinued. | It will have the effect propoſed: but will 
not that benefit be more than balanced by the encouragement it 
gives to foreign manufactures? By the late peace, we have ob- 
rained the monopoly of gum- ſenega; and proper meafures have 
been taken for turning it to the beſt account: the exportation 
from Africa is confined to Great Britain; and the duty on im- 
portation is only ſix pence per hundred weight: but the duty on 
exportation from Britain is thirty ſhillings per hundred weight (5) ;/ 
which, with freight, commiſſion, and inſurance; makes it come 
dear to foreigners. Formerly, every beaver's ſkin paid upon im- 
portation ſeven pence of duty; and the exporter received a draw 
back of four pence; as if it had been the purpoſe of the legiſſa- 
ture, to make our on people pay more for that uſeful com modi- 
ty than foreigners. Upon obtaining a monopoly of -beaver-{kins: 
by the late peace, that abſurd regulation was altered: a penny 
per 1kin of duty is laid on importation, and ſeven pence on ex- 
portation (c). By that means beaver-ſkins are cheaper here than 
in any other country of Europe. A ſimilar regulation is eftablifh+ 
ed with reſpect to gum- arabic. A hundred weight pays on im- 
portation ſix, pence, and on exportation L. 1, 108. (4. As the 
foregoing articles are uſed in various manufactures, their cheap · 
neſs in Britain, by means of theſe regulations, will probably ba- 
lance the high price of labour, ſa as to keep. * Wy n 
market. ; 201. 
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(b) 52 George III. cap. 37. 
(e) 4 George III. cap. 9. 
(4) 50 George III. cap. 37- 
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James I. of England iſſued a proclamation, . prohibiting gold 
and ſilver, whether in coin or plate, goldſmith's work, or bullion, 
to be exported. Not to mention the unconſtitutional ſtep, of an 
Engliſh King uſurping the legiſlative power, it was a glaring ab- 
ſurdity to prohibit manufactured work from being exported. Gold 
and filver, coined or uncoined, are to this day prohibited to be 
exported from France; a moſt abſurd, prohubition, for a merchant 
will never willingly export gold and ſilver; but if rhe balance be 
againſt him, the exportation is unavoidable. The only effect 
of the prohibition is, to ſwell the merchant's debt; for he muſt 
haye recourſe to a ſmuggler, who mult be e with a high 
bribe to undertake the exportation. eldad 

A French author remarks, than in no country are nis 
regulations better contri ved than in Britain; and inſtances the fol- 
lowing particulars. 1ſt, Foreign commodities, ſuch as may rival 
their own, are prohibited, or burdened with duties. 2d, Their ma- 
nufactures are encouraged by a free exportation, zd, Raw mate- 
rials which cannot be produced at home, cochineal, for example, 
indigo, &c. are imported free of duty. 4th, Raw materials. of 
their own growth, ſuch as wool, fuller's earth, &c. are prohibi- 
ted to be exported. 5th, Every commodity has a free courſe 
through the kingdom, without duty, And laſtly, Duties paid on 
importation, are repaid on exportation. This remark is for the 
molt part well founded: and yet the facts above ſet forth will not 

permit us to ſay, that the Engliſh commercial laws have as yet ar- 
rived at perfection. | 


Havixc thus gone through the ſeveral articles that enter into 
the preſent ſketch, I ſhall cloſe with ſome general reflections. The 
management of the finances is a moſt important branch of go- 
vernment; and no leſs delicate than important. Taxes may be 
o contrived as to promote in a high degree the proſperity of a 
ſtate 3 and without much contrivance, they may do much miſ- 

chief. 
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chief. The latter, by rendering che ſovereign odious, and the 
people miſerable, effectually eradicate patriotiſin m: no other cauſe 
is more fruitful of rebellion”; and'no other cauſe reduces a coun- 
try to be à more eaſy prey to an invader. To that cauſe were the 
Mahometans chiefly indebted for their conqueſt of the Greek em- 
pire. The people were glad to change their maſter; ; becauſe, i in- 
ſteack of ' multiplied, intricate, and 'vexatious "Yiittes, they foun 
themſelves ſubjected to à fimple tribute, eafily collected, and 75 | 
paid. Had the art of oppreſſive taxes been known to the Romans, 
when they put in practice againſt the Carthaginians the utmoſt 
perfidy and cruelty for making them abandon their city, they 
probably would have choſen the ſofter method of impoling high gh 
duties'on exportation and importation, which would have gratified 
their avarice, and at the ſame time have emaciated Cartha age, and 
reduced it to beggary. 

But ſuch taxes require not the aid of external force to Lite ae a 
nation: they alone will reduce it to the moſt contemptible weak- 
neſs. From the union of the different Spaniſh Kingdoms under 
one monarch, there was reaſon to expect an exertion of ſpirit fi- 
milar to that of the Romans when peace was reſtored under Au- 
guſtus. Spain was at that period the moſt potent kingdom in in! . 
rope, or perhaps in the world; and yet, inſtead of flouriſhing i in 
that advantageous condition, it was by noxious. taxes brou 0 
down to poverty and depopulation. The political hiſtory of t 3 
kingdom with reſpect to its finances, ought to be kept 1 in perpe- 
tual remembrance, that kings, and their miniſters, may ſliun the 
deſtructive rock upon which Spain hath been wrecked. The cortes 
of Spain had once as extenſive powers as ever were enjoy d by an 
Engliſh parliament ; but at the time of the union their power being 
ſunk to a ſhadow, the King, and his miniſters, governed, without 
much control. Britain cannot be too thankful to Providence for 
her parliament. | From the hiſtory of eyery modern Fut un na- 


: tion, 
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tion, an inſtructive leſſon may be gathered, 'that the three eſtates, 
or a parliament in our language, are the only proper check againſt 
the ignorance and rapacity of miniſters. The fertility of the Spa- 
niſh ſoil is well known. Notwithſtanding frequent droughts to 
which it is liable, it would produce greatly with diligent culture ; 
and in fact during the time of the Roman domination, produced 
corn ſufficient for its numerous inhabitants, and a great ſurplus, 
which was annually exported to Italy. During the domination 
of the Moors, Arabian authors agree, that Spain was extremely 
populous; An author of that nation, who wrote in the tenth cen- 
tury, reports, that in his time there were in Spain 80 capital 
cities, zoo of the ſecond and third orders, beſide villages fo fre- 
quent, that one could not walk a mile without meeting one or 
more of them. In Cordova alone, the capital of the Mooriſh em- 
pire, he reckons 200,000 houſes *, 600 moſques, and goo public 
baths.” In the eleyenth century, another author mentions no fewer 
that 112,000 villages in the plain of Seville. Agriculture at that 
period muſt have been in the utmoſt perfection, when Spain could 
feed ſuch multitudes. What was the extent of their internal com- 
merce, is not recorded; but all authors agree, that their foreign 
commerce was immenſe. Beſide many articles of ſmaller value, 
they exported raw ſilk, oil, ſugar, a ſort of cochineal, quickſilver, 
iron wrought and unwrought, manufactures of ſilk, of wool, &c. 
The annual revenue of Abdoulrahman III. one of the Spaniſh 
califs, was in money 12,045,000 dinares, above five millions Ster- 
ling, beſide large quantities of corn, wine, oil, and other fruits. 
That prince's revenue muſt indeed have been immenſe to ſupply 
the ſums expended by him. Beſide the annual charges of go- 
vernment, fleets, and armies, he laid out great ſums on his pri- 


* Dwclling-houſes at that time were not ſo large, nor ſo expenſive, as they 
came to be in later times, 


vate 


vate pleaſures, Tho engaged continually in war, he had money 
to ſpare for building a new town three miles from Cordova, na- 
med Zebra, after his favourite miſtreſs... In that town, he erected 
a magnificent palace, ſufficiently capacious for his whole ſera- 
glio of 6300 perſons. There were in it 1400 columns of African 
and Spaniſh marble, 19 of Italian marble, and 140 of the fineſt 
kind, a preſent from the Greek Emperor. In the middle of the 
great ſaloon, were many images of birds and beaſts in pure gold 
adorned with precious ſtones, pouring water into a large marble 
baſon. That prince muſt have had immenſe ſtables for horſes, when 
he entertained for his conſtant guard no fewer than 12, oo0 horſe- 
men, having ſabres and belts enriched with gold. Upon the city 
of Zehra alone, including the palace and gardens, were expended 
annually 300,000 dinares, which make above L. 100,000 Sterling; 
and it required twenty-five years to complete theſe works *. 

The great fertility of the ſoil, the induſtry of the Moors, and 
their advantageous ſituation for trade, carried on the proſperity 
of Spain down to the time that they were ſubdued by Ferdinand 


* A preſent made to Abdoulrahman by Abdoulmelik, when choſen. prime vi- 
zier, is a ſpecimen of the riches of Spain in that period. 1ſt, 408 pounds of virgin 
gold. 2d, The value of 420,000 ſequins in filver ingots. 3d, 400 pounds of the 
wood of aloes, one piece of which weigh'd 180 pounds. 4th, 500 ounces of am- 
bergreaſe, of which there was one piece that weigh'd 100 ounces. th, 300 ounces 
of the fineſt camphire. 6th, 300 pieces of gold-ſtuff, ſuch as were prohibited 
to be worn but by the Caliph himfelf. 7th, A quantity of fine fur. 8th, 
Horſe- furniture of gold and ſilk, Bagdad fabric, for 48 horſes. gth, 4000 pounds 
of raw ſilk. 10th, 30 pieces Perſian tapeſtry of ſurpriſing beauty. 11th, Com- 
plete armour for 800 war-horſes. 12th, 1000 bucklers, and 100,000 arrows, 
13th, Fifteen Arabian horſes, with moſt ſumptuous furniture; and a hundred o- 
ther Arabian horſes for the King's attendants. 14th, Twenty mules, with ſuitable 
furniture. 1 5th, Forty young men, and twenty young women, ee * 


all of them dreſsd in ſuperb habits. 
Vol. I. | 37 of 
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of Arragon. Of this we have undoubted evidence, from the con- 
dition of Spain in the days of Charles V. and of his ton Philip, 
being eſteemed at that period the richeſt nation in the univerſe. 
We have the authority of Uſtariz, that the town of Seville, in the 
period mentioned, contained 60,000 {ilk looms. During the ſix- 
teenth century, the woollen cloth of Segovia was eſteemed the fineſt 
in Europe; and tbat of Catalonia long maintained its preference in 
the Levant, iu Italy, and in the adjacent iſlands. In a memorial ad- 
dreſſed to the ſecond Philip, Louis Valle de la Cerda reports, that 
in the fair of Medina he had negotiated bills of exchange to the 
extent of one hundred and fifty-five millions of crowns ; and in 
Spain at that time there were ſeveral other fairs, no leſs fre- 

quented. | 
The expulſion of the Moors, deprived Spain of fix or 1 | 
hundred thouſand frugal and induſtrious inhabitants ; a wound 
that touch'd its vitals, but not mortal: tender care, with proper 
remedies, would have reſtored Spain to its former vigour. But 
unhappily for that kingdom, its political phyſicians were not {kill- 
ed in the method of cure: inſtead of applying healing medicines, 
they enflamed the diſeaſe, and rendered it incurable. The mini- 
ſtry, who, inſtigated by the clergy, had prevailed on the King 
to baniſh the Moors, dreading loſs of favour if they ſhould ſuffer 
the King's revenues to ſink, were forc'd, in ſelf-defence, to double 
the taxes upon the remaining inhabitants. And what could be 
expected from that fatal meaſure, but utter ruin; when the poor 
Chriſtians, who were too much of gentlemen to be induſtrious, had 
ſcarce been able to crawl under the load of former taxes? 1 
But a matter that affords a leſſon ſo inſtructive, merits a more 
particular detail. So late as the beginning of the laſt century, 
there were extenſive plantations of ſugar in the kingdom of Gra- 
nada, which upon the occaſion mentioned were deeply taxed, ſo as 
that with the former taxes ſugar pay'd 36 per cent. This branch 
. | of 
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of huſbandry, which could not fail to languiſh under ſuch. oppreſ- 
fion, was in a deep conſumption when the firſt American ſugars were 
imported into Europe, and was totally extinguiſhed by the lower 
price of theſe ſugars. Spain once enjoy d a moſt extenſive com- 
merce of ſpirits manufactured at home, perhaps more extenſive 
than France does at preſent. But two cauſes concurred to ruin 
that manufacture; firſt, oppreſſive taxes; and next, a prohibition 
to the manufacturer, of vending his ſpirits to any but to the 
farmers of the revenue; a ſlavery paſt all endurance. Spaniſh ſalt 
is ſuperior in quality to that of Portugal, and ſtill more to that of 
France: when refined in Holland, it produces 10 per cent. more 
than the former, and 20 per cent. more than the latter; and the 
making of ſalt, requires in Spain leſs labour than in Portugal or 
in France. Thus Spaniſh ſalt may be afforded the cheapeſt, as re- 
quiring leſs labour; and yet may draw the higheſt price, as ſupe- 
rior in quality: notwithſtanding which ſhining advantages, ſcarce 
any ſalt is exported from Spain; and no wonder, for an exorbis 
tant duty makes it come dearer to the purchafer than any other ſalt. 
A more moderate duty would bring more profit to the govern- 
ment; befide eaſing the labouring poor, and employing them in 
the manufacture. The ſuperior quality of Spaniſh raw ſilk, makes 
it in great requeſt ; but as the duty upon it exceeds 60 per cent. 
it can find no vent in a foreign market: nor is there almoſt any 
demand for it at home, as. its high price has reduced the ſilk- ma- 
nufacture in Spain to the loweſt ebb. But the greateſt oppreſſon 
of all, as it affects every fort of manufacture, is the famous tax 
known by the name of alcavala, upon every thing bought and 
fold, which was laid on in the fifteenth century by a cortes or 
parliament, limited expreſsly to eight years, and yet kept up, con- 
trary to law, merely by the King's authority. This monſtrous 
tax, originally 10 per cent. ad valorem,” was by the two Philips; 
III. and IV. augmented to 14 per gent.; ſufficient of itſelf to de- 
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ſtroy all internal commerce, by the encouragement it gives to 
ſmuggling . The difficulty of recovering payment of ſuch op- 
prethve- taxes, heightened the brutality of the farmers; which 
haſtened the downfall of the manufactures: poverty and diſtreſs 
baniſhed ſuch workmen as could find bread clſewhere ; and re- 
duc'd the reſt to beggary. The poor huſbandmen funk under the 
weight of taxes: and as if this had not been ſufficient to ruin a- 
griculture totally, the Spanith miniſtry ſuperadded an abſolute 
prohibition againſt exporting corn. The moſt amazing article of 
all is, that it has been the practice, for more than three centurics, 
to ſet a price on corn; Which ruins the farmer when the price is 
low, and yet refuſes him che relief of a high price. That agricul- 
ture in Spain ſhould be in a deep conſumption, is far from being a 
wonder: it is rather a wonder that it has not long ago died of 
that diſeaſe. Formerly there was plenty of corn for twenty millions 
of inhabitants, with a ſurplus for the great city of Rome; and yet 
at preſent, and for very many years back, there has not been corn 
for ſeven millions, its preſent inhabitants. Their only reſource 
for procuring even the neceſſaries of life, were the treaſures of the 
new world, which could not laſt for ever; and Spain became ſo 
miſerably poor, that Philip IV. was neceſſitated to give a currency 


»The following paſſage is from Uſtariz, ch. 96. „ After mature conſidera- 

tion of the duties impoſcd upon commodities, I have not diſcovered in France, 
“England, or Holland, any duty laid upon the home-ſale of their own manufac- 
& tures, whether the firſt or any ſubſequent ſalc. As Spain alone groans under the 
4% burden of 14 per cent. impoſed not only on the firſt ſale of every parcel, but 
&« on each ſale, I am jealous that this ſtrange tax is the chief cauſe of the ruin of 
&« gur manufactures.” As to the ruinous conſequences of this tax, ſee Bernardo de 
Ulloa upon the manufactures and commerce of Spain, Part 1. ch. 3. ch. 13. And 
yet ſo blind was Philip II. of Spain, as to impoſe the alcavala upon the Netherlands, 
a country flouriſhing in commerce both internal and external. It muſt have given 


a violent ſhock to their manufactures. 


4 
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to his copper coin, almoſt equal to that of falver. Thus in Spain, 4 
the downfall of huſbandry, arts, and commerce, was not occa- I 
fioned by expulfion of the Moors, and far leis by diſcovery of 4 

new world *, of which the gold and filver were favourable to 

huſbandry at leaſt; but by exorbitant taxes, a voracious monſter, 1 
which, after ſwallowing up the whole riches of che kingdom, has 1 
left nothing for itſelf to feed on. The following picture is drawn 4 
by a writer of that nation, ho may be depended on for verueity 2 
as well as knowledge (a). Poverty and” diftreſs diſpeople a | 1 
country, by baniſhing all thoughts of marriage. They even ; 
< deſtroy ſucking children; for what nouriſhment can a wo- 
< man afford to her infant, who herſelf is reduced tb bread and 
« water, and is overwhelmed with labour and defpair ? A greater 
proportion accordingly die here in infancy, than where the la- 
* bouring poor are more at eaſe; and of thoſe who eſcape by 
« ſtrength of conſtitution, the ſcarcity of cloathing —_ or nou- 
riſhment makes them commonly ſhort-lived,” 

So blind however are the Spaniards in the adminiſtration 1 
their finances, that the preſent miniſtry are following out the 
ſame meafures in America, that have brought their native coun- 
try to the brink of ruin. Cochineal, cocoa, ſugar, &c. imported 


* Uſtariz, in his Theory and practice of commerce, proves from evident facts, that 
the depopulation of Spain is not occaſioned by the Weſt Indies. From Caltite few 
go to America, and yet Caſtile is the worſt peopled country in Spain. The With. 
ern provinces, Gallicia, Aſturia, Biſcay, 8&c. ſend more people to Mexico and Pe- 
ru than all the other provinces; and yet of all are the moſt populous. He aſcribes 
the depopulation of Spain to the ruin of the manufactures by oppreſſive taxes; and 
aſſerts, that the Weſt Indies tend rather to people Spain: many return home laden 
with riches; and of thoſe who do not return, many remit money t. to | their rela- * 
ions, which enables them to marry, er to rear children. 33 W 


(2) Don Gieronimo de Uſtariz. 
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into Spain duty-free, would be a vaſt fund of commerce with other 
nations: but a heavy duty on importation is an abſolute bar to 
that commerce, by. forcing the other European nations to provide 
themſelves elſewhere, Spaniſh oil exported to America would be 
a great article of commerce, were it not barred by a heavy duty 
on exportation, equal almoſt to a prohibition: and the Spaniſh 
Americans, for want of oil, are reduced to uſe fat and butter, very 
improper for a hot climate. The prohibition of planting vines in 
Mexico, and the exceſſive duty on the importation of Spaniſh 
wines into that country, have introduced a ſpirit drawn from the 
17ar=cane, which, being more deſtructive than a peſtilence, is 
proutbited under ſevere penalties. The prohibition however has 
no cle, but to give the governors of the provinces a mono- 
poly of rhofe ſpirits, which, under their protection, are ſold pu- 
blicly ; a commerce no leſs ſhameful than deſtructive. 

But this ſubject ſeems to be mexhauſtible. The filver and gold 
mines in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies are, by improper taxes, rendered 
leſs profitable, both to the King and to the proprietors, than they 
ought to be. The King's ſhare is the fifth part of the ſilver, and 
the tenth part of the gold, that the mines produce. 'There is be- 
lide a duty of eighty piaſtres, upon every quintal of mercury em- 
ploy'd in theſe mines. Theſe heavy exactions, have occaſioned an 
abandon of all mines but what are of the richeſt fort. The inha- 
bitants pay 33 per cent. on the goods imported to them from Spain, 
and they are ſubjected beſide to the alcavala, which is 14 per 
cent. for every thing bought and ſold within the country. The 
molt provoking tax of all 1s what is termed /a cruciade, being a 
ſum paid for indulgence to eat eggs, butter, and cheeſe, during 
Lent, which is yielded by the Pope to the King of Spain. The 
government, it is true, obliges no perſon to take out ſuch an in- 
dulgence: but the prieſts refuſe every religious conſolation to thoſe 


who do not purchaſe ; and there is not perhaps a ſingle perſon in 
Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh America who! is bold yaa to n out wan ſuch 
oppreſſion. 1 

There is recorded in Mlory bee; and of deſtructive 
taxes ſimilar to that now mentioned. Auguſtus, on his lee 
of Egypt, having brought to Rome the treaſure of its kings, gold 
and ſilver overflowed in Italy; the bulk of which found its way 
to Conſtantinople, when it became the ſeat of empire. By theſe 
means, Italy was ſadly impoveriſhed: the whole ground had been 
covered with gardens and villas, now deſerted; and there was 
neither corn nor manufactures to exchange for money. Gold and 
ſilver became now as rare in Italy as they had been of old; and 
yet the ſame taxes that had been paid with eaſe during plenty of of 
money, were rigidly exacted, which ruined all. 
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MiIIITART Branch of GOVERNMENT. 


URING the infancy of à nation, every member de- 

pends on his own induſtry for procuring the neceſſaries 

of life: he is his own maſon, his own tailor, his own 
| phyſician; and on himſelf he chiefly relies for offence 
as well as defence. Every ſavage can. fay,. what few. beggars a- 
mong us can ſay, Omnia mea mecum porto; and hence the aptitude 
Vol. II. A . of 
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of a ſavage for war, which makes little alteration in his manner 
of living. In early times accordingly, the men were all warriors, 
and every known art was exerciſed by women; which is the caſe 
at preſent of American ſavages. And even after arts were ſo much 
improved as to be exerciſed by men, none who could bear arms 
were exempted from war. In feudal governments, the military 
{pirit was carried to a great height: all gentlemen. were ſoldiers 
by profeſſion; and every other art was deſpiſed, as * if not 
contemptible. 
Even in this untoward "OY, arts made ſome progreſs, not ex- 
cepting thoſe for amuſement ; and many conveniencies, formerly 
unknown, became neceſſary to comfortable living, A man can- 
not bear to be deprived of the conveniencies and amuſements to 
which he is accuſtomed: he hates war, and clings to the ſweets. 
of peace. Hence the neceſſity of a military eſtabliſhment, hard- 
ening men by ſtrict diſcipline to endure the fatigues of war. By 
{ſanding armies, war is carried on more regularly and ſcientifical- 
ly than in feudal governments; and as it is carried on with infi- 
nitely greater expence, nations are more reſerved in declaring war 
than formerly. Long experience has at the ſame time made it e- 
vident, that a nation ſeldom gains by war.; and that agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, are the only ſolid foundations of 
power and grandeur, Theſe arts accordingly have become the 
chief objects of European governments, aud the only rational cau- 
ſes of war. Among the warlike nations of Greece and Italy, how 
would it have ſounded, that their effeminate deſcendents would 
employ ſoldiers by profeſſion to fight their hattles?: And yet this 
is neceſſary, in every country where arts and manufactures flou- 
riſn; which, roquiring little exerciſe, tend to enervate the body, 
and of courſe. the mind; Gain, at the ſame time, being the ſole ob- 
ject of induſtry, advances ſelfiſhneſs to be the ruling paſſion, and 
brings on a timid anxiety about property and ſelf-preſervation. 
| | Cyrus, 
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Cyrus, tho' flaming with reſentment againſt the Lydians for re- 
volting, liſtened to the following ſagacious advice, offered by Crœ- 
ſas, their former King. O Cyrus, deſtroy not Zardis, an an- 
cient city, famous for arts and arms; but, pardoning what is 
paſt, demand all their arms, encourage luxury, and 'exhort 
them to inſtruct their children in every art of gainful com- 
*-merce; Vou 2 ſoon ſee, O King, that inſtead of men, they 
„vill be women.“ The Arabians, à brave and generous people, 
conquered —— and drove into the inacceſſible mountains of 
Biſcay and Aſturia, the few natives who ſtood out. When no 
longer an enemy appeared, they turned their ſwords into plough- 
ſhares, and became a rich and flouriſhing nation. *'The inhabi- 
tants of the mountains, hardened by poverty and ſituation, ven“ 
tured, after a long interval, to peep out from' their ſtrong-holds, 
and to lie, in wait for ſtraggling parties. Finding themſelves 
now a match for a people, whom opulence had betrayed to luxury, 
and the arts of peace to cowardice; they took courage to diſplay 
their banners in the open field; and after many military atchieve- 
ments, ſucceeded in reconquering Spain. The Scots, inhabiting 
the mountainous parts of Caledonia, were an dvermateh for the 
—_ "nw n es Wan a . at n nn them *. 
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„ Before the time 3 all Scotland was 8 under one ins 5 e highland- 
ers, divided into tribes or clans, made war upon each other; and continued the 
Tame practice irregularly many ages after they ſubmitted to the king of Scotl. and. 
Open war was repreſſed, but ĩt went on privately by depredations and repriſala. The 
-clan-ſpirit was much depreſſed by their bad ſucceſs in the rebellion 1753 and to- 
tally cruſhed after the rebellion 1745. The mildneſs with which the highlanders 
have been treated of late, and the pains 1 that have been taken to introduce induſtry 
among them, have totally extirpated depredations : and repriſals, and have rendered 


them the moſt peaccable people in Scotland; But have t the fame time dates 
| their military ſpirit! to a low chb. To train them for WY A Meſs has 
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Where arts, manufactures, and commerce, have arrived at 
perfection, à pacific ſpirit prevails univerſally : not a ſpark is left 
of military ardor, nor will any man be a ſoldier. Hence in ſuch 
a ſtate, the neceſſity of mercenary troops, hired. among nations 
leſs eſſeminate, who fight for pay, not for the ſtate they ſerve. 
Benjamin de Tudele, a/Spaniſh Jew, who wrote in the twelfth cen- 
tury, reports, that the Greeks, by luxury and effeminacy, had 
eontracted a degree of ſoftneſs, that made them reſemble women 
more than men; and that the Greek Emperor was reduced to the 
neceſſity of employing mercenary troops, to defend his country a- 
gainſt the Turks. And. accordingly when, in the year 1453, the 
eity of Conſtantinople, defended by a garriſon not exceeding 
6000/ men, was beſieged by the Turks, and reduced to extremity, 
not a ſingle inhabitant had courage to take up arms, all waiting 
with torpid deſpondence the hour of utter extirpation. Venice, 
Genaa, and other ſmall Italian ſtates, became ſo. effeminate by 
long and: ſucceſsful commerce, chat not a citizen ever thought of 
ſerving in the army; which obliged them to employ mercenaries, 
officers as well as private men. Theſe mercenaries at firſt fought 
conſcientiouſly. for their pay ; but reflecting, that the victors were 
not better paid than the vanquiſhed, they learned to play booty. 
In a battle particularly between the Piſans and Florentines, which 
laſted from ſun- riſing to ſun- ſetting, there vas but a ſingle man 
loſt, who, having accidentally fallen from his horſe, was trode 
under foot. Charles VIII. of France, when he invaded. Italy anus 
1498, underſtood nothing of ſuch mock battles; and his men 
were held to be devils incarnate, who ſeemed to take delight in 
ſhedding human blood. The Dutch, who for many years have 
been reduced to mercenary troops, are more iudebted. to the mu- 
cual jealouſy of cheir neghbours for their independence, than to 
cheir NV. In the year 1672, Lewis of France invaded 
Holland, and in forty days took forty walled towns,, That 


country 
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country was ſaved, not by its army, but by being laid under wa- 
ver. Froſt, which is uſual at that ſeaſon, would have put, an end 
to the ſe ven United Province... 0 
The ſmall principality of Palmyra is the only inſtance known 
in hiſtory, where the military ſpirit was not ener vated by opu- 
lence. Pliny deſcribes that country as extremely pleaſant, and 
bleſſed with plenty of ſprings, tho! ſurrounded with dry and ſan- 


dy deſerts, The commerce of the Indies was at that tig carried 


on by land; and the city of Palmyra was: the centre of that com- 
merce between the Eaſt and the Weſt. Its territory being very 
mall, little more than ſufficient fur villas and pleaſure · graunds, 
che inhabitants, like thoſe of Hamburgh, had no way to employ 
their riches for profit but in trade. At the ſame time, being ſi-· 
tuated between the two mighty empires of Rome and Parthia; it 
required great addreſs; and che moſt aſſiduous military difcipline, 
to preſerve” the inhabitants from being. ſwallowed up by tie ont 
or the other. This: tinkliſhiſituatioꝝ preſereedlithẽm from luxury 
and effeminacy, the uſual concomitants of riches They made a 
better figure with their ſupeffluous wealth: they laid it out on 


magnificent buildings, and adorning their cbuntry-ſeats The 
fie arts in general, Were among them carried to a high degter of 


perfection. The famous Zenobiag their Queen; led captive to 
Rome after being deprived of her dominions, was admired and 


celebrated for _ for learning; and for an I taſte” in de 
due arts. int 2 danny 9 J 10:1 I nene "IGOR SAL 


Thus, by aetaltiaharhogvrei,  mairuft@turing hone 5 
ial pople become à tempting” object for coriquett; And by ens. 


Hiinaty become an eaf conqueſt.” The military ſpirit ſeems to be 
Aa decayed! in Britain; and ere it be gone, will no phatitom 


5 dear, even Tak Area; rd diu Caf: Aceh telt?“ fotmtefly, 


"the Culture öf corn int the · t eftipe Hes riots of Eüröpe hd Afla, 
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have we no cauſe to dread a fimilar fate from ſome warlike neigh 
bour,/ impelled by hunger, or by ambition, to extend his domi- 
nions? "The difficulty of providing for defence, without hurting 
induſtry, has produced a general opinion among political writers, 
that a nation, if it will preſerve its military ſpirit, muſt exclude 
mduſtry ; and, if it will preſerve its induſtry, mult give up all 
hopes of retaining its military ſpirit. In the former caſe, we are 
ſecure againſt any invader: in the latter, we indeed make à con- 
ſiderable figure, but lie open to every invader. Happy would 
Britain be, could the ſpirit of war and of commerce be made com- 
patible by ſome Military plan, that would protect us againſt ene- 
mies, without -hurting our induſtry and manufactures. ' That 
ſuch a plan is not abſolutely impracticable, will, I hope, appear 
from what follows; tho' I am far from hoping that it will meet 
with univerſal approbation. To prepare the reader, J ſhall pre- 
miſe an account of the different military eſtabliſhments that exiſt, 
and have exiſted, in Europe, with the advantages and diſadvanta- 
ges of each. In examining theſe, who knows whether ſome t 
may not occur of a plan more perfect than any of them. 
The moſt illuſtriovs military eſtabliſhment of antiquity is that 
of the Romans, by which they ſubdued almoſt all the known 
world. The Roman citizens were many of them hufbandmen, 
and all of them foldiers. The inhabitants of Rome, in particular, 
lived upon their pay when in the field; but if they happened not 
to be ſucceſsful in plundering, they had no means of living at 
home. An annual diſtribution of corn among them became ne- 
ceſſary, which in effect correſponded to the halfpay of our offi- 
cers. It is believed, that fuch a conſtitution would not be adopt- 
ed by any modern ſtate, * It' was a forc'd'' conſtitution ; contrary 
to nature, which gives different difpoſitions to men, in order to 

ſupply hands for every neceſſary art. It was, at the fame time, 
extremely precarious, there being in it no medium between uni- 
verſal 
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verſal conqueſt and the moſt wretched ſlavery, Had the Gauls, 
who conquered Rome, entertained any, view, but of .plunder 
Rome would never haye been more heard of. It nas on the brink 
of ruin in the war with Hannibal. What would have happened 
had Hannibal been victorious? It is eafy to judge, by compa- 


ring it with Carthage. Carthage was a commercial ſtate, the 


people all employ d in arts, manufactures, and navigation. The 
Carthaginians were ſubdued; but they could not. he reduced. to 
extremity, while they had acceſs to the ſea. In fact, they pror 
ſpered ſo much by commerce, even after they were ſubdued, as 
to raiſe jealouſy i in their maſters, who, thought chemſelves not ſe⸗ 
cure while a houſe remained ſtanding in Carthage. On che other 
hand, what reſource. for the inhabitants of Rome, had. they been 
ſubdued ? They mult have periſhed by hunger; for they could 
not, work. In a word, ancient Rome reſembles. a gameſter who 
ventures/all,ypon. one deciſiye chrow; if he loſe, be js undone, 

I dae it for granted, that our feudal ſyſtem: will nor. haye a 
angle vote. It was a ſyſtem chat led to. contuſion. and anarchy, 
as little fitted for war as for peace. And as for mercenary troops, it: 
is unneceſſary to bring them ann n. che belt, after what is ſaid 
af ther above; Homis baubdot vac Heiden 0 f TO 


Ide anly remaining forms chat merit 1 are 4 | ſtanding 


arm, and a militia; which I ſhall examine, in their order, with 
the objections that lie againſt each. The firſt ſtanding army in 


modern times Was eſtabliſhed by Charles VII. of France, on a, ver 


ry imperfect plan. By an, eclict 1449, he, appointed. each 
_ to furniſh aaarcher,; theſe were. termed. franc-archers, ber 
cauſe they were exempted. from all taxes, This, little army was: 


intended for reſtoring peace and ordert at home, not for diſturbing 


neighbouring {tates,, This:goed; prince; had been, forged into mag 
ny, perilous wars, fore, off them, farneſtraining the Bent Wi 


vat. cy his Valflals, ang 05 orf them far ;de tending his * Ion; 7 
gent 
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gnuiaſe a powerful adverſary, Henry V. of England. As theſe wars 

were carried on in the feudal manner, the ſoldiers, who had no 
pay, abet not be reſtrained from plundering and i inveterate practice 
rendered them equally licentious i in peace and i in war. Charles, to 
leave no. pretext for free quarters, laid upon his ſubjects a ſmall 


tax, ſufficient for regular pay to his little army *. 


Firſt attempts are commonly crude and defective. The Sac 
archers, diſperſed one by one in different villages, and never col- 


lected but in time of action, could not eaſily be brought under re- 


gular diſcipline. They were idle when not in the field; and in 
the field, they diſplay'd nothing but vicious habits, a ſpirit of la- 
zineſs, of diſorder, and of pilfering. Neither in peace were they 
of any uſe: their character of ſoldier made them deſpiſe agricul- 


ture, withour being qualified for war : in the army they were no 


better than peaſants : at the plough, no better than idle ſoldiers, 
But in the hands of a monarch, a ſtanding army 1s an inſtrument 


of power, too valuable ever to be abandoned : if one ſovereign en- 
tertain ſuch an army, others in ſelf-defence muſt follow the ex- 
ample. Standing armies are now eſtabliſhed in every European 
ſtate, and are brought to a competent degree of perfection. 


This new inſtrument of government, has produced a wonder- 


ful change in manners. We now rely on a ſtanding army, for 


This was the firft tax impoſed in France without conſent of the three eſtates: 
and, however unconſtitutional, it occaſioned not the ſlighteſt murmur, becauſe the 
viſible good tendency of the tax reconciled all the world to it. Charles, beſide, 
was a favourite of his peaple; and juſtly, as he ſhewed by every act his affection 
for them. Had our firſt Charles been ſuch a favourite, who knows, whether the 
taxes he impoſed without conſent of parliament, would have met with any oppoſi- 
tion? Such taxes would have become cuſtomary, as in France; and a limited mo- 
narchy would, as in France, have become abſolute. Governments, like men, 
are liable to many revolutions: we remain, it is true, a free people; but for that 
bleing, we are perhaps more indebted to fortune, than to patriotic vigilance. * : 


defence 
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defence as well as offence: none but thoſe who are trained to war, 
ever think of handling arms, or even of defending themſelves a- 
gainſt an enemy: our people in general have become altogether 
effeminate, terrified at the very ſight of a hoſtile weapon. It is true, 
they are not the leſs qualified for the arts of peace; and if 

manufacturers be protected from being obliged to ſerve in the 
army, I diſcover not any incompatibility between, a ſtand- 
ing army and the higheſt induſtry. 'Huſbandmen at the ſame 
time make the beſt ſoldiers: a military ſpirit in the lower 
claſſes ariſes from bodily ſtrength, and from affection to their na- 
tal ſoil: both are eminent in the huſbandman: conſtant” exerciſe 
in the open air renders him hardy and robuſt; and fondneſs 
for the place where he finds comfort and plenty, attaches him to 
his country in general. An ai, or eee, on the 


* Numquam credo potuiſſe At! 1 ni 9 plebem, quæ ſub 
divo et in labore nutritur; ſolis patiens; umbræ negligens; balnearum neſcia; de- 
liciarum ignara; ſimplicis animĩ; parvo contenta; duratis ad omnem laborum to- 
lerantiam membris: cui geſtare ferrum, foſſam ducere, onus ferre, conſuetudo de 
rure eſt. Nec inficiandum eſt, poſt urbem conditam, Romanos ex civitate profec- 
tos ſemper ad bellum : ſed tune nullis voluptatibus, nullis deliciis frangebantur, Su- 
dorem curſu et campeſtri exercitio collectum nando juventus abluebat in Tybere. I- 
dem bellator, idem agricola, genera tantum mutabat armorum. Vegetius, De re 
militari, I. 1. cap. 3. — L In Engl % thus : © I believe it was never doubted, that 
« the country-labourers were, of all others, the beſt foldiers. Inured to the open 
« air, and habitual toil, ſubjected to the extremes of heat and cold, ignorant of the 
«© uſe of the bath, or any of the luxuries of life, contented with bare neceſſaries, 
„ there was no ſeverity i in any change they could make: their limbs, accuſtomed to 
«the uſe of the ſpade and plough, and habituated to burden, were capable of the 
« utmoſt extremity of toil. Indeed, in the ear lieſt ages of che commonwealth, 
« while the city was in her infancy, the citizens marched out from the-town to 
00 the field: but at chat time they were not enfeebled by pleaſures, nor by luxury: 2 
* military youth, returning from their exerciſe and martial ſports, plunged 
into the Tyber to waſh off the ſweat and duſt of the field. The warrior and the 
50 huſbandman were the ſame, they changed only the x nature of their Arms. K. 
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| 

4 ö contrary, is attached to no country but where he finds the 
1 beſt bread; and a ſedentary life, enervating his body, renders 

1 | him/pufillanimous. For theſe reafons, among many, agriculture 
ought to be honoured and cheriſhed above all other arts, It is not 

F only a fine preparation for war, by breeding men who love their 

| | | country, and whom labour and ſobriety fit for being ſoldiers ; 
þ but is alſo the beſt foundation for commerce, by nn both 

ql; food and materials to the induſtrious. 15. a 

| - | But feveral objections of the moſt intereſting nature occur a- 
1 gainſt a ſtanding army, that call aloud for a better model than 
1 has hitherto been eſtabliſhed, ar leaſt in Britain. The ſubject is 
of importance, and I hope for attention from every man who. 

0 g loves his country. During the vigour of the feudal ſyſtem, which 
1 made every land- proprietor a ſoldier, every inch of ground was 
| | tenaciouſſy diſputed with an invader: and while a ſovereign re- 
lg! tained any part of his dominions, he never loſt hopes. of recover- 
7 | ing the whole. At preſent, we rely entirely on a ftanding army, 
F for defence as well as offence, which has reduced every nation of 

[' Europe to a very precarious condition. If the army of 'a ſtate 
1 happen to be defeated, even at the moſt diſtant frontier, there is 
[ little reſource againſt a total conqueſt.” Compare the hiſtory of 
þ Charles VII. with that of Lewis XIV. Kings of France. - The for- 
mer, tho' driven into a corner by Henry V. of England, and de- 
prived of the bulk of his provinces, was however far from yield- 
ing : on the contrary, relying on the military ſpirit of his people, 
and indefatigably intent on ſtratagem and ſurpriſe, he recovered 
all be had loſt, When Lewis XIV. ſucceeded to the crown, the 
military ſpirit of the people, was contracted withm the narrow ſpan 

of a ſtanding army. Behold the conſequence. That ambitious 
monarch, having provoked his neighbours into an alliance againſt 
him, had no reſource againſt a more numerous army, but to pur- 
chaſe peace by offering to abandon all his conqueſts, upon which 
| . he 
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he had laviſhed much blood and treaſure (a). France at that pe- 
riod contained ſeveral millions capable of bearing arms; and yet 
was not in a condition to make head againſt a diſciplined army 
of 70,000 men. Poland, which continues upon the ancient mi- 
litary eſtabliſhment, wearied out Charles XII. of Sweden, and had 
done the ſame to ſeveral of his predeceſſors. But Saxony, de- 
fended only by a ſtanding army, could not hold out a ſingle day 
againſt the prince now mentioned, at the head of a greaten army. 
Mercenary troops are a defence ſtill more feeble, againſt troops 
that fight for glory, or for their country. Unhappy was the in- 
vention of a ſtanding army; which, without being any ſtrong 
bulwark againſt enemies, is a grievous burden on the people; 
and turns daily more and more ſo. Liſten to a firſt- rate author 
on that point. * Sitdr-qu' un état augmente ce qu il appelle ſes 
{© troupes, les autres augmentent les leurs; de fagon qu; on ne 
„ gagne rien par- là que la ruine commune. Chaque monarque 
4 tient ſur pied toutes les armes qu i] pourroit avoir ſi ſes ꝓeuples 
© 6tozent en danger d' etre exterminëes; et on nomme paix cet erat 
d' effort de tous contre tous. Nous ſommes pauvres avee les 
„ richeſles/ et le commerce de tout l' univers; et bient t à foree 
e (avoir des ſoldats, nous n aurons plus que des ſoldatsg gt 
nous ſerons comme de Tartares (0. 
ö e 
A ſoon as one ſtate augments the number of its trdops, the neighbouring: 
51 ſtaxep of couxſe. do the ſamei i ſo chat nothing is gained, ang the efffgt % the rr 


. nexal ruin. Every prince keeps as many armies in pay, as if he dreaded thę ex - 
creme of Ke frog Fön: f Te kee ben; att LL Spe ALbs, 
% maintained by all againſt all, is termed peuct. Wick the riches uni ebmiheree 
* of che whole univerſe, we are in A ſtate of poverty; and by thus continually 
**. augmenting our troops, we thalt ſoon! hays gone elſe but ſoldiers, and be redu- 


60 to the 1; uation as the "a 

Hege che ſame by en iE 310 bedovong goOrvsl ono 
217 (a) Treaty of St Certrudenm berg. % on bed act 
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But with reſpect to Britain, and every free nation, there is an 
objection ſtill more formidable; which is, that a ſtanding army is 
dangerous to liberty. It avails very little to be ſecure againſt foreign 
enemies, ſuppoſing a ſtanding army to afford ſecurity, if we have no 
ſecurity againſt an enemy at home. If a warlike king, heading his 
own troops, be ambitious to render himſelf abſolute, there are no 
means to evade the impending blow; for what avail the greateſt 
number of effeminate eowards againſt a diſciplined army, devoted 
to their prince, and ready implicitly to execute his commands? 
In a word, by relying entirely on a ſtanding army, and by truſt- 
ing che ſword in the hands of men who abhor the reſtraint. of ci- 
vil laws, a ſolid foundation is laid for military government. 
Thus a ſtanding army is dangerous to liberty, and n no ſufh-- 
cient bulwark againſt powerful neighbours. 

Deeply ſenſible of the foregoing objections, Merion propo- 


fes a plan for a militia, which he holds to be unexceptionable. E- 


very male between eighteen and chirty, is to be trained to military 
exerciſes, by frequent meetings, where the youth are excited by 


premiums to contend in running, wreſtling, ſhooting at a mark, 


&c. &c. But Harrington did not advert, that ſuch meetings, en- 
flaming the military ſpirit, muſt create an averſion in the people 
to dull and fatiguing labour. His plan evidently is inconſiſtent 
with induſtry and manufactures: it would be ſo at leaſt in Bri- 
tain, A moſt ſucceſsful plan it would be, were defence our ſole 
object; and not the lefs ſucceſsful, by rendering Britain ſo poor 


as ſcarce to be a tempting: conqueſt. Our late war with France is 


a conſpicuous inſtance of the power that can be exerted by a com- 
mercial ſtate; entire in its credit; a power that amaz'd all the world, 
and ourſelves no lefs than others. Politicians begin to conſider 
Britain, and not France, to be the formidable power that threatens 
univerſal monarchy; Had Harrington's plan been adopted, Bri- 
We like Sweden or Denmark, muſt have been contented with an 

inferior 
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inferior ſtation, having Were draw ſubſidies from 
its more potent neighboutfsʒZ . 54do 
In Switzerland, it is true, boys are, — che age of twelva, 
exerciſed in running, wreſtling, and ſhooting. Every male who- | 
can bear arms is regimented, and ſubjected to military diſeipline. 
Here is a militia in perfection upon Harrington's plan, a militia 
neither forc'd nor mercenary; invincible when fighting for their 
country: and as che Swiſs are by no means an idle people, We 
learn from this inſtance, that the martial ſpirit is not an invin- 
cible obſtruction to induſtry. But the original barrenneſs of 
Switzerland, compelled the inhabitants to be ſober and indu- 
ſtrious: and induſtry hath among them become a ſecond nature, 
there ſcarcely being a child above fix years of age but who is em- 
ploy'd, not excepting children of opulent families. England dif- 
fers widely in the nature of its ſoil, and of its people. At the 
ſame time, there is little occaſion to inſiſt upon that difference; as 
Switzerland affords no clear evidence, that a militia gives no ob- 
ſtruction to a ſpirit of induſtry: the: Swiſs, it is true, may he 
termed induſtrious; but their induſtry is confined to neceſſaries 
and conveniencies: they are leſs ambitious of wealth than of mili- 
tary glory; and they have few arts or n either to ſup» 
Pot foreign commerce, or to excite luxury. 1102 
Fletcher of Salton's plan of a militia, differs little aun that of 
Harrington. Three camps are to be conſtantly kept up in Eng- 
hand, dne u fourth in Scotland; into one or other of which, e- 
very man muſt enter upon completing his one and twentieth,yean; 
In theſe camps the art of war is to be acquired and ꝓractiſed gs 
thoſe who can maintain themſelves muſt continue there two years, 
others but a ſingle year. Secondly, /Thoſe:who have been: thus e- 
ducated; ſhall for ever after have fifty yearly, meetings, and thall - 
exerciſe? four hours every meeting. It fis not: ſaid, by Nhat 


a young men are compelled: to reſort to che camp nor is any . 
1017901 exception. 
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exception mentioned of perſons deſtin'd for the church, for liberal 
ſciences, or for the fine arts. The weak and the ſickly mult be 
exempted; and yet no regulation is propoled againſt thoſe who 
abſent themſelves on a falſe pretext. But waving theſe, the capi- 
tal objection againſt Harrington's plan ſtrikes equally againſt 
Hetcher's, That by rouſing a military fpirit, it would alienate the 
minds of our people from arts and manufactures, and from any 
conſtant and uniform occupation. The author himfelf 'remarks, 
that the uſe and exerciſe of arms, would make the youth place 
their honour upon that art, and would enflame them with love 
of military glory; not adverting, that love of military glory, dif- 
faſed through the whole maſs of the people, would unqualify Bri- 
tain for being a manufacturing and commercial country, render- 
ing it of little weight or conſideration in Europe. 

The military branch is eſſential to every ſpecies of government : 
the Quakers are the only people who ever doubted of it. Is it not 
then mortifying, that a capital branch of government, ſhould to 
this day remain in a ſtate fo imperfect? One would ſuſpect ſome: 
inherent vice in the nature of government, that counteracts every 
effort of genius to produce a more perfect mode. I am not diſ- 
poſed to admit any defect of Providence, eſpecially in an article 
eſſential to the well-being of ſociety ; and rather than yield to the 
charge, 1 venture to propoſe the following plan, even at the ha- 
zard of being thought an idle projector. And what animates me 
greatly to make the attempt is, a firm conviction, that a military 
and an induſtrious ſpirit are of equal importance to Britain; and 
chat if either of them be loſt, we are undone. To reconcile theſe 
ſeeming antagoniſts, is my chief view in the following plan; to 


which 1 thall proceed, after Oy the ih Gt by _ me wrap 
conſiderations. Ht 201 


The firſt is, that as mititity Kites i is effertial 4 to iviry ſtate, no 
man is exempted from bearing arms for his country : all are 
bound; 
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bound; becauſe none can be bound, if every one be not bound. 
Were any difference to be made, perſons of ſigure and fortune 
ought firſt to be called to that ſervice, as being the moſt intereſted 


in the welfare of their country. Liſten to a good ſoldier deliver- 


ing his opinion on that ſubject. Les levees qui ſe font par ſu- 
<« percherie ſont tout auſſi odieuſes; on met de argent dans 1a 
pochette d'un homme, et on lui dit qu'il eſt ſoldat. Celles qui 
© '{e font par force, le ſont encore plus; c'eſt une deſolation pu- 
blique, dont le bourgeois et Thabitant ne ſe ſauvent qua 
force d' argent, et dont le fond eſt toujours un moyen odieux. 
„ Ne voudroit- il pas mieux Etabler, par une loi, que tout homme, 
de quelque condition qu'il fut, ſeroit oblige' de ſervir fon 
« prince et ſa patrie pendant cinq ans? Cette loi ne ſcanroit ètre 
* deſapprouvce, parce qu'il eſt naturel et juſte que les citoyens 
„s' emploient pour la defenſe de Fetat. Cette methode de lever 
des troupes ſeroit un fond inépuiſable de belles et bonnes re- 


crues, qui ne ſeroient pas ſujetes a deſerter. L'on fe feroĩit meme, 


„ par la ſuite, un honneur et un devoir de ſerver fa tache; Mais, 
pour y parvenir, il faudroit n'en excepter aucune condition, 
„ etre sévere ſur ce point, et s' attacher a faire exëcuter cette loi 


de preference aux nobles et aux riches. Perſonne n'en mur- 


“ mureroit. Alors ceux qui auroient ſervi leur temps, verroient 
avec mëpris ceux qui repugneroient à cette loi, et inſenſible- 
ment on-ſe feroit un honneur de ſervir: le pauvre bourgeois ſe- 
roit confole par Texample du riche; et celui-ci n'oſeroit ſe 
” * voyant ſervir le _ he) $22 +11 gt THOUDIA 8 ba 

o m1 '© 51119 ir Tate 


(a) Les reveries du Comte de Suze, 


4 The method of inliſting men, by putting a trick upon them, is fully as G- 
< dious. They flip a piece of money into a man's pocket, and then tell him he is 
< a ſoldier. Inliſting by force is ſtill more odious. It is a, public calamity, from 
« which the citizen has no means of ſaving himſelf but by money; 3 andi it is conſe- 
« — Gy the worſt of all the reſources of government. Would it not be more 

« expedient 
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Take another preliminary conſideration. While there remained 
any portion of our original martial ſpirit, the difficulty was not 
great of recruiting the army. But that taſłk hath of late years 
become extremely troubleſome ; and more diſagreeable till than 
troubleſome, by the neceſſity of uſing deceitful arts for tre- 
panning the unwary youth. Nor are ſuch arts always ſucceſsful : 
in our late war with France, we were neceſſitated to give up even 
the appearance of voluntary ſervice, and to recruit the army on 
the ſolid principle of obliging every man to fight for his country: 
the juſtices of peace were empowered by the legiſlature, to force 
into the ſervice ſuch as could be beſt ſpared from civil occupation. 
If a ſingle clauſe had been added, limiting the ſervice to five or 
ſeven years, the meaſure would have been unexceptionable, e- 
ven in a land of liberty. To relieve officers of the army from 
practiſing deceirful arts for recruiting their corps, by ſubſtitu- 
ting a fair and conſtitutional mode, was a valuable improve- 
ment. It was of importance with reſpect to its direct intendment; 


but of much greater with reſpect to its conſequences, One of the 


<< expedient to enact a law, obliging every man, whatever be his rank, to ſerve his 
« King and country for five years? This law could not be diſapproved of, be- 
ce cauſe it is conſiſtent both with nature and juſtice, that every citizen ſhould be 
e employed in the defence of the ſtate. Here would be an inexhauſtible fund of 
good and able ſoldiers, who would not be apt to deſert, as every man would 
« reckon it both his honour and his duty to have ſerved his time. But to effect 
« this, it muſt be a fixed principle, That there ſhall be no exception of ranks. This 
« point muſt be rigorouſly attended to, and the law muſt be enforced, by way of 
preference, firſt among the nobility and the men of wealth. There would not 
<« be a ſingle man who would complain of it. A perſon who had ſerved his time, 
« would treat with contempt another who ſhould ſhow reluctance to comply with 
« the law and thus, by degrees, it would become a taſk of honour. The poor 
c citizen would be comfarted, and inſpirited by the example of his rich neighbour z 
« and hc again would have nothing to complain ot, when he ſaw 44" the noble- 
man vas not exempted from ſervice.” > | 


few 
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few diſadvantages of a free ſtate, is licentiouſneſs in the com- 
mon people, who may wallow in diſorder and profligacy without 
control, if they be but cautious to refrain from ,groſs crimes, pu- 
niſhable by law. Now, as it appears to me, there never has been 
deviſed a method more efficacious for reſtoring induſtry and ſo- 
briety, than that under conſideration. Its ſalutary effects were 
conſpicuous, even during the ſhort time it ſubſiſted. The dread 
of being forc'd into the ſervice, rendered the populace peaceable 
and orderly : it did more; it rendered them induſtrious in order to 
conciliate favour. The moſt beneficial diſcoveries have been acci- 
dental : without having any view but for recruiting the army, 
our legiſlature ſtumbled upon an excellent method for reclaiming 
the idle and the profligate; a matter, in the preſent depravity of 
manners, of greater importance than any other that concerns the 
police of Britain. A perpetual law of. that kind, by promoting 
induſtry, would prove a ſovereign remedy againſt mobs and riots, 
diſeaſes of a free country, full of people and of manufactures . 
Why were the foregoing ſtatutes, for there were two of them, li- 
mited to a temporary exiſtence? There is not on record another 
ſtatute better intitled to immortality. 

And now to-the projet, which, after all my en I produce 


with trepidation ; not that I doubt of its ſolidity, but as ill ſuited 


to the preſent, manners of this iſland. To hope that it will be put 
in practice, would indeed be highly ridiculous: this can never 
happen, till patriotiſm flouriſh more in. Britain than it has done 
for ſome time paſt, Suppoling now an army of 60,000 men to be 


* Several late mobs in the ſouth of England, all of them on pretext of ſcarcity, 
greatly alarmed the adminiſtration. A fact was diſcovered by a private perſon ( S;x- 
weeks tour through the ſouth of England), which our miniſters ought to have diſco- 
vered, that theſe mobs conſtantly happened where wages were high and proviſions 
low; conſequently that they were occaſioned, not by want, but by wantonneſs. 


VorL, II. C ſufficient 
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ſufficient for Britain,” a att method for raifing ſach an army, 
were there, no ſtanding forces, would be, that land-proprietors, in 
proportion to their valued rents, ſhould furniſh men to ſerve ſe- 
ven years, and no longer *. But as it would be no leſs unjuſt 
than imprudent, to diſband at once our preſent army, the ſoft and 
natural way is, to begin with moulding gradually the old army 
into the new, by filling up vacancies with men bound to ſerve ſe- 
ven, years and no longer. And for raiſing proper men, a matter 
of much delicacy, it is propoſed, that in every ſhire a ſpecial com- 
miſſion be given to certain landholders of rank and figure, to- 
raiſe recruits out of the lower claſſes, eins aways 1785 wkh 
af the leaſt uſeful at home. 

Second. Thoſe who claim to be diſiiſſed after ſerving the 45 
5 time, ſhall never again be called to the ſervice, except in 
caſe of an actual invaſion, Every one of them ſhall be intitled 
to a premium of eight or ten pounds, for enabling him to follow 
a trade or calling, without being ſubjected to corporation- laws. LW 
The private men in France are inliſted but for fix years; and that 
mode has never been attended with any inconvenience. 

Third. With reſpect to the private men, idleneſs muſt be to- 
tally and for ever baniſhed. Suppoſing three months yearly 
to be ſufficient for military diſcipline, the men, during the reſt 
of the year, ought to be employ'd upon public works, form- 
ing roads, erecting bridges, making rivers navigable, clear- 
ing barbours, &c. &c. Why not alſo. furniſh men for balf- 
Pay, to private undertakers of uſeful works ? And {uppoling 1 the 
daily pay of a ſoldier to ve” ten pence, it would greatly encourage 


0 In Denmark, every 5 of a a certain rant, 3 is. . obliged t to, > furniſh 2 
Wy gal whom he can withdraw at Pleaſure, upon ſubſtituting another; 3 AN ex- 
cellent method for taming the peaſants, and for IG them induſtrious. pls 


_ extenfive 
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extenſive 1 improvements, to have at command a arge of ſtout 
fellows, under ſtrict diſcipline, a at the 25215 way es 9 FE pence s a- 
day, An army of 69,900, men thus \ employ 10 yd, . rould not be ſo 
expenſive to the public, as .20,000, men upon the pet efent eſtabliſh- 
ment: for beſide the money contributed by private undertakers, 
public works carried on by ſoldiers, will be miſerably ul « contri- 
ved, if not cheaply purchaſed with their pay * 5 * b 
The maſt important branch of the project, 18 what Hexlas| PA 
officers. The. neceſſity of reviving. in our people of rank ſome 
portion of military ſpirit, will be acknowledged by every perſon 
of reflection; and in that view, the following articles are propo- 
ſed. Firſt : That there be two claſſes of officers, one ſerving for 
pay, one without pay. In filling up every vacant office of cornet 
or enſign, the latter are to be preferred; but in progreſſive ad- 
3 no diſtinction 1 is to be made between the claſſes. An 


er W AE MRS ſeven years without Pay, may retire . 
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honour... 1 

1 Second. No man hall be rivileged: to repreſent a "dolly 9 
parliament, who has not ſerved ſeven years without pay; and, ex- 
cepting an actual burgeſs, none but thoſe who have performed that 


| ſervice, {hall be ehe to N a borough. The Ame 755 


rer 


men 5 — with bs, to Cee, in their 2 pro- 
feſſions. in old Rome, none were admitted candidates for 557 


Me” employment, till chey ha had f ſerved ten years in the army. 
— A? A / | n tt Of 7 
Third. Uihcern ai this claſs are to be exempted from the xg 


\ ” * 
52 e311 N97 30 87 10 


. Taking this for se I bring only i into the calculation the pay of the three 
months ent in military Ufciptine4 a6d che eileübetfon is very file, Me pay of 
20, 00 for twelve months amounting to u greater ſum n jew viy e 
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impoſed. on land, coaches, windows, and pd not for wing 
trifling ſum, but, ap a mark of diſti 17 JE 

The, milimry/ſpirit-xopſt in Britain be miletably — af ſuch 
3 prove not effectual to decorate the army with officers 
of figure and fortune. Nor need we to apprehend any bad con- 
ſequence, from a number of raw officers who ſerve, without pay: 
among men of birth, emulation will have a more commanding 
influence than pay or profit; and at any rate, there will always be 
2 ſufficiency of old and experienc'd officers n Pay, —_ 
to take the lead in every difficult enterpriſe. | 

Fourth. To improve this army in military diſcipline, it is pro- 
pain, that when occahon offers, 5 or bee of them be nmtin- 


144 


chat pon oy be changed from time to time, knowledge ar and pradtce 
in war will be diffuſed thro' the whole army. p. 

Officers who ſerve for pay, will be greatly beneßtel by dais 
plan; frequent removes of thoſe who ſerve without pay, make 
way for them; and from the very e the Wee 
ſelling is abſolutely excluded. 6 
I proceed to the alterations . for * chis 
plan to our preſent military eſtabliſhment, - As a total revolution 
at one inſtant would breed confuſion, the firſt ſtep ought to be a 
Fpecimen only, ſuch as the levying two or three regiments on the 
new model; the expence of which ought not to be grudged, as 
the forces preſently in pay, are not fufficient, even in peace, to an- 

Jer, the ordinary demands of government. And as the pe 
of civil employments, will excite more men of rank to offer their 
ſervice than there is room for, the choice muſt be in the crown, 
not only with reſpect to the new; regiments, but wih reſpect to 
the vacant cornetcies and enſigncics in the od army. But as 
theſe regulations will not inſtantiy produce men qualified to be fe- 
eretaries of ſtate or commiſſioners of * ſo numerous as to 

8 afford 
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afford his Majeſty a Grifiacry” (dee Wee bret of the plan 
may be ſuſpended, till th6fe who have fer red ſeveti/ years without 
pay; amount to one hundred at leaſt. The /article that concerns 
members of parliament muſt be "ſtil longer ſuſpended: it may 
however, after the firſt ſeven years, receive exeeution in part, by 
privileging thoſe who have received no pay to repreſent a borough, 
refuſing tliat privilege” to otliers, except to actual burgeſſes; We 
may proceed” one ſtep farther; That if in a eounty chere be flbe 
gentlemen who have the qualification under confideration;' over 
and above the ordinary legal qualifications,” one of the five muſt 
be choſen, leaving the electors free as to their other hen 
With reſpect to the private men of the old ai ariny, a thotfüd 
of ſuch as have ſerved tlie longeſt may be diſpanded Atmüally, if 
ſo many be willing to retire } and in their ſtead an equal number 
may be inliſted, to ſerve but 1 'Vp x ſuch a'plan, it 
will not be difficult” to find recrtit ? ONT 21250) 

The advantage öf this plan, in che pabtIGuin is emitient. It 
will infallibly fill the army wirh gallant officers: Other advantages 
concerning the officers themſelves, ſhall be mentioned after Ward. 
An appetite for military glory; cannot fail to be rouſed in öffters 
cho ſerve without pay, hett their ſerviee is the only paſſport tb 
employments of truſt and honour; And may we not hope that 
officers-who ſerve fœ pay, will, by force of imitation; be HIM pred 
with the ſame appetite? Nothing oùght to be more fedutouly 
inculcated into every officer, than to deſpiſe” riches, as a mercaf 
tile object below the dignity of à ſoldier,» Often has Wie Cburage 
of victorious troops beet blunted bythe pillage ef u GHtelit Ct; 
and may not rich” euptures at fed have tlie ſame ARA 2 Some Nc 
commanders have been ſüſpected, of 'beftowitig” tHetr” file Hüfe 
willingly upon à mereliantmtz xh uþ6h A fg Gf Wag: K t 
F Fach ffark 6 Hod, 
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were in old, Rome the only rewards for military atchievements *, 
Money, it is true, was ſometimes diſtributed among the private 
men, as an addition to their pay, aſter a fatiguing campaign; but 

not as a recompence for their good behavidur, , becauſe all ſhared 
alike, It did not eſcape the penetrating Romans, that wealth, the 
parent of luxury and ſelfiſhneſs, fails not to eradicate; the military 
ſpirit. The ſoldier ho to recover his baggage! performed a, bold 
action, gave an inſtructive leſſon to all governments. Being in- 
vited by his general to try his fortune a ſecond time; Invite, ſays 
the ſoldier, one who has loſt his baggage. Many a bold ad ven- 
turer goes to the Indies, who, returning ich a fortune, is afraid 
of eyery breeze. Britain, I ſuſpect, is too much infected with the 
ſpirit of gain. Will it be thought ridiculous in any man of figure, 
to prefer reputation and reſpect before riches; provided only he 
can afford a frugal meal, and a warm garment? Let us compare 
an old officer, who never deſerted his friend nor his country, and 
a, wealthy merchant, ho never indulged a thought but of gain: 
the wealth is tempting; and yet does there exiſt a man of ſpin 
rit,; ho would not be the officer rather than the merchant, even 
with his millions? Sultan Mechmet granted to the Janiſaries a 

privilege: of importing foreign commodities free of duty: Was 3t 
his intention to nnn . into merchants, - loving 


peace, and hating. war? bt 517 62 bB Riu 
But * I declare 2 — appoinement anda which, 
I 131 4213} in en ies Tot 513 2 (190: + Hoi: 308 390] 


21A; ne trinmph was finely contrivel hat and n ſurt of tri 
umph not leſs ſplendid, | was diſplay d by the Fate mite Califs of Exypt . After re- 
turning from a ſucceſsful expedition, 172 Calif pitched, his Famp ip a ſpacious plain, 
near his Far where he was attende WA. all his grandes, | in their fineſt equipages. 
Three days were "commonly ſpent in all männer "gf! Sos: feaſting, muſic/ 
rcorks, Rc. He marclied into the GYy With cl great eavalcads) throng Fe 
covered with rich carpets, ſtrewed with flowers, gums, and odoriferous plants, 
and hedged on both ſides with erouds of congratulating ſubjects. (x) a 
ei inſtead 
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inſtead of promoting ſervice; are a temptation to luxury and idle- 
neſs; yet to an officer” of character, who has ſpent his younger 
years in ſerving his king and country, a government, or other 
ſuitable employment that enables him to paſs the remainder of his 
life in eaſe and affluence, is a proper reward for merit, reflecting 
equal honour on the prince who beſtows, and on the fubject who 
receives; beſide affording a ee , um to others, WO 
: have it at heart to do well. A eigne 16 g MODS 
With: reſpect to the private men, the oth Ges aims at 
improvements far more important, than that of making military 
ſervice fall light upon individuals. It tends to unite the ſpirit of 
induſtry with that of war, and to form the fame man to be an in- 
duſtrious labourer, as well as a good ſoldier. The continual ex- 
erciſe recommended, cannot fail to produce a ſpirit of induſtry; 
which will oecaſion a demand for the private men after their 
ſeven. years ſervice; as valuable above all other labourers, hot only 
for regularity, but for activity. And with reſpect to ſervice in 
war, conſtant exerciſe is the life of an army, in thie literal a8 well 
eee wee e Boldneſs is inſpired by ſtrength anck ägllity, 
to which conſtant motion mainly contributes. The Noman citi- 
zens, trained to arms from their infaney; and never allowed to 
reſt, were invincible. To mention no ether works, ſpatious and 
durable roads carried to the very extremities of that vaſt em- 
pire, "ſhow clearly how the ſoldiers were employ d during 
peace; which hardened them for war, and made them orderly 
and ſubmuſhve (a). So eſſential was labour held by che Romans 
for training an army, that they never ventured to face an enemy, 
with troops debiltated in 4 ar ny degree” by”) idſleneſs.” ne Roman 
army, in Spain, having beep, Worſtedd in, {everal engagements, and 
confined. within. Their, entrenclunents, — In idleneſs and 


„ eig euortirobo bas: vnn νj,N)ntoaõt gie bowel e Hin due bern 
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luxury. Scipio Naſica, after demoliſhing Carthage, taking the 
*ommand of tliat army, durſt not oppoſe it to the enemy, till he 
accuſtomed the ſoldiers to temperance and hard labour, He ex- 
erciſed them without relaxation in marching and countermarch- 
ing, in fortifying camps and demoliſhing them, in digging 
trenches and filling them up, in building high walls and pulling 
them dowIU; he himſelf, from mornifig to night,; going about, and 
dtrecting every operation. Marius, before engaging the Cimbri, 
exereiſed his army in turning the courſe of à river. Appian re- 
kites, that Antiochus, during his winter-quarters at Calchis, ha- 
ving married a beautiful virgin, with whom he was greatly ena- 
moured, ſpent the whole winter in pleaſure, abandoning his army 
to Vice and idleneſs: and when the time of action returned with 
the ſpring, he found his ſold{ers unfit for ſervice. The idleneſs 
of our ſoldiers in time of peace, promoting debauchery and licen- 
tiouſneſs, is no leſs deſtructive to health than to diſcipline.” Un- 
able for the fatigues of a firſt campaign, our private men die in 
thouſands, as if ſmote with a peſtilence . We never read of any 
mortality in the Roman legions, tho frequently engaged in climates 
very different from their own. Let us liſten to a judicious writer, 
to whom every one liſtens with delight: © Nous remarquons 
aujourd'hui, que nos armees ' perifſent beaucoup par le travail 


* The idleneſs of Britiſh ſoldiers appears from a tranſaction of the commiſ- 
ſioners of the annexed eſtates in Scotland. After the late war with France, they 
judged, that part of the King's rents could not be better beſtow'd, than in giving 
bread to the diſbanded ſoldiers. Houſes were built for them, portions of land gi- 
ven them to cultivate at a very low rent, and maintenance afforded them till they 
could rcap acrop. Theſe men could not wiſh to be better accommodated : but ſo ac- 
cuſtomed they had been to idleneſs, and change of place, as to be incapable of any 
fort of work : they deſerted their farms one after another, and commenced thieves 
and beggars. Such as had been made ſerjeants muſt be excepted : theſe were ſen- 
fible fellows, and proſpered in their little farms, - 
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*, immodere- des ſoldats; et cependant c toit par un travail im- 
x wenſe que les Romains, ſe conſervoient. La miſen en eſt, je 
e opaix, que leurs fatigues toient continuelles;; au lien que nos 
* ſoldats paſſent ſans eeſſe d un travail extreme à une extreme oi- 
$6 bert ce qui eſt la choſe du monde la plus propre à les faire 
perir. Il faut que je rapporte ici ce: que les auteurs nu diſent 
685 «de J education de ſoldats Romains. Om les accoutumoiꝝ &. aller 
e pas militaire, & eſtra- dire, à fair en cinq heures vingt malles, 
et quelquefois vingt- quatre. Pendant ces marches, on leur fai- 
ſoit porter de poids de ſoixante livres. On les entretenoit dans 
Lo habitude de courir et de ſauter tout armes ; ils prengient 
dani leurs exercices des epecs, de javelots, de fleches, dung e. 
eee double des armes ordinaires; et ces exercices -Etgient 
ith, continuels. Des hommes ſi endurcis etotent - ordinairement 
< ſains,; on ne remarque pas dans les auteurs que les armées Ro- 
e maiges, qui failgient la guerre en tant de climats, pexiſſoient 
at beancqup par les maladies; au lieu qu'il arrive praſque conti- 
nuellement aujourd'hui, que des armèes, ſans avoir N 
; HERR hs Pour ainſi dire, dana une campagne (2). 
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te) Monteſquieu, Grandeur de Romains, chap: a. And btotus 
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* « We obſerve now-a-days, that our armies are conſumed by the fatigues and 

e ſevere labour of the ſoldiers; and yet it was alone by labour and toll that the 
Wann preſerved themſtives from deſruction. I believe che reaſoff 18, chat 
n their fatigue was eontitudl and unfemfttitig, Wlille- the life of bur feldes 8 a 

1 perpetual tranſition from ſevere labour to extreme tndolence; a Hfe the moſt rui- 
% nous of all others. I muſt herelreciteè thie count which the Roman authors 
give of the education of their ſoldiers. They were continually habituated to the 
{© military pace, which was, to march in five: hours twenty, and ſometimes twenty- 
1e five miles. In theſe marches cath ; ſuldier carricd Hxty pbunds Wight. They 
«were, accuſtomech to run fand dap in arms; and in their military rer titrs, 
« their ſwords, OF" and arrows, Mere of twice * Theſe 
Yor. II. D « exerciſes 
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reſchal Saxe, a ſoldier, not a phyſician, aſcribes to the uſe of 
vinegar the healthineſs of the Roman legions: were vinegar ſo 
potent, it would of all liquors be the moſt in zequeſt.. Exerciſe 
without intermiſſion, during peace as well as during war, produ- 


ced that ſalutary effect; which every prince will find, who is diſ- 


poſed to copy the Roman diſcipline *. The Mareſchal gueſſes bet- 
ter with reſpect to a horſe. Diſcourſing of cavalry, he obſerves, 


that a horſe becomes hardy and healthful by conſtant exerciſe, and 


that a young horſe is unable to bear fatigue; for which reaſon he 
declares againſt young horſes for the ſervice of an army. 

That the military branch of the Britiſh government is ſuſcep- 
tible of improvements, all the world will admit. To improve it, 
F have contributed my mite; which is humbly ſubmitted to the 
public, a judge from whom there lies no appeal. It is ſubmitted 
in three views. The firſt is, Whether an army, modelled as above, 
would not ſecure us againſt the boldeſt invader; the next, Whe- 
ther fuch an army be as dangerous to liberty, as an army in its. 


e exerciſes were continual, which ſo ſtrengthened the conſtitution of the men, 
that they were always in health. We ſee no remarks in the Roman authors, 
that their armies, in the variety of climates where they made war, ever periſhed. 
by diſeaſe; whilſt now-a-days it is not unuſual, that an, army, michous, ever- 
« coming to an r dwindles away by diſeaſe in one campaign.“ 


Rei militaris periti, plus 2 armorum cmereae: ad daten — 


artem docendus fit ſemper exercitus, « cum ci i laboris l et ir alter 
| fanirarem, et in conflictu poſſit præſtare victoriam. Vegetius, De re militari, Mb. 3 = 
| cap. 2.—[In Engliſh thus : 4 Our maſters of the art-military were of opinion, 
'« that daily exerciſe in arms contributed more to the health of the troops, than: 
. the kill of the phyſician ;. from which we may judge, what care ſhould he 
« taken, to habituate the ſoldiers to the exerciſe of arms, to . y owe both 
ame author 


obſerves, that the noname u his" time ee 
3 cath } Ii 


rum arten 


preſent 
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preſent form; and the laſt, Whether it would not be a ſchool of 
induſtry and moderation to our peopli ee. 
With reſpect to che firſt, we ſhould, n few years, have not 


only an army of ſixty thouſand well- diſciplined troops, but the 


command of another army, equally numerous, and equally well 
diſciplined, Tr is true, that troops inured to war have an advantage 
Over troops that have not the ſame experience 1 but with aſſu 
rance it may be pronounced impractieable, to land at once in Bris 
tain an army that can ſtand againſt 100,000 Britiſh ſoldiers well 
diſciplined, fighting even their firſt —_ for their country, and 
eee ee . pb 7 ict 44gition od 38dT 
A war with France raiſes a panic on every flight. threatening of 
an invaſion. ' The ſecurity afforded by the propoſed plan, would 
enable us to act offenſively at ſea, inſtead of being reduced to 
keep our ſhips at home, for guarding our coaſts, Would Britain 
any longer be obliged to ſupport her continental connections? 
No ſooner does an European prince augment his army, or improve 
military diſcipline, than his neighbours, taking fright, muſt do 
the ſame. May not one hope, that by the plan propoſed, or ſome 
ſuch, Britain FOE relieved * Eg _ ſolicieude about 
its neighbours :/: 1 "eons Ti, „MH 
With reſpect to ch ſecond view, Ee 1g enjoy'd che f weets 
of a free government, under a ſucceſſion of mild princes,” we be- 
gin to forget, that our liberties ever were in danger. But drouſy 
ſecurity 1 is of all conditions the moſt dangerous ; | becauſe the ſtate 
may be overwhelmed before we even dream of dang ger. Su uppoſe 
only, that a Britiſh King, accompliſhed - in the art of war, and 
beloved by his ſoldiers, heads his own troops in a war with 
France; and after more than one ſucceſsful campaign, gives 
peace to his enemy, on terms advantageous” | to his people”: | "what 
ſecurity have we for our liberties, when he returns with a. "vito- 
rious army, devoted to his will? I am talking of a ſtanding 
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reſchal Saxe, a ſoldier, not a phyſician, aſcribes to the uſe of 
vinegar the healthineſs of the Roman legions: were vinegar ſo 
potent, it would of all liquors be the moſt in requeſt. Exerciſe 
without intermiſſion, during peace as well as during war, produ- 
ced that ſalutary effect; which every prince will find, who is diſ- 
poſed to copy the Roman diſcipline *. The Mareſchal gueſſes bet- 
ter with reſpect to a horſe. Diſcourſing of cavalry, he obſerves, 
that a horſe becomes hardy and healthful by conſtant exerciſe, and 
that a young horſe is unable to bear fatigue; for which reaſon he 
declares againſt young horſes for the ſervice of an army. 

That the military branch of the Britiſh government is ſuſcep- 
tible of improvements, all the world will admit. To improve it, 
F have contributed my mite; which is humbly ſubmitted to the 


public, a judge from whom there lies no appeal. It is ſubmitted 
in three views. The firſt is, Whether an army, modelled as above, 
would not ſecure us againſt the boldeſt invader; the next, Whe- 
ther ſuch an army be as dangerous to liberty, as an army in its. 


ic exerciſes were continual, which ſo ſtrengthened the conſtitution of the men, 
& that they were always in health. We ſee no remarks in the Roman authors, 
e that their armies, in the variety of climates where they made war, ever periſhed 


by diſeaſe; whilſt now-a-days it is not unuſual, that an army, without ever 


coming to an engagement, dwindles away by diſeaſe in one campaign.“ 


Rei militaris periti, plus quotidiana armorum exercitia ad ſanitatem militum 
putaverunt prodeſſe, quam medicos. Ex quo intelligitur quanto ſtudioſius armo- 
rum artem docendus fit ſemper, exercitus, cum ei laboris conſuetudo et in. caſtris 
ſanitarem, et in conflictu poſſit præſtare victoriam. Vegetius, De re mili tari, lib. 3 
cap. 2.— [In Engliſh thus : © Our maſters of the art-military were of nls 
that daily exerciſe in arms contributed more to the health of the troops, than 
« the {kill of the phyſician :. from which we may judge, what care ſhould be 
« taken, to habituate the ſoldiers to the exerciſe of arms, to which they owe both 
« their health in the camp, and their victory ir In the field. —— The ſame author 
obſerves, that the Romans in * time had become 1 inactive, as to Teave off the 
fortifying their camps. | ; 

preſent 
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preſent form; and the laſt, Whether it 1 not wann 
induſtry and moderation to our people. | eee. 
With reſpect to che firſt, we ſhould, * . 50 not 
only an army of ſixty thouſand well-diſciplined troops, but che 
command of another army, equally numerous, and equally well 
diſciplined. Ir is true, that troops inured to war have an advantage 
over troops that have not the ſame experience: but with aſſu- 
rance it may be pronounced impracticable, to land at once in Bris 
tain an army that can ſtand againſt 100, ooo Britiſh ſoldiers well 
diſciplined, fighting even their firſt _ for Winne and 

. iim doch gad 
A war with France raiſes a panic on ieee 
an invaſion. The ſecurity afforded by the propoſed plan, would 
enable us to act offenſively at ſea, inſtead of being reduced to 
keep our ſhips at home, for guarding our coaſts. Would Britain 
any longer be obliged to ſupport her continental connections? 
No ſooner does an European prince augment his army, or improve 
military diſcipline, than his neighbours, taking fright, muſt do 
the ſame. May not one hope, that by the plan propoſed, or ſome 
ſach, Britain would be 1 from a ang TEENY n 

its neighbours ? | N 

With reſpect to the ſeeond view, kaving bag enjoy'd the ſirects 
of a free government, under a ſucceſſion of mild princes, we be- 
gin to forget, that our liberties ever were in danger. But drouſy 
ſecurity is of all conditions the moſt dangerous; becauſe the ſtate 
may be overwhelmed before we even dream of dang ger. Su 1ppoſe. 
only, that a Britiſh King, accompliſhed - in the art of war, and 
beloved by his ſoldiers, heads his own troops in a war with 
France; and after more than one ſucceſsful campaign, gives 
peace to his enemy, on terms advantageous to his people: What 
ſecurity have we for our liberties, when he returns with a victo- 
rious army, devoted to his will? I am talking of a ſtanding 
D 2 army 
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army in its preſent form. Troops modelled as above will not 
be ſo obſequious: a number of the prime nobility and gentry ſer- 
ving without pay, who can be under. no temptation to enſlave 
themſelves and their country, will prove a firm barrier againſt the 
ambitious views of ſuch a prince. And even ſuppoſing that army 
to be totally corrupted, the prince can have little hope 'of ſucceſs 
againſt the nation, - ſupported by another army, compoſed of 
men, who, having completed their military ſervice, may be relied 
on as champions for their country. 

And as to the laſt view mentioned, the plan ds fail to 
promote induſtry and virtue, not only among the ſoldiers, but a- 
mong the working people in general. To avoid hard labour and 
ſevere diſcipline in the army, men will be ſober and induſtrious 
at home; and ſuch untractable ſpirits as cannot be reached by the 
mild laws of a free government, will be effectually tamed by mi- 
tary law. At the ſame time, as ſobriety and innocence are con- 
ſtant attendants upon induſtry, the manners of our people would 
be much purified ; a circumſtance of infinite importance to Bri- 
tain. The ſalutary influence of the plan, would reach perſons. in 
a higher ſphere. A young gentleman, whipt at ſchool, or fall- 
ing behind at college, contracts an averſion to books; and flies to 


the army, where he is kept in countenance by numbers, idle and 


ignorant like himſelf. How many young men are thus daily ruin- 


ed, who, but for the temptation of idleneſs and gaiety in the army, 


would have become ufeful ſubjects ! In the plan under conſidera- 


tion, the officers who' ſerve for pay would be ſo few in number, 
and their proſpect of advancement fo clear, that it would require 
much intereſt to be admitted into the army. None would be ad- 


mitted but thoſe who have been regularly educated in every branch 
of military rr ere dann idle N would * remitted to may 


1 
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Here 1 is diſplay'd an 40 tie ſcene with m to 1 
Suppoſing 
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Suppoſing the whole threeſcore thouſand men to,, be, abſolutely 
idle; yet, by doubling the induſtry of thoſe who, xemain, 1; afs 
firm, that the ſum; of induſtry would be much greater than be- 
fore. And the ſcene becomes enchanting, when we conſider, 
that theſe threeſcore thouſand men, would not only be of all 
the moſt induſtrious, but be patterns of induſtry to others. 
t; Upon; concluſion: of a foreign war, we ſuffer, grievoully by diſ- 
banded ſoldiers, who mult plunder. or ſtarve. The preſent plan 
is an effectual remedy: men accuſtomed to hard labour under 
ſtrict diſcipline, can never be in want of bread: they will be 
ſought for every where, even at higher than ordinary wages; and 
they will prove excellent maſters for . the en hard 
labour. S teln 31991 

A man indulges emulation more freely in behalf of his friend 
or his country, than of himſelf: the latter is ſelfiſh 3 the former 
proceeds from a ſocial principle. In that view, have we, not rea: 
ſon to hope, that the ſeparating military officers into different 
claſſes, will excite a laudable emulation, prompting individuals 
to exert themſelves on every occaſion, for the honour of their 
corps? Nor will ſuch emulation, a virtuous paſſion, be any ob- 
ſtruction to private friendſhip between members of different 
claſſes. On the contrary, may at not be expected, that young officers 
of birth and fortune, zealous to qualify. themſelyes, at their own 
expence, for ſerving their country, will cling for inſtruction, to 
officers, of experience, who; have; no inheritance but perſonal me- 


O 


rit? Both find their account in that connection: men of rank 


501 13 


become adepts in military affairs, a valuable branch of education 
for them; and officers who ſerve for pay, acquire friends at court, 
who will embrace every 8 of. reſtifying, rheir grati- 
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that the propoſed plan would form a better ſyſtem of education 
for young men of fortune, than hitherto has been known in 
Britain? Before pronouncing ſentence againſt me, let the follow- 
ing conſiderations be duly weigh'd. Our youth go abroad to ſee 
the world in the literal ſenſe; for to pierce deeper than eye-ſighr, 
cannot be expected of boys. They reſort to gay courts, where 
they find nothing for imitation but pomp, luxury, diſſembled 
virtues, and real vices : ſuch ſcenes make a deep impreſſion on 
young men of a warm imagination. Our plan would be an anti- 
dote to ſuch poiſonous education. Suppoſing eighteen to be the 
earlieſt time for the army, here is an object held up to our youth 
of fortune, for rouſing their ambition: they will endeavour to 
make a figure, and emulation will animate them to excel: ſuppoſing 
4 young man to have no ambition, ſhame alone will puſh him on. 
To acquire the military art, to diſcipline their men, to direct the 
execution of public works, and to conduct other military opera- 
tions, would occupy their whole time, and baniſh idleneſs. A 
young gentleman, thus guarded againſt the enticing vices and 
ſauntering follies of youth, muſt be ſadly deficient in genius, if, 
during his ſeven years ſervice, reading and reflection have been 
totally neglected by him. Hoping better things from our youth 
of fortune, I take for granted, that during their ſervice they have 
made ſome progreſs, not only in military knowledge, but in mo- 
rals, and in the fine arts, ſo as at the age of twenty-five to be 
qualified for profiting, inſtead of being undone, by /eerng the 


world *, 


Whether hereditary nobility may not be neceſſary, in a monarchical government, 
to ſupport the King againſt the multitude, I take not on me to pronounce : but this 
I pronounce with aſſurance, that ſuch a conſtitution is unhappy with reſpect to e- 
ducation ; and appears to admit no remedy, if it be not that above mentioned, 
or ſome ſuch. In fact, few of thoſe who received their education while they were 
the eldeſt ſons of Peers, have been duly qualified to manage public affairs. 

Further, 
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Further, young men of birth and fortune, acquire indeed the 
ſmoothneſs and ſuppleneſs of a court, with xeſpect to their ſuper 
riors; but the conſtraint of ſuch manners, makes their temper 
break out againſt inferiors, where there is no conſtraint. Inſo- 
lence of rank is not ſo viſible in Britain, as in countries of leſs 
freedom ; but it is ſufficiently viſible to require correction. To 
that end, no method promiſes, more ſucceſs than military ſervice; 
as command and obedience alternately, are the beſt diſeipline for 


acquiring temper and moderation. Can pride and inſolence be 
more effectually ſtemmed, than to be commanded. by, an infe- 


rior ? (> 11:7 1911183 
Still upon the! poem vals of ande Where pleaſure is 


the ruling paſſion in youth, intereſt will be the ruling paſſion in 


age : the ſelfiſh principle is the foundation of both, the object 
only is varied. This obſervation is ſadly verified in Britain: our 
young men of rank, loathing an irkſome and fatiguing courſe of 
education, abandon themſelyes to pleaſure, | Trace theſe very men 
through the more ſedate part of life, and they will be found 
graſping at power and profit, by means of court- favour, with no 
regard to their country, and with very little regard to their 
friends. The education propoſed, holding up a temping prize 
to virtuous ambition, is an excellent fence againſt a life of indo- 
lent pleaſure. A youth of fortune, engaged with many rivals in 
a train of public ſervice, acquires a habit of buſineſs; and as he 
is conſtantly employ'd for the public, patriotiſm becomes * r 

ling paſſion *. b 
The 


-* The following portrait js « fetched by good, hand, (Madame. Pompadour) 
and if it have any reſemblance, it ſets our plan in a, conſpicuous light, The French- 


nobleſſe, ſays that lady, ſpending. their lives in diſſipation and. 1 leneſs, know as 
little of politics as of economy. A. gentleman, hunts. all his life in the country, or 


perhaps 
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The advantages of a military education, ſuch as that propoſed, 
are not yet exhauſted: one of conſiderable importance remains to 
be unfolded. Under regular government promoting the arts of 
peace, ſocial intercourſe refines, and fondneſs, for company increaſes 

in proportion. And hence it is, that the capital is crouded with 
every. perſon who can afford to live there. A man of fortune, Who 
has no taſte but for a city life, happens to be forc'd into the coun- 
try by. buſineſs: finding buſmeſs and the country equally infipid, 
he becomes impatient, and returns to town, with a diſguſt at e- 
very rural amuſement. In France, the country has been long de- 
ſerted: ſuch fondneſs for ſociety prevails there, chat ſeldom has 
the King occaſion to inflict a greater puniſhment on a man of fa- 

ſhion, than to baniſh him to his country-ſeat,, In Britain the 
ſame fondneſs for a town-life is gaining ground daily. A ſtran- 
ger conſidering the immenſe ſums expended in England upon 
country- ſeats, would conclude, in appearance with great certain- 
ty, that the Engliſh ſpend moſt of their time in the country. 
But how would it ſurpriſe him to be told, not only that people of 
faſhion in England paſs little of their time in the country, but 
that the immenſe ſums laid out upon gardening and pleaſure- 
grounds, are the effect of vanity more than of taſte! In fact, ſuch 
embelliſhments are beginning to wear our of faſhion; appetite for 
ſociety leaving neither time nor- inclination for rural pleaſures, 


1 [11363 19G51G3 lun 
perhaps comes to Paris to ruin bimſelf with an x opera: f Thoſe who are ambi- 
tious to be of the miniſtry, have ſeldom any merit, if it be not in caballing and in- 
trigue. The French noblefſe have courage, but without any genius for war, the fa- 4 
tigue of a ſoldier's life being to them unſupportable. The King has been reduced 
to the neceſſity of employing two ſtrangers for the ſafery of his crown: had it not 
been for the Counts Saxe and Louendahl, the ene 8 might have laid 


ſiege to Paris. 
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If the progreſs of that diſeaſe” can be ftay'd, the only means is 
military education. In youth laſting impreſſions are made; ane 
men of fortune who take to the army, being cbnflned Möftry t 
the country in prime of life, contract a liking for country occu- 
pations and amuſements; which withdraw them from the capi- 
tal, and contribute to the health of che mind, no leſs chan of the 
body. ot 0101 bor d 07 ae ind n 5 101 1:10} 3181 on sd 

A military education b eee e equally to moderation 
in ſocial enjoyments. The pomp; ceremony, and expenee, ne- 
ceſſary to thoſe who adhere to a court, and live always in public, 
are not a little fatiguing and oppreſſive. Man is naturally mode- 
rate in his deſire of enjoyment; and it requires much practice to 
make him bear exceſs without ſatiety and diſguſt. The pain of 
exceſs, prompts men of opulence to paſs ſome part of their time 
in a ſnug retirement, where they live at eaſe, free from pomp and 
ceremony. Here is a retirement, which can be reached without 
any painful circuit; à port of ſafety and of peace to hie! we 
are piloted by military education, eng wy yn ary _ 8 
and every fatiguing agitation. d unt coldte} 

Reflecting on the advantages of military Abende 5 hows dif” 
play'd, is it fooliſſi to think, that our plan mighe produce 4 total 
alteration of manners in our youth of birth and fortune? The 
idlers, the gameſters, the profligate, compared with our military 
men, would make a deſpicable figure: fhame, not to talk of pride, 
would compel them to reform. 

How conducive to good government might” the” bed plan 
be, in the hands of a virtuous king, ſupported by a public ſpirit- 
ed. miniſtry! In the preſent courſe of advancement, a youth of 
quality, who aſpires to ſerve his country in a civil employment, 
has nothing to rely on but parliamentary intereſt. The military 
education propoſed, would afford ow es to improve his 

Vol. II. | E. talents, 
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talents, and to convince the world of his merit. Honour and ap- 
plauſe thus acquired, would intitle him to demand preferment; 
and he ought to be employ'd, not only as deſerving, but as an en- 
couragement to others. Frequent inſtances of neglecting men 
who are patronized by che public, might perhaps prove en 
ous to a Britiſh miniſter. | 

If I have not all this while been 8 hore are diſplay'd | 
nen advantages of the military education propoſed. Fond- 
neſs for the ſubject excites me to prolong the entertainment; and 
I add the following reflection, on the education of ſuch men as are 
diſpoſed to ſerve in a public ſtation. The ſciences are mutually 
connected; and a man cannot be perfect in any one, without be- 
ing in ſome degree acquainted with every one. The ſcience of po- 
litics, in particular, being not a little intricate, cannot be acqui- 
red in perfection by any one whoſe ſtudies have been confined to 
a ſingle branch, whether relative to peace or to war. The Duke of 
Marlborough made an eminent figure in the cabinet, as well as in 
the field; and ſuch was equally the illuſtrious Sully, who may 
ſerve as a model to all miniſters. The great aim in modern poli- 
tics is, to ſplit government into the greateſt number poſſible of 
departments, truſting nothing to genius. China is a complete mo- 
del of ſuch a government. National affairs are there ſo ſimplified 
by diviſion, as to require ſcarce any capacity in the mandarines. 
Theſe officers, having little occaſion for activity, either of mind 
or of body, fink down into ſloth and ſenſuality : motives of ambi- 
tion or of fame make no impreſſion : they have not even ſo much 
delicacy as to bluſh when they err : and as they regard no pu- 
niſhment but what touches the perſon or the purſe, it is not un- 
uſual to ſee a mandarine beaten with many ſtripes, ſometimes for, 
a very flight tranſgreſſion. Let arts be ſubdivided into many. 
parts; the more ſubdiviſions the better: but I venture to pro- 
nounce, that no man ever did, nor ever will, make a capital fi- 


gure 
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gure in the government of a ſtate, whether as a judge, a general, 
or a miniſter, whoſe education is rigidly confined to one ſeienee *. 
Senſible am I that the foregoing plan is in ſeveral reſpects im- 
perfect; hut if it be ſound at bottom, poliſh and improvement 
are eaſy operations. My capital aim has been, to obviate the ob- 
jections that preſs hard againſt every military plan, hitherto em- 
braced or propoſed. A ſtanding army in its preſent form, is dan- 
gerous to liberty; and but a feeble bulwark againſt ſuperior force. 
On the other hand, a nation in which every ſubject is a ſoldier, 
muſt not indulge any hopes of becoming powerful by manufac- 
tures and commerce: it is indeed vigorouſly defended,” but is 
ſcarce "worthy of being defended. The golden mean of rotation 
and conſtant labour in a ſtanding army, would diſcipline mul- 
titudes for peace as well as as ARGS 10 e 
would be n D | | q Abe 
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As thoſe nations of Europe where government is a ſcience, 
that part of public police which concerns the poor, makes 
now a conſiderable branch of ſtatute-law. The poor-laws are fo 
multiplied; and ſo anxiouſly framed, as to move one to think, that 
there cannot remain a ſingle perſon wanting bread. It is however 
a fad truth, that the diſeaſe of poverty, Inſtead of being eradica- 
ted, has become more and more inveterate. England in particu- 
lar overflows with beggars, tho' in no other country are the indi- 
gent ſo amply provided for. Some radical defect there muſt be in 
theſe laws, when, after endleſs attempts to perfect them, they all 
prove abortive. Every writer, diſſatisfied with former Plans, f fails 
not to produce one of his own; which, in its turn, meets Wi 

as little approbation as any of the foregoing. 

The firſt regulation of the ſtates of Holland concerning the 
poor, was in the year 1014, prohibiting all begging. The next 
was in the year 1649. lt is enacted, That every town, vil- 
Le lage, or pariſh, ſhall maintain its poor out of che income of 
11 its charitable foundations and col! ections ; and in caſe theſe 
1 means fall ſhort, the magiſtrates ſhall maintain them at the 
4 expence of the inhabitants, as can moſt conveniently be 
done: Provided always, t ar the poor be 5e obliged 1 to work ei- 


017 
ther for merchants, farmers, or others, f ky reaſonable wages, 
| e 
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in order that they may, as far as poſſible, be ſupported that 

* way; provided alſo, that they be indulged in no idleneſs nor 
„ ;nſolence,” The advice or inſtruction here given to magi- 
ſtrates, is ſenſible ; but falls ſhort. greatly. of what may be termed 
a law, the execution of which can be enforc'd in a court- of j on 
ſtice. 

IniFrante, the precarious charity of monaſteſies pre wing inef- 
fectual, a hoſpital was erected in the city of Paris anno 1656, ha- 
ving different apartments; one for the innocent poor, one for one 
ting Yagabonds to hard labour, one for foundlings, and.gne 
the lick and "maimed ; with certain funds, for defraying, th 
pence of each, Which produce annually much. about the ſame fam, 
In, imitation. of Paris, hoſpitals of the ſame kind were erected in in e- 
very great town of the kingdom. i xn" Tories n 

Ihe Engliſh began more early to think of their poor; 3, and in a 
country without induſtry, the neceſſity probably aroſe PoE 
ly. EC firſt Engliſh ſtature bears ; date 1 in the year 1995 ) 5 8 
ing, 5 That every beggar unable to work, ſhall TD: ro ch hun- 
4 dred where he laſt dwelt or was born; and there ſhall. N 
1 upon pain of being ſet 1 in the. ſtocks three days and thre nights, 

with only bread and water, and then Jhall be put out of Katy 

was a law againſt vagrants, for, the ſake « of or or Jer. here, was 

| | do1qgs om 28 

little occaſion, at that period, to provi e for che innocent Poor; 
their maintenance being A burton n monaſteries. Hut mona- 


ut d I. there w 

ſteries being put dawn by, Henzy ii. the DRL ra 224 

year of his reign, ca 12. im ac 92 every dun- 
N 1000 ent TS 25 

ty, to grant licences to poor aged and i "IM Lb. ons, to. beg 


within a certain diſtrict; thoſe who 875 without it, to be a 


or ſer in the ſtocks. - In the firſt year, of £ 1 VI. cap. 344 tha 
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that they, | tha lf have conyen ient houſes ovided tor them, in th 
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cities or towns where they were born, or where they reſided * 
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three years, to he relieved by the willing and charitable difpofition 
of the pariſhioners-. By zd and zd Philip and Mary, cap. 5. the 
former ſtarutes of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. were confirmed, 
of gathering weekly relief for the poor by charitable collections. 
A man licenced to beg, — wear a badge on his breaſt and 
* back openly.” 

The firſt compulſory ſtatute was 5 Eliſab. cap. 3. e 
ing juſtices of peace to raiſe a weekly ſam for the poor, by taxing 
ſuch perſons as obſtinately refuſe to contribute, after repeated ad- 
monitions from the pulpit. In the next ſtatute, 14% Eliſab. 
cap. g;. a bolder ſtep was made, empowering juſtices to tax the in- 
habitants of every pariſh, in a weekly ſum for their poor. And 
taxations for the poor being now in ſome degree familiar, the re- 
markable ſtatutes, 290 Eliſab. cap. 3. and 430 Eliſab. cap. 2. were 
enacted, which make the ground-work of all the ſubſequent 
ſtatutes concerning the poor. By theſe: ſtatutes, certain houſe- 
holders, named by the juſtices, are, in conjunction with the 
ehurch-wardens, appointed overſeers for the poor; and theſe o- 
verſeers, with conſent of two juſtices, are empowered to tax the 
pariſh in what ſums they think proper, for maintaining the poor. 

Among a people ſo tenacious of liberty as the Engliſh are, and 
fo impatient of oppreſſion, is it not ſurpriſing, to find a law, that, 
without ceremony, ſubjects individuals to the arbitrary will of 
men, who ſeldom either by birth or education deſerve that im- 
portant truſt; and without even providing any effectual check a- 
gainſt embezzlement? At preſent, a Britiſh parliament would re- 
ject with ſcorn ſuch an abſurd plan; and yet, being familiarized 
to it, they never ſeriouſly have attempted a repeal. We have been 
always on the watch to prevent the ſovereign's encroachments, 
eſpecially with regard to taxes: but as pariſh-officers are low per- 
ſons who inſpire no dread, we ſubmit to have our pockets pick'd 


by them, almoſt without repining. There is provided, it is true, 
an 
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an appeal to the general ſeſſions for redreſſing inequalities in tax - 
ing the pariſhioners: but it is no effegtuali remedy znartful- oyer- 
ſeers will not over- rate any man ſo groſsly as to make it his inte- 
reſt to complain, conſidering that theſe overſeers haye the poorꝰ's 
money to defend themſelves with. Nor will the general ſeſſions 
readily liſten to a complaint, that cannot be verified but with 
much time and trouble. If the appeal have any effect, it wilbmike: 
a ſtill greater inequality, by relieving men of figure at the expence 
of their 2 daten n aer mn 
tain redreſs. 5 et 
The Engliſh e beſide balm e 
it ſhould be reported of ſome diſtant nation, that the burden of 
maintaining the idle and profligate, is laid upon the frugal and 
induſtrious, who work hard for a maintenance to themſelves; 
what would one think of fuch a nation? Let this is literally the 
caſe of England. I fay more: the plan is not only oppreſſive and 
unjuſt, but miſerably: defective in the checking of maladminiſtna- 
tion. In fact, great ſums are levied beyond what the poor re- 
ceive: it requires briguing to be named a church-warden: the 
nomination, neee gives ee, 
and e Ae * — une robbing the 
u- 15 nnn 9% Ad 
115 Ol GI VG 1039 ehen ods een 
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* 1⁰ the pariſh _ 3 George, 198 Square, a great moet was made ſome 


years agb. | Inhabitants 6f figure, not exttpting men of WE kighth rank) take kf 
in turn to be church-wardens; which has reduced the poorLrates in that! pariſhi to 


a triſle. But pebpley aſter acquiring a name, ſuon tire of drudging tor; ophers, 


The drudgery will be left 10 lo people as formerly, ren en Win fil 

high in that pariſh as in Eft The, Por- rates, in, 1 Daven ant f. 1 ws Wie 
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— — the ans of — cli 
n taxes „ 
are ill managed. lier dien Dafterrat * 

- Theſe evils are . and een 1 
what follow. As the number of poor in England, as well as the 
expence of maintenance, are increafing daily, proprietors of © land; 
in order to be relieved of a burden foi grie vous, drive the poor out 
of the parith, and prevent all perſons from ſettling in it who are 
likely to become a burden: cottages are demoliſhed, and marriage 
obſtructed. Influenced by the preſent evil, chey look not forward 
to depopulation, nor to the downfalt of huſbandry and manufuc- 
tures by ſcareity of hands. Every pariſh is in a ſtate of war with 


every other pariſh, concerning pauper ſettlements and removals. 


be price of labour is generally the fame in the different ſhires 
of Scotland, and in the different pariſhes. A few exceptions are 
oecaſioned by the neighbourhoodꝭ of a great: town, or by; ſome ex- 
tenſive manufacture that requires many hands. In Scotland, che 
price of labour reſembles water, which always levels itſelf: if 
high in any one corner, an influx of hands brings it down. The 
price of labour varies in every pariſh of England. A labourer 
who has gain'd a ſettlement in a pariſh, on which he depends for 
bread when he inclines to be idle, dares not remove to another 
pariſh where wages are higher, fearing to be cut out of a ſettle- 
ment altogether. England is in the ſame condition with reſpect 
to labour, that France lately was with reſpect to corn; which, 
however plentiful in one province, could not be exported to ſup- 
ply the wants of another. The pernicious effects of the latter with 
reſpect to food, are not more obvious, than of the former with 
—_—_— to manufactuses- „ lib 295d egit ry ongtliong 
Engliſh manufactures labour under a {till greater kardfhip than 
r of wages. In a country where there is no fund for the 
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the market: if not fatisfied with cuſtomary wages; they have an 
excellent reſouree; which is, to abandon work altogether,” and to 
put theimſelves on the parrſh.) Labour is much cheaper in France 
than in England: I have heard ſeveral plauſible reaſons; but in 
my opinien; the difference ariſes from the poor-lawrs. In England, 
every man is entitled to be idle; and every idler is entitled to a 
maintenance. In France, the fands: appropriated to the poor, yield 
the ſame ſum annually: that ſum is always preoccupied; and France, 
with reſpect to all but thofe on the lift, approaches to the ſtate of 
a nation that has no fund provided by law for the poor. 
Depopulation, inequality in the price of labour, and extrava- 
gant wages, are deplorable evils. But the Engliſh poor- laws are 
productive of evils ſtill more deplorable > they are ſubverſive both 
of morality and induſtry. This is a heavy charge, hut no leſs 
true than heavy. Fear of want is the only effectual motive to in- 
duſtry with the labouring poor: remove that fear, and they ceaſe 
to be induſtrious. The ruling paſſion of thoſe who live by bodily 
labour, is to ſave a pittance for their children, and for ſupporting 
themſelves in old age: ſtimulated by deſire of accompliſhing theſe 
ends, they are frugal and induſtrious; and the proſpect of ſucceſs 
is to them a continual feaſt, Now what worſe can malice invent 
againſt ſuch a man, under colour of friendſhip, than to fecure 
breact to him and his children whenever he takes a diflike:rowork; 
which effectually deadens his ſole ambition, and with it his honeſt 
induſtry? Relying on the certainty of a proviſion againſt want, 
he relazes gradually tilb he fink into idleneſs: idleneſs leads to 
Profligacy: profligacy begets diſeaſes: andthe! vuretah becomes 
ami object of publie charity before he- has run half has courſe. 
Such are the genuine effects of tlie Engliſh tax for the «poor, un- 
Vol. II. F der 
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der a miſtaken notion of charity. There never was known in any 
country, a ſcheme for the poor more contradictory to ſound po- 
licy. Might it not have been foreſeen, that to a groveling crea» 
ture, who has no ſenſe of honour, and ſcarce any of ſhame; the 
certainty of maintenance would prove an irreſiſtible temptation to 
idleneſs and debauchery? The poor-houſe at Lyons contained o- 
riginally but forty beds, of which twenty only were occupied. 
The eight hundred beds it contains at preſent, are not ſufficient: 
for the poor who demand admittance. A premium is not more 
ſucceſsful in any caſe, than where it is given to promote idleneſs. 
A houſe for the poor was erected in a French village, the revenue 
of which, by economy, became conſiderable: | Upon a repreſen- 
tation by the curate of the pariſh, that more beds were neceſſary, 
the proprietor undertook the management. He ſold the houſe, 
with the furniture; and to every proper object of charity, he or- 
dered a moderate proportion of bread and beef. The poor and 
ſick were more comfortably lodged at home, than formerly in the 
poor-houſe. And. by that plan of management, the pariſh-poor- 
_ decreaſed, inſtead of increaſing, as at Lyons. How few Englith 
manufacturers labour the whole week, if the work of four or:five: 
days afford them maintenance? Is not this a demonſtration, 
that the malady of idleneſs is widely ſpred? In Briſtol, the pa- 
iſh- poor twenty years ago did not exceed four thouſand: at pre- 
ſent, they amount to more than ten thouſand. But as a malady, 
when left to itſelf, commonly effectuates its own cure; fo it will 
happen in this caſe: when, by prevailing” idlleneſs, every one 
without ſhame claims pariſn- charity, the burden will become in- 
tolerable, and the poor will be left to their ſhifts. 

The immoral effects of public charity are not confined to thoſe: 
who depend on it, but extend to their children: The conſtant | 
anxiety of a labouring man to provide for his children, endears 
chem to him. Being relieved of that anxiety by the tax for che 
| Poor, 
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Poor, his aſfection cools gradually, and he — at laſt perfectly 
indifferent about them, I heir independence, on n che other N 
weans them from their duty to him. And thus, affgetion be tween 
parent and child, which is the cornerrſtone of ſociety, is in a 
great meaſure obliterated among the labouring poor. In a plan 
publiſhed, by the Earl of Hilſborough, there is an article, obli- 
ging parents to maintain their indigent children, and 1 chilgren | 90 
maintain their indigent parents. Natural affection muſt indeed 
be at a low ebb, where ſuch a regulation is neceſſary: but it 1s ner 
ceſſary, atleaſt in London, where it is common to ſee men in go 
buſineis neglecting their aged and diſeaſed parents, for no better 
reaſon, than that the pariſh is bound to find them ak ES 
tenor, proh more. ur 
The immoral effects of public charity { pread ill wider.” lt fails 
not to extinguiſh the virtue of charity among the rich; who never 
think of giving charity, when the public undertakes bor all. In 
A ſcheme publiſhed by Mr Hay, one article is, to raiſe : a ſtock for 
the poor by voluntary contributions, and to make up the defi- 
ciency by a pariſh-tax. Will individuals ever contribute, when i it 
is not to relieve the poor, but to relieve the pariſh ? Every hoſpi- 
tal has a poor- box, which ſeldom produces any thing, *. The 
great comfort of, ſociety, is aſſiſtance in time of necd ;, and 1 Its firm- 
eſt cement is, the beſtowing and receiving kindly offices, eſpe- 
eially in diſtrefs. Now to unhinge or ſuſpend the exerciſe of cha- 
rity, by rendering it unneceſſary, relaxes every ſocial virtue, by 
ſupplanting the chief of them. The conſequence is diſmal: er- 
erciſe of benevolence ie nee is our ſureſt ee rd : againſt 
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the encroachments of ſelfiſhnels : if that guard be withdrawn, ſel- 
flhneſs will prevail, and become the ruling paſſion. In fact, the 
tax for; the poor has contributed eee Sod: 
groveling paſſion, | {a.con{picuous at preſent in England. 

- Engliſh authors who, turn their thoughts to the poor, akade 
heavy complaints of | decaying charity, and increaſing poverty: 
never once dreaming, that / theſe are the genuine effects of a 
legal proviſion for the poor; which on the one hand eradicates 
the virtue of charity, and on the other is a violent temptation 
to idleneſs. Wonderfully ill contrived mult the Enghih charity- 
laws be, when their conſequences are to ſap the foundation of vo- 
hantary charity; to-deprive the labouring poor of their chief com- 
fort, that of providing for themſelves and children; to relax mu- 
tual affection between parent and child; and to reward, inſtead 
of puniſhing, idleneſs and vice. Conſider whether a legal provi- 
ſion for the poor, be ſufficient to atone for ſo many evilss. 
No man had better opportunity than Fielding to be acquainted 
with the ſtate of the poor: let us liſten to him. That the poor 
are a very great burden, and even a nuiſance to the kingdom; 
that the laws for relieving their diſtreſſes, and reſtraining their 
vices, have not anſwered; and that they are at preſent very ill 
provided for, and much worſe governed, are truths. which e- 
very one will acknowledge. Every perſon who, hath property, 
muſt feel the weight of the tax that is levied for the poor; and 
every perſon, of, underſtanding, muſt ſee how abſurdly it is ap- 


, plied. So uſeleſs indeed is this heavy tax, and ſo wretched its diſ- 


5 poſition, that it is a queſtion, whether the poor or rich are actu- 
ally more diſſatisſied, ſince the ꝓlunder of the one ſerves ſo little 
to the real adxantage of the other; for while a million yearly is 

© naiſed among the rich; many of the poor are ſtarved; many more 
2 ee in want and miſery; of the reſt,, numbers are found 
© begging or pilfering in che ſtreets to - day, and to-morrow are 
| locked. 
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+ locked up in gaols and Bridewells, If we were to make a pro- 
greis through the outſſcirts of the metropolis, and look into the 
habitations of the poor, we ſhould there behold ſueh pictures 
aof human miſery, as muſt move the compaſſion of every heart 
that deſerves the name of human; What indeed muſt be his 
compoſition, who could ſee whole families in want of every 
« necelſary of life, oppreſſed with hunger; cold, *nakednefs, 
and filth; and with diſeaſes, the certain conſequence; of all 
+, theſe! The ſufferings indeed of the poor are leſs known-than 
** their miſdeeds; and therefore we are leſs apt to pity them. 
They ſtarve, and freeze, and rot, among themſelves; but they 
+. beg, and ſteal, and rob, among their betters. There ig nota 
e pariſh in the liberty of Weſtminſter, which doth 'n6t raiſt 
thouſands annually for the poor; and there is not a ſtreet in 
* that liberty, which doth not — on wy with beggars, and 

„ all night with thieves?” 2 20 1909 203 101 108) 
.-Phere is not a finple- "uw" to be en in Penfythankal Ow 
and idleneſs have got no footing in that happy country; and 
thoſe who ſuffer by misfortune, have their maintenance out of the 
public treaſury, But luxury and idleneſs cannot for ever be ex- 
cluded; and when they take place, this regulation will be as per- 
nicious in Penſylvania, as the poorsrates are in Britainn 

Of the many propofals that have been publifhed for 5 
the poor- laws, not one has pierced to the root of the evik None 
of rhe authors entertain the ſlighteſt doubt, of a legal proviſion 
being neceſſary, tho! all our diſtreſſes ariſe evidently from that 
very cauſe. Travellers complain, of being infeſted with an end- 
leſs number of beggars in every Engliſh town; a very different 
ſcene from hat they meet with in Holland or Switzerland. How 
would it ſurpriſe» chem to be told, that this! proceeds from an 0- 
verflow of charity in the good people! of Englands“ 
210 N are more tiek lh than thoſe of Charity: In Lon- 
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don, common proſtitutes are treated with ſingular humanity : 1 
hoſpital for them when pregnant, diſburdens them of their load, 
and nurſes them till they be again fit for buſineſs: another hoſpi- 
tal cuxes them of the venereal diſeaſe: and a third receives them 
wich open arms, when, inſtead of deſire, they become objects of 
averſion. Would not one imagine, that theſe hoſpitals have been 
erected for encouraging proſtitution? They undoubtedly have 
chat efſect, cho far from being intended. Mr Stirling, ſuperin- 
tendant of the Edinburgh poor- houſe, deſerves to be kept in per- 
-petual-remembrance, for a ſcheme he contrived to reform com- 
mon proſtitutes. A number of them were confined in a houſe f 
correction, on a daily allowance of three pence; and even part of 
that ſmall pittance was embezzled by the ſervants of the houſe. 
Pinching hunger did not reform their manners; for being abſo- 
lutely idle, they encouraged each other in vice, waiting impa- 
tiently for the hour of deliverance, Mr Stirling, with conſent of 
the magiſtrates, removed them to a clean houſe; and inſtead of 
money, which is apt to be ſquandered, appointed for each a pound 
of oat-meal daily, with ſalt, water, and fire for cooking. Relie- 
ved now from diſtreſs, they longed for comfort: what would they 
not give for milk or ale? Work, ſays he, will procure you 
plenty. To ſome who offered to ſpin, he gave flax and wheels, 
engaging to pay them half the price of their yarn, retaining the 
other half for the materials furniſhed. The ſpinners earned about 
nine pence weekly, a comfortable addlition to hat they had be- 
fore. The reſt undertook to ſpin, one after another; and before 
the end of the firſt quarter, they were all of them intent upon 
work. It was a branch of his plan, to ſet free ſuch as merited 
that favour; and ſome of them appeared ſo thoroughly reformed, 

28 co be in no danger of a relapſe. Abt ent gqro tb iwod 
Ihe ingenious, author of Ihe Police of Hrunce, who wrote in the 
year 4753, obſerves, that notwithſtanding the plentiful proviſion 
for 
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for the poor in that kingdom, mentioned above, there was aige-: 
neral complaint, of the increaſe of beggars and vagrants; and 
adds; that che French political writers, diſſatisfied with their own 
plan, had: preſented ſeveral memorials to the miniſtry, propoſing” 
to adopt the Engliſh parochial aſſeſſments; as greatly preferable. 
This is a curious fact; for at the very ſame time people in Lon- 
don, no leſs diſſatisfied with theſe aſſeſſments, were writing 
pamphlets in praiſe of the French hoſpitals, One thing is certain 
that no plan hitherto invented has given ſatis faction. Whether 
an n e at all wt e mere yr eee. 
ful! © E 55 y 97 5) GTNFTIONT] SIO 
ee bor dle cond that I have aa workhouſes mike: 
one article; to provide work for thoſe who are willing, and to 
make thoſe work who are unwilling. With reſpect to the former, 
men need never be idle in England for want of employment; and 
they always ſucceed the beſt at the employment they chuſe for 
themſelves. With reſpect to the latter, puniſhment will not com- 
pel a man to labour ſeriouſly: he may aſſume the appearance; 
but will make no progreſs; and the pretext of ſickneſs or weak- 
neſs is ever at hand for an excuſe- 2 _ u reg to make 
a man work ſeriouſſy, is fear of want; v1 % 300: 
A hoſpital for the-ficky for the n ne; for tlie matting; 
is an excellent eſtabliſhment ; being productive of good, without 
doing any harm. Such a hoſpital ſhould depend. partly on vo- 
buntary charity; to procure which a general conviction : of its be- 
ing well managed, is neceſſary. Hofpitals that have d ſufficient. 
fund of their own, and that have no eee on Wie good 
will of others, are commonly ill managed. I. OW? 
Lies there any objection againſt a Wworkhouſe, FR . tG 1A 
bour deſtitute orphans, and begging' children? It is am article in 
'MrHay's-planz7 that tile workhouſe' ſhould rehieve poor fimflits of 
. children above tliree. This Ras an entieifig app 
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but is unſound at bottom. Children require the tenderneſs of a mo- 
ther, during the period of infantine diſeaſes; and even after that 
period, they are far from being ſafe in the hands of mercenaries, 
who ſtudy nothing but their on eaſe and intereſt, Would it not 
be better, to diſtribute ſmall ſums from time to time among poor 
families overburdened with children, ſo as to relieve them from fa - 
mine, not from labour ? And with refpect to orphans ard begging 
children, I incline to think, that it would be a more ſalutary mea- 
ſure, to encourage mechanicks, manufacturers, and farmers a- 
bove all, to educate ſuch children. | A premium for each, the 
half in hand, and the other half when they can work for therh- 
ſelves, would be a proper encouragement; The beſt- regulated or- 
phan r hoſpital Lam acquainted with, is that of Edinburgh. Or- 
phans are taken in from every corner, provided only they be not 
under the age of ſeven, nor above that of twelve: under ſeven; 
they are too tender for a hoſpital; above twelve, their relations 
can find, employment for them. Beſide the being taught to read 
and write, they are carefully inſtructed in ſome * that n af- 
ford them comfortable ſubſiſtence. | 1 

No man ever called in queſtion the utility af be marine. focien 
ty; which will reflect honour on the members as long as we 
have a navy to protect us: they deſerve a rank above that of gar- 
tered knights. That inſtitution is the nobleſt exertion of W 
and patriotiſm, that ever was known in any country. 

A fort of hoſpital for ſervants who for twenty years have ae 
fully adhered to the ſame maſter, would be much to my taſte; 
with a few adjoining acres for a kitchen- garden. The fund for 
purchaſing, building, and maintenance, muſt be raiſed by con- 
tribution; and none but the contributors thould be entitled to of- 
fer ſervants to the houſe. By ſuch encouragement, a malady 
would be remedied, - that of wandering from maſter to maſter. for 
better wages, or eaſier ſervice, which _ fails to corrupt ſer- 
vants. 
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labour. A number of virtuous. men —— 
their days in comfort; and the proſpect of attaining a ſettlernent 
ſo agreeable, would form excellent ſervants. How advantagedus 
would fuch-a hoſpital prove to huſbandry in particular?! 
Of all the miſchiefs that have been engendereil by over-Anviety 
about the poor, none have proved mord fatal than foundling- h- 
ſpitals. They tend to cool affection for children, ſtill more effee= 
tually than the Engliſh pariſh- charity. At every occaſional pinen 
for food, away goes a child to the hoſpital; and parental raffte= 
tion among the lower ſort turns fo languid, chat many who are 
in no. pinch; felieve themſelves of trouble by the fame thernbe 
It is affirmed, that of the children born annually in Paris, about 
a third part are ſent to the foundling-hoſpital. The Paris ala- 
naek for the year 1768, mentions, that there were baptized 18, 56 
infants; of whom the foundling-hoſpital received 7662 F. Te 
proportion originally was much leſs; but vice creeps on with a fwift 
pace. How enormous muſt be the degeneracy ef the Päriſian 
populace, and their want of parental affectio?n?n?n m7 
Let us next turn to infants ſhut up in this Hoſpital. Of all aw 
nimals, infants of the human race are the weakeſt: they require 
a mother's affection to guard them againſt numberleſs diſeaſtes 
and accidents; a wiſe appointment of Providence to conntct pa- 
reits and children in the ſtricteſt union. In a founding hofpi- 
tal there is no fond mother to watch over her tender babes and 
the hireling nürſe has no fondneſs but for her own little profit. 
Need we any other cauſe for the deſtruction of infants in a found 
ling-hoſpital, much greater in proportion than of thoſe under the 
care of à mother And yet there'hs another? Cauſe etually po- 
tant, vhich is corrupted” nir What Hanway obſerves upon pas 
riſh-workhouſes,-| is Ree a founilling - hofpital. 
2 II. a 60 To 
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To attempt, ſays he, to nouriſh an infant in a workhouſe, 
here a nuinber of nurſes are congregated into one room, and 
© -confequently the air become putrid, I wilt pronounce, from in- 
* timate knowledge of the ſubject, to be but a ſmall remove 
from ſlaughter; for the child muſt die. Down then with found - 
ling-hoſpitals, more noxious than peſtilence or famine. An in- 
fant expoſed at the door of a dwelling-houſe, muſt be taken up: 
but in that caſe, which ſeldom happens, the infant has a better 
chance for life with a hired nurſe than in a hoſpital; and a chance 
perhaps little worſe, bad as it is, than with an unnatural mo- 
ther. I approve not indeed of a quarterly payment to ſuch a 
nurſe: would it net do better to furniſh her bare maintenance 
for three years; and if the child be alive at that time, e her 
2 handſome addition ? 

A houſe of correction is neceſſary . * — 
not to the preſent eſſay, which concerns maintenance of the poor, 
not puniſhment of vagrants. I ſhall only by the way borrow. a 
thought from Fielding, that faſting is the proper puniſhment. of 
profligacy, not any puniſhment that is attended with ſhame, Pu- 
niſhment, he obſerves, that deprives a man of all ſenſe of * 
never will contribute to make him virtuous. . ici) 

_ Charity-ſchools might have been proper, hon few. could. — 
and fewer write; but theſe arts are now ſo common, that in moſt 
families children may be taught to read at home, and to write in 
a private ſchool at little expence. Chaxity- ſchools at preſent, are 
more hurtful than beneficial: young perſons who continue there 
labour, and too proud for ordinary labour. Knowledge is a dan- 
gerous acquiſition to the labouring poor: the more of it that is 
poſſeſſed by a ſhepherd, a ploughman, or any drudge, the leſs fic 
ted is he to labour with content. The only plauſible argument for 
a ene is, That children of ee poor are 
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_ © taught there the principles of religion and of morality; which they 
e cannot acquire at home, The argument would be invincible, 
if without education we could have no hnomledge of theſt prin- 
ciples. But Providence has not left man in a ſtate ſo imperfedt: 
the principles of theology and of morality are ſtamped on his 
heart; and none can be ignorant of them, who attend to their 
own perceptions. Education is indeed of ufe to ripen ſuch 
perceptions; and it is of ſingular we to thoſe who hate time 
for reading and thinking: but education in a charity- ſchool is ſo 
flight, as to render it doubtful, whether it be not more hurtful 
by foſtering lazineſs, chan advantageous by conveying inſtruction. 
The natural impreſſions of rehigion and morality, if not obſcured 
by vitious habits, are ſufficient for good conduct: preſerve a man 
from vice by conſtant labour, and he will not be deficient in his 
duty either to God or to man. Heſiod, an ancient and reſpectable 
poer, ſays, that God hath placed labour as a guard to virtue; More 
integrity accordingly will be found among a number ef indu- 
„ r at — 1 E -- the ſame min 
any other claſs. ITE. io 
1 9 Wanne ann thugs: to n 
neſs. Chief Juſtice Hale ſays,” That prevention of poverty and 
<« ;dleneſs would do more good than all the gibbets, whipping- 
© poſts, and gaols in the kingdom.“ In that W 
houſes ought to be heavily taxed; as well as horſe-racing; coc 
fighting, and all meetings that encourage idleneſs. The admit- 
ting low people to vote for members of parliament, is a ſource of 
idleneſs, corruption, and poverty. * ſame privilege is ruinous 
to every ſmall partament-borough.- Nor have I any difficulty to 
pronounce, that the admitting the populace to vote in the election 
of a miniſter, a frequent practice in Scotland, 15 produktive of che 
fame pernicious effects. 7ino ad 391005 d1iw. õ˖ o d ai bai 
What then is to be che reſult of the foregoing enquiry ? Is it 
from defect of invention that a good legal eſtabliſhment for the 
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poor is not yet diſcovered? or is ĩt impracticable to make any legal 
eſtabliſhment chat is not fraught with corruption? I incline to the 
latter, for the following reaſons, no leſs obvious than fohd; That in 
4 legal eſtabliſhiment for the poor, no diſtinction can be made be- 
tween virtue and vice; and conſequently that every ſuch eſta- 
bliſhment muſt be a premium for idleneſs. And where is the ne- 
ceſſity, after all, of any public eſtabliſhment? By what unhappy 
prejudice have people been led to think, that the Author of our 
nature, ſo beneficent to his favourite man in every other reſpect, 
has abandoned the indigent to famine and death, if municipal law 
interpoſe not? We need but inſpect the human heart to be con- 
vinced, that perſons in diſtreſs are his peculiar care. Not only 
has lie made it our duty to afford them relief, but has ſuperadded 
the paſſion of pity to enforce the performance of that duty. This 
branch of our nature fulfils in perfection all the falutary purpoſes 
of charity, without admitting any one of the deplorable evils that 
a legal proviſion is fraught with. The contrivance, at the ſame 
time, is extremely ſimple: it leaves to every man the objects as 
well as meaſure of his charity. No man eſteems it a duty to re- 
lieve wretches reduced to, poverty by idleneſs and profligacy: they 
move not our pity; nor do they expect any good from us. Wiſe- 
ly therefore is it ordered by Providence, that charity ſhould in e- 
very reſpect be voluntary, to 2 the idle and een from 
„ r een CASH UB 
This plan is in many reſpects excellent. The exerciſe of chart 
ty, when free from compulſion, is extremely pleaſant. The plea- 
ſure, it is true, is ſcarce felt where charity is rendered unneceſſa- 
ry by municipal law; but were that law laid aſide, the gratifica- 
tion of pity would become one of our ſweeteſt pleaſures. Chari- 
ty, like other affections, is envigorated by exerciſe, and no leſs 
enfeebled by diſuſe. Providence withal hath ſcattered benevo- 
lence a among the ſons of men with a liberal hand: and notwith- 
an ſtanding 
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ſtanding the obſtruction of municipal law, ſeldom is there found 
one ſo obdurate, as to reſiſt the impulſe of compaſſion; hen u 
proper object is preſented. In a well regulated governinent, pro- 
moting induſtry and virtue, the perſons who need charity are not 
many; and ſuch perſons * _— Reeve fg Kr uy on MT ns 
rity of their neiglhbours. 1051 111 

At may, at alretifarubcritne)iles: boldly waa; * eee 
need charity, would be more comfortably provided for by the plan 
of Providence, than by any legal eſtabliſhment. Creatures, loath- 
ſome by diſeaſe or naſtineſs, affect the air in a poor-houſe, and 
have little chance for life, without more care and kindlineſs, 
than can be hoped from ſervants, rendered callous by continual 
ſcenes. of miſery. Conſider, on the other hand, the conſequen+ 
ces of voluntary charity, equally agreeable to the giver and re- 
ceiver. The kindly connection it forms between them, grows 
ſtronger and ſtronger by reiteration; and ſquallid poverty, far 
from being an obſtruction, excites a degree of pity, proportioned 
to the diſtreſs. It may happen for a wonder, that an indigent per- 
ſan is overlooked ; but for one who will ſulfer by ſuch nn mul- 
titudes ſuffer by compelled charity. oil 
Bat what I inſiſt on with peculiar atisfaction is, eee e, 
charity is an illuſtrious ſupport to virtue. Indigent virtue can 
never fail of relief, becauſe it never fails to enflame compaſſion. 
Indigent vice, on the contrary, raiſes indignation more chan; pi- 
ty (a); gia therefore can haye little proſpect of relief. What a 
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neighbours. / No fewer however than ſeventy thoufand' mendicant friars live There 
upoti voluntary charity; and I have not heard that any one of them ever died of 
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glorious encitement to induſtry and virtue, and how difcouraging 
to idleneſs and vice! Lamentable it is, that fo beautiful x ſtruc- 
ture ſhould be razed to the ground by municipal law, which,” in 
providing for the poor, makes no diſtinction between virtue and 
vice. The execution of the poor-laws would indeed be impracti- 
cable, were ſuch a diſtinction attempted by enquiring into the 
conduct and character of every pauper. Where are judges to be 
found who will patiently follow out ſuch a dark and intricate ex- 
piſcation? To accompliſh the taſk, a man r abandon every 
other concern. 

In the firſt Engliſh ſtatutes mentioned Ab the neee ap- 
pear carefully to have avoided compulſory charity: every mea- 
fare for promoting voluntary charity was firſt try'd, before the 
fatal blow was ſtruck, empowering pariſh-officers to impoſe a tax 
for the poor. The legiſlature certainly did not foreſee the bane- 
ful conſequences : but how came they not to fee that they were 
diſtruſting Providence, declaring i in effect, that the plan eſtabliſh- 
ed by our Maker for the poor, is inſufficient? Many are the mu- 
nicipal laws that enforce the laws of nature, by additional re- 
wards and puniſhments ; but it was ſingularly bold to aboliſh 
the natural law of charity, by eſtabliſhing a legal tax in its ſtead. 
Men will always be mending: what a confuſed jumble do they 
make, when they attempt to mend the laws of Nature! Leave 
Nature to her own operations: ſhe underſtands them the beſt. 

Few regulations are more plauſible than what are political; and 
yet few are more deceitful. An ingenious writer makes the fol- 
lowing obſervations upon the 43? Eliſ. eſtabliſning a mainte- 
nance for the poor. Laws have been enacted in many other 
* countries, which have puniſhed the idle beggar, and exhorted 
the rich to extend their charity to the poor: but it is peculiar 
„to the humanity of England, to have made their ſupport a mat- 

ter of obligation and neceſſity on the more wealthy. The Eng- 
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* liſh ſeem to be the firſt nation in Europe in ſcience, arts, and 
arms: they likewiſe are poſſeſſed of the freeſt and moſt perfect 
* of conſtitutions, and che bleſſings conſequential. to that free - 
* dom, If virtues in an individual are ſametimes ſuppoſed to be 
<« rewarded in this world, I do not think it too preſumptuous to 
++ ſuppoſe, that national virtues may likewiſe meet with their re- 
© ard. England hath, to its peculiar. honour, not only made 
their poor free, but hath provided a certain and; ſolid eſtabliſhs 
ment to prevent their neceſſities and indigence, when they a- 
„ riſe from what the law calls the act of God: and are not theſe 
e beneficent and humane attentions to the miſeries of our fellow- 
creatures, the firſt of thoſe poor pleas which we are capable of 
40 offering, in behalf of our imperfections, to an all-wiſe and 
© merciful Creator! To this writer, who ſhows more zeal than 
knowledge, I oppolſe another, . whoſe reflections are more rational, 
In England, there is an act of the legiſlature, obliging every 

« pariſh to maintain its own poor. Scarce any man living, who 
« has not (erm tho eiecks of chis law, bur muſt.approve/of ib 5 amd 
« yer ſuch are its effects, that the ſtreets of London are filled 
vith objects of miſery beyond what is ſeen in any other city. 
* The labouring poor, depending on this law to be provided in 
{© ſickneſs and old age, are little ſolicitous to ſave, and become 
40 habitually profuſe. The principle of charity is eſtabliſhed by 
* Providence in the human heart, for relieving thoſe who are diſ- 
e abled to work for themſelves. And if the labouring poor had 
* no dependence but on the principle of charity, they would be 
* more religious; and if they were influenced by religion, they 
% would be leſs abandoned in their behaviour. Thus this ſeem- 
ing good act turns to a national evil: there is more diſtreſs a- 
6 mong the; poor in London than, any where in Europe; and 
oy. More drunkenneſs both in, males men erer ft 270 ho nl 


{«) Author of Angeloni's letters. gilde to 188 
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I am aware, that during the reign of Eliſabeth, ſome com- 
pulſion might be neceſſary to preſerve the poor from ſtarving. 
Henry VIII. had ſequeſtered all the hoſpitals, a hundred and ten 
in number, and ſquandered their revenus ; he had/alfo demoliſh- 
ed all the abbeys. By theſe means, the poor were reduced to a mi- 
ſerable condition; eſpecially as private charity, for want of exer- 
ciſe, was at a low ebb. That critical juncture required indeed 
help from the legiſlature: and a temporary proviſion for the poor 
- would have been a proper meaſure; ſo contrived as not to ſuper- 
ſede voluntary charity, but rather to promote it. Unlucky it is 
for England, that ſuch a meaſure was overlooked; but Queen E- 
n labeth and her parliaments had not the talent of foreſeeing con- 
ſequences without the aid of experience. A perpetual tax for the 
poor was impoſed, the molt pernicious tax that ever was . 
in any country. 

With reſpect to the preſent times, the 8 now given pleads 
a aboliſhing at once a legal proviſion for the poor. It may 
be taken for granted, that charity is in England not more vigo- 
rous at preſent, than it was in the days of Eliſabeth, Would our 

miniſtry but lead the way, by ſhowing ſome zeal for a reforma- 
tion, expedients would probably be invented, for ſupporting the 
poor, without unhinging voluntary charity. The following ex- 
pedient is propoſed, merely as a ſpecimen. Let a tax be impoſed 
by parliament on every pariſh for their poor, variable in propor- 
tion to the number; but not to exceed the half of what is neceſ- 
ſary; and directing the landholders to make up quarterly, a hiſt 
of the names and condition of ſuch perſons as in their opinion 
need charity; with an eſtimate of what each ought to have week- 
ly. The public tax makes the half, and the other half is to be 
raiſed by voluntary contribution. To prevent colluſion, the roll 
of che poor, and their weekly appointment, with a ſubſcription of 
gentlemen for their. part of the ſum, ſhall be examined by the 
8 juſtices 
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* peace at a quarterly meeting; who, on receiving ſatiſ- 
faction, muſt order the ſum ariſing from the public tax to be diſ- 
ſtributed among the poor contained in the roll, according to the 
eftimate of the landholders. As the public fund lies dead till the 
ſubſcription is completed, it is not to be imagined, that any 
gentleman will ſtand out: it would be a public imputation on his 
character. Far from apprehending any deficiency, confident I 
am, chat every gentleman would conſider it as honourable to con- 
tribute largely. This agreeable work muſt be blended with what 
is rather diſagreeable, that of excluding from the roll every pro- 
fligate, male or female. If that rule be followed out with a 
proper degree of ſeverity,” the innocent poor will diminiſſi daily; 
ſo as in time to be ſafely left upon nm mn "withournd- 
_ceflity'of any tax. r 
But muſt miſerable wretches, reduced to poverty by ie idleneſs or 
intemperance, be, in a Chriſtian country, abandoned to difeaſes 
and famine? lt is this very argument, ſhallow as it is, that 
has corrupted the induſtry of England, and reduced multitudes 
to diſeaſes and famine. Thoſe who are able to work, may be 
locked up in a houſe of correction, to be fed with bread and wa- 
ter; but with liberty of working for themſelves. And as for the 
remainder, their caſe is not deſperate, when they have acceſs to 
ſuch tender-hearted perſons as are more eminent for pity than for 
principle. If by neglect or overſight any happen to die of want, 
the example will tend more to Annen nen . l 
ee ee Kiablog he 1 gutt uD bas vii 
Even at the hazard of loſing a few lives by hate or overſight, 
common begging ought abſolutely to be prohibited. The moſt 
profligate, are the moſt impudent, and the moſt expert at feigning 
_ diſtreſs. If begging be indulged to any, all will raſh into the pu- 
blic : idlers are fond of that wandering» and indolent fort of life 
and there is no temptation. to idleneſs more ſueceſsful, than liberty 
Vol. II. H | to 
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to beg. Ia order to be relieved from common beggars, it has been 
propofld, to fine thoſe who give chem altes. Little penetration 
mult they have, to Whom tlie infufficienicy' of Tack à remedy is 

not palpable. It is eaſy to give alms without being ſeen; and 
compaſſion will extort alms, even at the hazard of ſuffering for it; 
not to mention, that every one in ſuch a eaſe will avoid the o- 
dious character of an informer. The following remedy is ſuggeſt- 
ed, as what probably may anſwer better. An officer muſt be ap- 
pointed in every pariſh, with a competent ſalary, for apprehend- 
ing and carrying to the workhouſe every ſtrolling beggar; un- 
der che penalty of loſing his office, with what falary is due to 
him, if any beggar be found ſtrolling four and twenty hours af- 
ter the fact comes to his knowledge. In the workhoufe ſuch beg- 
gars ſhall be fed with bread and water for a Jy; bur with mn 
of working for themſelves. | 


I declare reſolutely againſt a Fs es tax for the Poor. / But if 
there muſt be ſuch a tax, I know of none leſs ſubverſive of ' indus 


ſtry and morals, than that eſtabliſhed in Scotland, obliging the 
landholders in every pariſh to meet at ſtated times, in order to 
provide a fund for the poor; but leaving the objects of their cha- 
rity, and the meaſure, to their own humanity and diſcretion. In 
this plan, there is no encroachment on the natural duty of cha- 
rity, but only that the minority muſt ſubmit to the opinion of the 
majority. 

In large towns, where the character and circumſtances of the 
Poor are not ſo well known as in country-pariſhes, the following 
variation is propoſed. Inſtead of landholders, who are proper in 
country-pariſhes, let there be in each town-pariſh a ſtanding com- 
mittee, to be choſen by the proprietors of houſes, the third part to 
be changed annually. This committee, with the miniſter, make up 
a liſt of ſuch as deſerve charity, adding an eſtimate of what, with 
their own labour, may be ſufficient for each of them, The mi- 

niſter, 
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niſter, with one or two of the committee, carry about this liſt to 
every family that can afford charity, ſuggeſting what may he pr 
per for each to contribute. This liſt, with an addition of the fac 
contributed or promiſed by each houſeholder, muſt be affixed on 
the principal door of the pariſni- church, to honour the contribu- 
tors, and to inform the poor of the proviſion. made for them, 
Some ſuch mode may probably be effectual, without tranſgreſſing 
the bounds of voluntary charity. But if any one obſtinately re- 
fuſe to- contribute after ſeveral applications, che committee at their 
diſcretion may tax him. If it be the poſſeſſor who declines con- 
tributing, the tax muſt be laid upon . e relief againſt 
his landlord. * 2113 o: 290 vs it III 
In great towns, the poor, who aa to * N from 
begging, are leſs known than in country- pariſhes. And among a 
croud of inhabitants, it is eaſier for an individual to eſcape the 
eye of the public, when he with-holds charity, than in country- 
pariſhes. Both defects will be remedied by the plan above pro- 
poſed.: it will bring to light, in great cities, the poor who de- 
ſerve charity; and it will _ to . every eur Who . 
holds N co ot gens | bog 
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IN all ages an opinion ſeems to have been prevalent, that; a 
great city is a great evil, and that a capital may be too great 
for the ſtate, as a head may be for the body. Conſidering how- 
ever the yery ſhallow reaſons that have been given for this opi- 
nion, it ſhould ſeem to be but ſlightly founded. There are ſeveral 
ordinances limiting the extent of Paris, and prohibiting” new 
buildings beyond the preſcribed bounds ; the firſt of which is by 
Henry II. ann. 1549. Theſe ordinances have been renewed from 
time to time, down to the 1672, in which year there is an edict of 
Louis XIV. to the ſame purpoſe. The reaſons aſſigned are, Firſt, 
© That by enlarging the city, the air would be rendered unwhole- 
* ſome. Second, That cleaning the ſtreets would prove a great ad- 
« qitional labour. Third, That adding to the number of inhabi- 
“ tants would raiſe the price of proviſions, of labour, and of ma- 
„ nufactures. Fourth, That ground would be covered with 
„buildings inſtead of corn, which might hazard a ſcarcity, 
* Fifth, That the country would be depopulated by the deſire 
&* that people have to reſort to the capital. And, laſtly, That the 
12 difficulty of governing ſuch numbers would by: an N 
ment to robbery and murder 
"Theſe teafons for confining tlie city of Paris within certain 


bounds are wonderfully ſhallow.” The moſt important of them 
conclude 
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conclude juſtly againſt permitting an increaſe of inhabitants: the 
| ſecond and fourth conelude only againſt enlarging the city; and 
theſe, at the beſt, are trifling. The firſt reaſon urged againſt en- 
larging the city, is a ſolid reaſon for enlarging it, ſuppoſing the 
numbers to be limited; for to prevent crouding is an excellent 
preventive of unwholeſome air. Paris, with the ſame number 
of inhabitants that were in the days of the fourth Henry, pogu- 
pies thrice the ſpace, much to the health as well xs fort of the 


inhabitants. Had the ordinances mentioned been made effectual, 


the houſes in Paris muſt all have been built, like thoſe in the old 
town, ſtory above ſtory, aſcending to the ſky like the tower 
Babel. Before the great fire anno 1666, the plague was freq 

in London; but by widening the ſtreets, and enlarging he; hou- 
ſes, there — not ſince been known in that great city, any conta- 
gious diſtemper that deſerves the name of a plague. The third, 
fifth, and laſt reaſons, conclude againſt permitting any addition S 
the number of inhabitants; but canclude nothing againſt enlar- 
ging the town. In a word, the meaſure adopted in theſe ord1- 
-nances has little; or no tendency to correct the evils. complained 
of; and infallibly would enflame the chief of them. The mea- 
ſure that ought to have been adopted, is i limit the number of 
inhabitants, not the extent of the town. 201 85 

Queen Eliſabeth of England, copying che French ordinances, 


5 a proclamation a#ns, 1602, prohibiting. any new, buildings | 


within three miles of London, The preamble is in the e following 
words: That foreſeeing che great and manifold i inconygni encies 
and miſchiefs which daily grow, and are likely to increaſe in 


the city and ſuburbs of London, by confluence of people. to in- 
habit the ſame, not only by reaſon that ſuch multitudes can 

66 hardly be governed to ſerve God; and obey, hen Majeſty, with- 
+ out cnſlituting un addition of pew officers, jand enlarging-heir 
2 n but alſo can hardly he provided of food. and other 


& necellaries 


*© neceſlaries; at a reaſonable price; and-finally, that as ſuch mul- 
*- titndes-of- people, many of them poor, who muit live by beg- 
ging, or worſe means, are heaped up together, and in a ſort 
fſmothered, with many children and ſervants, in one houſe or 
+ ſmalÞþ tenement ; it muſt needs follow, if any plague or other 
** univerſal ſickneſs come amongſt them, that it would preſently 
+. ſpread through the whole N eee 14 
parts of the realm.“ i: 3346 Dr n::4r borauit-285 
There appears no deeper 1 — 
in the French ordinances. The fame error is obſervable in both, 
which is the limiting the extent of the town, inſtead of limiting 
the number of inhabitants. Frue it is indeed, that the regulation 
would have a better eſſect in London than in Paris. As ſtone is 
in plenty about Paris, houſes there may be carried to a very great 
height; and are actually ſo carried in the old toum: but there 
being no ſtone about London, the houſes formerly were built of | 
timber, now of brick; materials too frail for a lofty edifice. . 
Proceeding to particulars, the firſt objection, which is han: 
pence of governing a great multitude; conchudes againſt the num- 
bers, not againſt the extent of the city. At the ſame” time, the 
objection is at beſt doubtful in point of fact. Tho! vices abound 
in a great city, requiring the ſtricteſt attention of the magiſtrate; 
yet with a well- regulated police, it is much leſs expenſive to go- 
vern 600,000 in one city, than the ſame number in ten different 
cities. The ſecond objection, viz. the high price of proviſions, 
ſtrikes only againſt numbers, not extent. Beſide, whatever might 
have been the caſe in the days of Eliſabeth, when agriculture and 
internal commerce were in their infancy; there are at preſent not 
many towns in England, where a temperate man may live cheaper 
than in London. The hazard of contagious diſtempers, which is 
the third objection, is an invincible argument againſt limiting 
the'e extent of a great town. It is mentioned above, that from the 
year 
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year 1666, when the ſtreets were widened, and the houſes enlar- 
ged, London has never been once viſited: by che plague-. If the 
proclamation had taken effect, tile houſes muſt have been ſo 
crouded upon each other, and the ſtreets ſo contracted, as to have 
oceafioned e _ more frequently than before the er 
16606. T i: Ache gt Hiking 
The et hs Quecits s immediate {ucceſſors were ee 
clear-ſighted than ſhe and her miniſters were. In the year 1624. 4 
King James iſſued a proclamation ' againſt building in London up- 
on new foundations. Charles I. iſſued two proclamations to the 
lame purpoſe; one in the year 1625; and one in the year 1630. 
The progreſs of political knowledge has unfolded many bad ef- 
fects of a great city, more weighty than any urged in theſe pro- 
clamations. The firſt I ſhall mention is, that people. born and 
bred in a great city are commonly weak and effeminate. Vege« 


cus (a) obſerving, that men bred to huſbandry make the bheſt ſol- 


diers, adds what follows. Interdum tamen neceſſitas exigit, et- 
iam urbanos ad arma compelli: qui ubi nomen dedere mili- 
te tiæ, primum lahorare, deeurrere, portare pondus, et ſolem 


pulveremque ferre, condiſcant; parco victu utantur et ruſtico; 


* interdum ſub divo, interdum ſub papilionibus, commoremtur 
72 Tunc demum ad uſum erudiantur armorum: et fi longior ex- 
peditio emergit, in angariis plurimum detinendi ſunt, procul- 
9 1 habendi a civitatis illecebris: ut eo modo, et corporibus 

eorum nn et animis . The luxury of a great city 
gin 1999) DH ehh Jon efdinni Huss ae 
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I — 4 But fometimes there i is a neceffity for a arming the townſpeople, N callin 
4 them out t6 ſetvice. WH this is the cafe; i düght' to be the by "Care, to eil 


< are them to labour; to march thed/up and down che touhtsy;| to Wake then 


« carry heavy burdens, and to harden, 2 againſt the weather Their food 
* | « {hould 
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deſcends from the higheſt to the loweſt, infecting all ranks of men; 
and there is littie opportunity in it for ſuch exerciſe as renders. the 
body vigorous and robuſt. This is a; phyſical/ Shjection againſt 
a great City! : the next regards morality. Virtue is exerted chiefly 
in reſtraint: vice, in giving freedom to deſire. Moderation and 
ſelf- command form a character the moſt ſuſceptible of virtue: ſu- 
the moſt liable to vice. Lo vices, pilfering for example, or ly- 
ing; draw few or no imitators; but vices, that indicate a ſoul a- 
hove reſtraint, fail not to produce admirers. Where a man boldly 
truggles againſt unlawful reſtraint, he is juſtly applauded and imi- 
tated; and the vulgar are not apt to diſtinguiſh nicely between law- 
il and unlawful reſtraint ;..che boldneſs is viſible, and they, pierce 
no deeper. It is the unruly boy, full of animal ſpirits, who at 
public ſchool is admired and imitated; not the virtuous and mo- 
deſt. Vices accordingly that ſhow ſpirit, are extremely infec- 
tious 3 virtue very little. Hence the corruption of a great city, 
which increaſes more and more in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants. But it is ſufficient here barely to mention that ob- 
jection; becauſe it has been much inſiſted on in ne Ms 
of this work. | = F hide 

The 3 bad effects. . 8 of a 1 Suh A 
great town is a profelled enemy to the free circulation-of money. 
The current coin is accumulated in the capital: and diſtant pro- 
vinces r ſink into idleneſs; for en ar. ner 1 
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c /ſhould be* coarſe and ſcanty, and they ſhould be habituated to ali alternately 
ein their tents, and in the open air. Then is che time to inſtruct them in the ex- 
« ercife of their arms. If the expedition i is a diſtant one, they ſhould be chiefly 
40 _ employ'd i in the lations of poſts or expreſſes, : and removed as much as poſſible 
« from the dangerous Ane! that abound in large Ader! that thus they may 
10 "be B it boi 0 en 2nmid 
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arts nor manufactures can flouriſh; Thus hep clad leſs and les 
activity, in proportion commonly to the diſtases Rehn che caßk- 
ved beſide, chat as horſes in a great eity muſt be provided with pro- 


vender from a diſtance, the country is robbed of its dung fort the 


benefit of the rich fields round the city. But as manure laid up- 
or land is of more advantage to the farmer than upon what: 
is already highly improved, che depriving diſtant parts of manure 
is a loſs to the country in general. Nor is this all: The dung of 
an extenſive city, che bulk of it at leaſt, is ſo remote from the 
fields to which it muſt be carried, chat the e of un 
ſwallows uß cue profit. WEL gf Tt I hip (ban 
Another bad effect of deim mich 10 the capital is, to 
raiſe there the price of labour; and the temptation of high wages, 
making every one flock to the capital, robs the country of its 
beſt hands. And is they cho reſort to the capital are commotily- 
vöung people, whb remove as foon as they are fit for work,” diſtant 
provinces are burdened with mim without" 'reapitig 
any benefit by their labour. wh | £1nidedr; 
Hut or all, the moſt deplorable effect of a 1 a is the pre- 
venting of population, by ſhortening the lives of its -inh#bitarith; 
Does à capital fel in proportion to the numbers chat ate dralned 
from the country? Far from it. The air of à populots city is 
infected by multitudes crouded together; and people there TIL 
dom make but the uſual time of life. With feſpect to London 


in particular, the fact is but too well aſcertained. The burials in 


char immenſe city greatly exceed the births: the difference ſome 
affirm to be no leſs than ten thouſand yearly: by the moſt moderate 
computation, not under ſeven, or ei ight. theufand. As London is 
far from being on the gecline, t the conſumption of ſo "many | Ihha- 
bitants muſt be ſupplied from: the country; and the annual 
ſupply amounts probably to a greater number than were needed 


annually for recruiting our armies and navies in the late war with 


Vol. II. 1 France. 
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France. If ſo, London is a greater enemy to population, than a 
bloody war would. be, ſuppoſing it even to be perpetual. W What | 
an enormous tax is, Britain, thus ſubjected to, for ſupporting her 
capital! The rearing and educating yearly tor London 7 or 8000 
perſons, require an immenſe ſum. 
In Paris, if the bills of mortality can be — on, che births 
De: nearly equal, being each, of them about 1 909 
yearly; and according to that computation, Paris ſhould need no 
recruits from the country. But in that city, the bills of mortali- 
ty cannot be depended on for burials. It is there univerſally the 
practice of high and low, to have their infants nurſed in the 
country, till they be three years of age; and conſequently thoſe 
Who die before that age, are not inliſted. What Proportion. theſe 
bear to the whole is uncertain, But a gueſs may be made from 
ſuch as die in London; which are computed to be one half of 
the whole that die (a). Now giving the utmoſt allowance for the 
bealthineſs of the country above that of a town, Paris children 
that die in the country before the age of three, cannot be brought 
ſo low as a third of thoſe that die. On the other hand, the Lon- 
don bills of mortality are leſs to be depended on for births than 
for burials. None are inhited but infants baptized by clergymen 
of the Engliſh church; and the numerous, children of Papiſts, 
Diſſenters, and other ſectaries, are left out of the accaunt. Up- 
on the whole, the difference between the births and burials in Pa- 
ris and in London, is much leſs than it appears to be on compa- 
ring the bills of mortality of theſe two cities. a1 We ee 
At the ſame time, giving full allowance for children asg are 
not brought into the London bills of mortality, there is the high- 
eſt probability that a greater number of children are born in Pa- 
ris than in London; and conſequently that the former requires 
fewer recruits from the country than *. Tb In Earls, dome- 
(a) See Dr Price, p. 362. 5 1971 T u © 11579 
{tic 
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ſtic ſervants are encouraged to marry : they are obſerved to be 
more ſettled than when bachelors, and more attentive to their du- 
ty. In London, fuch 1 marriages are diſtouraged, as rendering a 
ſervant more attentive to his own family, than to that of his maſter. - 
But a ſervant attentive to his own family, will not, for his on 
ſake, neglect that of his maſter. At any rate, is he not more to 
de depended on, than a ſervant who continues à bachelor? What 
can be expected of idle and pampered bachelors, but debauchery 
and every ſort of corruption? Nothing reſtrains them from ab- 
ſolute profligacy, but the eye of the maſter, who for that reaſon 
is their averſion not their love. If the poor-laws: be named the 
folio of corruption, bichelor-ſervants 3 in London may well be con- 
fidered as a large appendix. And this attracts the eye to the 
poor-laws, which indeed make the chief difference between Pa- 
ris and London, with reſpect to the preſent point. In Paris, cer- 
tain funds are eſtabliſhed for the poor, the yearly produce of 
which admits but a limited number. As that fund is always pre- 
occupied, the low people who are not on the liſt, have little on no 
proſpect of bread, but from their on induſtry; and to the indu- 
ſtrious, marriage is in a great meaſure neceſſary. In London, a 
pariſh is taxed in proportion to the number of its poor; and eve- 
ry perſon who is pleaſed to be idle, is entitled to maintenante. 
Moſt things thrive by encouragement, and idleneſs above all. 
Certainty of maintenance, renders the low people in England idle 
and profligate; eſpecially in London, where luxury prevails, and 
infects every rank. 80 inſolent are the London poor that ſcarce 
one of them will condeſcend to eat brown bread. Thiere are ac- 
cordingly in London, a much greater number of idle and pro- 
fligate wretches, than in Paris, or in any other town in proportion 
to the nuttiber of inhabitants. Theſe wretches, in Doctor Swiftis 
ſtyle, never think of poſterity; becatiſ poſterity neter chinkeg6f 
them: men who hunt after pleaſure, and. live from day to day, 
1 2 have 
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haye no notion of being burdened with a family, Theſe cauſes: 
produce a a greater mnber of children in Faris than in London; 
cho Probably they differ not much in populouſneſs. 
1 ſhall add but one other objection to a great city, which; is nec 
flight. An overgrown capital, far above a rival, has, by num 
bers and riches, a diſtreſſing influence in public affairs. The po- 
pulace are dudtile, and eafily, miſled by ambitious, and;.defigningr. 
magiſtrates, Nor are there wanting critical, times, in which. ſuch 
magiſtrates, acquiring artificial influence, may have power to 
diſturb the public peace. That an overgrown capital may prove 
dangerous to ſovereignty, has more than once been EEE 
both in Paris and London. | 18 11300 
11 would give one the ſpleen, to No the Wb 15 Foglih 
zealouſly diſputing about the extent of their capitals, as if the 
proſperity of their country depended on that , circumſtance, T 
me it appears like one glorying in the king's-evil, or in any con- 
tagious diſtemper. Much better employ d would they be, in 
contriving means for leſſening thoſe cities. There is not a politi- 
cal meaſure, that, in my opinion, would tend more to aggrandize 
the kingdom of France, or of Britain, than to ſplit its capital in- 
to ſeveral great towns. My plan would be, to confine; the inha- 
bitants of London to 100, ooo, compoſed of the King and his. 
houſehold, ſupreme courts of juſtice, government- boards, prime 
nobility and gentry, with neceſſary ſhopkeepers, artiſts, and other 
dependents, 'Let the reſt of the inhabitants be diſtributed into 
nine towns properly ſituated, ſome for internal commerce, ſome 
for foreign. Such a plan would diffuſe life and vigour thro' every 
corner of the iſland. 
To execute. ſuch a plan, would, I acknowledge, require the 
deepeſt political ſkill, and much perſeverance. I ſhall ſuggeſt 
what occurs at preſent, The firſt ſtep muſt be, to mark proper 
ſpots for the nine towns, the moſt advantageous for trade, or for 
manufactures, 
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manufactures. If any of theſe ſpots be pes ata ß th 
ſmall towns, ſo much the better. The nent ſtep 1 4 caßf ations? 

191 bf ied 7iIdgdotq ofl3 
tax on the inhabitants of Lofidon; the ſum evied to be appro- 


18 i 11 


priated for encouraging the new towns. One encouragement 
would have a good effect; which is, a premium to every man 
who! builds in any of theſe towns, more or leſs, in' Proportion fo. 
the fize of the houſe. This tax would baniſh from ondon, ere 
ry manufacture but of che moſt lucrative kind. When, by. this 
means, the inhabitants of London are reduced to a number not 
much above 100,000, the near proſpect of being relieved from the 
tax, will make every houfeholder active to baniſhall above that nütn- 
ber: and to prevent a renewal of the eng * greater number wilt 
never again be permitted. It would require great penetration to 
proportion the ſums to be levied and diſtributed, ſo as to bare 
their proper effect, without overburdening the capital on the one 
hand, or giving too great encouragement for building on the o- 
ther, which might tempt people to build for the premium 1 merely, 
without any further view. Much will depend on an advanta- 
geous ſituation: houſes built there will always find inhabitants. 
The two great cities of London and Weſtminſter : are extrem . 
int fitted for local union. Thie latter, the ſeat of x zovernment 
and of the nobleſſe, infects th the former with luxury By hit ith love 
of ſhow. The former, the ſeat of commerce, infects the 1 latter 
with love of gain. The mixture of theſe 1 0 paſſions, is 
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Origin and Progreſs of AMERICAN NaTloNs. 


Aving no authentic materials for a natural hiſtory of all 

the Americans, the following obſervations ſhall be con- 

fined to a few tribes, the beſt known; and to the kingdoms 
of Peru and Mexico, as they were at the date of the Spaniſh con- 
queſt. „ . | 
As there appears no paſſage by land to America from the old 
world, no problem has more embarraſſed the learned, than to give 
an account from whence the Americans ſprung : there are as many 
different opinions, as there are writers. Many attempts have been 
made for diſcovering a paſſage by land; but hitherto in vain. 
Kamſkatka, it is true, is divided from America by a narrow 
ſtrait, full of iſlands: and M. Buffon, to render the paſſage ſtill 
more eaſy than by ſea, conjectures, that thereabout there may 
formerly have been a land- paſſage, tho' now waſh'd away by vio- 
lence of the ocean. There is indeed great appearance of truth in 
this conjecture ; as all the quadrupeds of the north of Afia ſeem 
to have made their way to America; the bear, for example, the 
roe, the deer, the rain-deer, the | beaver, the wolf, the fox, the 
hare, the rat, the mole. He admits; that in America there is not 
to be ſeen a lion, a tiger, a panther, or any other Aſiatic qua- 
druped of a hot climate: not, ſays he, for want of a land-paſ- 
ſage; 
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ſage; but becauſe the cold climate of Tartary, in which ſuch a- 
nimals cannot ſubſiſt, is an effectual bar againſt them “. 

But in my apprehenſion, much more is required to give ſatif- 
faction upon this ſubject, than a paſſage from Kamſkatka to A- 
merica, whether by land or fea, An enquiry much more deciſive 

is totally overlooked, relative to the people on the two ſides of 
the ſtreight; particularly, whether they ſpeak the ſame language. 
Now by late Accounts from Ruſha we are informed, that there i is 
no affinity between the Kamſlatkan tongue, and that” of the A- 
mericans on the oppoſite fide of the ſtreight. Whence we may con- 
clude, with great certainty, that the latter are not a colony of the 
former. 915 | 
o Civ 
But 1g0 farther. There are ſeveral 3 2 to chi, 
that the Americans are not deſcended from any people in the 
north of Aſia or in the north of Europe. Were they deſcended 
from either, Labrador, or the adjacent countries, muſt have been 
firſt peopled. And as, favages are remarkably fond of their natal 
ſoil, they would have continued there, till by over-population 
they ſhould have been compelled. to ſpread. wider for food. Bur 
the fact is directly contrary. When America was diſcovered; by 
the Spaniards, Mexico and Peru were fully peopled ; and the o- 
ther parts leſs and leſs, in proportion to their diſtance from theſe. 
central countries. Fabry reports, that one may travel one or two 
hundred leagues north-weſt from. the. n without ſeeing 


a human face, or any veſtige of a houſe. An A me French offi- 
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* Our anti gr. with * candor, Ati it as a \ ſtrong objecten to his a 
ry, that there are no rain- deer in Aſia, But it is doing no more but juſtice to ſo 
fair a reaſoner, to obſerve, that according to the lateſt accounts, there are plenty 


of rain · deer in e ee of alli is the neareſt! to Ame- 
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cers fay, that they travelled more than a hundred leagues from thie 
dilicjous country watered by 1 the Ohio, through Louiſiaria, without 
meeting a fingle family of ſavages. Labrad6r is very thin of in- 

habitants; no people having been difcovered in it, but the K- 
ſquimaut, a very ſmall tribe. And as that tribe has plenty of 


food at home, there is no appearance, that they ever ſent a colo- 


ny to any other part of America. The civilization of the Mexi- 
cans and PAS ins as well as their 'populotiſefs, make it ex- 
tremely probable that they were the firſt inhabitants of America. 
In travelling northward, the people are more and more ignorant 
and ſavage: the Eſquimaux, the moſt northern of all, are tlie 

moſt ſavage. 1n travelling ſouthward, the Patagonians, che mot 
Gutter of all, are o W as to go N In; A VE bars re- 
gion. 

I venture {till farther ; which is, to Oo that' Aiden 
bas not been peopled from any part of the old world. The ex- 
ternal appearance of the inhabitants, makes chis conjecture ap- 
proach to a certainty ; as that appearance differs widely from the 
appearance of any other known people. Excepting the eyelaſhes, 
eye-brows, and hair of the head, which is invariably jet black, 
there i is not a ſingle hair on the body of any American: not the 
leaſt appearance of a beard. Another diſtinguiſhing mark'is their 
copper-colour, uniformly the ſame in all climates, hot and cold; 
and differing from the colour of all other nations, Ulloa Kinds, 
: that the Americans of Cape Breton, reſemble the Peruvians in com- 
\Plexion, i in manners, and in cuſtoms; the only viſible difference' be- 
ing, chat the former are of a larger tatufe. A third circumſtance 
no leſs diſtinguiſhing i is, that American children are born with 
down upon the Kin, which diſappears the eighth or ninth day, 
and never grows again. Children of the old world are born with 
ſkins ſmooth and poliſhed, and no Toll appears till puberty, a 

That the original inhabitants of America are a race diſtin from 


al 
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all others, L once thought demonſtrable from ſome repo ports con- 
cerning de Efguimaux, , The auchor of die hiſtory gte France 
and: ſexeral other writers. repost, that, the Elpuimans av 40 or 
miſchievous, ſuſpicious, and untamable ; ; chat it is not even. fate 
to conyerſe with them but at a diſtance ; that no European, {kin 
is whiter ;, and that they are bearded up to the eyes. 1 "Suppoling 
theſe facts to be true, had I not reaſon ho believe, that oe, Eſqui- 
maux mult have ſprang from ſome. nation in the north of Europe 
or Aſia, tho I could not pretend to foy,. whether the. tranſmugra- 
tion was by land or ſea? From the ſame facts, however, I was 
forc d to conclude, chat the reſt of the Americans could not bars 
had the ſame. origin; for if the Canadians, or any other American car 
nation were of Aſiatic or European extraction, they muſt, like the | 
Eſquimaux, have had a beard and white ſkin to this day. But 
one cannot be too cautious in giving faith to odd or ſingular facts, 


reported of diſtant nations. It is diſcovered by later r, 775 . 
Lore, worthy of credit, that the foregoing deſcription of the - 
quimaux is falſe in every particular. Of all the northern nations, 


not excepting the Laplanders, the Eſquimaux are of the Coat 
ſize, few of them exceeding four feet in height. They have heads 

extremely groſs, feet and hands very 1 ſmall. That they are ni - 
ther cruel nor ſuſpicious, appears from — Ellis ſays in hi is a0 
count of a voyage anno 1 747 for diſcovering : a r paſſage, 
chat they offered their wives to the Engliſh ſailors, with expreſ- 
ions of ſatis faction for being able to accommodate them.” But 
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what is the moſt to che preſent Purpoſe; 3, they on of 2 copper C0- 

1113 f D 4 If 1 { 
5 "own. like the other Americans, only a degree > 11 hier, I 08g: begab n 10d 
probably by the intenſe cold of their, climate; 30 and t they ar are alfo 


 Alogether deſticure of a beard, . ny e 13 84 5 they 
to bring forward che hair; of the EA head, upon th F e face, for pr ry 
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pearance that per has been miſtaken by travellers for a 
beard. 

It has dogs Sar diſeovered, that che lunes of the Bſquimaus 
is the ſame with that of the Greenlanders. A Daniſh miſſionary, 
who by ſome years reſidence in Greenland had acquired the lan- 
guage of that country, made a voyage with Commodore Palliſer to 
Newfoundland ann. 1764. Meeting a company of about two hun- 
dred Eſquimaux, he was agreeably ſurpriſed to hear the Greenland 
tongue. They received him kindly, and drew from him a pro- 
miſe to return the next year. And we are informed by Crantz, 
in his hiſtory of Greenland, that the ſame Daniſh miſſionary vi- 
ſited them the very next year, in company with the Rev. Mr Dra- 
chart. They agreed, that the difference between the Eſquimaux 
language and that of Greenland was not greater than between the 
dialects of North and South Greenland, which differ not ſo much 
as the High and Low Dutch. Both nations call themſelves Iunuit 
or Raralit, and call the Europeans Kablunet. Their ftature, fe- 
tures, manners, dreſs, tents, darts, and boats, are entirely the 
fame. As the language of Greenland reſembles not the language of 
Finland, Lapland, Norway, Tartary, nor that of the Samoides, it 
is evident, that neither the Eſquumaux nor Greenlanders are a co- 
lony from any of the countries mentioned. Geographers begin 
now to conjecture, that Greenland is a part of the continent of 
North America, without intervention of any ſea *. One thing is. 
certain, that the Greenlanders reſemble the North-Americans in 


every particular: they are of a copper colour, and have no beard; 


they are of a ſmall fize, like the Eſquimaux, and have the ſame 


+* Phe Danes had a ſertlement in Greenland long before Columbus FAT the 
Weſt Indies. Would it not appear paradoxical to ſay, that Amerith was diſcover- 


ed by the Danes long before the time of Columbus, and long before they knew that- 
they had made the diſcovery ?. 
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language. And thus Iam obliged to abandon” my favourite ar- 
gument, for proving the Americans, the Eſquimaux excepted; to 
be indigenous, and not indebted to the old world for tlieir exiſt- 
ence. At the ſame time, the other arguments urged above re- 
main entire; and from what is now ſaid a circumſtance occurs, 
that fortifies' greatly the chief of them. People, Who with a bold 
face ſurmount all difficulties rather than give up a favourite opi- 
nion, make light of the copper colour and want of beard, willing 
to attribute all to the climate. We want datu, I acknowledge, to 
determine with accuracy what effects can be produced by a cli- 
mate. But luckily we have no occaſion at preſent to determine 
that difficult point. It is ſufficient that the climate of Labrador 
is much the ſame with that of the northern parts of Europe 
and Afia. From that circumſtance I conclude with certainty, that 
the copper colour and want of beard in the Eſquimaux eannot be 
the reſult of climate. And if ſo, what foundation can chere be 
for making theſe circumſtances depend on the climate in any o- 
ther part of America? Truly none at all. I add, that as the 
copper colour and want of beard continue invariably the ſame in 
every variety of climate, hot and cold, moiſt and dry, they muſt 
depend on ſome invariable eauſe acting uniformly ; which may be 
a ſingularity in the race of n (a), Tue © cannot en from 
the climate. 10304, Wom 
If we can rely on the jets of an eminent writer (5), A. 
merica emerged from the ſea later than any other part of the 
known world: and ſuppoſing the human race to have been plants 
ed in America by the hand of God later than the days of Moſes, 
Adam and Eve might have been the firſt parents of mankind, z. e. 
of all who at that time . without ps the firſt parents of 
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The Terra Aiftralis' incognita is ſeparated from the reſt of the 
world by a wide ocean, which carries a thip round the earth with- 
out interruption. How has that continent been peopled? There 
is not the ſlighteſt probability, that it ever has been joined to any 
other land. Here a local creation, if it may be termed ſo, ap- 


pears unavoidable; and if we muſt admit more than one act of 


creation, even the appearance of difficulty, from reiteration of 
acts, totally vaniſheth. M. Buffon, in his natural hiſtory, bears 
teſtimony, that not a ſingle American quadruped of a hot climate 


is found in any other part vf the earth: with reſpect to theſe we 


muſt unavoidably admit a local creation; and nothing ſeems more 
natural, than under the ſame act to ge che firſt erg 
of the American people. 

It is poſſible, indeed, that a ſhip with men and women may, 
by contrary winds, be carried to a very diſtant ſhore. But to ac- 
count thus for the peopling of America, will not be much re- 
liſhed: Mexico and Peru mult have been planted before navi- 
gation was known in the old world, at leaſt before a ſhip was 
brought to ſuch perfection as to bear a long courſe of bad wea- 
ther. Will it be thought, that any ſuppoſition ought to be em- 
braced, however improbable, rather than admit a ſeparate crea- 
tion? We are, it is true, much in the dark as to the conduct 
of creative providence; but every rational conjecture leans to a ſe- 
parate creation. America and the Terra Auftralis muſt have been 


- planted by the Almighty with a number of animals and vege- 


tables, ſome of them peculiar to thoſe vaſt continents: and when 


8 ſuch care has been taken about inferior life, can ſo wild a thought 


be admitted, as that man, the nobleſt work of terreſtrial creation, 
would be left to chance? But it is ſcarce neceſſary to inſiſt upon 
this topic, as the external characters of the Americans above men- 
tioned reject the . ee of their _ deſcended from: a 


N of the old world. 


hk 
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It is highly probable, that the fertile and delicious plains of 
peru and Mexico were the firſt planted. of all the American coun- 
tries; being more populous at the time of the Spaniſh invaſion 
than any other part of that great continent. This conjecture is 
ſupported by analogy: we believe that a ſpot, not centrical only, 
but extremely fertile, was choſen. for the parents of the old world; 
and there is not in America a fpot more centrical, or more fertile, 
than Mexico or Peru, for the parents of the new world. 
HFlaving thus ventured. to throw out what occurred upon the 0+ 
rigin of the Americans, without pretending to affirm any thing 
as certain, we proceed to their progreſs. The North-American 
tribes. are remarkable with reſpect to one branch of their hiſtory, 
that, inſtead of advancing, like other nations, toward the matu- 
rity of ſociety and government, they continue to this hour in their 
original ſtate of hunting and fiſhing. A caſe ſo ſingular rouſes our 
curioſity; and we with to be made acquainted with the cauſe: 
It is not the want of animals capable to be domeſticated; 
that obliges them to remain hunters and fiſhers. - The horſe, it 
is true, the ſheep, the goat, were imported from Europe; but 
there are plenty of American quadrupeds no leſs docile than thoſe 
mentioned. There is, in particular, a ſpecies of horned cattle pe- 
euliar to America, having long wool inſtead of hair, and an ex- 
creſcence upon the ſhoulder like that of the Eaſt-India buffalo: 
Theſe wild cattle multiply exceedingly in the fertile countries 
which the Miſſiſippi traverſes; and Hennepin reports, that the 
Indians, after killing numbers, take no part away but the tongue; 
which is reckoned a delicious morſel. Theſe creatures are not ex 
tremely wild; and, if taken young, are eaſily tamed: à calf, when 
its dam is killed, will follow the hunter, and lick his hand. The 
wool, the hide, the tallow, would beef great value in the Britiſh 
eolon ies. 3d 113113 to aoinitor qu} 2407 155191 bane 
It the ſhepherd- ſtate be not obſtructed. in America by want of 
5 proper 
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proper cattle, the only account that can or need be given is, pau- 
city of inhabitants. Conſider only the influence of cuſtom, in ri- 
vetting men to their local ſituation and anner of life: once hunt- 
ers, they will always be hunters, till ſome cauſe more potent than 
cuſtom force them out of that ſtate, Want of food, occaſioned 
by rapid population, brought on the ſhepherd- ſtate in the old 
world. That cauſe has not hitherto taken place in North Ame- 
rica: the inhabitants, few in number, remain hunters and fiſhers, 
becauſe that ſtate affords them a competency of food. I am aware, 
that the natives have been decreaſing in number from the time of the 
firſt European ſettlements. But even at that time the country was 
ill peopled : take for example the country above deſcribed, ſtretch- 
ing north-weſt from the Miſſifippi: the Europeans never had any 
footing there, and yet to this day it is little better than a deſert, 
L give other examples. The Indians who ſurround the lake Nippi- 
ſong, from whence the river St Laurence iſſues, are in whole but 
five or ſix thouſand ; and yet their country is of great extent: 
they live by hunting and fiſhing, having bows and arrows, but 
no fire-arms ; and their cloathing is the ſkins of beaſts: they are 
ſeldom, if ever, engaged in war; have no commerce with any o- 
ther people, Indian or European, but live as if they had-a world 
to themſelves (a). If that country be ill peopled, it is not from 
ſcarcity of food; for the country is extenſive, and well ſtored 
with every fort of game. On the ſouth and weſt of the lake Su- 
perior, the country is level and fruitful all the way to the Miſſiſip- 
pi, having large plains covered with rank graſs, and ſcarce a tree 
for hundreds of miles: the inhabitants enjoy the greateſt plenty of 
fiſh, fowl, deer, &c. ; and yet their numbers are far from being 
in proportion to their means of ſubſiſtence. In ſhort, it is the 
conjecture of the ableſt writers, that in the vaſt extent of North 
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{a) Account of North America by Major Robert Rogers. f 
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America, when diſcovered, there were not n . * 
aſide Mexico, as in the half of Europ: 10-7313 
Paucity of inhabitants explains clearly why che e 
eee remain hunters and fiſhers, without ad vancing to the 
ſhepherd-ſtate. | But if the foregoing difficulty be removed, an- 
other ſtarts up, no leſs puzzling, viz. By what: adverſe fate are ſo 
rich countries ſo ill peopled? It is a conjecture of M. Buffon, 
mentioned above, that America has been planted later than the 
other parts of this globe. But ſuppoſing the fact, it has how- 
ever not been planted ſo late as to prevent a great population, wit- 
neſs Mexico and Peru, fully peopled at the era of the Spaniſh in- 
vaſion. We muſt therefore ſearch for another cauſe; and none o- 
curs but the infecundity of the North-American ſavages. M. Buff 
fon, a reſpectable author, and for that reaſon often quoted, re- 
marks, that theſe ſavages are feeble in their organs of generation, 
that they have no ardor for the female ſex, and that they have 
few children; to enforce which remark he adds, that the quadru- 
peds of America, both native and tranſplanted, are of a diminutive 
fize, compared with thoſe of the old world. A woman never ad- 
mits her huſband, till the child ſhe is nurſing be three years old; 
and this led Frenchmen to go often aſtray from their Canadian 
wives. The caſe was reported by the prieſts to their ſuperiors in 
France; but what order was taken has eſcaped my memory. A. 
mong the males, it is an inviolable law, to abſtain from females 
while they are engaged in a military expedition. This is pregnant 
evidence of their frigidity; for among ſavages the authority of 
law, or of opinion, ſeldom prevails over any ſtrong appetite: vain 
would be the attempt to reſtrain them from ſpirituous liquors, 

tho' much more debilitating. Neither is there any inſtance; of pt 
violence offered by any North- American ſavage, to European We- 

men taken captives in war. 

Mexico and Peru, when conquered- by che Spaniards, afforded 
to 
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to their numerous inhabitants the neceſſaries of life in profuſion. 
Cotton, was in plenty, more than ſufficient, for the cloathing need- 
_ ed in warm climates: Indian wheat was univerſal, and was culti- 
vated without much labour. The natural wants of the inhabi- 
tants were thus ſupplied with very little trouble; and artificial 
wants had made no progreſs. But the preſent ſtate of theſe, coun- 
tries is very different. The Indians have learned from their con- 
querors a multitude of artificial wants, good houſes, variety of 
food, and rich cloaths, which muſt be imported, becauſe not ma- 
nufactured at home. They are prohibited from exerciſing any art 
or calling except agriculture, which ſcarce affords them neceſſaries; 
and this obliges a great proportion of them to live ſingle. Even 
agriculture atſelf is cramped; for in moſt of the provinces there 
is a prohibition to plant vines or olives. In ſhort, it is belie- 
ved that the inhabitants who exiſted at the Spaniſh invaſion are 
reduced to a fourth part. The ſavages alſo of North America WhO 
border on the European ſettlements are viſibly diminiſhing. When 
the Engliſh ſettled in America, the five nations could raiſe 15,000 
fighting men: at preſent they are not able to raiſe 2000, Upon 
the whole, it is computed by able writers, that the preſent inha- 
bitants of America amount not to a twentieth part of thoſe who 
exiſted when that continent was diſcovered. by Columbus. This 
decay is aſcribed to the intemperate uſe of ſpirits, and to the 
ſmall-pox, both of them introduced by the Europeans. | , 
| t 


In all the Welt- Indian * the Howes continually decreaſe fo. a8 to need 
frequent recruits from Africa. This decreaſe,” ſays the author of a late account 
of Guiana, © is commonly attributed to oppreſſion and hard labour; tho' with 
little reaſon, as the ſlaves are much more robuſt, healthy, and vigorous, chan 
« their maſters. The true cauſe is, the commerce of white men with young negro 
«« wenches, who, to ſupport that commerce, uſe every mean to avoid conception, and 
« even to procure abortion. By ſuch practices they are incapacitated to bear chil- 

« dren 


1 
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It is obſervable, that every fort of plague becomes more virulent 


when tranſplanted, than in its native place. The plague commits 
tels ravage in Egypt, its native place, than in any other country. 
The venereal diſeaſe was for many ages more violent ard deſtruc- 
tive in Europe, than ever it was in America, where it was firſt 
known. The people who ſailed with Chriſtopher Columbus, 
brought it to Spain from Hiſpaniola. Columbus, with thirty or 
forty of his ſailors, went directly to Barcelona, where the King 
then was, to render an account of his voyage. All the mha- 
bitants, who at that time tripled the preſent number, were im- 
mediately ſeized with the venereal diſeaſe, which raged ſo furiouf- 


iy as to threaten deſtruction to all.” | The ſmall pox comes tier 


the ſame obſervation ; for * has ſwept away many more in A 
merica, than ever it did in Eurepe. In the 1713, the crew ofa 
Dutch veſſel infected the Hottentots with the ſmall pox; which 
left ſcarce a third of the inhabitants. And the ſame fate befel the 
Laplanders and Greenlanders. In all appearance, that diſeaſe, if 


it abate not ſoon of its tranſplanted virulence, will extirpate the 


natives of North America; for they know little of inoculation.” 
But ſpiritous liquors are a ſtill more effectual cauſe of Gefen 
tion. The American ſavages, male and female, are inordinately 
fond of ſpiritous liquors; and favages generally abandon them- 
ſelves to appetite, without the leaſt control from ſhame. The no- 
xious effects of intemperance in ſpirits, are too well known, from 


« dren 3 they ſettle in marriage with their own countrymen. That this is the 
e true cauſe, will be evident, from conſidering, that in Virginia and Maryland, the 
« ſtock of ſlaves is kept up without any importation; becauſe in theſe countries 
commerce with Negro women is deteſted, as infamous and unnatural.” The cauſe 
here aſſigned may have ſome effect: but there is a ſtronger cauſe of depopulation, 
viz. the culture of ſugar, laborious in the feld, and unhealthy in the houſe by boil- 
ing, Kc. The Negroes ee in the cultute* K ha N and a giager, an 
need to be recruited. FIVE . 
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fatal experience-among ourſelves ; before the uſe of gin was pro- 


hibited, the populace of London were debilitated by it to a de- 


gree/ of loſing, in à great meaſure, the power of procreation. 
Happily for the human ſpecies, the invention of ſavages never 
reached the production of gin; for ſpirits in that early period 
would have left not one perſon alive, not a ſingle Noah to reſtore 
the race of men: in order to accompliſh the plan * Providence, 
creation muſt have been renewed oftener than once. 
In the temperate climates of the old world, there is great 1 
formity in the gradual progreſs of men from the ſavage ſtate to 
the higheſt civilization; beginning with hunting and fiſhing, ad- 
vancing to flocks and herds, and thereafter to agriculture and 
commerce. One would be much difappointed if he expected the 
ſame progreſs in America. Among the northern tribes, there is 
nothing that reſembles the ſhepherd-ſtate : they continue hunters 


and fiſhers as originally; becauſe there is no cauſe ſo, potent as to 


force them from that ſtate to become ſhepherds. So far clear. But 
there is another fact of which we have no example in the old 
world, that ſeems not ſo eaſily explained: theſe people, without 
paſſing through the ſhepherd- ſtate, have advanced to ſome degree 

of agriculture. Before the ſeventeenth century, the Iroquois, or 
tive nations, had villages, and cultivated Indian corn: the Che- 
rokces have many ſmall towns; they raiſe corn in abundance, 
and fence in their fields: they breed poultry, and have orchards 
of peach- trees: the Chickeſaws and Creek Indians live pretty much 
in che ſame manner. The, Apalachites ſow and reap in common; 


* Charlevoix ſays, that an Indian of Canada will give all he is worth for a glaſs 
of brandy. And he paints thus the effect of drunkenneſs upon them, Even in 
che frects of Montreal are ſeen the moſt ſhocking ſpectacles of ch: rjety z | (- 
«6 bands, wives, fathers, mothers, brothers, and liſters, ſcizing one another 15 . 
al throat, and tearing one another vith their eee, like ſo many birkelf Wenn 
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and put up the corn in granaries, to be diſtributed among indi- 
viduals when they want food. The Hurons raiſe great quantities 
of corn, not only för their öden uſe, but for commerce. Many 
of theſe nations, particularly the Cherokees; have of late got 
horſes, ſwine, and tame cattle; an improvement borrowed from 
the Europeans. But corn is of an earlier date: when Sir Richard 
Greenville took poſſeſſion of Virginia in the reign of Queen Eliſu- 
beth, the natives had corn ; and Hennepin aſſures us, tllat the nations 
bordering on the Miflifippi kad corn long before they were viſited by 
any European. Huſbandry, it is true, is among thoſe people ſtill in 
its infancy; being left to the women, who ſow, who reap, who ſtore 
up in public granaries, and who diſtribute as need requires. Tlie 
inhabitants of Guiana in South America, continue to this day 
hunters and fiſhers. But tho” they have neither flocks nor herds, 
they have ſome huſbandry ; for the women plant caſſava, yams, 
and plantains. They make a liquor, like our ale, termed pizobree, 
which chey drink with their food. And tho! they are extremely 
fond of that liquor, their indolence makes them often neglect to 
provide againſt want. To a people having a violent propenſity to 
intemperance, as all ſavages have, this improvidence is a bleſſing; 
for otherwiſe they would wallow in perpetual drunkenneſs. They 
are by no means ſingular; for unconcern about futurity is the 
characteriſtic of all ſavages. To forego an immediate for a diſtant 
enjoyment, can only be ſuggeſted by cultivated reaſon. When 
the Canary iſlands were firſt viſited by the Europeans, which was 

in the fonrteemh century, the inhabitants had ern; for Which 
« ground was prepared in the following manner. They had a 
wooden inſtrument, not unlike a hoe, with a {pur or tooth at the 
end, on which was fixed a goat's horn. With this inſtrument 
the ground was ſtirred; and if rain came not in its proper ſeaſon, 
water was brought by canals from the rivulets. It was the wo- 
mens province to reap the corn: they took only the ears; which 
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$4 
they threthed with ſticks, or beat with their feet, and then win- 
nowed in their hands. Huſbandry probably will remain in its 


preſent ſtate among American ſavages; for as they are decreaſing 
daily, they can have no difficulty about food. The fact however 


is ſingular, of a people uſing corn before tame cattle: there muſt 
be a cauſe, which, on better nnn with that Wer will 


probably be diſcovered. 141 01 | 619 od 1 

America is full of, political at WR At the's time e of the Spaniſh 
fon. the Mexicans, and Peruvians had made great advances 
toward the perfection of ſociety, while the northern tribes, ſepa- 
rated from them by diſtance only, remained in the original ſtate 
of hunters and fiſhers, and remain ſo at this day. To explain the 
diiference, appears difficult. It 1s ſtill more difficult to explain, 
why the Mexicans and Peruvians, inhabitants of the torrid zone, 


were highly poliſhed in the arts of ſociety and government; con- 


ſidering that in the old world, the inhabitants of the torrid zone 
are for the moſt part little better than ſavages. We are not ſuffi- 
ciently acquainted with the natural hiſtory of America, nor with 
that of its people, to attempt an explanation of theſe wonders: it 
is however part of our taſk, to ſtate the progreſs of ſociety among 
che Mexicans and Peruvians; which cannot fail to amuſe the read- 
er, as he will ind theſe two nations differing eſſentially from the 
North-American tribes, in every article of manners, n 


and police. | 4 


When the 5 dd SN the Mexicans were kin 


ful in agriculture. Maize was their chief grain, which, by care- 


ful culture, produced great plenty, even in the mountainous 
country of Tlaſcalla. They had gardening and botany, as well as 
agriculture: a phy ſic- garden belonging to the n was _ 

to every one for gathering medicinal plants. 14 
Ihe art of cookery was far advanced among that people" Matte 
zuma's table was generally covered with 200 diſhes, many of them 
exquiſitely 
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exquiſitely dreſſed in the opinion even of the Spaalarda. They uſa 
ſalt, which was made by the ſun. 0 1 ld THT Al benen 
The women were dextrous at ſinning;/ and, manufaures of 
cotton and hair abounded every where. VBA Fl 
The: populouſneſs of Mexico and Peru hes 8 evi- 


dence, that the arts of peace were there carried to a great height. | 


The city of Mexico contained 60,000 families *; and Montezuma 
had thirty vaſſals who could bring into the field, each of them, 
100,000 fighting men. Tlaſcalla, a neighbouring republic, govern- 
ed by a ſenate, was ſo mn as to be almoſt a match — the 
Emperor of Mexico. beiti nocli 4101. by 
The public edifices Wiebe city of e and bbb of che no- 
bility, were of ſtone, and well built. The royal palace had chir- 
ty gates opening to as many ſtreets. The principal front was of 
jaſper, black, red, and white, well poliſhed. Three ſquares, 
built and adorned like the front, led to Montezuma's apartment, 
having large rooms, floors covered with mats of differetit kinds, 
walls hung with a mixture of cotton- cloth and rabbit -furs; the 


innermoſt room adorned with hangings of feathers, beautified 


with various figures in lively colours. In that 'byglding, large 


ceilings were formed ſo artificially: without nails, as to make the 
planks ſuſtain each other. Water was brought into che inp of” 


. 


Mexico, from a mountain at a league's diſtance. | to 
Gold and ſilver were in ſo high eſteem, that vellels will hep 
theſe metals were permitted to none but to the Emperor. Conſi- 
dering the value put upon gold and ſilver, the want of curreiit 
n argue nt aneh ain Eren nation, if inſtances did 
515 Ibis D. Coil 1 SHS UAA i nos 
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We cannot n rely on what is ob of this Ache empire 2 re- 
ſpect to numbers. The city of Meni, tho  confidexiblyuniizgcd fines the Stan 


conqueſt, doth not . ſouk, wnckiding 26,900 
Negroes; and Mulattoes. 1 


- 


not 
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not daily occur of improvements, after being carried to a conſi- 
derable height, ſtopping ſhort at the very threſhold of perfection. 
The want of current coin made fairs the more neceſſary, which 
were carried on with the moſt perfect regularity: judges on the 
ſpot decided mercantile differences; and inferior officers, making 
conſtant cireuits, preſerved peace and order. The abundance and 
variety of the commodities brought to market, and the order pre- 
ſerved by ſuch multitudes, amazed the Spaniards; 7 * ſpectacle de- 
ſerving admiration, as a teſtimony of the grandeur and en * 
vernment of that extenſi ve empire. 

The fine arts were not unknown in Mexico. Their goldfiniths 
were excellent workmen, particularly in moulding gold and ſilver 
into the form of animals. Their painters made landſcapes and o- 
ther imitations of nature with feathers, ſo artfully mixed as to be- 
ſtow both life and colouring ; of which ſort of work, there were 
inſtances no leſs extraordinary for patience than for ſkill. Their 
drinking- cups were of the fineſt earth exquiſitely made, differing 
from each other in colour, and even in ſmell. Of the ſame ma- 
. terials, they made great wears of vellels yo for uſe and orna- 
ment. 4a) 5 | 

They were not ignorant either of muſic” or of poetry; and one 
of their capital amuſements was ſongs ſet to muſic upon the at- 
chievements of their kings and anceſtors. 4 
With ſuch a progreſs both in the uſeful and fine arts, is it not 
ſurpriſing, that tho they” _ Arey pens. ey knew pram, # of 
weights 8 

As to the art of writing, a capital article in the conduct of go- 
venment, they were extremely deficient. That art, as mentioned 
above, was no farther advanced than the uſing figures compoſed 
of painted feathers, by which they made a ſhift to communicate 
ſome ſimple thoughts; and in that min was n inform- 
ed of the Spaniſh invaſion, ' 7 
| There 
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There was great ingenuity ſhewn in regulating the calendar: the 
Mexican year was divided into 36 5 days ? and; into 18 months, con- 
taining 20 days each, which made 360; the remaining ſiye in- 
tercalary days were added at the end of the year, for making it 
correſpond to the courſe of the ſun, | They religiouſſy employ/d 
theſe five days upon diverſions, being of opinion that they were 
appropxiated to that end by their anceſtors. 1109 287 10 715 Ne 

Murder, theft, and corruption in officers. of Nate, were capi 
tal crimes. Adultery alſo was capital; for female chaſtity was in 
high eſtimation. At the ſame time, conſent was deemed a ſuffi- 
cient cauſe of divorce, the law leaving it to the parties enn. 


took; care of che male children, leaving the female chin: with 
the mother. But to prevent raſh ſeparations, it was capital i 
them to unite again. 

It may be gathered, from what has been ſaid, that chere was a a 
diſtinion. of rank. among the Mexicans, So religiouſly was it 
obſerved, as to be diſplay d even in their buildings: : the city of 
Mexico was divided into two parts, one appropriated to the Empe- 
ror and nobility, and one left to plebeians. 

Education of children was an important article in the Mexican 
police. Public ſchools were allotted for Plebeian children ; * and 
colleges well endowed for the ſons of che nobility, where they con- 
tinued till they were fit for buſineſs. The maſters were conſidered 
as officers of ſtate ; not without xeaſon, as, their office was to quac 
lify young men for ſerving their king and country, Such of the 
young nobles as made choice of a military life, were ſent to the 
army, and made to ſuffer great hardſhips before they could be i in- 
liſted. They had indeed a powerful motive for, baer the 
moſt, honourable of all employments being that, of 5 loldier, 


Young women of quality were educated; with. eſe by FAT 
* matrons choſen with the utmoſt circumſpection-. 10 Ba 


As 
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As hereditary nobllity, eſpecially in an extenſive empire, leads 
to monarchy, the government of Mexico was monarchical; and 
as tlie progreſs of monarchy is from being elective to be beteck- 
tary, Mexico had advanced no farther than to be an elective mo- 
narchy, of which Montezuma was the eleventh king. It would in 
tine have become hereditary, had it not been ſubdued by the 
"Spaniards, And it was an example of an elective monarchy that 
approaches the neareſt to hereditary; for the power of election, 
as well as the privilege of being elected, were confined to the 
princes of the blood-royal. As a talent for war was chiefly re- 

garded in chuſing a ſucceſſor to the throne, the Mexican kings 

always commanded their own armies.” The Emperor-elect, be- 
fore his coronation, was obliged to make ſome conqueſt, or per- 
form ſome warlike exploit; a cuſtom that ſu pported the mifitary 
ſpirit, and enlarged the kingdom. From every king was exacted 
a coronation-oath, to adhere to the religion of his anceſtors, to 
maintain the laws and cuſtoms of the empire, and to be a father 
to his people. 

The various affairs of government were diſtributed among differ- 
ent boards with great propriety. The management of the royal 
patrimony was allotted to one board ; appeals from inferior tri- 
bunals, to another; the levying of troops, and the providing of 
magazines, to a third: matters of ſupreme importance were reſer- 
ved to a council of ſtate, held generally in the King's preſence. 
Theſe boards, all of them, were compoſed of men experienced 1 in 
che arts of war and of peace: the council of ſtate was \ compo ed 
of thoſe who elected the Emperor. 

Concerning the patrimony of the crown, mines of gold and l- 
ver belonged to the Emperor; and the duty on ſalt brought i in a 
great revenue. But the capital duty was, a third of the land- rents, 
tlie eſtates of the nobles excepted; upon whom no tribute was im- 
poled, but to ſerve in the army with a number. of their vaſlals, 

and 
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and to guard the Emperor's perſon. Goods manufactured and 
fold were ſubjected tc a duty q Which ag. not prejudicial. to. their 
manufactures, becauſe there was no rival, pation, within reach. ,, 
Montezuma introduced a multitude of ceremonies into his court, 
— to inſpire veneration for his perſon ; an excellent politic 
in rude times, of however little ſignificancy among nations en- 
lightened and rational. Veneration and humility,werg ſo much 
che tone of the court, that it was even, thought indecent in the 
Mexican lords, to appear before the King in their richeſt, habits. 
Veſſels of gold and ſilver were appropriated to his table, and not 
permitted even to the princes of the blood. The table-cloths. and 
napkins, made of the ſineſt cotton, with the earthen ial never 
made a ſecond appearance at che Emperor's table, but wer - 
buted among the ſervants. _ 1 en. 
In war, their offenſi ve weapons were bows and arrows; and as 
iron was not known in America, their arrows were headed with 


. * 25 


bones ſharpened at the point. They uſed allo darts, an II. and, lo 11 "ne 


wooden ſwords, in which were fixed ſharp flints ; and men of 


more than ordinary ſtrength fought with clubs. They beſide had 
lingers, who threw ſtones with great force and dexterity. Their 
defenſive arms, uſed only by c commanders and perſons « of diſtine- 
tion, were. a coat of quilted cotton, a, ſort of breaſt-plate, anda 
ſhield of wood or tortoiſe-ſhell, adorned with plates of ſuch metal 
as they could procure. . The private men fought naked ; ” their 


faces and bodies being deformed with paint, in order 8 terrify 


the enemy. They had warlike inſtruments of muſic, „ fuch as ſea- 


ſhells, flutes made of large canes, and, a ſort of rw. made, -S 


the trunk of a tree hollow'd. Their battalions conſiſted of great 
numbers crouded together, without even the appearance 5 f order. 
They, attacked with Fury, and terr pipes outcries, order to intimi- 
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for Cato the elder was wont to ſay, that he had obtained more 
victories by the throats of his ſoldiers, than by their ſwords; and 
Czfar applauds his own ſoldiers, above thoſe of Pompey, for their 
warlike ſhouts. -Eagernefſs to engage is vented in loud cries: and 
the effects are excellent: they redouble the ardor of thoſe who at- 
tack, at the ſame time that they ſtrike terror into the enemy. 

Their armies were formed with eaſe: the princes of the empire, 
with the cacics or governors of provinces, were obliged to RO 
to the general rendezvous, each with his quota of men. 

Their fortifications were trunks of large trees, fixed in 45 
ground like palliſades, leaving no intervals but what were * 
fufficient for diſcharging their arrows upon the enemy. | 

Military orders were inſtituted, with peculiar habits, as marks 
of diſtinction and honour ; and each cavaher bore the device of 
his order, painted upon his robe, or fixed to it. Montezuma 
founded a new order of knighthood, into which princes only were 
admitted, or nobles deſcended from the royal ſtock; and as a 
token of its ſuperiority, he became one of its members. The 
knights of that order had part of their hair bound with a red rib- 
hon, to which a taſſel was fixed hanging down to the ſhoulder. 
Every new exploit was honoured with an additional taſſel; which 
made the knights with ardor embrace every opportunity to ſigna- 
lize themſelves. As nothing can be better contrived than ſuch a 
regulation for ſupporting a military ſpirit, the Mexicans would 
have been invincible had they underſtood the order of battle: for 
want of which that potent empire fell a prey to a handful of ſtran- 
gers. I differ from thoſe who aſcribe that event to the fire-arms 
of the Spaniards, and to their horſes. Theſe could not be more 
terrible to the Mexicans, than elephants were at firſt to the Ro- 
mans: but familiarity with theſe unwieldy animals, reſtored to the 
Romans their wonted courage ; and the Mexicans probably would 
| | e DEF 4 207 +10 e have 
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have behaved like the Romans, had they equalled. the Romans in 
the art of war. 63 Yd nat ,19I1blet id 10 15011 513 vd 20 Hohe 


When that illuſtrious people, by their own; genius, without | 


borrowing) from others, had made ſuch proficiency in the arts of 
peace, as well as of war; is it not ſtrange, that with reſpect. to 
religion they were no better than ſavages? They not only prac- 
tiſed human ſacrifices, but dreſſed and eat the fleſh of thoſe that 
were ſacriſiced. Their great temple: was contrived, to raiſe. horror; 
upon the walls were multiplied the figures of noxious ſerpents; 
the heads of perſons ſacrificed were ſtuck up in different places, 
and carefully renewed when waſted by time. There were eight 
temples in the city, nearly of the ſame architecture; 2000 of a 
ſmaller ſize, dedicated to different idols; ſcarce a ſtreet without a tu- 
telar deity; nor a calamity that had not an altar, to which the di- 
ſtreſſed might have recourſe for a remedy. Unparallelled 1 gnorance 
and ſtupidity, obliged every Emperor, at his coronation, to ſwear, 
that there ſhould be no unſeaſonable rains, no overflowing of ri- 
vers, no fields affected with ſterility, nor any man hurt with the 
bad influences of the ſun. In ſhort, it was a ſlaviſh religion, 
built upon fear, not love. At the ſame time, they believed the im- 
mortality of the foul, and rewards, and puniſhments in a future 
ſtate; which made them bury, with their dead, quantities of gold 
and ſilver, for defraying the expence of their journey; and alſo 
made them put to death ſome of their ſervants to attend them. 
Women ſometimes, actuated with the ſame belief, were authors of 
their own death, in order to accompany their huſbands. 
The author that we muſt chiefly rely on for an account of Peru 
is Garcilaſſo de la Vega: tho he may be juſtly ſuſpected of par- 
tiality; for being of the Inca race, he heſtows on the Peruvian go- 
vernment, improvements of later times. The articles that "ON 

the leaſt ſuſpicious. are what follow. .. ooo or one 
The principle of the Peruvian conſtitution — to have x won 
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an Agrarian law, of the ſtricteſt kind. To the ſovereign was firſt 
allotted a large proportion of land, for defraying the expences of 
government; and che remainder was divided among his ſubjects, 
in proportion to the number of each family. Theſe portions were 
not alienable: the ſovereign was held proprietor of the whole, as 
in the feudal ſyſtem; and from time to time the diſtribution was 
varied according to the circumſtances of families. This Agrarian 
law. contributed undoubtedly to the populouſneſs of the kingdom 
of Peru. 

It is a ſure ſign of i peuved agriculture, that 1 were 
made by the Peruvians for watering their land. Their plough was 
of wood, a yard long, flat before, round behind, and pointed at 
the end for piercing the ground. Agriculture ſeems to have been 
carried on by united labour: lands appropriated for maintaining 
the poor were firſt ploughed; next the portion allotted to ſoldiers 
performing duty in the field: then every man ſeparately ploughed 
his on field; after which he aſſiſted his neighbour: they proceeded 
to the portion of the curaca or lord: and laſtly to the King's por- 
tion. In the month of March they reaped their ee n ce- 
lebrated the harveſt witch joy and feaſting. 

There being no artiſt nor manufacturer by — indivi- 
duals were taught to do every thing for themſelves, Every one 
knew how-to plough and manure the land: every one was a car- 
penter, a maſon, a ſhoemaker, a weaver, &c.; and the women 
were the molt ingenious and diligent of all. Blas Valera mentions 
a law, named the Taw' of brot herhuad, which, without the proſpet 
of reward, obliged them to be mutually aiding and affiſting in 
ploughing, ſowing, and reaping, in F ext — houſes, and 
in every ſort of occupation. blo 

As the art was unknown ſth FAY by. means of 
3 long copper pipes were cuntrived, contracted. at the fur- 
3 | ther 
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ther end, that the breath might act the more forcibly on the fire; 
and they uſed ten or twelve of theſe pipes together, when they 
wanted a very hot fire. Having no iron, their hatelſets and 
pick-axes were of copper, and they had neither ſaw nor:augre; nor 
any inſtrument of iron: ignorant of the uſe of nails, they tied 
their timber with cords of hemp. The tool they had for cutting 
ſtone, was a ſharp flint; and with that tool they ſhaped the ſtorie 
by continual rubbing, more than by cutting. Having no engines 
for raiſing ſtones, they did all by ſtrength of arm. Theſe defects 
notwithſtanding, they erected great edifices; witneſs the fortreſs of 
Cuſco, a ſtupenduous fabric. It paſſes all underſtanding, by what 
means the ſtones, or rather the great rocks, employ d in that 
building, were brought from the quarry, One of theſe ſtones, 
meaſured by Acoſta, was mem ee 
and ſix in thickneſs, W 100q 2443 

Having neither ſcars nor PRION of and 3 1040 enn 
long thorn for a needle. The mirrors uſed by ladies of quality 
were of burniſhed copper « but ſuch nn of dreſs were 
reckoned too effeminate for the men. 0:65.41 

With reſpect to muſic, they had an — of bollom e canes 
glew'd together, the notes of which were like thoſe of an organ. 
They had love-ſongs accompanied with a pipe; and war- fongs, 
which were their feſtival entertainment. They compoſed and 
acted comedies and tragedies. The art of writing properly ſo call- 
ed, was unknown: but ſilken threads, with knots caſt upon them 

of divers colours, enabled them to keep exact accounts, and to 

ſum; them up with a readineſs that would have rivalled an expert. 
European arithmetician. They had alſo en to as $M geo- 
—_— as to meaſure their fields. 0nι⁰ι ne 0 

In war, their: offenſive arms were the bow ws e =o any 
art eld ani Their defenſive e the belmet and 
ö target. 


target. The army was provided from the King s ſtores, and Was 
no burden, upon the people. 6106. 

In philoſophy, they had made . ee af; the 
moon was attributed to her being ſick; and they fancied the milky 
way to be a ewe giving ſuck to a lamb. With regard to the ſet- 
ting ſun, they ſaid, that he was a good ſwimmer, and that he 
pierced. through the waves, to riſe next morning in the eaſt. But 
ſuch ignorance is not wonderful; for no branch of ſcience can 
make a progreſs without writing. 

The people were divided into ſmall bodies of ten families ah | 
every diviſion had a head, and a regiſter was kept of the whole; 
a branch of rv RT that very much — ht INDE 5 
decennaries. | 

They made but two meals, one berween 10 hoy vice. in he 
morning, the other before ſunſet. Idleneſs was puniſhed with in- 
famy :- even children were employ'd according to their capacity, 
public viſitors or monitors were appointed, having acceſs to every 
houſe, for inſpecting the manners of the inhabitants; who were 
rewarded or puniſhed according to their behaviour. Moderation 
and induſtry were ſo effectually enforc'd. by this article of police, 
that few were reduced to indigence ; and theſe © got OP food ſnd 
cloathing out of the King's ſtore. I 

With reſpect to their laws and . e were Tee 
to ſerve their parents until the age of twenty-five ; and marriage 
contracted before that time, without conſent of parents, was null. 
Polygamy was prohibited, and perſons were confined to marry 
within their own tribe. The tradition, that the Inca family were 
children of the fun, introduced inceſt among them; for it was a 
matter of _ to ere their divine — and un- 
mixed, © | G 
It was the chief bel on the Peri ed, upon ones eve- 
ry other article of their religion depended, that the Inca family 


Were 
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were children of their great god the ſun,” and ſent by him to 
ſpread his worſhip and his laws among them. Nothing could 
have a greater influence upon an ignorant and credulous' people, 
than ſucli a doctrine. The fanctity of the Inca family was ſo 
deeply rooted in the hearts of the Peruvians, that no perſon of 
that family was thought capable of committing a crime. Such 
blind veneration for a family, makes it probable, that che govern- 
ment of Peru under the Ineas had not ſubſiſted many years; for 
a government founded upon deceit and ſaperſtirion,” cannot long 
continue its authority. However that be, ſuch belief of the ori- 
gin of the Incas, is evidenee of great virtue and moderation ii 
that famity; for any groſs act of tyranny” or injuſtice,” our 
have opened the eyes of the people to ſee their error. Maderatiem N 
in the ſovereign, and in the fubjects obedience without reſerve, 
cannot fail to produce a government mild and gentle; which was 
verified in that of Peru, ſo mild and gentle, that to manure and 
cultivate the lands of the Inca, and to lay up the produce in ftore- | 
houſes, were the only burdens impoſed upon the people, if it was 
not ſometimes to make cloaths and weapons for the army. At 
the ſame time their kings were ſo revered, Yor theſe articles of la- 
bour were performed with great alacrit :: ht 167 
The government was equally gentle with pid to puniſi- 
ments. Indeed very few crimes were committed, being conſider- 
ed as a ſort of rebellion againſt their great god the ſun. The only 
crime that ſeems to have been punithed with ſeverity, is the ma- 
rauding of ſoldiers; for death bag —_— e incomſtder-' 
r 14 167 tofu IcH. Hin 
In this empire, there appears to . * 8 51 berteck u- 
nion between law and religion; which could not fail to produce 
obedience, order, and tranquillity, among that people, tho ex 
tremely numerous. The Inca family was fam d for moderation: 
they made conqueſts in order to civihze their neighbours; and as 
9799 they 
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| they ſeldom if ever tranſgreſſed the bounds of morality, no other 


art, was geceſſary ta preſerye the, garcrament; entire, ur to, keep, 
the people ignorant of trug xxlgion, Hy og: 1 
to the ſun, who, like the veſſal virgins in Rome, w e under a 
vo of perpetual chaſtity. | ale ro Fora F | 
This ſubject ſhall be concluded with, ſome Light obſervations on. 

the two governments I have been deſcribing. 0 Comparing. g. them 
together, the Mexican government ſeems to have been ſupported. 
by arms; that of Peru by religion, 

Ihe kings of Peru were hereditary and abſolute: "thts * Me- 
rico eleckire. In contradiction however to political principles, 


$24 4 


he gorernment of Peru was by far the, milder. It Is mentioned 2 
bave, that the eleftors of the Mexican kings were her editary princes of 
and the ſame electors compoſed the great council of ſtate, Mon- 
teſquieu therefore has been miſinformed when he t. terms this : a de- 
ſpotic monarchy (a): A monarchy can never be deſpotic, where 
the ſoyereign i is limited by a great council, the members of "Which 
are. inde pendent of him, As little reaſon has he to term Peru de- 
ſpotic. An abſolute monarchy it was, but the fartheſt in the 
world from being deſpotic: on the contrary, we find not in hiſto- 
ry any government ſo well contrived for the good « of the people. 
An Agrarian law, firmly rooted, prevented that great ' inequality 
of rank and riches which lead to luxury, and diſſolution of man- 
ners: a commonwealth was naturally the reſult of fuch a conſti- 
tutlon; 5 and probably would have taken place, had it not been 
for a a government x no Teſs ſuitable, and ſtill more mild, viz. a cliea 
ocracy under a family ſent from heaven to make them happy: 
This wild opinion, ſupported by 1 ignorance and ſuperſtition, pro- 
ved an effetual bar againſt tyranny in the monarch; a moſt ex- 


n conduct on on his part being necellary for ſupporting the o- 
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pinion of his divinity. Upon the whole, comprehending king 
ad? ſubject, chere perhaps never exiſted more virtue Fr any ocher 


ment, „ whether gl rehical or republican”"""2 S{qooq- 913 
\ Peru Na ale traces of ſome diſtinction of Tanks, arifing” 


probably from bo merely, which, as in France,” were a bu" 
wark to the monarch againſt the peaſants. The great ſuperlority 
of che Peruvian Incas, as demi. gods, did not admit 4 Bereditä- 


ry nobility. 

With reſpect to the progreſs of arts and manufaQures, a8 a t 
nations differed widely: in Mexico, arts and manufactures were 
carried to a ſurpriſing height, conſidering the tools they had to 
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work with: in Peru, they had made no progreſs, | every man, as, 
among mere ſavages, providing the neceſſaries of life for himfelk. 
As the world goes at preſent, ſuch numbers are employ” d upon our 
multiphed wants, that not above one of a hundred can be f L — 
for war, In ancient times, when theſe wants were few, an 
much enlarged beyond nature, it is computed that a an eighth. part 
could be ſpared for war; and hence the numerous armies we read 
of in the hiſtory of ancient nations. The Peruvians had it in their 
power to go ſtill farther: it was poſfible to arm the whole males 
capable of ſervice; leaving the 1 women to ſupply t the few nece 
ries that might be wanted during a ſhort campaign ; and 0 
1 we find that the Incas were great conquerors. 


W contributed greatly to improve their Hei and their | 
manners : on the other hand, the religion. of Mexico was abomi- 
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| Upen the "whole, there never was a country deſtitute of — 


where arts ſeem to have been carried Ae chan! in Mexico; ; and, 
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Orality, theology, and the art of reaſoning, are three great 
branches of a learned education; and are juſtly held to be fo, be- 


cauſe they are our only fure guides in paſſing through the intricate = 


paths of life. They are indeed not eſſential to thoſe termed men of the 
world: the moſt profound philoſopher makes but an inſipid figure in 
faſhionable company ; would be ſomewhat ridiculous at a court-ball ; 


and an abſolute abjurdity among the gamefters at Arthur's, or jockeys at 
N 2 Newmarket, 
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Newmarket,” But, theſe cogent objeftions notwithſlanding, I venture 
ta;pranaunce ſuch fiudies. to be not altogether unfuitable to à gentleman; 
Man: it a creuture full of curiqſty; and to gratiſ that appetite; many 
roam through the world, ſubmitting to heat und cold, nay to hunger 
aud thirſt, without a figh. Could indeed that troubleſome gueft be ex- 
pelled, vue might hug ourſelves in 8 and, lite true men of 
the world, under value knowledge,” that can neither procure money, 
wor a new ſenſual pleaſure. But; alas the expulſion it not in the power 
of every one; and thoſe who have not that power, will probably think 
1 not amiſs, to employ their curigſity upon ſtudies that make them good 
members of foctety, and endear them to every perſon of virtue, 

And were we even men of the world in ſuch perfection, as to regard 
rot hing but our 61n intereſt; yet does not ignorance lay us open to the 
cruſty and deſigning ? and does not the art of reaſoning guard many 
an honeft man from being miſled by ſubtle ſophiſms? With reſpect to 
right and wrong, not even paſſion is more dangerous than error. And 
as to religion, better it were to ſettle in a conviction that there is no 
God, than to be in a ſtate of wavering and fluftuation ; ſometimes in- 
dulging every looſe deſire, as if we were not accountable beings ; and 
ſometimes yielding to ſuperſtitious fears, as if there were no god but the 
devil. To a well-diſpoſed mind, the exiſtence of a ſupreme benevolent 
Deity, appears highly probable : and if happily the fludy of theology 
lead)us to a conviction that there really is ſuch a being; the convittion 
will be a ſource of conſtant enjoyment, which 1 boldly ſet above the ti- 
tillating pleaſures of external ſenſe. Poſſibly there may be leſs preſent 
amuſement in abſtraft ftudies, than in news-papers, in party-pamphlets, 
or in Ha upon Whift : but let us for a moment anticipate futurity, and 

imagine that we are reviewing paſt tranſactioncs, — how pleaſant the 
retroſpect of thoſe who have maintained the dignity of their _ and 
employ'd their talents to the beft purpoſes ! 

Contradiftory opinions that have influence on practice, will be regret- 
ted by every perſon of a ſound heart ; and as erroneous opinions are com- 

monly 
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medy ir not altogether out reach At the riuiual of arte and ſcirn- 
ces, the learned langugget vert aur ſole ſtudy, bacuuſe in tbem were 
locted up all the treafures of uſeful knowledge." This fudy har lung ago 
ceaſed to be the chief: objett of education ; and get the original plan is 
handed down to us with very little variation. Niſbing to contribute 
to a more perfect ſyſiem of education, I prefent\ to the public the fallow 
ing ſtete hes. The bool that huve been publiſhed anon marulity tho · 


hagy, and the art of reaſoning, are not eminent either for ſemplicity, ur 


for clear ideas. To intraduce theſe into the ſubjefts mentioned, is my 
aim; with what ſucceſs, is chearfully ſubmitted to the: judgement"of a- 
thers. The hiſtarucal. part, hitherto much naglec ted, 15:neceffary:as 2 
branch of | my. general: plan; and I am bopeful, that -befide wtruttion, 
it will contribute to Wr which, in ahſtrat? fudiet, is no leſs 
neceſſary tha n 
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PRINCIPLES OF REASON. 


aver affirmation, whatever be the fubj ect, is termed a Pre- 
Poſition. 

Truth and error are qualities of a A propoſition 
that ſays a thing is what it is in reality, i is termed a true propoſition. 
A propoſition that ſays a thing i is what it is not in reality, is 
termed an erroneous propoſition. 

Our knowledge of what is agreeable and diſagreeable i in objects 
is derived from the ſenſe of beauty, handled in Elements of Cri- 
ticiſm. Our knowledge of right and wrong in actions, is derived 
from the moral ſenſe, to be handled in the ſketch immediately fol- 
lowing. Our knowledge of TI and error is ng N from” vat 


+4 


rious ſources. 
Our external ſenſes are one ſource of knowledge: they lay open 
to us external fubjects, their qualities, their actions, with events 
produced by theſe actions. The internal ſenſes are another ſource 

of knowledge : they lay open to us things paſſing in the mind; 
thinking, 
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thinking, for example, deliberating, inclining, reſolving, will- 
ing, conſenting, and other actions; and they alſo lay open to us 
our emotions and paſſions. There is a ſenſe by which we per- 
ceive the truth of many propoſitions ; fuch as, That every thang 
which begins to exiſt, muſt have a cauſe; That every effect adapt- 
ed to ſome end or purpoſe, proceeds from a deſigning cauſe; and, 
That every effect adapted to a good end or purpoſe, proceeds from 
a deſigning and benevolent cauſe.” A multitude of axioms in eve- 
ry ſcience, particularly in mathematics, are perceived to be equal- 
ly true. By a peculiar ſenſe, of which afterward, we know that 
there us a Deity. By another ſenſe we know, that the external 
ſigns of paſſion are the ſame in all men; that animals of the ſame 
external appearance, are of the ſame ſpecies; and that animals of 
the ſame ſpecies, have the ſame properties (a). By another ſenſe 
we ſee into futurity : we know that the ſun will riſe to-morrow z 
that the earth will perform its wonted courſe round the ſun ; that 
winter and ſummer will follow each other in ſucceſſion 24 

ſtone dropt from the hand will fall to the ground; and a Then 


other ſuch propoſitions. 
There are many propoſitions, the truth of which is not 9 ap- 
parent a proceſs of reaſoning is neceſſary, of which afterward. 
Human teſtimony is another ſource of know ledge. 80 framed 
are we by nature, as to rely on human teſtimony ; by which we 
are informed of beings, attributes, and events, that never came 
under any of our ſenſes. 3 J 
| The knowledge that is derived, from. the fources, mentioned, %s 


of different kinds. In ſome caſes, our knowledge. includes abſolute 
certainty, and produces the higheſt degree of conviction; in other 


caſes, ae comes in place of certainty, and the conviction 
5 * in degree, Knowledge of the latter kind is diſtinguiſhed 
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into belief, which concerns facts; and opinion, which concerns 
relations, and other things chat fall not under the denomination of 
facts. In contradiſtinction to opinion and belief, that ſort of 
knowledge which includes abſolute certainty, and produces the 
higheſt degree of conviction, retains its — name. * n 
what 1s here ſaid, I enter into particulars. 

The ſenſe of ſeeing, with very few exceptions, affords 8 
in its proper ſenſe. It is not in our power to doubt of the exiſt- 
ence of a perſon we ſee; touch, and converſe with; and when ſuch 
is our conſtitution, it is a vain attempt to call in queſtion the au- 
thority of our ſenſe of ſeeing, as ſome writers pretend to do. No 
one ever called in queſtion the exiſtence of internal actions and paſ- 
Bons, laid open to us by internal ſenſe; and there is as little 
ground for doubting of what we ſee. The ſenſe of ſeeing, it is 
true, is not always correct: through different mediums the ſame 
object is ſeen differently: to a jaundic'd eye every thing appears 
yellow; and to one intoxicated with liquor, two candles ſometimes 
appear four. But we are never left without remedy in ſuch a caſe: 
it is the province of the ERP faculty, to correct hors. error 
of that kind. 

An object of fight, when recalled to mind by the dbwerlafls me- 
mory, is termed an idea or ſecondary perception. An original 
perception, as ſaid above, affords knowledge in its proper ſenſe; 
but a ſecondary perception affords belief only. And Nature in 
this, as in all other inſtances, is faithful to truth; for it is evident, 
that we cannot be ſo certain of the exiſtence of an object in its ab- 
ſence, as when preſent. 

Wich reſpect to many abſtract propoſitions, of which inſtances 
are above given, we have an abſolute certainty and conviction of 
their truth, derived to us from various ſenſes. We can, for ex- 
ample, entertain as little doubt, that every thing which begins to 
en, muſt have a cauſe, as that the ſun is in the firmament; and 


as 
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as little doubt that he will riſe tomorrow, as that ſ he is now. Jet. 
There are manꝝ other propoſiti ons, the ruth, at high 15 probable 
only, not abfolptely certain; as, for, Examples. chat things l 
continue in their ordinary, ſtate. That. natural perationg arg de. 
formed in the fampleſt manner, is an axiom, of, natural philoſophy: 
it may be probable, but is far from being certain f, 4:4 2; 16647 
„u exery one of the. inſtances given, conviction axiſcs pn a 
lngle act of pergeption . for which reaſon, knowledge, acquired 
dy means of that perception, not only knowledge in its praper 
ſenſe, but alſo opinion and belief, are termed intwtive knowledge. 
Bat there are, many things, the knowledge of which. is, not phraig 
ed-with ſo much facility. Propofitions fon the moſt part requigeoa 
proceſs or operation in the mind, termed: regſanimg z leading, 
certain intermediate ſteps, to the propoſition. that is to he demon- 
ſtrated or made evident; which, in oppoſition to intuitive know- 
ledge, is texmed-di/enrſrve knowledge.) This procęis on operation 
muſt be explained, in order to underſtand the nature af reaſoning. 
And as reaſoning is moſtly employ'd in diſcovering: relations; ;I 
{hall draw my examples from them. Every propoſition; edncern- 
ing relations, is an affirmation of a certain relation between two 
ſuhjects, If the relation affirmed appear not intuiti velyg we muſt 
ſearch for a third ſubject, that appears intuitively toi he-odn> 
— each of the others, by the relation affirmedi: andif 
iuch a ſubject. be found, the propoſition is demonſtrated; for tds 
r wad3o iis ores eds 
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rachel than from un briginal' ſbnfs- Our tafte/ tor ſimplicity, which udlaiidtiy is is 
| watural,; renders ſimple; operations more agueeablethaniwhat are complex, and son- 
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intuitively certain, that two ſubjects, connected with a third by 
any particular relation, muſt be connected together by the ſame 
relation. The longeſt chain of reaſoning may be linked together 
in this manner. Running over ſuch a chain, every one of the 
ſubjects muſt appear intuitively to be connected with that imme- 
diately preceding, and with that immediately ſubſequent, by the 
relation affirmed in the propoſition; and from the whole united, 
the propoſition, as above mentioned, muſt appear intuitively cer- 
tain, The laſt ſtep of the proceſs is termed a concluſion, being 
the aft or concluding perception. 

No ſort of reafoning affords ſo clear a notion of the foregoing 
proceſs, as that which is mathematical. Equality 1s the only ma- 
thematical relation; and compariſon therefore is the only means 
by which mathematical propoſitions are aſcertained. To that 
ſcience belong a ſet of intuitive propoſitions, termed axioms, which 
are all founded on equality, For example: Divide two equal 
lines,” each of them, into a thouſand equal parts, a ſingle part of 
the one line muft be equal to a ſingle part of the other. Second: 
Take ten of theſe parts from the one line, and as many from the 
other, and the remaining parts muſt be equal : which is more 
ſhortly expreſſed thus: From two equal lines take equal parts, 
am the remainders will be equal; or add equal parts, and 
the ſums will be equal. Third: If two things be, in the 
fame reſpect, equal to a third, the one is equal to the other in 
the ſame reſpect. I proceed to ſhow the uſe of theſe axioms. 
Two things may be equal without being intuitively ſo; which is 
the caſe of the equality between the three angles of a triangle 
and two right angles. Io demonſtrate that truth, it is neceſſary 
to ſearch for ſome other angles, which appear by intuition to be 
equal to both. If chis property cannot be diſcovered in any one 
ſet of angles, we muſt go more leiſurely to work, by trying to 
find angles that are equal to the three angles of a triangle. Theſe 
being diſcovered, we next try to find other angles equal to the 

angles 
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angles now diſcovered; and ſo on in the compariſon, till at laſt 
we diſcover a ſet of angles, equal not only to thaſe thus introdu- 
ced, but alſo to two right angles. We thus connect the two parts 
of the original propoſition, by a number of intermediate equali- 
ties; and by that means perceive, that theſe two parts are equal 
among themſelves; it being an intuitive propoſition, as mention- 
ed above, That two things are equal, each of which, in the ſame 
reſpect, is equal to a third. DSLOTIABD Od ERS ;norito 0 9143 
I proceed to a different example, which concerns the relation 
between cauſe and effect. The propoſition to be demonſtrated is, 
© That there exiſts a good and intelligent Being, who is the cauſe 
af all the wiſe and benevolent effects that are produced in the 
government of this world.“ That there are ſuch effects, is in 
the preſent example the fundamental propoſition, which is taken 
for granted, becauſe it is verified by experience. In order to diſ- 
cover the cauſe of theſe effects, 1 begin with an intuitive propoſi- 
tion mentioned above, That every effect adapted to a; good. end 
or purpoſe, proceeds from a deſigning and benevolent cauſe. 
The next ſtep is, to examine whether man can be the cauſe ; he 1 is 
provided indeed with ſome ſhare of wiſdom and benevolence; ; but 
the effects mentioned are far aboye his power, and no leſs aboye 
his wiſdom. | Neither can this earth be the cauſe, nor the ſun, 
the moon, the ſtars; for, far from being waſe and benevolent, they 
are not even ſenſible. If theſe be excluded, we are unavoidably 
led to an inviſible being, endowed with boundleſs power, , good- 
neſs, and intelligence; and that inviſible being is termed. Cad. 
Reaſoning requires two mental powers, namely, the powers of in- 
vention, and of perceiving relations. By the former are diſcover- 
ed intermediate propoſitions, equally related to the fundamental 
Propoſition, and to the concluſion: and by: the latten we perceive, 
gk the different ae en — ther _—— * ee * 
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We can reaſon about matters of opinion and belief, as well as 
about matters of knowledge, properly ſo termed. Hence reaſon- 
ing is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; demonſtrative, and probable. 
Demonſtrative reaſoning is alſo of two kinds: in the firſt, the 
concluſion is drawn from the nature and inherent properties of the 
ſubject: in the other, the concluſion is drawn from ſome priri- 
ciple, of which we are certain by intuition. With reſpect to the 
firſt, we have no ſuch knowledge of the nature or inherent pro- 
perties of any being, material or immaterial, as to draw conclu- 
ſions from it with certainty. I except not even figure conſidered 
as a quality of matter, tho it is the object of mathematical rea- 
ſoning. As we have no ſtandard for determining with preciſion 
the figure of any portion of matter, we cannot with preciſion rea- 
ſon upon it: what appears to us a ſtraight line may be a curve, 
and what appears a rectilinear angle may be curvilinear. How 
then comes mathematical reaſoning to be demonſtrative? This 
queſtion may appear at firſt fight puzzling; and I know not that 
it has any where been diſtinctly explained. Perhaps what follows 
may be ſatisfactory. 

Ihe ſubjects of arithmetical reaſoning are numbers. The ſub- 
jects of mathematical reaſoning are figures. But what figures 
are ſubjects of mathematical reaſoning? Not ſuch as I ſee; but 
ſuch as I form an idea of, abſtracting from every imperfection. I 
explain myſelf. There is a power in man to form images of things 
that never exiſted; a golden mountain, for example, or a river 
ranning upward. This power operates upon figures. There is 
perhaps no figure exiſting the ſides of which are ſtraight lines. 
But it is eaſy to form an idea of a line, chat has no waving or crook- 
edneſs in it; and it is eafy to form an idea of a figure bounded 
by ſuch lines. Such ideal figures are the ſubjects of mathemati- 
cal reaſbting; and theſe being perfectly clear and diſtinct, are 
fieser fabj ets for demonſtrative reaſoning of the firſt kind; Ma- 

thematical 
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thematical reaſoning however is not merely a mental entertain 
ment: it is of real uſe, in life, by directiug che powers and pro- 
perties of matter. There poſſibly may not he found any vhere a 
perfect globe, to anſwer the idea we form of that figure: but a 
globe may be made ſo near perfection, as that the properties de- 
monſtrated to belong to the ĩdea of a perfect globe will be nearly 
applicable to that figure. In a word, tho ideas are, properly 
ſpeaking, the ſubject of mathematical evidence; a yet the end and 
purpoſe of that evidence is, to direct us with reſpect to figures 
as they really exiſt; and the nearer any real figure approaches to 
the idea we form of it, with the un n will che mathe- 
matical truth be applicable % ow h gainet 
The component parts of figures, viz. 1. and angles, are ex / 
tremely ſimple, requiring no definition. Place before a child à 
crooked line, and one that has no appearance of being crooked; 
call the former a crooked line, the latter a fraight line; and the 
child will uſe theſe terms familiarly, without hazard of a {miſe 
take. Draw a perpendicular upon paper; let the child advert, 
that the upward line leans neither to the right nor the left, and 
for that reaſon is termed a penpendicular: the child will apply that 
term familiarily to a tree, to the wall of a houſe, or to any other 
perpendicular. In the ſame manner, place before the child two 
lines drverging from each other, and two that have no appear» 
ance of diverging : call the latter parallel lines,” and the child will 
have no difficulty of applying the ſame term to the ſides of a door 
or of a window. Let ſo aconſtomed are we to definitions, chat e- 
ven theſe ſimple ideas are not ſufferetl to eſeape. A ſtraight line, 
for example, is defined to be the ſhorteſt; that can be drawn he- 
tween two given points. The fact is certain; but ſo; fan from a 
definition, that it is an inference drawn from the ãdea of a ſtraight 
line: and had I not beforehand a-clear idea of a ſtraight line, I 


could not 1 it is the corteſt between do given points. 
D' Alembert 
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D'Alembert ſtrains hard, but without ſucceſs, for a definition: of 
a-ſtraight line, and of the others mentioned. It is difficult to a- 
void ſmiling at his definition of parallel lines. Draw, ſays he, 
a ſtraight line: erect upon it two perpendiculars of the ſame 
length: upon their two extremities draw another ſtraight line; 
and that line is ſaid to be parallel to the firſt mentioned: as if, to 


underſtand what is meant by the expreſſion "two parallel lines, we 


muſt firſt underſtand what is meant by a ſtraight line, by a per- 
pendicular, and by two lines equal in length. A very flight re- 
flection upon the operations of his own mind, would have taught 
this author, that he could form the idea of parallel lines without 
running through ſo many intermediate ſteps: ſight alone is ſuffi- 
cient to explain the term to a boy, and even to a girl. At any 
rate, where is the neceſſity of introducing the line laſt mention- 
ed? If che idea of parallels cannot be obtained from the two per- 
pendiculars alone, the additional line drawn through their extre- 
mities will certainly not make it more clear. [7 D vas! 
Mathematical figures being in their nature * are en 
of being defined; and from the foregoing ſimple ideas, it is eaſy 


to define every one of them. For example, a circle is a figure ha- 


ving a point within it, named the centre, through which all the 
ſtraight lines that can be drawn, and extended to the circumfe- 
rence, are equal; a ſurface bounded by four equal ſtraight lines, 
and having four right angles, is termed a ſquare ; and 18 
a ſolid, of which all the fix ſurfaces are ſqua re. 
In the inveſtigation of mathematical truths, we aſſiſt the ima- 
gination, by drawing figures upon paper that reſemble our ideas. 
There is no neceſſity for a perfect reſemblance: a black ſpot, 
which in reality is a ſmall round ſurface, ſerves to repreſent a ma- 
thematical point; and a black line, which in reality is a long 


narrow ſurfice, ſerves to repreſent a mathematical line. When 


we reaſon ubour the figures compoſed of fuch lines, it is ſufficient 
MS #44 that 
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that theſe figures have ſome appearance of regularity: leſs or more 
is of no importance; becauſe our reaſoning is not founded upon 
them, but upon our ideas. Thus, to demonſtrate that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, à triangle is 
drawn upon paper, in order to keep the mind ſteady to its object, 
and to prevent wandering. After tracing the ſteps that lead to 
the concluſion, we are ſatisfied that the propoſition is true; being 
conſcious that the reaſoning is built upon the ideal figure, not 
upon that which 1s drawn upon the paper. And being alſo con- 
ſcious that the enquiry is carried on independent of any parti 
cular length of the ſides, we are ſatisſied of the univerſality of 
the * of * __ nn all ee hat- | 
ever. | nislqz9 
| ben confilerts "Rr nao Aae men an: | 
make the ſubject of arithmetic, - And with reſpect both to mathe- 
matical and arithmetical reaſonings, which frequently conſiſt of 
many ſteps, the proceſs is ſhortened by the invention of ſigns, 
which, by a ſingle daſh of the pen, expreſs clearly what would 
require many words. By that means, a very long chain of rea- 
ſoning is expreſſed by a fe ſymbols; a method that contributes 
greatly to readineſs of comprehenſion. If in ſuch: reaſonings 
words were neceſſary, the mind, embarraſſed with their multi- 
plicity, would have great difficulty to follow any long chain of 
reaſoning. A line drawn upon paper repreſents an ideal line, 
and a few n characters n the 2 ideas of num- 
ber. 9 l 1281 to 61! 571 9114. a1 © 
-Atichonatal: Wnt: ke e e 
pn relation of equality, which can be aſcertained with the 
greateſt certainty among many ideas. Hence, reaſonings upon 
ſuch ideas afford the higheſt degree of conviction. I do not ſay, 
however, that this. is always the caſe;; for a man ho is conſcious 
1 his own fallibility, is bes ſame degree of diflidence, 
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where the reaſoning conſiſts of many ſteps. And tho on a review 
no error is diſcovered, yet he is e that there 00 be er- 
rors, tho' they have eſcaped him. M014 5 
As to the other kind of r — on 
ſome propoſition of which we are intuitively certain; I juſtly. call 
it demonſtratiue, becauſe it affords the ſame; conviction that ariſos 
from mathematical reaſoning. In both, the means of conviction 
are the ſame, viz. a clear perception of the relation between two 
ideas: and there are many relations of which, we have ideas no leſs 
clear than of equality; witneſs ſubſtance and quality, the whole 
and its parts, cauſe and effect, and many others. From the in- 
tuitive propoſition, for example, That nothing which begins to 
exiſt can exiſt without a cauſe, I can conclude, that ſome one be- 
ing muſt have exiſted from all eternity, with no leſs certainty, 
than that the with angles . a triangle are equal to two right 

angles. 
What falls next in one. 5 is s that inferior Kod. of knowledge 
which i is termed opinion; and which, like knowledge properly ſo 
termed, is founded in ſome inſtances upon intuition, and in ſome 
upon reaſoning. But it differs from knowledge in the following 
particular, that it produces different degrees of conviction, ſome- 
times approaching to certainty, and ſometimes ſinking toward the 
verge of improbability. The conſtancy and uniformity of natu- 
ral operations, is a fit ſubject for illuſtrating that difference. The 
future ſucceſſive changes of day and night, of winter and ſum- 
mer, and of other ſucceſſions which have hitherto been regular 
and uniform, fall under intuitive knowledge, becauſe of theſe we 
have the higheſt conviction. As the conviction is inferior of ſuc- 
ceſſions that hitherto have been varied in any degree, theſe fall 
under intuitive opinion. We expect ſummer after winter with 
the utmoſt confidence; but we have not the fame confidence in 
expecting a hot ſummer or a cold winter. And yet the probabi- 
ty 
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lity approaches much nearer to certainty, chan the intuitive epi- 
nion we have, that the operations of nature are extremely ſimple; 
a propoſition that is very little relyd on 
As to opinion founded on reaſbning, it is obvious, that the 
conviction produced by the reaſoning; can never riſe above hat ãs 
produced by the intuitive propoſition upon which the reaſoning 
is founded. Aid chat it may be weaker, will appear from conſi- 
dering, that even where the fundamental propoſition is coltain, 
it may lead to the concluſive opinion by intermediate propoſitions; 
that are probable only, not certain. In a word, it holds in gene- 
ral with reſpect to every fort of reaſoning, that the coneluſive 
propoſition can nevet rife higher in point of conviction, than the 
very loweſt of the intudee 1 Wr | 
ane * aud Au 
The perception we have of the contingency of futur events, 05 
pens a wide field to our reaſoning about probabilities. That 
ception involves more or lefs doubt according to its ſubject. 77 In 
ſome inſtances, the event is perceived to be extremely douhtful 
in others it is perceived to be leſs doubtful. It appears altogether 
doubtful, in throwing a dye, which of the fix ſides will turn up; 
and for: that reaſon, we cannot juſtly conclude for one rather thai 
another. If one only of the fix fides be marked with à figure, 
we conclude, that a blank will turn up; and five to one is àn e- 
qual wager that ſach will be the effect. In judging of the future 
behaviour of a man who has hitherto been governed by inteteft, 
we” may coniclude with u pfobabllity Spproarling- to certainty, 
that intereſt will continue to prevail. eee 
Belief comes laſt in order, which, as defined above, is Eub 
ledge of the truth of facts that falls below certainty, and involves 
in its nature ſome degree of doubt. It is alſo of two kinds: one 
founded npon intuitien, aud one upon teafoning.” Thus, Enotv- 
ledge, opinion, belief, are all of them equally diſtinguithabis i in- 
Vol, II. P | to 
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to, intuitive and diſcurſive. Of intuitive belief, I diſcover. three 
different ſources or cauſes. Firſt, A preſent, object. Secondly, An 
object formerly preſent. Thirdly, The teſtunony, of qthers. 2gd 
Jo have a clear conception of the firſt cauſe, it muſt be obſer- 
ved, that among the ſimple perceptions that compoſe the complex 
perception of a preſent object, a perception of real and preſent 
exiſtence is one. This perception riſes commonly to certainty; 
in which caſe it is a branch of knowledge properly ſo termed; and 
is handled as ſuch above. But this perception falls below certain: 
ty in ſome inſtances; as when an object, ſeen at a great diſtance, 
or in a fog, is perceived to be a horſe, but ſo indiſtinctly as to 
make it a probability only. The perception in ſuch a caſe is term 
ed brief. Both perceptions are fundamentally of the ſame na- 
ture; being ſimple perceptions of real exiſtence. They differ only 
in point of aceuracy: the perception of reality that makes a 
branch of knowledge, is ſo clear and diſtinct as to exclude all 
doubt or heſitation: the perception of reality that occaſions be- 
lief, being leſs clear and diſtinct, makes not the exiſtence of the 
object certain to us, but only probable. 

With reſpec to the ſecond cauſe ; the 9 of an-obfen 
object, formerly ſeen, amounts not to a certainty ;:: and thenefors 
is the ſubje& of belief only, not of knowledge. Things are in a 
continual flux from production to diſſolution; and our ſenſes are 
accommodared to that variable ſcene: a preſent object admits no 
doubt of its exiſtence; but after it is removed, its exiſtence he- 
comes leſs certain, and in time . eee e e 
probability. F eHHHaI £ bohrer 

Human teſtimony, the third cds produces belief, more or 
leſs ſtrong,” according to circumſtances; /:In general, nature leads 
us to rely upon the veracity of each other ; and commonly the de- 
gree of reliance is proportioned to the degree of veracity. Some- 
times belief approaches to _—_— as when it is founded on the 

| evidence 
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evidence of perſons above all exception. Sometimes it ſinks to the 
loweſt degree of probability, as When a fact is told by dhe who 
has no great reputution for truth! The nature of the fact, ec. 
mon or uncommon,” has likewiſe an influence: an ordinary ihci- 
dent gains credit upon very ſlight evidenee; but it requires the 
ſtrongeſt evidence to overcome the improbability of an event that 
deviutes from the ordinary courſe of nature. At the ſame time, 
it muſt he obſer ved, thar belief is not (always: founded upom ra: 
tional principles. There are biaſſes and weakneſſes in hurman na- 
ture chat ſometimes diſturb the operation, and produce belief 
without ſufficient or proper evidence : ve are diſpoſed. to believe 
on very ſlight evidence; an intereſting event, however rare or ſin- 
gular, chat alarms and agirates the mind becauſe the mind; in 
agitation, is remarkably fuſceptible of impreſſions: for which 
reaſon, ſtories of ghoſts and apparitions paſs current with the vul- 
gar. Eloquence alſo has great power over the mind; and, by 
making deep impreſſions, enforces the belief of facts upon evi- 
dence that would not be regarded in 2: cool moment. e % 
Ihe dependence that our perception of real exiſtence, and con- 
ſequently belief, hath upon oral evidence, enlivens ſocial inter- 
courſe, and promotes ſociety. But the perception of real exiſt 
ence has a ſtill more extenſive inffuence; for from that perception 
is derived a great part of the entertainment we find in hiſtory, 
and in hiſtorical fables (a). At the ſame time, a perception that 
may be raifed by fiction as well as by truck, would often mi- 
lead, were we abandoned to its impulſe: but the God af nature 
hath provided a remedy for that evil, by erecting within che 
mind a tribunal, to which there lies an appeal from the raſh im- 
preſſions of ſenſe. When the deluſion of eloquence or of dread 
b 5M yinommro» bas : do A539 To wiingron 5 ttoꝗtr 711 01 2: 
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ſubſides, the perplexed mind is uncertain what to believe. A re- 
gular proceſs commences, counſel is. heard, evidence produced, and 
a final judgement pronounced, ſometimes confirming, ſometimes 
varying, the belief impreſſed upon us by the lively perception of 
reality. Thus, by a wiſe appointment of nature, intuitive belief 
is ſubjected to rational diſcuſſion: when confirmed by reaſon, it 
turns more vigorous and authoritative: when contradicted by 
reaſon, it diſappears among ſenſible people. In ſome inſtances, 
it is too headſtrong for reaſon; as in the caſe of hobgoblins and 
apparitions, which paſs current among the vulgar in n. 0 rea- 
ſon. | ; 

We wrt to 0 other kind of belief, viz. van Which is 
founded on reaſoning, to which, when intuition fails us, we muſt 
have recourſe for aſcertaining certain facts. Thus, from known 
effects, we infer the exiſtence of unknown cauſes. That an effect 
mult have a cauſe, is an intuitive propoſition; but to aſcertain 
what particular thing is the cauſe, requires commonly a proceſs 
of reaſoning. This is one of the means by which the Deity, the 
primary cauſe, is made known to us, as mentioned above. Rea- 
ton, in tracing cauſes from known effects, produces different de- 
grees of conviction, It ſometimes produces certainry, as in pro- 
ving the exiſtence of the Deity; which on that account is handled 
above, under the head of knowledge. For the moſt part it pro- 
duces belief only, which, according to the ſtrength of the rea- 
toning, ſometimes approaches to certainty, and ſometimes is fo 
weak as barely to turn the ſcale - on the fide of probability. Take 
the following examples of different degrees of belief founded on 
probable reaſoning. When Inigo Jones' flouriſhed, and was the 
only architect of note in England, let it be ſuppoſed that his mo- 
del of the palace of Whitehall had been preſented to a ſtranger, 
without mentioning the author. The ſtranger, in the firſt place, 
would have been intuitively certain, that this was the work of 

ſome 
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ſome being intelligent and ſkilful. Secondly, He would have 
had a conviction approaching to certainty, that the operator was 
a man. And, thirdly, He would have had a conviction that the 
man was Inigo Jones; but leſs firm than the former. Let us next 
ſuppoſe another Engliſh architect little inferior in reputation to 
Jones: the ſtranger would ſtill have pronounced in favour of the 
latter; but his belief would have been in the loweft degree: 
When we inveſtigate the cauſes of certain effects, the reaſoning 

is often founded upon the known nature of man. In the high 
country, for example, between Edinburgh and Glafgow, the 
people lay their coals at the end of their houſes, without any 
fence to ſecure them from theft: whence it is rationally inferred, 
that coals are there in plenty. In the weſt of Scotland, the corn- 
ſtacks are covered with great care and nicety: whence it is infer- 
red, that the climate is, rainy. Placentia is the capital town of 
Biſcay; and the only town in ö Newfoundland bears the ſame 
name; from which circumſtance, it is conjectured, that the Biſ- 
cayners were the firſt Europeans who made a ſettlement in that 
i” Analogical reaſoning, founded upon the uniformity; of nature, is 
frequently. employ'd. in the inveſtigation of facts; and we,infer, 
that facts of which we are uncertain, muſt reſemble thoſe, of the 
ſame kind that are known. The bulk of the reaſonings in natu- 
ral philoſophy are of that kind. Take the following examples. 
We learn from experience, that proceeding from the humbleſt Ver 
getable to man, there are numberleſs claſſes of, being riſing one 
above another, by differences ſearce perceptible, and leaving no- 
where a ſingle gap or interval: and from conviction. of the uni- 
formity of nature, we infer, that the line is, not broken off hexe, 
but is carried on in other Worlds, till ãt end in the Deity. L pros 
ceed to another example. Eyery man is conſcious of a ſelf mo- 
tive power in himſelf; and from the | uniformity, of nature; we 
infer 
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infer the ſame power in erery one of our own ſpecies. The argument 
here from analogy carries great weight, becauſe we entertain no 
doubt of the uniformity of nature with reſpect to beings of Our 
own kind. We apply the ſame argument to other animals, the”: 
their reſemblance to man appears not ſb certain, as chat of one 
man to another. But why not alſo apply the fame argument to 
infer a ſelf- motive power in matter? When we ſee matter in 
motion without an external mover, we naturally infer; that, Hke 
us, it moves itſelf. Another example is borrow'd' from” Mauper- 
tuis. As there is no known ſpace of the earth covered with 
vater ſo large as the Terra Auſtralis incognita, we may reaſon- 

„ ably infer, that ſo great a part of the earth is not altogether 

ſea but that there muſt be ſome proportion of land.“ The u- 

niformity of nature with reſpect to the intermixture of ſea and 
land, is an argument that affords but a very ſlender degree of 
conviction. The following argument of the ſame kind, tho it 
cannot be much rely d on, ſeems however better founded. The 
inhabitants of the northern hemiſphere, have, in arts and ſeien- 
ces, excelled ſuch of the ſouthern as we have any knowledge of: 

66 and therefore, if inhabitants be found in the Terra Aiuftralit in- 

© cognita, we ought not to expect among them many arts, nor 
much cultivation.“ 

After a fatiguing inveſtigation of numberleſs particulars which 
divide and ſcatter the thought, it may not be unpleaſant to bring 
all under one view by a ſuccinct recapitulation. 

We N- two means for diſcovering truth, and acquiring know- 
ledge, viz. intuition and reaſoning. By intuition we diſcover 
ſubjects, and their attributes, paſſions, internal action, and in 
ſhort every thing that is matter of fact. By intuition we alſo diſ- 
cover ſeveral relations. There are ſome facts, and many re- 
lations, that cannot be diſcovered by a fingle act of intuition, 

N but 
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—— noguired; yl enen includes: Kar the moſt -part 
certainty : in ſome, inſtances it includes probability only. Know- 
ledge acquired by reaſoning, frequently includes certainty; but 
more frequently includes probability only. el AaS3ons 01 AgMm 
Probable knowledge; whether founded on intuition or on rea- 
ſoning, is, termed opinion when it concerns relations; and is term 
ed belief when it concerns facts. When bn ingludea cer- 
tainty, it retains its proper name. are 
- Reaſoning: that aaa aps; HG and 
ig termed probable, when it only produces: probability. 
Demonſtrative reaſoning is of two kinds. Thie firſt is, where 
the concluſion is derived from the nature and inherent properties 
af the ſubject: mathematical reaſoning is of that kind; and per- 
baps the only inſtance. The ſecond is, where thei concluſion is 
derived Auer ge of nn. we are certain by in- 
tuition. as nt vp „end 6 10 nd S dar 
Probable reaſoning is Ade in ite DE Sg and affords dif- 
1 degrees af conviction, depending on he 1 nature of the ſub- 
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PROGRESS OF REASON 


N r. 
A 1 


A Progreſs from infancy to maturity in the mind of man, ſimi- 
lar to that in his body, has been often mentioned. The ex- 
ternal ſenſes, being early neceſlary for ſelf-prefervation, arrive 
quickly at maturity. The internal ſenſes are of à flower growth, 
as well as every other mental power: their maturity would be ef 
little or no uſe while the body is weak, and unfit for action. Rea- 
ſoning, as obſerved in the firſt ſection, requires to mental 
powers,” viz." the power of invention, and that of perceiving rela- 
tions. By the former power are Gleselccd intermediate propoſi- 
tions, equally related to the fundamental propoſition and to the 
concluſion; and that relation is verified by the latter power.” Both 
powers are neceſſary to the perſon who frames an argument, or 
chain of reaſoning: the latter only to the perſon who judges of 
it. Savages are miſerably deficient in both. With reſpect to the 
former, a ſavage may have a pregnant talent for invention; but 
it will ſtand him in little ſtead without a ſtock of ideas enabling 
him to ſelect what may anſwer tlie purpoſe; and what opportanis 
ty has a favage to acquire ſach a ſtock? With reſpect to tlie lat- 
ter; he knows little of relations: and how ſhould he know, when 
both ſtudy and practice are neceſſary for diſtinguiſhing between 
relations, and for preventing the being impoſed on by che ſhadow 
of a relation iuſtead of the ſubſtance? The underſtinding, at che 
ora time, * the illiterate, is as mo to paſſion and pre- 
N | | polleflion ; ; 
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poſſeſſion; and among them the imagination acts without con- 
trol, forming concluſions often no better than mere dreams. In 
ſhort, conſidering the many cauſes that miſlead from juſt reaſon- 
ing, in days efpecially of ignorance, the erroneous and abſurd 
opinions that have prevailed in. the world, and that continue in 
ſome meaſure to prevail, are far from being ſurpriſing. Were 
reaſon our only guide in the conduct of life, we ſhould have cauſe 
to complain; but our Maker has provided us with the moral 
ſenſe, a guide little ſubject ro error in matters of importance. In 
the ſciences, reaſon is eſſential ; but in the. conduct of life, Which 
is our chief concern, reafon may be an uſeful aſſiſtant; but to be 
aur director is not ĩts province.;; me. 

The national progreſs. of reaſon has been ſlower in Europe, than 
that of any other art. Statuary, painting, architecture, and other 
fine arts, approach nearer perfection, as well as morality and na- 
rural hiſtory. Manners, it is true, and every art that appears 
externally, may in part be acquired by imitation and example: 
in reaſoning there is nothing external to be laid hold of. But 
there is beſide a particular cauſe that regards Europe, which is the 
blind deference. that for many ages was paid to Ariſtotle; who 
has kept the reaſoning faculty in chains more than two thouſand 
years. In his logics, the plain and ſimple mode of | reaſoning is 
rejected, that which Nature dictates; and in its ſtead is introdu+ 
ced an artificial mode, ſhowy but unſubſtantial: it is of no uſe 
in diſcovering truth, but nobly contrived; for wrangling and diſ- 
putation. Conſidering that reaſon for ſo many ages has been 
locked up in the enchanted caſtle of ſyllogiſm, where empty 
phantoms paſs for realities, che ſlow progreſs, of reaſon! toward 
maturity is far from being ſurpriſing. The taking of Conſtanti- 
nople, ann, 1453, opened a new. ſcene, which in time relieved 
che world from the uſurpation of Auiſtotle and reſtored reaſon to 
her privileges. All the knowledge of Europe was centred in Con- 
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ſtantinople; and the learned men of that city, abhorring the Turks 
and their government, took refuge in Italy. The Greek language 
was introduced among che weſtern nations of Europe; and tlie 
Rudy of Greek and Roman claſſics became faſſiionable. Men, 
having acquired new ideas, began to think for themſelves: they 
exerted their native faculty of reaſon : the futility of Ariſtotle's 
logics became apparent to the penetrating; and is now apparent 
to all. Vet ſo late as the year 1621, feveral perſons were baniſh- 
ed from Paris for contradicting that philoſopher, about matter 
and form, and about the number of the elements. And ſhortly 
after, the parliament of Paris prohibited, under pain of death, 
any thing to be taught contrary to the doctrines of Ariſtotle. Ju- 
nus II. and Leo X. Roman Pontiffs, contributed zealouſly to che 
reformation of letters; but they did not foreſee that they were al- 
ſo contributing to the reformation of religion, and of every ſciener 
that depends on reaſoning. Tho' the fetters of ſyllogiſm have 
many years ago been ſhaken off, yet, like a limb long kept from 
motion, the reaſoning faculty has ſcarcely to this day attained its 
free and natural exerciſe. Mathematics is the only ſcience that 
never has been cramped by fyllogiſm, and we find reaſoning there 
in great perfection at an carly period. The very ſlow progreſs of 
reaſoning in other matters, will . mn induce 
n, © Bk 
To * erroneous und Garde b of, every. ſort, 
has be endleſs. The reader, I preſume, will be ſatisfied with 
_ few inſtances; and I'ſhall endeavour to ſelect hat are amuſmg. 
For the ſake of order, I divide them into three heads. Firſt, In- 
ſtances thowing the imbecility of human reaſon during its non- 
age. Second, Erroneous reaſoning occaſioned by natural biaſſes. 
Third, Erroneous reaſoning occaſioned by acquired biaſſes. With 
reſpect to the firſt, inſtances are endleſs, of reaſonings founded on 
erroneous premiſſes. It was an e doctrine, That the gods 
| have 
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have all of them a human figure ; moved by the following argu- 
ment, that no being of any other figure has the uſe of reaſon. 
Plato, taking fer granted the following erreneous prapalition, 
That every being which moves itſelf, muſt have a ſpul, concludes 
that the world muſt have a ſoul, becauſe it moves itſelf (a). A= 
riſtotle taking it for granted; without the leaſt evidence, and con- 
trary to truth, that all heavy bodies tend to the centre of che uni- 
verſe; proves the earth to be the centre of the uni verſe by thei fol- 
lowing argument. Heavy bodies naturally tend to the centre 
of the univerſe: we know by experience that heavy bodies 
< tend to the centre of the earth: therefore the centre of the earth 
„is the centre of the uni verſe. Appion ridicules the Jews. fbr ad- 
kering ſo literally to the precept of reſting on their ſabbath, as to 
ſuffer Jeruſalem. to be taken that day by Ptolomy ſon of Lagus. 
Mark the anſwer of Joſephus: Whoever paſſes a ſober judge 
ment on this matter, will find our practice agreeable to honour 
5 and virtue; for what can be more honourable and virtuous, 
than to poſtpone our country, and even life itſelf, to the ſer- 
« vice of God, and of his holy religion ? A ſtrange idea of reli- 
gion, to put it in direct oppoſition to every moral prineiple! A 
ſuperſtitious and abſurd doctrine, That God will intenpoſe hy 
miracle, to declare what is fight in every matter of controverfy, 
has occaſioned much erroneous reaſoning and abſurd practice. 
The practice of determining controverſies by ſingle combat, com- 
menced about the ſeventh century, when religion had degenera- 
ted into ſuperſtition, and courage was eſteemed the only moral 
virtue. The parliament of Paris, in the reign of Charles MI. ap- 
pointed a ſingle oombat between two gentlemen, in order to have 
e POP TOTO AO 
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the other's, wife. In the 1454, John Picard being accuſed by his 
ſon-in-law for too great familiarity with his wife, a duel between 
chem was appointed by the ſame parliament. / Voltaire juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that the parliament decreed a parricide to be committed, in 

order to try an accuſation of inceſt, which poſlibly was not com- 


mitted. The trials by water and by fire, reſt on the ſame erro- 


neous foundation. In the former, if the perſon, accuſed ſunk to 


the bottom, it was a judgement pronounced by God, chat he was 


innocent: if he kept above, it was a judgement that he was guil- 
ty. Fleury (a) remarks, that if ever the perſon accuſed was found 
guilty, it was his own fault. In Sicily, a woman accuſed of a 
dultery, was compelled to ſwear to her innocence : the oath, ta- 
ken down in writing, was laid on water ; and if it did not fink, 
the woman was innocent. We find the ſame practice i in Japan, 
and in Malabar. One of the articles inſiſted on by the reformers 
in Scotland, was, That public prayers be made and the ſacraments 
adminiſtered i in the vulgar tongue. The anſwer of a provincial 
council was in the following words: That to conceive public 
“ prayers, or adminiſter. the ſacraments, i in any language but La- 
0 tin, is contrary to the traditions and practice of the Catholic 
« church for many ages paſt; and that the demand cannot be 
« granted, without impiety to God, and diſobedience to the 
1 church.” Here it is taken for granted, that the practice of the 
church is always right; which is building an argument on a very 
rotten foundation. The Caribbeans abſtain from fwines -fleſhi; 
taking it erroneouſly, for granted, that: ſuch food would make 
them have {mall eyes, held by them a grrat deformiry. They ak 
0 abſtain from eating turtle 3 which they think would infect chem 
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roneous notion, the rr from the fleſh of ducks, and 
of every creature that moves ſlowly. {1rr1 5} 28978 007 101 wl-ni-act 
A lent for writing ſeems" in Germany dene ehirmated "by 
weight, as beauty is Taid' to be in Holland. Cocteius, for writing 
three weighty folio volumes on law, has obtained among 15 
countrymen the epithet of Great. This author, Handling the 
rules of ſucceffion in nd-eftates, has with moſt profbtiid er. 
tion founded all of them upon a very fimple Propofition, "Viz. 255 
ina competition, that deſcendent is entitled to be preferred who 
has the greateſt quantity of the predeceſſor” s blood in his veins 
Queritur, has a man any of his predeceſlor's 8. blood in his'veir in: 
otherwiſe than metaphorically ? Strange! to build an arg ument 
in law upon a pure metaphor. wages eres _ 
Next of reaſonings where the concluſion lbs t | om. | e 
SHIT; or fundamental propoſition. Plato endeavours to Prove, 
chat the world is endowed with wiſdom, by the followin, 5 rg 
wen The world is greater than? any of its parts ; therek ore it 
“js endowed with wiſdom ; for otherwiſe a man who is endowed 
«© with' wiſdom would be OTE than the world (a).“ The. con- 
eluſion here does not follow; for tho” man is endowed with w wi if- 
dom, it follows not, that be is greater than the world in pore of 
ſize. Zeno tur to prove; that the world "as te a of 
reaſon,” by an argument of the ſame" Kind. Pope Grego 7, ri 
ting in favour of the War councils, viz. Nice, Conſtantinople, E. 
pheſus, and Calcedon, redfors'thils © Thdt as Weft Ae fdp S 
ii vangdliſts, there ought alfo 6" be. ur coutfls- Wir Scbüld 
he have ſaid, if he had lived 160 yeats later: when chef With 
many more chan four? In adminiſtering de Berater Df %kib 
Lord's ſupper; it was ordered; chat chie hoſt” hond be covered 
with a clean linen cloth; becauſe, ſays the Canon law, the body 
g | er pisse 2noflill (e 
(a) Cicero, De natura Deorum, lib. 2. { 12. | 


of 
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of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt was buried in a clean linen cloth. Jo- 
ſephus, in his anſwer to Appion, urges the following argument for 
the temple of ſeruſalem: As there is but one God, and one 
*« world, it holds in analogy, that there ſhould be but one tem- 
« ple,” At that rate, there ſhould be but one worſhipper. And 
why ſhould that one [temple be at Jeruſalem rather than at Rome 
or ut Pekin? The Syrians and Greeks did not for a long time eat 
fiſh; Two reaſons are aſſigned: one is, That fiſh/is not ſacrificed 
to the gods; the other, That being immerſed in the ſea, they look 
not up to heaven (a). The firſt would afford a more plauſible argu- 
ment for eating fiſh. And if the other have any weight, it would 
be an argument for ſacrificing men, and neither fiſh nor cattle.” In 
juſtification of the Salic law, which prohibits female ſueceſſion, it 
was long held a concluſive argument, That in the ſeripture the li- 
lies are ſaid neither to work nor to ſpin. Vieira, termed by his 
countrymen the Luſitamian Cicero, publiſhed ſermons, one of 
which begins thus, Were the Supreme Being to ſhow himſelf 
« yifibly, he would chuſe the circle rather than the triangle, the 
«* ſquare, the pentagon, the duodecagon, or any other figure.“ 
But why appear in any of theſe figures? And if he were obliged 
| to appear in ſo mean a ſhape, a globe is undoubtedly more beau- 
tiful than a circle. Peter Hantz of Horn, who lived in the laſt 
century, imagined that Noah's ark is the true conſtruction of a a 
ſhip ; % which,” ſaid he, is the workmanſhip of God, and 
6: therefore perfect; ; as if a veſſel made merely for floating on 
the water, were che beſt alſo for ſailing. Sixty or ſeventy years 
ago, the faſhion prevailed, in imitation of birds, to ſwallow fmall 
ſtones for the ſake of digeſtion; as if what is proper for birds, 
were equally proper for men. The Spaniards, who laid waſte a 
gee Na * went Ow" W to Nennen n a, 
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ties, by maintaining, that the natives were not men, but a ſpecies 
of the Ouran Outang ; for no better reaſon, than that they were of 
a copper colour, ſpoke an unknown language; and had no beard, 
The Pope iſſued a bull, declaring, that it pleaſed him and the 
Holy Ghoſt to acknowledge the Americans to be of the human 
race. This bull was not received cordially. In the couneil of 
Lima, ann. 1583, it was, violently, diſputed,” whether the Ame 
ricans had fo much underſtanding as to be admitted to tle ſacra- 
ments of the church. In the 1440, the Portugueſe ſolicited the 
Pope's permiſſion to double the Cape of Good Hope, and to re- 
duce to perpetual ſervitude the negroes, becauſe they had the colour 


of the damned, and never went to church. In the Frederician 


Code, a propoſition is laid down, That by the law of nature no 
man can make a teſtament. And in ſupport of that propoſition 
the following argument is urged, which is ſaid to be a demonſtra- 
tion: No deed can be a teſtament while a man is alive, becauſe 
Hit is nat neceſſarily his altinia valuntus; and no man can make 
* a teſtament after his death. Both premiſſes are true, hut the 
negative concluſion does not follow. It is true a man's deed is not 
his ultima woluntas, while he is alive: but does it not become hi 
ultima voluntas, When he dies without altering the deed? qs 92 


Many reaſonings have paſſed current in the world as good, coin, 


where premiſſes and concluſion are both of them falſe. Ariſtotle, 
who wrote a book upon mechanics, was much puzzled about the 
equilibrium of a balance, when unequal weights are hung upon 

it at different diſtances from the centre. Having obſer ved, that 
the arms of the balance deſcribe! portions: of a ciel che ag 
counted for the equilibrium by a notable argument: All che 
7 properties of the circle are wonderful: the 8 of the 
** two weights that deſcribe portions of a circle is wonderful. 
* Ergo, the equilibrium muſt be one of the properties of the 


circle.“ What are we to think of Ariſtotle's" logics, when we 
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find him capable of ſuch childiſh reaſoning? And yet that wark 
bas been the 3 of all the world for centuries, upon gen- 


;. Nay, that fooliſh, argument has been eſpouſed and com- 
pI N. 7 by his diſciples, for the ſame length of time. To 
| proceed to another inſtance: Marriage within the fourth degree of 
conſanguinity, as well as of affinity, is prohibited by the Lateran 
council z and the reaſon given is, That che body being, made up of 
che four elements, has four different humonrs in it, F, Ihe Ro- 
man Catholics began with beheading heretics, hanging them, or 
ſtoning them to death, But ſuch puniſhments were diſcovered to 
be too flight, in matters of faith. It was demonſtrated, that he- 
g to be burnt in a flow, fire: it was taken for granted, 
chat puniſhes them in the other world with a ſlow, fire; and 
hence it was inferred, That as every prince and every magi- 
© ſtrate is the image of God in this world, they ought to follow 
© his example.” Here is a double error in, reaſoning: firſt, the 
taking for granted the fundamental propoſition, | which is ſurely 
not ſelf- evident; and next, the 8 a ace from it 1 
out any connection. | on 10 

It once was a general opinion among thoſe hi Ivete 1 near the 
Tea, that people never die but during the ebb of the: tide. And 
there were not wanting plauſible reaſons. Ihe ſea, in fl 
carries with it vivifying particles that recruit the ſickx. The ſea is 

Galt, and falt preſerves from rottenneſs. When the ſea ſinks in 
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* The 83 Final is curious : « 1 enim numerus bene 2 pro- 
- 44 hibitioni * corporalis; de quo dicit Apoſtolus, Quod vir non habet po- 


1. teſſam fui' corporis, ſed mulier; neque mulier habet poteſtatem ſui corporis, ſed 
7 vir quia quatpor ſunt humores in corpore, quod conſtat ex quatuor elemen- 
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© tis.” Were men who, could he guilty of ſuch nonſenſe, qualified! to be our 
A ers in the moſt important of all concerns, that of eternal ſalvation ? 
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Rar (ANY BE AHI f 4 reifbiiting where th cn g. 
contradiction tõ ch premiſſes If a man denden at and p pigeon 
[happen unfortunately to kill his neighbour, it is in che E55 glith 
la excufible homicide j becauſt the ſliooting an animal cba — 
nd s property is à latrfül act. If te aim be at's rams fo 
-for amiuſcment; which is a treſpaſs on” the property of Asch ic 
che deatli of the man will be manſlaighter, If rhe taint fowt be 
ſhot at in order to be ſtollen, it will be murder, by reaſon of 
felonious intent. From this laſt the following conſequence 1s 
drawn that if a man; endeavovring to Kin another, miſſes 8 his 
blow, and happeneth to kill himſelf, he is in Wende ) PEE law 
- guilty of wilful and deliberate fel If-nurder (a). Strange reaſoning ! ! 
to conſtrue an act to de wilful and e ſelf- murder, con- 
trary to the very thing that is ſuppoſed; f eee 
A plentifill' ſource of inconcluftve ad EY prevails 
greatly during che infancy of the rational faculty, is the making 
of no proper diſtinction between ſtrong and weak relations. Mi- 
untius Felix, in his apology for the Chriſtians, endeavours 0 
prove the unity of the Deity from a moſt diſtant analogy of fela- 


tion; biz. That there is but one king of the bees, and 15 


9 
— 
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than one chief magiſtrate would breed confulicn. ” fris 
tution of reaſon to offer ſuch an argument for the Aut of che 
Deity. But any argument paſſes current, in ſupport of a propo- 
Litzen that we know beforehand to be true. Plutarch h ay chat 
lit ſeemed to Have 'hap pened. 'by "the peculiar. direction of the 
55 ge ods, 1 that N uma was — on the 21ſt of April the very day 
2 Rome was founded by 8 à very CHAI in- 
forence from a mere accidehr. 'Stippoſitif Italy ce hav 8 be ble 
le Yo u f be bs 8 
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(s) Hale, Pleas of the Crown, cap. 1. 413. 
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rably populous, as undoubtedly it was at that period, the 2 rſt of 
April, or any day of April, might have given birth to thouſands. 
in many comitries; the ſurgeons and barbers are elaſſed together, 
as members of the ſame trade, from a very ſlight relation, that 
both of chem operate upon the human body. The Jews' enjoy d 
the reputation for centuries, of being ſkilful phyſicians. Fran- 
cis L of France; having long laboured under a diſeaſe that eluded 
the art of his own" phyficians, apply d to tlie Emperor Charles V. 
for a Jewiſh phyſician from Spain. Finding that the perſon ſent 
had been converted to Chriſtianity, the King refuſed to employ 
him; as if a je were to loſe his {kill upon being converted to 
Chriſtianity,” Why did not the King order one of his o- phy- 
ficians to be converted to Judaiſm ? The following childiſſi ar- 
gument is built upon an extreme flight relation, that between our 
Saviour, and the wooden eroſs he ſuffered on. Believe me,“ 
ſays Julius Firmicus, that the devil omits nothing to deſtroy 
miſerable mortals; converting himſelf into every different form, 
and employing every ſort of artifice. He appoints wood to be 
* uſed in ſacrifieing to him, knowing that our Saviour, fixed to 
the croſs, would beſtow immortality upon all his followers-. K 
* pine- tree is cut down, and uſed in facrificing to the mother of 
the gods. A wooden image of Ofiris is buried in facrifiting to 
„ Iſis. A wooden image of Proſerpina is bemoaned for forty 
„ nights, and then thrown into the flames. Deluded mortals, 
i theſe flames can do you no ſervice. On the contrary, the fire 
that is deſtined for your'puniſhment rages witlibut end. Learn 
from me to know that divine wood which will ſet” yo free. A 

« wooden ark ſaved the human race from the univerſal deluge: 
Abraham put wood upon the ſhoulders of his ſon Ifaac. The 
«. wooden rod ſtretched out by Raron brought the children of Iſa 
«rel out of the land of Egypt. Wood ſweetened the bitter wa- 


% ters of Marah, and comforted che —_— of Iſrael after wan 
nne * dering 
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dering three days without water. A wooden rod ſtruck water 
«+ out of the rock. The rod of God: in the handiofr Modes , over- 
came Amalek.- The patriazech dreamed, that he ih angels: der 
* ſcending and aſcending upon a wooden ladder: and thhr law of 
God was incloſed in a wooden ark. Theſe chings were exhi- 
„ bited, chat, as if it were by certain ſteps, we might aſcend to 
the wootl of the croſs, which is our falvation. Ihe wood of the 
of the earth, and leads men to eternal life. The wood of che devil 
< buras and periſhes, and irs aſhes carries down ſinnens to the 
* loweſt pit of hell. The very {lighteſt relations make an impreſr 
ſion on a weak underſtanding. It was a fancy of Antoninus (era, 
in ordering his table, to have ſervices compoſed of diſhes begin- 
ning with the ſame letter; ſuch as lamb and lobſter; broth, bees, 
blood- pudding; pork, plumbcake, pigeons, potatoes. The name 
of John King of Scotland was changed into Robert, for no better 
reaſons. en NAUHE: lat” ee e fn e. Kugland hal hoon 
unfortubate. a oline üb : 
In pa Wu e n miſtaking the canſe for 
che effect, and the effect for the cauſe. When: a ſtone, js. thrown 
from the hand, the continuance, of its maren in Haeften onoe 
main accounted for as follows: That the air follows the 

**. ſtone at the heels, and puſhes it on.“ The effect here is miſta- 
8 for the cauſe: the air indeed Ps the ſtone at the heels; 
but it; only. fills the vacuity made by the ſtone, and does mot, puſh 
it on. It has been ſiyly urged againſt the art of phyſic, that phy- 
ſicians are rare among temperate people, ſuch, as have, no, wants 
but theſe: of BAFArAS and Da where phyſicians, abounds. dies 


for wet ty ine in health have no debe fon, a. phyſician 3 
duvindolenes eee Ares, önnen 
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During the nonage of reaſon, men are ſatisfied with words mere- 


ly, inſtead of an argument. A ſea- proſpect bounded is charming ; 
but e ſoon tire of an unbounded proſpect . It would not give ſa- 
tis faction to ſay, that it is too extenſive; for why ſhould” not a 


proſpect be rrliſned, however extenſive? But employ a foreign 


term and ſay, that it is trop waſte, we enquire no farther: a term 
that is not familiar, makes an impreſſion, and captivates weak 


reaſon. This obſervation accounts for a made of writing for- 


merly in common uſe, that of ſtuffing our language with Latin 
words and phraſes. Theſe are nd laid aſide as uſeleſs ; becauſe a 
proper emphaſis in reading, makes: an Rn . than 50 
foreign term can doo 91 1 D2D91949 20 . 
There is one proof of the imbeciliey of akin reaſon a daft 
8 would ſcarce be believed, were not the fact ſup- 
ported by inconteſtable evidence. Inſtead of explaining any 
natural appearance by ſearching for a cauſe, it has been com- 
mon to account for it by inventing a fable, which gave ſatiſ- 
faction without enquiring farther. For example, inſtead of gi- 
ving the true cauſe of the ſucceſſion of day and night, the ſa- 
cred book of the Scandinavians, termed Edda, accounts for that 
ſucceſſion by a tale: The giant Nor had a daughter named 
+ Nie of a dark complexion. She was wedded to Daglingar, 
© of the family of the gods. They had a male child, which 
—_- named Day, beautiful and ſhining like all of his father's 
family. The univerſal father took Night and Day, placed them 
* in, heaven, and gave them two horſes, and two cars, that they 
„wicht travel round the world, the one after the other. Night 
goes firſt upon her horſe named Rimfaxe, [Froſty Mane], who 
wogen che earth with the foam that drops from his bit, which 


* is, the dew. The horſe belonging to Day is named i Skinfaxe, 
< Lee Mane], who by his radiant mane illuminates the air 


cc and 
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„ and the earth.“ It is obſerved by the tranſlator of the Edda, 
that this. way of accounting for things is well ſuitedetë the turn 
of the human mind, which is endowed with curioſityhat is x 
tremely keen; but eaſily ſatisfied; often with words inſtead ſof i- 
deas. Zoroaſter, by a ſimilar fable, accounts for the growth of 
evil in this world. He invents a good and an evil prineiple named 
Oromazes and Arimanes, who are in contipual conflict for prefer- 
ence. At the laſt day, Oromazes will be reunited to the ſupreme 
God, from whom he iſſued. Arimanes will be ſubdued, darkneſs 
deſtroyed; and the world, purified by an univerſal conflagration; 
will become a luminous and fhining abode, from which evil will 
be excluded. I return to the Edda, which is ſtorect witli fables of 
this kind. The higheſt notion favages can form of the gods, is 
that of men endowed with extraordinary power and knowledge. 
The only puzzling circumſtance is, how they differ fo much from 
man as to be immortal. The Edda accounts for this by the fol 
lowing fable. The gods prevented the effect of old age and 
decay, by continuing to cat certain apples, truſted to the care 
of ſauna. Lole, the Momus of the Scandina vians, craftily con- 
% vyey d away Iduna, and concealed her in a wood, under the cu- 
*,ſtody of a giant. The gods beginning to wax old aud gray, 
detected the author of the” theft; and, by terrible menaces, 
* corapelled him to employ his utmoſt cunning,” for rega aining ＋ 
e duna and her apples, in which he was ſueceſsful. 12"FHs origin 
of poetry is thus aceounted for in the fame worx: The gods 
* formed Cuaſer, who truverſed the earth! denckääg Giften to 
< men. He waz treacherbuſfy Nath" By Ao Gar he, Mix- 
Ding honey with his. blood, compoſeck à liquor thut renders all 
© who drink of it poets. Theſe dwarR Having incurred tlie re- 


< ſentment of a certain giant, were pH Ed by him up ͤA Tock, 


* ſurrounded on al gde wih che ek «Thby giveth Wall dl. 
fon 
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* ſom the ſaid liquor, which, the giant delivered to his daugliter 
6 Cumloda. The precious potion. was eagerly fought: for by the 
gods but how; Were they to come at it Odin, in the ſha pe 
of a Worm, crept through a crevice into the cavern; where the 
liquor Was conccaled. Then reſuming. his natural ſhape, and; 
obtaining Gunloda's conſent to take three draughts, he ſucked 
up the whole; and, transforming himſelf into an eagle, flew 
away to Afgard... The giant, who Wus a magician, flew. with 
* all ſpeed, after, Odin, and came up with him near the gate of 
** Afgard. The gods iſſued out of their palaces to aſſiſt their ma- 
14 andl preſented to him all the pitchers they could lay hands 
1 65 which, he, inſtantly; filled with che precious liquor. But in 
e hurry of diſcharging his load, Odin: Puma any ef che 
« liquor through his beak, the reſt being emitted through a leſs 
pure vent. The former is beſtow'd by the gods upon good 
poets, to inſpire them with divine enthuſiaſm. Ide latter, 
« * which. is in much greater plenty, is beſtow'd. liberally; on: all 
«+ who apply for it; by which means the world is peſtered with 
an endleſs quantity of wretched verſes.” Ignorance is equally. 
credulous in all ages. Albert, ſurnamed the Great, flouriſhed: in 
the, thirtecnth century, and was a man of real knowledge. : Dus? 
ring the courſe of his education he was remarkably. dull ànd 
ſome years before he died became a ſort of changeling. That ſin- 
gularity produced the following hiſtory: That the holy Virgin, ap- 
ine him, demanded, whether he would excel in philoſaphy⸗ 
or 48 theology; that upon his chuſing the former, ſhe promiſed; 
that he ſhould. become an incomparable phiioſopher ; but n. 
that to puniſh him for not preferring ee * ſhould 
ſtupid again as at firſt. 1603 oi 
Upon, aflight view, it ee e eee eee 
the groſſeſt ſavages ſhould take a childiſh tale for a ſolid reaſon. 
But nature aids the deception: where . are related in a live- 


ly 
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ly manner, and every eircumſtance appears A palin in bur ght 
we'take all for granted as true (a). Can an ignbrant ruſtie abt 
of infpiration, when he ſees as it were the poet Epping the Pure 
celeſtial liquor? And how' can that poet fail to produce had ver- 
ſes; who feeds on the excrements that drop from the fundament 
even of a dei 009 07 2009009 & bb n weaoarsde: ?7 
Ini accounting for natural appearances, even odd cries have 
betrayd à weakneſs in reaſoning; little inferior to that above men- 
rioned, They do not indeed put off their Adiſciples witch à tale; 
but they put them off with a mere ſuppoſition, not more real than 
che tale. | Deſcartes aſcribes the motion of the planets to a ivortex 
of ether whirling round and found. He thought not of enqui- 
ring whether there really he ſuch a vortex; nor "what makes? it 
move. M. Buffon forms the earth out of a ſplinter ef the fun, 
ſtruck off by a comet. May not one be permitted humbly to en- 
quire at chat eminent philoſopher, what formed the comet? This 
paſſes for ſolid reaſoning; and yet we laugh at che oer Indian, 
who ſupports the earth from falling oo an N and the ele- 
phant by a tortoiſe. 23119 DI 9391 Aan lbs as ** 
It is ſtill more ridiculous to e upon what is acknowledged” 
debe a fitivn; 2s! if it were rei. Stich bre the fick lig UHhtred? 
in che Roman law. N Roman taker eapti ve in war, Joſt Rib prä 
vilege of being a Roman citizen; for freedom was held eſſentiab 
to chat privilege, - But what if hel made his eſcape, after perhaps 
an hours detention? The hardſhip'in that cafe Güglit tö Have 
ſuggeſted an alteration of the la which was,” to/ſuſpeti the pri 
vilege no longer than the capri tity ſubſiſtec ! Bur ke andient 
Romans were not ſo ingenious - They remedled the Bart HAG by” 
a fiction, that the man never had been a captive!® The Frederi- 
eian code baniſhes from the law of (Profil an elleeſd number ff 
nose bilot s 101 3181 dltiblidos & 2481 bluodt asg figtoTyg Qs . 
) Elanients;of Criticiſng, vob 3. P. 200% edits g 1 
fictions 
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fictions tliat are found in the Roman law (Preface, ſect. 28.). Net 
aſtertrard i treating of perſonab rights, it is laid down as a rule, 
That a child in the womb is feigned or ſuppoſed to be born when 
the ſiction is for its ad vantage (part 1. b. i. tit. 4. ſect. 4.) . To a 


weak reaſoner a fiction is a happy contrivance for reſolving intri- 


cate queſtions. Such is the conſtitution of England, chat the Eng- 
liſh law-courts are merely territorialʒ and that no fact happening 
abroad comes under their cogniſancr. An Engliſhman, after 
murdering his fellow- traveller in France, returns to his native 
country. What is to be done? for guilt ought not to paſs unpu- 
niſhed, The crime is Aus to _ been wee en _ 
land. Bas 5 i531} SHEA: ) 111028111 O1 VII 78115 2¹¹ 
Ancient hiſtories are full of incredible facts that 4 
during the infancy of reaſon, which at preſent would be rejected 
with contempt. Every man who is converſant in the hiſtory of 
ancient nations, can recall inſtances without end. Does any 
one believe at preſent, tho gravely reported by hiſtorians, that 
in old Rome there was a law, for cutting into pieces the body of 
a bankrupt, and diſtributing the parts among his. creditors ? 
The ſtory of Porſenna and Scevola is highly romantic; and the 
ſtory of Vampires in Hungary, ſhamefully abſurd. There is no 


reaſon to believe, that there ever was ſuch a ſtate as that of the 


Amazons; and the ſtory of Thaleſtris and Alexander the Great 
is undoubted ly a fiction. Scotch hiſtorians deſcribe gravely and 
circumſtantially the battle of Luncarty, as if they had been eye- 
witneſſes. A country-man and his two ſons, it is ſaid, were 
ploughing in an adjacent field, during the heat of the action. En- 
raged at their countrymen for turning their backs, they broke 
the plough in pieces; and each laying hold of a part, ruſhed in- 
to the midſt of the battle, and obtained a complete victory over 
the Danes. This ſtory has every mark of fiction: A man follow- 
ing out unconcernedly his ordinary occupation of ploughing, in 

8 ſight 
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fight of a battle, on which depended his wife and children his 
goods, and perhaps his own life. More, T hree men] without 
rank» or figure, with only a ſtick in the hand; of each i ſtemming 
the tide of victory, and turning the fate of battle. I mention nat 
that a plough was unknown in Scotland for a century or td a- 
ter that battle; for that cireumſtance could not create a doubt in 
the hiſtorian, if he was ignorant of it. -n hl 
A Reaſon, rich reſpect to its progreſs, is fingular, Moralsp mat 


ners, and every thing that appears externally, may in part he ac 


quired by imitation and example, which have not che flighteſt 


influence upon the reaſoning faculty. The only means for advan» 


cing that faculty to maturity, are indefatigable ſtudy and prae⸗ 
tice; and even theſe will not carry a man one ſtep beyond the fub- 
jects he is converſant about: examples are not rare of men extreme 
ly expert in one ſcience, and groſsly deficient in others. Many 
able matkematicians are novices in politics, and even in the d 
mon arts of life : ſtudy ant practice have fipened chem in every 
relation of equality, while they remain ignorant, like the vulgar, 
about other relations. A man; in like manner, who Has beftow'd 
much time and thought in political matters, may be a child as t 
other branches of knowledge. Nennt u eoliqits/ to y1oIt 
I proceed to the ſecond artiele;'-containingierronevus reaſoning 
38977) Sin Thong he T 20 riot z bas ;: znoxsamrA 
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ae Puſat] me cklebrated author bf Leftref Provintiales; in order t EN 
Infnity and indivifibility of che Deity, as tlie following” wbrdb. mn 
-*2you à ching both inpnite and indivible. It is a point moving with infifinecele- 
£5, gity a chat poinvis in all places ar once, and gtirerin every; placerr; M ARA 
r FAO Rt Oo OY "a NP oe IUeE 
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occaſioned by natural biaſſes. The firſt bias I ſhall mention has 
an extenſive influence. What is ſeen, makes a deeper impreſſion, 
than what is heard by report, or diſcovered by reflection. [ Hence 
it. is, that in judging of right and wrong, the external act only 
dravrs the attention of the ignorant and illiterate, who cannot pe- 
netrate into will or intention; and hence it is, that in religion 
great weight is laid upon forms and ceremonies, without much 
regarding their purpoſe, Theſe particulars come in afterward; in 
the progreſs of morality and religion. What belongs to the pre- 
ſent ſketch is to obſerve, that in judging of covenants, laws, 
vows, and other acts that are completed by words, the whole 
weight in days of ignorance is laid upon the external expreſſion, 
with no regard to the meaning of the ſpeaker or writer. The 
bleſſing beſtow'd by Iſaac upon his ſon Jacob, miſtaking him for 
Eſau, is an illuſtrious inſtance. Not only was the bleſſing intend- 
ed for Eſau, but Jacob, by deceiving his father, had rendered 
| himfelf unworthy of it (a); yet Iſaac had pronounced the ſounds, 


and it was not in his power to unſay them: Neſcit vox emiſſa rever- 


ti. Joſhuah, groſsly impoſed on by the Gibeonites denying that 
they were Canaanites, made a covenant with them; and yet, tho 
he found them to be Canaanites, he held himſelf to be bound, 
Led by the fame bias, people think it ſufficient to fulfil the words 
of a vow, however ſhort of intention. The Duke of Lancaſter, 
vexed at the obſtinate reſiſtance of Rennes, a town in Britany, 
vowed in wrath not to raiſe the ſiege till he had planted the Eng- - 
kſh colours upon one of the gates. This proved a raſh vow. He 
found it neceſſary to raiſe the ſiege, but his vow ſtood in the way. 
The governor relieved him from his fcruple, permitting him to 
plant his colours upon one of the gates ; and he was ſatisfied that 

his vow was fulfilled. The following is an example of an abſurd 
1 Genefis, chap. 27. ds nod 
1 conclufion 
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concluſion deduced from a precept taken literally, againſt common 
ſenſe. We are ordered by the Apoſtle, to pray always; from 
which Jerom, one of the fathers; argues thus? Conjugal enjoy 
ment is inconſiſtent with praying; ergo,” conjugal enjoyment is 
«a ſin,” By the ſame argument it may be proved, that eating 
and drinking are ſins; and that ſleeping is a great ſin, being a 
great interruption to praying. With reſpect to another text, viz- 
4 That a biſhop muſt be blameleſs, the huſband of one wife, ta- 

ken literally, a very different concluſion is drawn in Abyſbnia, 
viz. That no man can be ordained a preſbyter till he be married. 
Prohibitions have been interpreted in the ſame ſhallow manner. 
Clarendon gives two inſtances, both of them relative to the great 
fire of London. The mayor propoſing to pull down a houſe in 
order to ſtop the progreſs of the fire, was oppoſed by the lawyers, 
who declared the act to be unlawful ; and the houſe was burnt 
without being pulled down. About the ſame time it was; propo- 
ſed to break open ſome houſes in the temple for ſaving the furni- 
ture, the poſſeſſors being in the country; but it was declared 
burglary to force open a door without conſent of the poſſeſſor. 
Such literal interpretation, contrary to common ſenſe, has been 
extended even to inflict puniſhment, Iſadas was bathing, when 
the alarm was given in Lacedemon, that Epaminondas was at 
hand with a numerous army. Naked as he was, he ruſhed againſt 
the enemy with a ſpear in one hand and a ſword in the other, 
bearing down all before him. The Ephori fined him for going 
wy battle nee, but bondured him with a et for his gal- 


for ſuch a caſe! a how na more abba to think. that the 
ſame act ought to be both puniſhed. and rewarded ! The King of 
Caſtile. being carried off his horſe by a hunted hart, Was  faved by 
a perſon at hand, who cut his belt. The judges thought a par- 
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man who had lifted a ſword. againſt, his ſoyerezga *. It is a ſalu- 
tary regulation, that a man who, is abſent cannot be tried for his 
life. Pope Formoſus, died ſuddenly without ſuffering any puniſh- 
ment for his crimes. But this did not fave; his goods from conſiſ- 
cation: he was dug out af his grave, dreſſed in his pontifical ha- 
bit; and in that ſhape a criminal proceſs went on againſt him. 
Could it {erioully be thought, that a rotten carcaſe brought into 
court was ſufficient to fulfil, the lav]? Ihe ſame abſurd farce was 
played in Scotland, upon the body of Logan of Reſtalrig, ſeveral 
years after his interment. The body of Tancred King of Sicily 
was raiſed from the grave, and the head cut off for ſuppoſed re- 
bellion. Henry IV. of Caſtile was depoſed in abſence; but, for 
a colour of juſtice, the following ridiculous ſcene was acted. A 
wooden ſtatue dreſſed in a royal habit, was placed on a theatre; 
and the ſentence of depoſition was ſolemnly read to it, as if it had 
been che King himſelf. The Archbiſhop of Toledo ſeized the 


crown, another the ſceptre, a third the ſword; and the ceremo- 
ny was concluded with proclaiming another king. How hum- 


bling are ſuch ſcenes to man, who values himſelf upon the facul- 
ry of reaſon as his prime attribute! An expedient of that kind 


would now be rejected with diſdain, as fit only to amuſe chil- 


dren ; and yet it, grieves me to obſerve that law-proceedings are 
not yet totally purged of ſuch droſs. By a law in Holland, the 
criminal's confeſſion is eſſential to a capital puniſhment, no mean- 
er evidence being held ſufficient : and yet if he inſiſt on his inno- 


cence, he is tortured till he pronounce the words of confeſſion; as 
if ſounds merely were ſufficient, without will or intention. The 
practice of England in a ſimilar caſe, is no leſs abſurd. Confeſ- 


A perſon unacquainted with the hiſtory of law, will imagine that Swift has 
carried beyond all bounds his ſatire againſt latryers, in ſuying, that Gulliver had 
incurred a capital puniſhment, for ſaving the Emperor's palace by piſſing out the 
fre 5 it being capital in any ee what "_ ne to nen, en 
the * of the palace. > Pik | N 


"fon 
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fon is not there required; but it is required, that che perſon a- 

cuſed ſhould plead; and ſay whether he is innogent br: guilty; But 
whar if he ſtand mute? He is pteſſed deu by weights till ke 
plead; and if he continue mute, he is preſſed till he give up che 
ghoſt, a torture known by the name of Peine forte et dure . Furs 
ther, law- copying religion, has exalted ceremonies above the ſubs 
ſtantial part. In England, ſo ſtrictly has form been adhered te, 
as to make tlie moſt trivial defect in words fatal, however certain 
the meaning may be; Murdredavit for murdravit, felamter for Ib 
lonice, have been adjudged” to vitiate an indictment. Burguriter 


for burglariter hath been a fatal objection; but bhurgulariter hath | 


been holden good. Webſter being indicted for murder, and the 
the ſtroke being laid ſiniſtro vᷣracio inſtead of brachio,” he wa 
diſmiſſed; A. B. aliat dictus A. C. Butcher, was found to vitiate 
the indictment; becauſe it ought to have been A. B. Butcher; Ws 
diftus A. C. Butcher. So gladium in dextra,ſua, without maus. 
There is no bias in human nature more 5 
petite to anticipate futurity, by being made acquainted before 
hand with what will happen. That appetite was indulged with+ 
out reſerve in dark times; and hence omens, auguries, dreams, 
judicial aſtrology, oracles, and prophecies, without end. It ſhows 
ſtrange weakneſs in the rational faculty, not to ſee, that ſuch forb- 
knowledge would be a gift more pernicious to mau than Pando- 
ra's box: it would deprive him of every motive to action; and 
leave no place for fagacity, nor for eontriving means to bring as 
bout a deſired event; Life is an enchanted! caſtle that gives play 
to paſſions, and exerciſe to rcaſon: remove the veil that hides fu- 
turity — behold. the enchanted caſtle gone, and in its ſtead a 
'* Since the above was written, an act of parhament has been paſſed, by which 
he legilarure,, ſenfible- of the abſuedicy ofithe old ſw; has-unkdiad; (Pha hens 
arraigned for felony or piracy, who ſtand mute, or refuſe to bulbeer der to che 
indictment, /ſhall be held as confeſling, and Judgement hall Paſs zgälnſt them, as 


if they had been convicted by verdict or confeſſion. leg 382 t0-230i979 vt 
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barren and inſipid proſpect. Anxiety about futurity rouſes our ſa- 
gacity to prepare for what may happen; but an appetite to know 
what ſagacity cannot diſcover, is a weakneſs in nature mn 
_ every rational principle. t 
An appetite for things rare and wonderful, is a natural bias no 
leſs univerſal than the former. Any ſtrange or unaccountable'e- 
vent rouſes the attention, and enflames the mind: we fuck it in 
greedily, with it to be true, and believe it to be true upon the ſlight- 
eſt evidence; becauſe ſuch belief gratifies the appetite. A hart 
taken in the foreſt of Senlis by Charles VI. of France, bore a col- 
lar upon which was inſcribed, Cæſar hoc me donavit f. The ap- 
petite for wonder made every one believe, that a Roman Emperor 
was meant, and that the beaſt muſt have lived at leaſt a thouſand 
years; overlooking that the Emperor of Germany is alſo ſtyled 


Crſar, and that it was not neceſſary to go back fifty years. This 


appetite diſplays itſelf even in childhood: ſtories of ghoſts and 
apparitions are anxiouſly liſtened to; and firmly believed, by 
means of the terror they occaſion: and the vulgar accordingly 
have been captivated with ſuch ſtories, ' upon evidence that would 
not be ſufficient to aſcertain the ſimpleſt fact (a). The abſurd and 
childiſh prodigies that are every where ſcattered through the hi- 
ſtory of Titus Livius, not to mention other ancient hiſtorians, 
would be 'unaccountable in a writer of ſenſe and gravity, were it 
not for the appetite mentioned. But human belief is not left at 
the mercy of every irregular bias. Our maker has ſubjected be- 
lief to che correction of the rational faculty; and accordingly; in 
proportion as reaſon advances toward pen wonders, prodi-” 


ar rs 
* Forcknowledge of future events, differs widely "ky a convidtion, > all e- 


vents are fixed and immutable: the latter leaves us free to aftivity 3 ; the former 
annihilates all activity. i n RHI 7 Wii ar bad 1 110! 14 191130 


+ *“ Cæſar gave me this.” 8 
] Elements of Criticiſm, ch. 2. part 5. 


gies, 
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gies, apparitions, incantations, witchcraft, and ſuch ſtuff, loſe 
their influence. That reformation however has been exceedingly 
flow; becauſe the appetite is exceedingly ſtrong: Such abſurdities 
found credit among wiſe men, even as late as the laſt age. I am 
ready to verify the charge, by introducing two men of the firſt 
rank for underſtanding: were a greater number neceſſary, there 
would be no diftculty, of making a very bulky iſt. The celebra- 
ted Grotius ſhall lead the van. Procopius, in his Vandal hiſtory; 
relates, that ſome orthodox Chriſtians, whoſe tongues were cut 


out by the Arians, continued miraculouſly to ſpeak as formerly. 


And to vouch the fact, he appeals to ſome of thoſe miraculous 
perſons, alive in Conſtantinople at the time of his writing. In the 
dark ages of Chriſtianity, when different ſects were violently en- 
flamed againſt each other, it is not ſurprifing, that groſs ab- 
ſurdities were ſwallowed as real miracles: but is it not ſurpri- 
fing, and equally mortifying, to find Grotius, the greateſt genius 
of: | the age he lived in, adopting ſuch abſurdities? For the truth 
of the foregoing miracle, he appeals not only to Procopius, but 
to ſeveral other writers (a) ; as if the hearſay of a few writers 


were ſufficient to make us believe an impoſſibility. Could it ſe- 


riouſly be his opinion, that che great God, who governs by general 
laws, permitting the ſun to ſhine alike upon men of every veli- 
gion, would miraculoufly ſuſpend: the laws of nature, in order to 
teſtify, his diſpleaſure at an honeſt ſect of Chriſtians, however er- 
roneous their tenets may be? Did he alſo believe what Procopius 
adds, that two of theſe orthodox Chriſtians were again depri ved 
of ſpeech, as a puniſhment, inflicted by the Almighty for cohabi- 
ting with proſtitutes ? 


I proceed to our famous hiſtorian,” che Fal of Clarendon, the | 


other perſon I had in view. A man long in public, buſineſe, 4 


+7 
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{a) Prolegomena to his Hiſtory of the Goths. 
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conſummate politician, and well ſtored. with knowledge from 
mixacles, if any; man can be fortified: and yet behold his ſuper- 
ſtitiqus credulity in childiſh ſtories ;, no leſs weak, in that particu». 
lar, than was his cotemporary Grotius. He gravely relates an in- 
cident regarding the aſſaſſination of the Duke of Buckingham, the 
ſum of which follows. There were many ſtories ſcattered a- 
. * broad at that time, of prophecies.and predictions of the Duke 8 
« untimely and violent death; one of, which was upon a better 
+ foundation of credit, than uſually ſuch diſcourſes are founded 
40 upon. There was an officer in the King's wardrobe. i in Wind- 
46 ſor caſtle, of reputation for honeſty and diſcretion, and at that 
time about the age of fifty. About ſix months before the mi- 
ſerable end of the Duke, this man being in bed, and in good 
<© health, there appeared to him at midnight a man of a venerable 
6 aſpect, who drawing the curtains, and fixing, his eye upon him, 
aid, Do you know me, Sir. The poor man, half dead with 
fear, anſwered, That he thought him to be Sir George Villiers, 
“father to the Duke. Upon which he was ordered by the appa- 
© rition, to go to the Duke, and tell him, that if he did not ſome- 
« what to ingratiate himſelf with the people, he would be ſuffered. 
3 live but a ſhort time. The ſame perſon appeared to him a ſecond 
and a chird time, reproaching him bitterly for not performing 
© his promiſe. The podr man pluck d up as much courage as to 
e excuſe himſelf, that it was difficult to find acceſs to the Duke, 
& 4nd that he would be thought a madman. The apparition im- "L 
4 parted to him ſome ſecrets, which he faid would be his cre- 
** dentials to the Duke. The officer, introduced to the Duke by 
0 Sir Ralph Freeman, was received courteouſly. They walked 
together near an hour; and the Duke ſometimes ſpoke with 
great commotion, tho" his ſervants, with Sir Ralph, were ät 
6 * ſuch 4 diſtance that they could vet hear a word. ' The officer, 
— 5 S101 AT 5 1 6c 1 
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returning from the Duke, told Sir Ralph, that when he men- 
«| tioned the particulars that were to gain Hith credit, the Dus 
«"&gjour changed; and He wore the officer OLA" bdme- Wb that 
knowledge only by the devil ; for that” theſe” particulars” were 
© known only to himſelf, and to one perſon more, of whoſe fide- 
„ty he was ſecure. The Duke, WhO went to accompany the 
K King at hunting, was obſer ved to ride all the morning in deep 
thought; and before the thorning was ſpent,” left the field, and 
or alighted at his mother's houſe, with whom he was ſhut up for 
* two or three hours. When the Duke left her, his countenance 
« appeared full of trouble, with a mixture of anger, which never 
* appeared before in converſing with her: and ſhe was found o- 
«© verwhelmed with tears, and in great agony. Whatever chere 
« was of all this, it is a notorious truth, that when ſhe heard of 
« the Duke's murder, ſhe ſeemed not in > the leaſt ſurpriſed," nor 
«did expreſs much ſorroW DTD eee 
be flame 01 Lord Clarendon calls for more attention te 5 the 
foregoing incident than otherwiſe it would deſerve. It is no ar- 
ticle of the Chriſtian faith, that the dead preſerve their connection 
with the living, or are ever ſuffered to return to this world ; di we 
have no fold evidence' for ſuch a fact; ; nor ever hear of i it, except 
in tales for amuſing or terrifying children. Secondly, The ſtory 
is inconſiſtent with the courle of Providence, which, for the beſt 


Thirdly „ "This, aqporiign, cho ſuppoſed to be endowed. with a 
| the ſagacity chat belongs to a perſon of ordinary underſtanding, 
It appears twice to the officer, without thinking of giving him 
proper credentials ; % nor does i it At all think. of them ill, ſuggeſted 
by the officer.  Fourthly,, Why did aoß the apparition, go directly 
to, the Duke himſelf ; where could be the neceſſity, of employing 
a third perſon ? The Duke muſt have been much more affected 
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with an apparition to himſelf, than by hearing it at ſecond hand. 
The officer was afraid of being taken for a madman ; and the 


Duke had ſome reaſon to think him ſuch. Laſtly, The apparition 


happened above three months before the Duke's death; and yet 
we hear not of a ſingle ſtep taken by him, in purſuance of the ad- 
vice given him. The authority of the hiſtorian, and the regard 
we owe him, have drawn from me the foregoing reflections; which 
with reſpect to the ſtory itſelf are very little neceſſary; for the e- 


vidence is really not ſuch as to verify any ordinary occurrence. 


His Lordſhip acknowledges, that he had no evidence but common 
report, ſaying, that it was one of the many ſtories ſcattered a- 
bout at that time. He does not ſay, that the ſtory was related to 
him by the officer, whoſe name he does not even mention, or by 
Sir Ralph Freeman, or by the Duke's mother, or by the Duke 
himſelf. If ever any thing happened like the ſtory in queſtion, it 
may with good reaſon be ſuppoſed, that the officer was crazy, or 
enthuſiaſtically mad: nor have we any evidence beyond common 
report, that he communicated any ſecrets to the Duke. I ſhall 
only add upon this article, that here are two remarkable inſtances 
of an obſervation made above, that a man may be high in one 


ſcience and very low in another. Had Grotius, or had Clarendon, 


ſtudied the fundamentals of reaſon and religion coolly and impar- 
tially, as they did other ſciences, they would never have given faith 
to reports ſo ill vouched, and ſo contradictory to every ſound prin- 
ciple of theology. 

Another ſource of erroneous reaſoning is, a ſingular amb 
in the mind of man to myſteries and hidden meanings. The buſy 
mind is ſeldom ſatisfied with the ſimple and obvious intendment, 
where the object makes a deep impreſſion: invention is rouſed to 
allegorize, and to pierce into hidden views and purpoſes. | I have 
a notable example at hand, with reſpect to forms and ceremonies 
in 
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in religious worſhip. Joſephus (a), talking of the tabernacle, has 
— following paſſage. Let any man conſider the ſtructure of 


cc 


40 


the tabernacle, the ſacerdotal veſtments, the veſſels dedicated to 


the ſervice of the altar; and he muſt of neceſſity be convinced, 


that our lawgiver was a pious man, and that all the-clamours 
againſt us and our profeſſion, are mere calumny. For what 
are all of theſe but the image of the whole world? This will 
appear to any man who ſoberly and impartially examines the 


matter. The tabernacle of thirty cubits is divided into three 


parts; two for the prieſts in general, and as free to them as the 


earth and the ſea; the third, where no mortal muſt be admit 
ted, is as the heaven, reſerved for God himſelf. The twelve 
loaves of ſhew-bread ſignify the twelve months of the year. 
The candleſtick, compoſed of ſeven branches, refers to the 
twelve ſigns of the zodiac, through which the ſeven planets 
ſhape their courſe; and the ſeven lamps on the top of the ſeven 
branches bear an analogy to the planets themſelves. The cur- 
tains of four colours repreſent the four elements. The fine li- 
nen ſignifies the earth, as flax is raiſed there. By the purple is 
underſtood the ſea, from the blood of the murex, which dies 


that colour. The violet colour is a ſymbol of the air; and the 
* ſcarlet of the fire. By the linen garment of the high-prieſt, is 


deſigned the whole body of the earth: by the violet colour the 
heavens. The pomegranates ſignify lightning: the bells toll- 
ing ſignify thunder. The four- coloured ephod bears a reſem- 
blance to the very nature of the univerſe, and the interweaving 
it with gold has a regard to the rays of light. The girdle about 
the body of the prieſt is as the ſea about the globe of the earth. 
The two ſardonyx ſtones are a kind of figure of the ſun and 


moon; and the twelve other * _ be CONE _ 
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of the twelve months, or of the twelve ſigns in the zodiac. The 
violet- coloured tiara is a reſemblance of heaven; and it would 
be irreverent to have written the ſacred name of God upon any 
other colour. The triple crown and plate of gold give us to 
underſtand the glory and majeſty of Almighty God. This is a 
+ plain illuſtration of theſe matters; and I would not loſe any 
opportunity of doing juſtice to the honour and wiſdom of our 
«© incomparable lawgiver.” How much wire-drawn, and how 
remote from any appearance of truth, are the foregoing alluſions 
and imagined reſemblances ! But religious forms and ceremonies, 
however arbitrary, are never held to be ſo; If an uſeful purpoſe 
do not appear, it is taken for granted, that there muſt be a hidden 
meaning; and any meaning, however childiſh, will ſerve at a 
pinch. Such propenſity there is in dark ages for allegorizing, that 
even our Saviour's miracles have not eſcaped. Where-ever any 
ſeeming difficulty occurs in the plain ſenſe, rhe fathers of the 
church, Origen, Auguſtine, and Hilary, are never at a loſs for a 
myſtic meaning. Sacrifice to the celeſtial gods with an odd 
number, and to the terreſtrial gods with an even number,” is a 
precept of Pythagoras. Another is, Turn round in adoring the 
gods, and fit down when thou haſt worſhipped.” The learned 
make a ſtrange buſtle about the hidden meaning of theſe precepts, 
But, after all, have they any hidden meaning? Forms and cere- 
monies are uſeful in external worſhip, for occupying the vulgar ; 
and it is of no importance what they are, provided they prevent 
the mind from wandering. Why ſuch partiality to ancient cere- 
monies, when no hidden meaning is ſuppoſed in thoſe of Chri- 
ſtians, ſuch as bowing to the eaſt, or the prieſt performing the li- 
turgy, partly in a black upper garment, partly in a white. No 
ideas are more ſimple than of numbers, nor leſs ſuſceptible of a- 
ny hidden meaning; and yet the profound Pythagoras has ima- 
gined many ſuch meanings. The number one, ſays he, having 

no 
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no parts, repreſents the Deity: it repreſents alſo order, peace, and 
tranquillity, which reſult from unity of ſentiment. Tbe number 
two repreſents diſorder, confuſion, and change. He diſcovered 
in the number three the moſt ſublime myſteries : all things are 
compoſed, ſays he, of three ſubſtances. The number out is holy 
in its nature, and conſtitutes the divine eſſence, which conſiſts in 
unity, power, benevolence, and wiſdom. Would one believe, 
that the great philoſopher, who demonſtrated the 47th propoſi- 
tion of the firſt book of Euclid, was the inventor of ſuch childiſh 
conceits ? - Perhaps Pythagoras meant only to divert himſelf. with 
them. Whether ſo or not, it ſeems difficult to be explained, how 
ſuch trifles were preſerved in memory, and handed down to us 
through ſo many generations. All that can be ſaid is, that du- 
ring the infancy of knowledge, every novelty makes a figure, and 
that it requires a long courſe of time to ſeparate the corn from the 
chaff *, A certain writer, ſmitten with the conceit of hidden 
meanings, Eas applied his talent to the conſtellations of the 26- 
diac. The lion typifies the force or heat of the ſun in the month 
of july, when he enters that conſtellation. The conſtellation 
where the ſun is in the month of Auguſt is termed the virgin, ſig· 
nifying the time of harveſt. | He enters the balancr in September, 
denoting the equality of day and night. The ſcurpion, where he is 
found in October, is an emblem of the diſeaſes that are frequent 
mi that n pan T he PRE Fs I Kc is well hit 
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off; but I ſee not clearly the reſemblance of the force of a lion to 
the heat of the ſun; and ſtill leſs that of harveſt to a virgin: the 
ſpring would be more happily repreſented by a virgin, and the 
harveſt by a woman in the act of delivery. 

The tendency in the mind of man to myſteries and allegories, 
diſplays itſelf with great vigour upon our : forefathers, and upon 
the ancients in general, by means of the great yeneration that is 
paid them. Before writing was known, ancient hiſtory. is made 
up of traditional fables. A Trojan Brutus peopled England ; and 
the Scots are deſcended from Scota, daughter to an Egyptian 
king. What reaſon have we to doubt but that hiſtories of the 
heathen gods are equally involved in fable? We pretend not to 
draw any hidden meaning from the former: why ſhould we ſuſ- 
pect any ſuch meaning in the latter? Allegory is a ſpecies of 
writing too refined for a ſavage or barbarian : it is the fruit of a 
cultivated imagination; and was a late invention even in Greece. 
The allegories of Eſop are of the ſimpleſt kind, and yet they were 
compoſed after learning began to flouriſh ; and Cebes, whoſe al- 
legory about the life of man is juſtly celebrated, was a diſciple-of 
Socrates. Prepoſſeſſion however in favour of the ancients makes 
us conclude, that there muſt be ſome hidden meaning or allego- 
ry in their hiſtorical fables; for no better reaſon than that they 
are deſtitute of common ſenſe. In the Greek mythology, there 
are numberleſs fables related as hiſtorical facts merely; witneſs 
the fable of gods mixing with women, and procreating giants, 
like what we find in the fabulous hiſtories of many other nations; 
theſe giants attempting to dethrone Jupiter; Apollo keeping the 
ſheep of Admerus ; Minerva ſpringing from the head of Jove “; 

Bacchus 


0 However eafy it may be to draw an allegorical meaning out of that fable, I 


cannot admit any ſuch meaning to have been intended. An allegory is a fable con- 
trived 
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Bacchus cut out of his thigh; Orpheus going to hell for his 
wife; Mars and Venus caught by Vulcan in a net; and a thou- 
ſand other ſuch childifh ſtories. 'But the Greeks, many centuries 
after the invention of ſuch fooliſh fables, becoming illuſtrious for 
arts and ſciences, nothing would ſatisfy writers in later times, but 
to dub them profound philoſophers even in their cradle, when 
mere ſavages ; and hence endleſs attempts to detect myſteries and 
hidden meanings in their fables. Let other interpreters of that 
kind paſs ; they give me no concern: but I cannot, without the 
deepeſt concern, behold our illuſtrious philoſopher Bacon employ- 
ing his talents ſo abſurdly. What imbecility muſt there be 1 in 
human nature, when ſo great a genius is capable of ſuch puerili- 
ties! As a ſubject ſo humbling is far from being agreeable, I 
confine myſelf to a few inſtances. In an ancient fable, Prome- 
theus formed man out of clay; and kindling a bundle of birch 
rods at the chariot of the ſun, brought down fire to the earth for 
the uſe of his creature man. And tho' ungrateful man complain- 
ed to Jupiter of that theft, yet the god, pleaſed with the inge- 
nuity of Prometheus, not only confirmed to man the uſe of fire, 
but conferred on him a gift much more confiderable : the gift 
was perpetual youth, which was laid upon an aſs to be carried to 
the earth. The aſs, wanting to drink at a brook, was oppoſed 
by a ſerpent, who infiſted to have the burden, without which, no 
drink for the poor aſs. And thus, for a draught of plain water, 
was perpetual youth transferred from man to the ſerpent, This 
fable has a ſtriking reſemblance to many in the Edda; and, in a the 


trived to illuſtrate ſome acknowledged truth, by making a deeper impreflion than 
the truth would make in plain words; of which we have ſeveral beautiful. inſtan- 
ces in the Spectator (Elements of Criticiſm, chap. 20. f 6.). But the fable here 
was underſtood to be a matter of fact, Minerva being worſhipped by the. Greeks as 
a real goddeſs, the daughter of Jupiter without a mother. 
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manner of the Edda, accounts for the invention of fire, and for 
the mortality of man. Nor is there in all the Edda one more 


childich, or more diſtant from any appearance of a rational mean- 
ing. It is handled however by our philoſopher, with much ſo- 
lemn gravity, as if every ſource of wiſdom were locked up in it. 
The explanation he gives, being too long to be copied here, ſhall 


be reduced to a few particulars. After an elogium upon fire, his 


Lordſhip proceeds thus. The manner wherein Prometheus 


„ ſtole his fire, is properly deſcribed from the nature of the 
* thing ; he being ſaid to have done it by applying a rod of 


4 birch to the chariot of the ſun: for birch is uſed in ſtriking 
and beating; which clearly denotes fire to proceed from vio- 


* lent percuſſions and collifions of bodies, whereby the matters 
<« ftruck are ſubtilized, rarefied, put into motion, and ſo prepa- 
red to receive the heat of the celeſtial bodies. And according- 
ly they, in a clandeſtine and ſecret manner, ſnatch fire, as it 


, vere by ſtealth, from the chariot of the ſun.” He goes on as 
follows. The next is a remarkable part of the fable; which 


* repreſents, that men, inſtead of gratitude, accuſed both Pro- 
metheus and his fire to Jupiter: and yet the accuſation proved 


- ſo pleaſant to Jupiter, that he not only indulged mankind the 
+. uſe of fire, but conferred upon them perpetual youth. Here it 
may ſeem ſtrange, that the ſin of ingratitude ſhould meet with 


approbation or reward. But the allegory has another view; 


and denotes, that the accuſation both of human nature and hu- 


man art, proceeds from a noble and laudable temper of mind, 
„ viz. modeſty; and alſo tends to a very good purpoſe, viz. to 
© ſtir up freſh induſtry and new r Can any mn be 
more wire- drawn? | 

Vulcan, attempting the chaſtidy of biſon had reed to 


force. In the ſtruggle, his ſemen, falling upon the ground, Pro- 
duced Ericthonius; whoſe body from the middle upward was 
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comely and well proportioned, his thighs/and legs ſmall and de- 
formed like an eel. Conſcious of that defect, he was che invert- 
er of chariots; which ſhowed the graceful part of his body, and 
concealed what was deformed. | Liſten to the explanation of this 
ridiculous fable. Art, by the various uſes it makes of fire, is 
here repreſented by Vulcan: and Nature is repreſented by Mi- 
nerva, becauſe of the induſtry employ'd in her works. Art, 
chen it offers violence to Nature in order to bend her to its 
e purpoſe, ſeldom attains the end propoſed. Yet, upon great 
© ſtruggle and application, there proceed certain imperfect births, 
or lame abortive works; which however, with great pomp and 
„ deceitful appearances, are triumphantly carried about, and 
*© ſhown by impoſtors.” I admit the ingenuity of that fore d 
meaning; but had the inventer of that fable any latent meaning? 
If he had, why did he conceal it? The ingenious meaning 
would: have merited praiſe; the fable itſelf none at all. 
| I ſhall add but one other inſtance; for they grow tireſome. 
Sphinx was a monſter, having the face and voice of à virgin, the 
wings of a bird, and the talons of a gryphin. She reſided on the 
ſummit of a mountain, near the city Thebes. Her manner was, 
to lie in ambuſh for travellers, to propoſe dark riddles which ſhe 
received from the Muſes, and to tear thoſe to pieces who could 
not ſolve them. The Thebans having offered their kingdom to 
the man who ſhould interpret theſe riddles, Oedipus preſented 
himſelf before the monſter, and he was required to explain the 
following riddle, viz. What creature is that, which being born 
_ four-footed, becomes afterwards two- footed, then three- footed, 
and laſtly. four-footed again. Oedipus anſw¾ered, It was man, 
who in his infancy crawls upon his hands and feet, then walks 
upright upon his two feet, walks in old age with a ſtick, and at 
laſt lies foùr-footed in bed. Oedipus having thus obtained the 
victory, flew the monſter; and laying the carcaſe upon an af, 
.. | U carried 
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carried it off in triumph. Now for the explanation. This is 
an elegant and inſtructive fable, invented to repreſent ſcience : 
for Science may be called a monſter, being ſtrangely gazed at 
and admired by the ignorant. Her figure and form is various, 
66 2 reaſon of the vaſt variety of ſubjects that ſcience conſiders. 
6 Her voice and. countenance. are repreſented female, by reaſon 
++ of her gay appearance, and volubility of ſpeech. Wings are 
added, becauſe the ſciences and their inventions fly about in 
% moment; for knowledge, like light communicated from 
** torch to torch, is preſently catched, and copiouſly diffuſed. 
Sharp and hooked talons are elegantly attributed to her; be- 
cauſe the axioms and arguments of ſcience fix down the 
e mind, and keep it from moving or flipping away.“ Again: 
* All ſcience ſeems placed on high, as it were on the tops of 
mountains that are hard to climb; for ſcience is juſtly imagi- 
ned a ſublime and lofty thing, looking down upon ignorance, 
and at the {ime time taking an extenſive view on all ſides, as 
is uſual on the tops of mountains. Sphinx is ſaid to propoſe 
difficult queſtions and riddles, which ſhe received from the 
<©< Muſes. Theſe queſtions, while they remain with the Muſes, 
may be pleaſant, as contemplation. and enquiry are when know- 
< ledge is their only aim: but after they are delivered to Sphinx, 
that is, to practice, which impels to action, choice, and deter- 
** mination; then it is that they become ſevere and torturing; 
Hand unleſs ſolved, ſtrangely perplex the human mind, and tear 
e jt to pieces. It is with the utmoſt elegance added in the fable, 
that the carcaſs of Sphinx was laid upon an aſs; for there is 
nothing ſo ſubtile and abſtruſe, but ander being made plain, may 
ebe conceived by the ſloweſt capacity. According to ſuch la- 
titude of i interpretation, n 18 nen ee than to make 
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I will detain the reader but a moment longer, to Rear What our 
author ſays in juſtification of ſuch myſterious meaning. Out of 
many reaſons, I ſelect the two following. It may paſs for a 
t farther indication of a concealed and ſecret meaning, that fome 
* of theſe fables are {6 abſurd and idle in their” harration, db to 
* proclaim an allegory even afar off. A fable that carries proba- | 
„ bility with it, may be ſuppoſed” invented for | pleaſure,” or in 
% jmitation/ of hiſtory; but what could never be coneeived or re- 
«lated in this way, muſt ſurely have a different uſt. Fer ex- 
„ ample, what a monſtrous fiction is this, That Jupiter fhould 
© take Metis to wife; and as ſoon as he found her pregnant eat 
5 gher up; whereby he alſo conceived, and out of his head brought 
forth Pallar armed! Certainly no mortal could, but for the 
fake of the moral it couches, invent ſuch an abſurd ùdrèam as 
e this, ſo much out of the road of thought.“ At that rate, the 
more ridiculous or abſurd a fable is, the more inſtructive it muſt 
be. This opinion reſembles that of the ancient Germans with re- 
ſpect to mad women, who were held to be ſo wiſe, as that ever 
thing they uttered was prophetic. Did it never once occur te our 
author, that in the infancy of the reaſoning faculty, the imagi- 
nation is ſuffered to range without control, as in a dream; and 
that the vulgar in all ages are delighted with wonderful ſtories; 
the more out of nature, the more to their taſteeee n 
Wie proceed to the other reaſon. The argument of moſt 
** weight with me is, That many of theſe fahles appear not to 
have been invented by the perſons who relate and "divulge 
them, whether Homer, Heſiod, or others; for if were aſſu⸗ 
© red they firſt flowed from thoſe later times and aucheors I Huld 
never expect any thing ſingularly great or noble from ſuch an 

| U 2 | „ 
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e origin. But whoever attentively conſiders the thing, will find, 
i that theſe fables are delivered down by thoſe writers, not as 
% matters then firſt invented, but as received and embraced in 
66 earlier ages. And this principally raiſes my eſteem of thoſe 
© fables ; which I receive, not as the product of the age, or in- 
6, vention of the poets, but as ſacred relics, gentle whiſpers, and 
te the breath of better times, that from the traditions. of more 
ancient nations, came at length into the; flutes, and trumpets 
« of the Greeks.” Was it our author's real opinion, that the far- 
ther back we trace the hiſtory of man, the more of ſcience and 
knowledge is found; and conſequently that ſavages are the moſt 
learned of all men ? 

The following fable of the ſavage Canadians * to be myſte= 
rious, if either of the reaſons urged above be concluſive. There 
« were in the beginning but ſix men in the world, (from whence 
ow ſprung is not ſaid): one of theſe aſcended to heaven in queſt of 
« a woman named Atabentſic, and had carnal knowledge of her. 
* She being thrown headlong from the height of the empyrean, 
« was received on the back of a tortoiſe, and delivered of two 
6 children, one of whom flew the other. ” This fable is fo ab- 
ſurd, that 1 it mult have a latent meaning; and one needs but co- 
py our author to pump a deep myſtery out of it, however little 
intended by the inventer of the fable. And if either abſurdity or 
antiquity entitle fables to be held ſacred relics, gentle whiſpers, 
and the breath of better times, the following Japaneſe fables are 
well entitled to theſe diſtinguiſhing epithets. Bunfio, in wedlock; 
having had no children for many years, addreſſed her prayers to 
the gods, was heard, and was delivered of 500 eggs. Fearing 
that the eggs might produce monſters, {he packed them up in a 
box, and threw them into the river. An old fiſherman finding 
the box, hatched the eggs in an oven, every one of which produ- 
ed a child. The children were fed with boiled rice and mugwort- 


leaves; 
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leaves; and being at laſt left to ſhift for themſelves, they fell a- 
robbing on the highway. Hearing of a man famous for great 
wealth, they told their ſtory at his gate, and begged ſome food. 
This happening to be the houſe of their mother, ſhe own'd them 
= her children, and gave a great entertainment to her friends 
and neighbours. She was afterward inliſted among the goddeſſes 
by che name of Benſaiten! her '500 ſons were appointed to be her 
attendants; and to this day ſhe is worſhipped in Japan as the 
goddeſs of riches.” Take another fable of the ſame flamp; The 
Japaneſe have a table of lucky and unlucky days, which they be- 
lieve to have been compoſed by Abino Seimei, a famous aftrolo- 
ger, and a fort of demi-god. - They have the following tradition 
of him. A young fox, purſued by hunters, fled into a temple, 
and took ſhelter in the boſom of Abino Jaſſima, ſon and heir to 
the king of the country. Refuſing to yield the poor creature to. 
the unmerciful hunters, he defended himſelf with great bravery, 
and ſet the fox at liberty. The hunters, through refentment ' a- 
gainſt the young prince, murdered his royal father; but Jaſſima 
revenged his father's death, killing the traitors with his own 
hand, Upon this ſignal victory, a lady of incomparable beauty 
appeared to him, and made ſuch an impreſſion on his Beart, that 
he took her to wife. Abino Seimei, procreated of that marriage, 
was endowed with divine wiſdom, and with the precious gift of 
prophecy. Jaſſima was ignorant that his wife was the very fox 
whoſe life he had ſaved, till ſhe reſumed by degrees her former 
ſhape.” If there be any hidden myſtery in this tale, I half not 
deſpair of finding a myſtery in (every 11 invented ”Y Ma- 
dam Gomez. 9 
It is lamentable, how Wen human underſtanding, and the . 


culty of reaſon, creep toward maturity. If this reflectlom be ve. 


rified in our celebrated philoſopher Bacon, ho much "dis 
the bulk of mankind ? It is: comfortable, however, that adds 
underſtanding 
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underſtanding is in a progreſs toward maturity, however ſlow. 
The fancy of allegorizing ancient fables; is now out of faſhion: 
enlightened reaſon has unmaſked theſe fables; and left them in 
their nakedneſs, as the invention of illiterate ages, when WROTE 
was; the prevailing paſlion, | 

Having diſcuſſed the firſt two heads; I ——_ to the third, viz. 

Erroneous reaſoning, occaſioned by acquired biaſſes. And one 
of theſe: that has the greateſt influence in perverting the rational 
faculty, is blind religious zeal. There is not in nature a ſyſtem 
more ſimple or perſpicuous than that of pure religion; and yet 
what a compoſition hath it been rendered of metaphyſical ſubtil- 
ties, and / unintelligible jargon ! That ſubje being too well 
| known to need illuſtration, I ſhall confine myſelf to a few inſtan- 
ces of the influence that religious ſuperſtition has on other ſub- 
A hiſtory-painter and a player require the ſame ſort. of genius. 
The one by colours, the other by looks and geſtures, expreſſes va- 
rious modifications of paſſion, even what are beyond the reach of 
words; and to accompliſh theſe ends, great ſenſibility is requi- 
ſite, as well as judgement. Why then is not a player equally re- 
ſpected with a hiltory-painter? It was thought by zealots, that a+ 
play is an entertainment too ſplendid for a mortified Chriſtian; 
upon which account players fell under church-cenſure, and were 
held unworthy. of Chriſtian burial, A hiſtory-painter, on the con- 
trary, being employ'd in painting for the church, was always in high 
eſteem. It is only among Proteſtants that players are beginning 
to be reſtored to their privileges as free citizens; and there perhaps 
never exiſted a hiſtory- painter more juſtly eſteemed, than Garrick, 
a player, is in Great Britain, Ariſtarchus having taught, that the 
earth moves round the ſun, was accuſed, by the Heathen prieſts, for 
troubling: the repale, of their houſehold- gods. Copernicus, for the 
ſame doctrine, was accuſed by Chriſtian prieſts, as contradicting 

pets the 
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the ſcriptures, which talk of the ſun's moving. And Galileo, for 
adhering to Copernicus, was condemned ta priſon: and penance: 
be found it neceſſary to recant upon his knees in a ſolemn man- 
ner. A bias acquired from Ariſtotle, kept reaſon in chains for 
centuries. Scholaſtic divinity in particular, founded on the phi- 
loſophy of that author, was more hurtful to the reaſoning faculty 
than the Goths and Huns, Tycho Brahè ſuffered great perſecution 
for maintaining, that the heavens were ſo far empty of matter as 
to give free courſe; to the comets; contrary to Ariſtotle, ho 
taught, that the heavens are harder than a diamond: it was ex- 
tremely ill taken, that a ſimple mortal ſhould pretend to give 
riſtotle the lie. Dude the nn of reaſon, ann 1b . 
vailing argument. # 

Reaſon 1s extremely apt to be warped by e Ia 40 . 
among the Athenians, about adjuſting the form of their govern- 
ment, it is obſervable, that thoſe who lived in the high country 
were for democracy; that the inhabitants of the plains were fot 
oligarchy; and the ſeamen for monarchy. Shepherds are all e- 
qual in a corn- country, there are a few maſters and many ſer- 
vants: on ſhipboard, there is one commander, and all the reft 
ſubjects. Habit was their adviſer : none of them thouglit of don. 
ſulting reaſon in order to judge what was the beſt form upon the 
whole. Habit of a different kind has an influence no leſs power 
ful. Perſons who are in the habit of reaſoning, require demon- 
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Ariſtotle, it would appear, was leſs regardell by his eotetuporaries an by h“ 
moderus. Some perſons having travelled from Macedon all the way to Perfia wile! 
complaints againſt Antipater, Alexander aobſcrved, chat they would not have 
made ſo long a journey had they received no injury. And Caſſandęn, ſon of An- 
tipater, replying, that their long journey was an argument againſt them, eruſiin 
that witheflts would not be brought from: fuch à 'Aftihce 1 to give evi ence of their 
calumny: Alexander; ſmiling, ſuid, Your arguitient' one of ne 0 
„ phiſms, which will ſerve. eicher ſide equally?) 7. 
ſtration 
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Kration for every thing: even a ſelf-evident propoſition is not 
ſufſerec to eſcape. Theſe ſuperfluous proofs occur more than 
once in the Elements of Euclid. Nor has Ariſtotle, with all his 
Mill in logics, entirely avoided them. Can any thing be more 
ſelf-evident, than the difference between pleaſure and mo- 
tion? Vet Ariſtotle attempts to demonſtrate, that they are differ- 
ent. No motion,“ ſays he, except circular motion, is per- 
fect in any one point of time: there is always ſomething want- 
„ing during its courſe, and it is not perfected till it arrive at its 
„ end. But pleaſure is perfect in every point of time; being the 
, ſame from the beginning to the end.” The difference is clear 
from perception merely; but is far from being elear from this 
demonſtration. Plato alſo attempts to demonſtrate a ſelf-evident 
propoſition, viz. That a quality is not a body. Every body,” 
ſays he, is a ſubject: quality is not a ſubject, but an accident; 
&* ergo, quality is not a body. Again, A body cannot be in a ſub- 
ject every quality is in a ſubject; ergo, quality is not à body.” 
But Deſcartes affords the moſt illuſtrious inſtance of the kind. He 
was the greateſt geometer of the age he lived in, and one of the greateſt 
of any age; which inſenſibly led him to overlook intuitive knowledge, 
and to admit no propoſition but what is demonſtrated or proved 
in the regular form of ſyllogiſm. He took a fancy to doubt even 
of his on exiſtence, till he was convinced of it by the following 
argument. Cogito, ergo ſum: I think, therefore I exift, And what 
ſort of a demonſtration is this after all? In the very fundamen- 
tal propoſition he acknowledges his exiſtence by the term 7; and 
how abfurd is it, to imagine a proof neceſſary of what is admit 
ted to be true in the fundamental propoſition? In the next place, 
| How does our author know that he thinks? If nothing is to be 
taken for granted, an argument is no leſs neceſſary to prove that 
he thinks, than to prove that he exiſts. It is true, that he has 
intuitive knowledge of his thinking ; but has he not the ſame of 
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his exiſting? Would not a man deſerve to be laughed at, who, 
after warming himſelf at a fare; ſhould imagine the following ar- 
gument neceſſary to prove its exiſtenes, The ite burns, ergu at 
+ exiſts?” Liſten to an author of high reputation attempting do 
demonſtrate a ſelf-evident propoſition. The labour. of B, can- 
„not be the labour of C; becauſe it is the application of the or- 
gans and powers of B, not of C, to the effecting af ſumething; 
and therefore the labour is as much B's, as the limbs and: facul- 
< tres made uſe of are his; Again, the effect or produce: of the la- 
* bour of B, is not the effect of the labour of C: and therefore 
this effect or produce is B's, not Cs; as much B's; as the labour 
Ahe B's,. and net 's: Becauſe, what the labour of B cauſes or 
< produces, B produces by his labour; or it is the product of B 

66 by his labour: that is, it is B's product, not C's, or any-other's, 
5 And if C ſhould. pretend to any property in that WY can 

<« truly call hie, he would act contrary: to truth (a)). 

E 1 ſubject of reaſoning, to define terms — 4 
der to avoid miſtakes. But there muſt be words that admit not 
of a definition, otherwiſe definitions would follow definitions with- 
out end o and ſuch words are what ſignify fmple ideas, which 
have no parts nor compoſition. The habit however of defining 
is ſo inyeterate in ſome men, as to make them attempt th de- 
dine, words ſignifying ſimple ideas. Is there any neceſlity to 
define motion: do not children underſtand the meaning of 
che word? And how is it poſſible to define it, when there” are 
mot words more ſimple to define it hy? Yet Worſter (i) attempts 
that bold taſ. A continual change of place, ſays he “ r 

leaving one place for another, without remaining for any — 
« of time in the ſame place, is called mation That every "body 
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in motion is continually changing place, is true: but change 
of place is not motion; it is the effect of motion. Grave- 
ſend (a) defines motion thus, Motus eſt tranſlatio de loco in lo- 
cum, ſive continua loci mutatio *;” which is the ſame with the 
former. Vet this very author admits. locus or place to ſignify a 
ſimple idea, incapable of a definition. Is it more ſimple or more 
intelligible than motion? But, of all, the moſt remarkable defini- 
tion of motion is that of Ariſtotle, famous for its impenetrability, 
or rather abſurdity, viz. Actus entis in potentia, quatenus in 
potentia 7.“ | hog 
"Extenſion enters into the conception of every particle of matter; 
becauſe every particle of matter has length, breadth, and thickneſs. 
Figure in the ſame manner enters into the conception of every 
particle of matter; becauſe every particle of matter is bounded. By 
the power of abſtraction, figure may be conceived independent of 
the body that is figured ; and extenſion may be conceived inde- 
pendent of the body that is extended. Theſe particulars, are a- 
bundantly plain and obvious; and yet obſerve what a heap of 
Jargon is employ'd by the followers of Leibnitz, in their fruitleſs 
endeavours to define extenſion. In order to that end, they begin 
with ſimple exiſtences, which they ſay are unextended, and without 
parts. According to that definition, ſimple exiſtences cannot be- 
long to matter, becauſe the ſmalleſt particle of matter has both 
parts and extenſion. But to let that paſs, they endeavour to ſhow 
as follows, how the idea of extenſion ariſes from theſe ſimple ex- 
iſtences. We may look upon ſimple exiſtences, as having mutual 


(a) Elements of Phyſics, p. 28. 


* « Motion is, the removing from one place to another, or a continual change 
of place,” 
+ * The action of a being in power, ſo far as it is in power.“ 
relations 
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relations with reſpect to their internal ſtate; relations that form a 
certain order in their manner of exiſtencę. And this order or ar- 
rangement of things, coexiſting and linked together, but fo, as 
* we do not diſtinctly underſtand how, cauſes in us à confuſed 
idea, from whence ariſes the appearance of extenſion.“ A Pe- 
ripatetic philoſopher being aſked, What ſort of things the ſenſible 
ſpecies of Ariſtotle are? anſwered, That they are neither entities, nor 
nonentities, but ſomething intermediate between the two. The 
famous aſtronomer Iſmael Bulialdus lays down the following pro- 
poſition, and attempts a mathematical demonſtration of it, That 
light is a rern eee between en ſubſtance and 

jincorporeal. 4 
I cloſe with a curious * of 3 fo angular 1 as 
not to come under any of the foregoing heads. The firſt editions 
of the lateſt verſion of the Bible into Engliſh have a preface, in 
which the tranſlators make the following apology for not keeping 
eloſe to the words of the original. Another thing we think good 
*© to admoniſh thee of, gentle reader, that we have not tied our- 
«© ſelves to an uniformity of phraſing, or to an identity of words, 
nas ſome peradventure would wiſh that we had done, becauſe 
they obſerve, that ſome. learned men ſomewhere have been as 
exact as they could be that way. Truly, that we might, not 
vary from the ſenſe of that which we have tranſlated before, if 
the word ſignified the ſame in both places, (for there be ſame 
„ words that be not of the ſame ſenſe every where), we were e- 
ſpecially careful, and made a conſcience according to our duty. 
Hut that we ſhould expreſs the ſame notion in the ſame parti- 
„ cular word; as, for example, if we tranſlate the Hebrew or 
© Greek word once by purpo/e, never to call it intent ; if one where 
* journeying, never travelling; if one where think,” never ſuppoſe ; 
if one where pain, never ache; if one where joy, never gl/adne/s, 
© &c.; thus to mince the matter, we . to ſavour more 
X 2 * of 
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of curioſity than wiſdom, and that rather it would breed ſcorn 
jan the Atheiſt, than bring profit to the godly reader. For is the 
„ kingdom of God become words or ſyllables? Why ſhould we 
„ be in bondage to them, if we may be free; uſe one preciſely, 
«© when we may uſe another, no leſs fit, as commodiouſly ? We 
„ might alſo be charged by ſcoffers, with ſome unequal dealing 
toward a great number of good Engliſh words. For as it is 
« written by a certain great philoſopher, that he ſhould ſay, that 
thoſe logs were happy that were made images to be worſhip- 
„ ped; for their fellows, as good as they, lay for blocks behind 
„the fire: ſo if we ſhould ſay, as it were, unto certain words, 
Stand up higher, have a place in the Bible always; and to o- 
„ thers of like quality, Get ye hence, be baniſhed for ever, we 
might be taxed perad venture with St James his words, name- 
4 ly, to be partial in ourſelves, and judges of evil thoughts.” 
Nuæritur, Can this tranſlation be fafely rely'd . as che rule of 
_ when ſuch are the tranſlators ? 1 


AP- 
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reviewing the foregoing ſketch, it occurred, that a fair ana- 
lyſis of Ariſtotle's logics, would be a valuable addition to the 
hiſtorical branch. A diſtinct and'candid account of a ſyſtem that 
for many ages governed the reaſoning part of mankind, cannot 
but be acceptable to the public. Curioſity will be gratified, in ſee- 
ing à phantom delineated, that fo long faſcinated the learned 
world; a phantom, which, like the pyramids of Egypt, or hang- 
ing gardens of Babylon, is a ſtructure of infinite genius, but ab- 
ſolutely uſeleſs, unleſs for raiſing wonder. Dr Reid, profeſ- 
for of moral philoſophy in the college of Glaſgow, reliſhed:.the 
thought; and his friendſhip to me prevailed on him, after much 
ſolicitation, to undertake the laborious taſk. No man is better 
acquainted with Ariſtotle's writings ; and, without any enthuſi- 
aſtic attachment, he holds that philoſopher to be a firſt-rate ge- 
mus. 

The logics of Ariſtotle have been on the decline more than a 
century; and are at preſent relegated to fchools and colleges, 
They have occaſionally been criticiſed by different writers; but 
this is the firſt attempt to draw them out of their obſcurity into 
day-light. By what follows, one will be enabled to paſs a true 
judgement on them, and to determine, whether they ought, or 
ought not, to make a branch of education. The Doctor's eſ- 
ſay, as a capital article in the progreſs and hiſtory of the ſciences, 
will, I hope, be made welcome, even with the fatigue of 
ſqueezing through many thorny paths, before a proper view cam 
be obtained of that ancient and ſtupendous fabric. 

It 
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It will at the ſame time ſhow the hurt that Ariſtotle has 
done to the reaſoning faculty, by drawing it out of its natural 
courſe into devious paths. His artificial mode of reaſoning, is no 
leſs ſuperficial than intricate. I fay, ſuperficial ; for in none of 
his logical works, is a ſingle truth attempted to be proved by ſyl- 
logiſm that requires a proof: the propoſitions he undertakes to 
prove by ſyllogiſm, are all of them ſelf-evident. Take for inſtance 
the following propoſition, That man has a power of ſelf- motion. 
To prove this, he aſſumes the following axiom, upon which in- 
deed every one of his ſyllogiſms are founded, viz. That whatever 
is true of a number of particulars joined together, holds true of 
every one ſeparately ; which is thus expreſled in logical terms, 
Whatever is true of the genus, holds true of every fpecies. Found- 
ing upon that axiom, he reaſons thus: * All animals have a power 
of ſelf-motion: man is an animal: ergo, man has a power 
&* of ſelf- motion.“ Now if all animals have a power of ſelf- mo- 
tion, it requires no argument to prove, that man, an animal, 
has that power : and therefore, what he gives as a concluſion or 
conſequence, is not really ſo; it is not ferred from the funda- 
mental propoſition, but is included in it. At the fame time, the 
ſelf- motive power of man, is a fact that cannot be known but 
from experience. I add, that the ſelf-motive power of man, is 
more clearly aſcertained by experience, than that of any other a- 
nimal: and in attempting to prove man to be a ſelf-motive ani- 
mal, is it not abſurd, to found the argument on a propoſition 
leſs certain than that undertaken to be demonſtrated ? What is 
here obſerved, will be foand applicable to the hers if not rag 
whole, of his ſyllogiſms. | 
It appears fingular, that Ariſtotle himſelf never attempts to ap- 
ply his ſyllogiſtic mode of reaſoning, to any ſubject handled by 
him: on ethics, on rhetoric, and on poetry, he argues like a ra- 


tional being, without once putting in practice any of his own rules. 
| But 
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But how is it poſſible, that a man of his capacity could long remain 
ignorant, how inſufficient a ſyllogiſm is for diſcoyering any la- 
tent truth? He certainly intended his ſyſtem of logics, chiefly, 
if not ſolely, for diſputation : and if ſuch, was his purpoſe, he has 
been wonderfully ſucceſsful ; for nothing can be better contrived 
than that ſyſtem, for wrangling and diſputing, without end. He 
indeed in a manner profeſles this to be his aim, in his Hogs De 
Saphiſticis elenc bis. 

Some ages hence, when che 1 Geico of the Romiſh fob 
ritual power ſhall be laid low in the duſt, and ſcarce a veſtige re- 
main, it will among antiquaries be a curious enquiry, What was 
the nature and extent of a tyranny, more oppreſſive to the minds 
of men, than the tyranny of ancient Rome was to their perſons, 
During every ſtep of the enquiry, poſterity will rejoice over men- 
tal liberty, no leſs precious in their eyes than perſonal liberty, 
The deſpotiſm of Ariſtotle with reſpect to the faculty of reaſon, 
was no leſs complete, than that of the Biſhop of Rome with re- 
ſpect to religion; and it has now become a proper ſubject of cu- 
rioſity, to enquire into the nature and extent of that deſpotiſm, 
from which men are at laſt ſet happily free. One cannot peruſe 
the following ſheets, without ſympathetic pain for the- weakneſs 
of man with reſpect to his nobleſt faculty; but that pain will 
redouble his ſatisfaction, in now being left free to the dictates of 
reaſon and common ſenſe. | 

- In my reveries, I have more than once compared Ariſtotle J 1o- 
gics to a bubble made of ſoap-· water for amuſing children; 5,4 
beautiful figure with ſplendid colours; fair on the outſide, empty 
within, It has for more than two thouſand years been the hard 


fate of Ariſtotle's followers, Ixion like, to embrace a cloud for a 


goddeſs. — But this is more than, ſufficient for a preface: and I 
had almoſt. forgot, that 1 am detaining my readers oh bettet 


e 0 7 *© 


entertainment, in liſtening to Dr Reid. 870 
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A Brief Account of AxisToTLE's LoGlc. 
With RE MARES. 


e I. 


Of the Firſt Three Treatiſes. 


SECT. 1. of the Author. 


Riſtotle had very uncommon advantages: hom: in an age 
when the philoſophical ſpirit in Greece had long flouriſhed, 
and was in its greateſt vigour; brought up in the court of Mace- 
don, where his father was the King's phyſician; twenty years a fa- 
vourite ſcholar of Plato, and tutor to Alexander the Great; who 
both honoured him with his friendſhip, and ſupplied him with 
every thing neceſſary for the proſecution of his enquiries. 

Theſe advantages he improved by indefatigable ſtudy, and im- 
menſe reading. He was the firſt we know, ſays Strabo, Who 
compoſed a library, And in this the Egyptian and Pergame- 
nian kings, copied his example. As to his genius, it would 
be diſreſpectful to mankind, not to allow an uncommon ſhare to 
a man who governed the opinions of the moſt nm = of 
the ſpecies near two thouſand years. 

If his talents had been laid out. Asti for eee of with, | 
kind the good of mankind; his laurels would have remained for 
ever freſh; but he ſeems to have had a greater paſſion for fame 
| than 
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than for truth, and ä to be admired as the 
prince of philoſophers, than to be uſeful: ſo that it is dubious 
whether there be in his character moſt of the philoſopher, or of 
the ſophiſt. The opinion of Lord Bacon is not without probabi- 
lity, That his ambition was as boundleſs as that of his royal pu- 


pil, the one aſpiring at univerſal monarchy over the bodies and 


fortunes of men, the other over their opinions. If this was the 
caſe, it cannot be ſaid, that the philoſopher purſued his aim with 
leſs induſtry, leſs ability, or leſs ſucceſs, than the hero. 

His writings carry too evident marks of that philoſophical 
pride, vanity, and envy, which have often ſullied the character 
of the learned. He determines boldly things above all human 
knowledge; and enters upon the moſt difficult queſtions, as his 
pupil entered on a battle, with full aſſurance of ſucceſs. He de- 
livers his deciſions oracularly, and without any fear of miſtake. 
Rather than confeſs his ignorance, he hides it under hard we 
and ambiguous expreſſions,” of which his interpreters can make 
what pleaſes them. There is even reaſon to ſuſpect, that he wrote 
often with affected obſcurity, either that the air of myſtery might 
procure greater veneration, or that his books might be'underſtood 
orily by the adepts who had been initiated in his phitsſoply, 79d 

His conduct towards the writers that went before him has been 
much cenſured. After the manner of the Ottoman princes, fays 
Lord Verulam, he thought his throne could not be ſecure unlefs 
he killed all his brethren. Ludovicus Vives” charges hit with 
detracting from all philoſophers, that he might derive that glory 
to himſelf, of which he robbed them. He rarely quotes am au- 
thor but with a view to cenſure, and 9 not W * in repreſent- 
ing the opinions which he cenſures. OR 7650 29199qt 213 

The faults we have eee might be expected 
in a man, who had the daring ambition to be tranſmicted to all 
future ages, as the prince of philoſophers, as one who had carried 
Vol. II. Y every 
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every branch of human knowledge to its utmoſt limit; and who 
was not very 8 about the means he took. to n 
__— : H0136T3ttommaD fit nere bot gott uf noniaasÞ.- mn 
We ought; however, to dolbim ths Juſtice to obſerve, that al- 
nt the pride and vanity of the ſophiſt appear too much in his 
writings in abſtract philoſophy, yet in natural hiſtory the fidelity 
of his narrations ſeems to be equal to his induſtry; and he always 
diſtinguiſhes between what he knew and what he had by report. 
And even in abſtract philoſophy, it would be unfair to impute to 
Ariſtotle all the faults, all the obſcurities, and all the contradic- 
tions that are to be found in his writings. The greateſt part, and 
perhaps the beſt part, of his writings is loſt. There is reaſon to 
doubt whether ſome of thoſe we afcribe to him be really his; and 
whether what are his be not much vitiated and interpolated. Thefe 
fuſpicions are juſtified by the fate of Ariſtotle's writings, which is 
judiciouſly related, from the beſt authorities, in Bayle's dictiona- 
ry, under the article Tyranmon, to which I refer. 
His books in logic which remain, are, 1. One book of the Ca- 
tegories, 2. One of Interpretation. 3. Firſt Analytics, two 
books. 4. Laſt Analytics, two books. 5. Topics, eight books. 6. Of 
Sophifms, one book. Diogenes Laertius mentions many others that 
are loſt. Thoſe I have mentioned have commonly been publiſhed 
together, under the name of Aryfotle's Organon, or his Logic; and 
for many ages, Porphyry's Introduction to the re e has been 
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SGWxcr. 2, Of Porphyry's Introduftion. | 
i G Teneodiubtion, Shih io-nddrefiedoto:Chryſoarion, che 
Juke obſerves, That in order to underſtand | Ariſtotle's doctrine 
concerning the categories, it is neceſſary to know what a genzs 
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is, what a ſpecies, what a ſpecifc difference, what a preperty, and 
hat an accident; chat the knowledge of theſe as alfo:wevy uſeful 
in definition, in diviſion, and even in demonſtration : therefore 
he propoſes, in this little tract, to deliver ſhortly and ſimply che 
doctrine of the ancients, and chiefly of the Peripatetics, concerning 
thefe five! predicables 31 avoiding: the more intricate; queſtions con- 
cerning them; ſuch as, Whether -genera and ſpecies do really ex- 
ir in nature ? or, Whether they are only eonceptions of the hu- 
man mind? If they exiſt in nature, Whether they are corporeal 
or incorporeal? and, Whether they are inherent in the. objects, of 
ſenſe, or disjoined from them? Theſe, he ſays, are very difficult 
queſtions, eee FOIL e but thay ah "Pp 
med dle with them. #45; 

After this preface, tene n td * . © 
words above mentioned, divides and ſubdivides each of chem, and 
then purſues all the agreements and differences between one and 
N 1 ee inane} 9118 9s threes * 
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vocal words, what by equivocal, and what by denominative. 
Then it is obſerved; that what we fay is either ſimple, without 
compoſition or ſtructure, as man, home; or, it has contpelition 
and ſtructure, as, a man fights, the horſe runs. Next comes a diſ- 
tinction between a ſubject of predication; that is, a ſubject of 
which any thing is affirmed or denied, and a ſubject of inheſion. 
Theſe things are ſaid to be inherent in a ſubject, which although 
they are not a part of the ſubhject, cannot poſſiblycexiſt vithqut it, 
as figure in the thing figured. Of things that are, fays;Arittqgle, 

"_ * be predicated of a ſubject, ä no ſuhject; as, 
8 12 man 
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man may be predicated of James or John, but is not in any ſub- 
ject. Some again are in a ſubject, but can be predicated of n 
ſuhject. Thus, my knowledge in grammar is in me as its fab» 
jet, but it can be predicated of no ſubject; becauſe it is an indi- 
vidual thing. Some are both in a ſubject, and may be predicated 
of a ſubject, as ſcience; which is in the mind as its ſubject, and 
may be predicated of geometry. Laſtly, Some things can nei- 
ther be in a ſubject, nor be predicated. of any ſubject. Such are 
all individual ſubſtances, which cannot be predicated, becauſe 
they are individuals; and cannot be in a ſubject, becauſe they 
are ſubſtances, After ſome other ſubtilties about predicates and 
ſubjects, we come to the categories themſelyes; the things above 
mentioned being called by the ſchoolmen the antepredicamenta. - It 
may be obſerved, however, that notwithſtanding the diſtinction now 
explained, the being in a ſubject, and the being predicated truly of a 
ſalject, are in the Analytics uſed as ſynonymous phraſes; and this 
variation of ſtyle has led ſome perſons to thank chat the Categories 
were not wrote by Ariſtotle. 

Things which may be expreſſed without W or ſtruc- 
ture, are, ſays the author, reducible to the following heads. They 
are either ſubſtance, or quantity, or quality, or relatives, or place, 
or time, or having, or doing, or ſuffermg. Theſe are the predi- 
caments or categories. The firſt four are largely treated of in 
four chapters; the others are ſlightly paſſed over, as ſufficiently 
clear of themſelves. As a ſpecimen, , I ſhall give a PIR 
what he ſays on the category of ſubſtance. _ -, . 4 

- Subſtances are either primary, to wit, individual ubtances, pil 
e to wit, the genera and ſpecies of ſubſtances. Primary 
ſubſtances neither are in a ſubject, nor can he predicated of a ſub- 
je; but all other things that exiſt, either are in primary ſubſtan- 
ces, or may be predicated. of them. For whatever can be predi- 
cated of that which is in a RY may alſo be predicated of che 

| 8 ſubject 
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ſubject itſelf. Primary ſubſtances are more ſubſtances than tlie ſe- 
condary; and of the ſecondary, the ſpecies is more 4 ſubſtance 
chan the genus. If there were no 6s mee here mul be nE. 
— ſubſtan ces. q 3.21 3ud, aj 

The properties of ſubſtance are cheſe: 1. No ſubſtance is ca- 
pable of intenfion or remiſſion. 2. No fubſtance can be in amy o- 
cher thing as its ſubject of inheſion. 3. No ſubſtance hab # con- 
trary ; for one ſubſtance cannot be contrary to another; nor can 
there be contrariety between a ſubſtance and that which is no 
ſubſtance. 4. The moſt remarkable property of ſubſtance, is, that 
one and the fame ſubſtance may, by ſome change in itſelf, become 
the ſubject of things that are contrary. mn, the e fame bad 
= be at one time hot, at another cold. 

Let this ſerve as a ſpecimen of Ariſtotle's manner of treating thi 
categories. After them, we have ſome chapters, which the ſchoot- 
men call poſtpredicamenta'; wherein, firſt, the four kinds of oppo= 
ſition of terms are explained; to wit, relative, privative;, of tontra- 
riety, and of contradiction. This is repeated in all ſyſtems of lo- 
gie. Laſt of all we have diſtinctions of the four Greek words 
which N to the Latin ones, prius, — ages and Hhabere. 
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owe are to” conſider, abs Ariſtotle, what a wut is, ne * 
verb, what affirmation, what ing. oops what "ſpeech. St Words 
are the fighs of what paſſeth in the mind; writing is che fign of 
words. The figns both of writing and of words are different in 
different nations, but the operations of mind fi gnified by them 
are the ſame. There are ſome op peratiotis of thought wich 4e 
neither true nor life,” "Theſe 120 expreſſed” by" boa r "very 
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A noun is a ſound which by compact ſignifies ſomething with- 
out reſpect to time, and of which no part has ſignification by it - 
ſelf. The cries of heaſts may have a natural ſignification, but they 
are not nouns. We give that name only to ſounds which have 
their ſignification by compact. The caſes of a noun, as the ge- 
nitive, dative, are not nouns. Non homo is not a noun, but; for 
diſtinction's ſake, may be called a nomen infinitum. 

A verb ſignifies ſomething by compact with relation to time. 
Thus, walet is a verb; but valetudo is a noun, becauſe its ſignifi- 
cation has no relation to time. It is only the preſent tenſe of the 
indicative that is properly called a verb; the other tenſes and 
moods are variations of the verb. Non valet may, be n a ver- 
bum inſinitum. 

Speech is ſound fignificant by Ty wr of which e is 
alſo ſignificant. And it is either enunciative, or not enunciative. 
Enunciative ſpeech is that which affirms or denies, As to {j 
which is not enunciative, ſuch as a prayer or with, the confidera- 
tion of it belongs to oratory, or poetry. Every enunciative ſpeech 
muſt have a verb, or ſome variation of a verb. Affirmation is the 
enunciation of one thing concerning another. Negation! is the 8 
nunciation of one thing from another. Contradiction is an affir- 
mation and negation that are oppoſite. This is a fummary of 
the firſt ſix chapters, 

The ſeventh and eighth treat of the various kinds of enuncia- 
tions or propoſitions, univerſal, particular, indefinite, and ſingu- 
lr; ; and of the various kinds of oppoſition in propoſitions, and 
the axioms concerning them. Theſe things are repeated in every 
ſyſtem of logic. In the ninth chapter he endeavours to prove, by 
a long metaphyſical reaſoning, that propoſitions reſpecting future 
contin gencies are not, determinately, either true or falſe; and 
flat if they were, it would follow ' that a all things happen 1 

| 12 
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ſarily, and could not have been otherwiſe than as they are, The 
remaining chapters contain many minute obſervations concerning 
the equipollency of propoſitions both pure and modal. 
"47 4 ſ te 20A 15 F - * yo 1 108 
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SECT. 1. On the Five Predicables. : 

| uin Anm og 
I writers on logic have borrowed their materials almoſt en- | 
tirely from Ariſtotle's Organon, and Porphyry's 5 Introduction oy 


LS 


ie Organon however was not wrote by Ariſtotle as ver work K. 
It comprehends various tracts, wrote without the view of makin 
chem parts of one whole, and afterwards thrown rogether by b 1s 


editors under one name on account of their affinity, Many of. bis 


books 1 that are loſt would Wfa made a part of the Organe on, if 
they! had been ſaved, fn 
he three treatiſes of which we = given a brief acc i 
unconnected with each other, and with thoſe that follow. And 
although the firſt was undoubredly compiled by Porph ry: and 
che two laſt probably by Ariſtotle, vet 1 conſider them as the 
O > Dok, 
venerable. remains of a e more ancient an Ariſt 1 5 
Archytas of Tarentum, an eminent mathematician and philoſo- 
pher of the Pythagorean ſchool, is faid to have wrote upon t the ten 
categories. And the five predicables probably had their origin in 
the ſame ſchool. Ariſtotle, tho abundantly careful to o 90 zue; 
70 himſelf, does not claim the invention of either, And Porp Wo 
| —_—_ 
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without aſcribing the latter to Ariſtotle, profeſſes only to deliver 
the dectrine ef the ancients, and chiefly of the Peripateties, com- 
nn mmm ↄvrods HSID vil 24h to d 10 on o. gal 
» The writers on logic having divided that ſcience into three 
parts; the firſt treating of ſimple apprehenſion, and of terms; the 
ſiecond, of judgement, and of propoſitions; and the third, of rea- 
ſoning, and of ſyllogiſms. The materials of the firſt part are ta- 
ken from Porphyry's Introduction, and the Categories; and 2 
of the ſecond from the book of Interpretation. 
A predicable, according to the grammatical form of the ert 
might ſeem to ſignify, whatever may be predicated, that is, af- 
firmed or denied, of ſome ſubject. And in this ſenſe every predi- 
cate would be a predicable. But the logicians give a different 
meaning to the word. They divide ꝓropoſitions into certain claſſes, 
according to the relation which the predicate of the propoſition 
bears to the ſubject. The firſt claſs is that wherein the predic; 
is the genus of the ſubject; as when, we ſay, This is a triangle, 
Jupiter is a planet. In the ſecond claſs, the predicate is a ſhecies of 
che ſubject; as when we ſay, This triangle is rig bt-angled. A 
third claſs is when the predicate is the ſpecific difference of the 
ſubject; as when we ſay, Every triangle has three, fides and three 
anglet. A fourth when the predicate is a property of the ſubject ; 
as when we ſay, The angles of every triangle are equal to two right 
angles. And a fifth claſs is when the predicate is ſomerhing acci- 
dental to the ſubject; as when we ſay, This triangle is h 
d raum. 
Fach of theſe claſſes comprehends a great varicty of propoſitions 
having different ſubjects, and different predicates; but in each 
claſs the relation between the predicate and the ſubject is the ſame. 
Now it 1s to this relation that logicians have given the name of 
2 predicable, Hence it is, that altho' the number of predicates 
be infinite, yer the number of predicables can be no greater than 


that 
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that of the different relations which may be in propaſitions be- 
tween the predicate and the ſubject. And if all; propaſitions he- 
long to one or other of the five claſſes above mentioned, there can 
be but five predicables, to wit, genus, peries, differentia; praprium, 
and accident. Theſe might, with more propriety perhaps, have 
been called the five claſſes' of predicates; but uſe has determined 


them to be called the fu, predicables. ego! 10 bas ning 
lt may alſo be obſerved, that as ſome objects of thought are 
individuals, ſuch as, Julius Cæſar, the city Rome; ſo others are 
common to many individuals, as good, great, virtuous, vicious Of 
chis laſt kind are all things expreſſed by adjectives. Things com- 
mon to many individuals were by the ancients called uni vrrſals. 
All predicates are univerſals, for they all have the nature of ad- 
jectives; and, on the other hand, all univerſals may be predicates, 
On this account univerſals may be divided into the fame claſſes as 
- predicates ; and as the five claſſes of predicates above mentioned 
have been called the five predicables, fo by the ſame kind of Phra- 
ſeology they have been called the fue miver/als ;" altho wy may 
a more properly be called the five claſſes uni uerſaln. 
he doctrine of the five univerſils or predicables makes a eſ- 
ſential part of every fyſtem of logic, and has been handed down 
| without any change to this day. The very name of Predicubles 
ſhews, that the author of this diviſion, whoever he was, intended 
it as a complete enumeration of all the kinds of things that can be 
affirmed of any ſubject; and ſb it has always been underſtood, 
So that it is implied in this diviſion, that all that can be affrmed 
of any thing whatſoever, is either the genus of che thing, or its 


| \ſhecits, or its Metz if difference, or 1 Property o or accident 'belong- 


ing to it. 


Burgerſdick, 'A very acute liter in logic, ſeems to ive been 


aware, that ſtrong objections might be made to the five predi- 
1 conſidered as a complete enumeration; but unwilling to al- 
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low any imperfection in this ancient diviſion, he endeavours to 
reſtrain the meaning of the word predicable, ſo as to obviate ob 
jections. Thoſe things only, ſays he, are to be accounted predi- 
cables, which may be affirmed of many individuals, truly, properly, 
and immediately. The conſequence of putting fach limitations up- 
on the word predicable is, that in many propofitions, perhaps in 
moſt, the predicate is not a predicable. But admitting all his li- 
mitations, the enumeration will ſtill be very incomplete: for of 
many things we may affirm truly, properly, and immediately, 
their exiſtence, their end, their cauſe, their effect, and various re- 
lations which they bear to other things. Thefe, and perhaps 
many more, are predicables in the ſtrict fenſe of the n no leſs 
than the five which have been ſo long famous. * 8 
Altho' Porphyry, and all ſubſequent writers, make the Sees 
cables to be, in number, five; yet Ariſtotle himſelf, in the begin- 
ning of the Topics, reduces them to four; and demonſtrates, chat 
they can be no more. We ſhall give his demonſtration when we 
come to the Topics; and ſhall only here obſerve, that as Burgerſ- 
dick juſtifies the fivefold diviſion, by reſtraining the meaning of 
the word predicable ; fo Ariſtotle juſtifies the fourfold diviſion, by 

enlarging the meaning of the words property and accident. 
After all, I apprehend, that this ancient diviſion of predicables, 
with all its imperfections, will bear a compariſon with thoſe 
which have been ſubſtituted in its ſtead by the moſt — mo- 

dern philoſophers. 
Locke, in his Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding, having laid 
it down as a principle, That all our knowledge conſiſts in percei- 
ving certain agreements and diſagreements between our ideas, re- 
duces theſe agreements and diſagreements to four heads: to wit, 
1. Identity and Diverſity ; 2. Relation; 3. Coexiſtence ; 4. Real 
Exiſtence (a). Here are four predicables given as a complete e- 
(a) Book 4. chap. r. 

numeration, 
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imamerition, and yet not one «of hn ancient prodieebles; 15 included 
ä r N 133-38 ne 
The author of the Treatiſe. of, Human Nature, proceeding, upon 
che ſame principle, That all our knowledge is only a perception 
ah the relations of our ideas, obſerves, **, That-it may perhaps be 
© eſteemed an endleſs taſk, to enumerate all thoſe qualities which 
«dine of compariſon, and by which the ideas of philoſophical 
7 relation are produced: but if we diligently conſider them, we 
„ ſhall find, that without difficulty they may be compriſed. under 
„ ſeven general heads: 1. Reſemblance; 2. Identity; 3. Na 
„tions of Space and Time; 4. Relations of Quantity and Nun 
«4 ber; 5. Degrees, of Quality; 6. Contrariety ; 7. Cauſation beh. » 
Here again are ſeven predicables given as a complete enumeration, 
wherein all the en of. e ieee as well as two of 
Locke's; arg leſt aut. 22 „S a 
The ancients in tote divigon. 5 — to = _ 
poſitions which. have one ſubject and one predicate; and of theſe, 
only to ſuch, as have a general term for their ſubject. The mo- 
derns, by their definition of knowledge, have been led to attend 
only to relative propoſitions, which expreſs a relation between to 
— and thoſe PR My rt to be wk Wola $7 
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Sngr. 2. On the Ten Categories, and on Divi ion in in general, 
The intention, of the categories or e is, . 
_ object of human apprehenſion under ten heads: for the 
categories are given as a complete enumeration of every thing 
which can be expreſſed without compoſetion and Aructure; that is, 
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chat the general diviſions which, ſince the decline of the Peripate- 
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of every thing which can be either the ſubject oxitheigrodicige:ef 
a propoſition. So that as every ſoldier belongs to ſome; company, 
and every company to ſome regiment; in like manner every thing 
that can be the object of human thought, has its place in one or 
other of the ten categories; and by dividing and ſubdividing pro- 
perly the ſeveral categories, all the notions that enter into the hu- 
man mind _y be n. in * * me * — 
ds. of battle, r Nai dvutw non 

The perfection of the diviſion of We into ten heads, = 
been ſtrenuouſly defended by the followers of Ariſtotle, as well as 
that of the five predicables. They are indeed of kin to each o- 
ther. They breathe the fame ſpirit, ' and probably had the fame 
origin. By the one we are taught to marſhal every term that can 
enter into a propoſition, either as ſubject or predicate ; and by 
the other, we are taught all the poſſible relations which the fub- 
ject can have to the predicate. |. Thus, the whole furniture of the 
human mind is preſented to us at one view, and contracted, as it 
were, into a nut-ſhell, To attempt, in ſo early a period, a me- 
thodical delineation of the vaſt region of human knowledge, ac- 
tual and poſſible, and to point out the limits of every diſtrict, was 


indeed magnanimous in a high degree, and deſerves our admira- 


tion, while we lament that the human powers are _— to ſo 
bold a flight. 

A regular diſtribution of things under proper claſſes or WO 
is, without doubt, a great help both to memory and judgemenr. 
And as the philoſopher's province includes all things human and 
divine that can be objects of enquiry, he is naturally led to at- 


tempt ſome general diviſion, like that of the categories. And the 


invention of a diviſion of this kind, which the ſpeculative part of 


mankind acquieſced in for two thouſand years, marks :. ſuperiori- 


ty of genius in the inventer, whoever he was, Nor does it appear, 


tic 
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tic philoſophy, have been ſubſtituted in place of the ten categories, 


are more perfect.. 2s 603 of noiiogong 8 


Locke has reduced all things to chree categories g; to wit, fub- 
ſtances, modes, and relations. In this diviſion, time, ſpace, and 
un three great objects of human thought, are omitted. 
The author of the Treatiſe of Human Nature has reduced all 
things to two categories; to wit, ideas, and impreſſions: a divi- 
ſion which is very well adapted to his ſyſtem; and which puts 
me in mind of another made by an excellent mathematician in a 
printed theſis I have ſeen... In it the author, after a ſevere cen- 
ſure of the ten categories of the Peri patetics, maintains, that there 
neither are r more y two. 5 o 
_ and-guefita; 

There are two ends he may ** ond bor ach diviſions. 
The firſt is, to methodize or digeſt in order what a man actually 
knows. This is neither unimportant nor impracticable; and i 
proportion to the ſolidity and aceuracy of a man's judgement, bis 
diviſions of things which he knows, will be elegant and uſeful. 
The ſame ſubject may admit, and even require, various diviſions, 
according to the different points of view from which we contem- 
plate it: nor does it follow, that becauſe one diyiſion is good, 
therefore another is naught. To be acquainted with the diviſions 
of the logicians and metaphyſicians, without a ſuperſtitious at- 
tachment to them, may be of uſe in dividing the ſame ſubjects, 
or even tlioſe of a different nature. Thus, Quintilian borrows 
from the ten categories his diviſion. of the topics of rhetorical 1 
gumentation. Of all methods of arrangement, the moſt antiphi- 
-loſopbical ſeems to be the invention of this age; I mean, the ar- 
ranging the arts and ſciences by the letters of the alphabet; in dic- 
tionaries r theſe authors Wh CALC Bonk are, 
. ad 1519pi7 2119704 a5 i ka 16 9 
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rarely attained, is, to exhauſt the ſubject divided; ſo that nothing 
that belongs to it {hall be. omitted. It is one of the general rules 
of diviſion in all ſyſtems of logic, That the diviſion ſhould be ade- 
quate to the. ſubject divided: a good rule, without doubt; but 
very often beyond the reach of human power. To make a per- 
fect diviſion, a man muſt have a perfect comprehenſion of the 
. whole ſubject at one view. When our knowledge of the ſubject is 
imperfect, any diviſion we can make of it, muſt be like the, firſt 
ſketch of a painter, to be extended, contracted, or mended, as 
the ſubject ſhall be found to require. Yet nothing is more com- 
mon, not only among the ancient, but even among modern phi- 
loſophers, than to draw, from their, incomplete Airiſtans, cf 
cluſions which ſuppoſe them to be perfecde. 

A diviſion i is a repoſitory which the ben Gomes. Gin hold- 
ing his ware in convenient order, The philoſopher. maintains, 
that ſuch or ſuch a thing 1s not good ware, becauſe there is no 
place in his ware- room that fits it. We are apt to yield to this 
argument in philoſophy, but! it e appear amen in any o- 
ther traffic. | 

Peter Ramus, * * ha Fr of a wee in philoſophy, 
ad who had a force of genius ſufficient to ſhake the, Ariſtatelian 
fabric in many parts, but inſufficient to erect any thing more ſo- 
lid in its place, tried to remedy the imperfection of philoſophical 
diviſions, by introducing a new manner of dividing. His divi- 
ſions always conſiſted of two members, one of which was contra- 
dictory of the other; as if one ſhould divide England into Middle- 
ſex and what is not Middleſex. It is evident that theſe two,mem= 
bers comprehend all England: for the logicians obſerve, that a 
term, along with its contradictory, comprehend all things. In 
the ſame, manner, we may divide hat is not Middleſex into Kent 
and what is not Kent. Thus one may go on by diviſions and 
ſubdiviſions that are abſolutely complete. This example may 

ſerve 
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ſerve to give an idea of the ſpirit of Ramean diviſions} which were 


* . » 
4 


in no ſmall reputation about two hundred years agQ 151” 
- Ariſtotle was not ignorant of chis kind of Allien" But * 


uſed it only as a touchſtone to prove by induction the perfection 


of ſome other diviſion, which indeed is the beſt uſe that can be 


made of it; when applied to the common purpoſe of divifion; it 


is both inelegant, and burdenſome to the memory; and, after it 
has put one out of breath by endleſs ſubdiviſions, there is ſtill a 


negative term left behind, which ſhows that vou are * nearer 


MAT, 


" _—_— 


the end of your journey than when you begaen. 
Until fome more effectual remedy be found for the Aiport 
tion of diviſions,” I beg leave to propoſe one more ſimple than that 
of Ramus. It is this: When you meet with a diviſion of any 
ſubject imperfectly comprehended, add to the laſt member an 
et cetera, That this et cetera makes the diviſion complete, is un⸗ 


deniable; and therefore it ought to hold its place as a member, | 


and to be always underſtood, whether expreſſed or not, until des 


and poſitive proof be brought, that the diviſion is complete with 
out it. And this ſame et cetera ſhall be the repoſitory of all mem 
bers that fliall in any future time ſhew a good and valid righe to a 
proper in e 15 F to 9o10t s bed ow bas 
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Hite aid aniledb of [logical diviſions, we hall ner make, 
ſome remarks upon diſtinctions. /: abb 300 i Idee bus 25} 
Since the philoſophy of Ariſtotle fell into diſrepute, it has 
been a common topie of wit and raillery, to enveigh againſt mes 
raphyficat diſtinctions. Indeed the abuſe of them in the ſchbla 
ſtic ages, ſeems to juſtify a generał prejudiee againſt them and 
ade, thinkers and writers have good realen to be jqealous of diſh 

. tinctions, 
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tinctions, becauſe they make ſad work when applied to their flim- 
ſy compoſitions. But every man of true judgement, while he 
cendemins diſtinctions that have no foundation in the nature of 
things, muſt -perceive, that indiſcriminately to decry diſtinctions, 
is, to renounce all pretenſions to juſt reaſoning : for as falſe rea- 
ſoning commonly proceeds from confounding things that are dif- 
ferent, ſo without diſtinguiſhing ſuch things, it is impoſſible to 
avoid error, or detect ſophiſtry. The authority. of ' Aquinas, or 
Suarez, or even of Ariſtotle, can neither ſtamp a real value upon 
diſtinctions of baſe metal, nor ought it to Wr the e 1 
thoſe that have intrinſic value. 
Some diſtinctions are verbal, ochadien are . The firſt kind 

diſtinguiſh the various meanings of a word; fome of which may 
be proper, others metaphorical. Diſtinctions of this kind make 
a part of the grammar of a language, and are often abſurd when 
tranſlated into another language. Real diſtinctions are equally 
good in all languages, and ſuffer no hurt by tranſlation. They 
diſtinguiſh the different ſpecies contained under ſome ne no- | 
tion, or the different parts contained in one whole. 24 

Many of Ariſtotle's diſtinctions are verbal merely; and there- 
fore more proper materials for a dictionary of the Greek language 
than for a philoſophical treatiſe. At leaſt, they ought never to 
have been tranſlated into other languages, when the idiom of the 
language will not juſtify them : for this 1s to adulterate the lan- 
guage, to introduce foreign idioms into it without neceſlity or 
uſe, and to make it ambiguous where'it was not. The diſtinc- 
tions in the end of the Cos + a the four words Eten Jomul, 
motus, an! habere, are all verbal. u 252 9] 
The modes or ſp cies of priut, .abtottig! to Ariſtotle, ate they. 
"One thing may be 'prior to another; firſt, in point of time; ſe- 
condly, in point of digiiity ; thirdly; in point of order; and ſo 
forth. The modes of mul are only three. It ſeems this word was 

8 A 1 ont 
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not uſed in the Greek 8 — as che other; although 
eee Ss to gat 1 14 .anonntoc [109 1 
The modes ai otich afneticn Per to wit, ge- 
eng W . decreaſe, nn : maſt nn 
The 8 e 3 . 1 I quali 
ty of habit, as having wiſdom. 2. Having quantity,or; magniy 
dude. ang Ma ving hing. adjacent, as having a ſword. 4. Hay 
ving· things as parts, as having hands or feet. 5. Having in a 
part or on a part, as having a ring on one's finger. 6. Contain- 
ing, as a caſk is ſaid to have wine. 7. 9 as having lands 
or bouſes. 8. Having a: wife. Aach Ncufattiſlib amor 
Another diſtinction of this kind is Ariſtogle indie of cau- 
ſes; of which he makes four kinds, efficient, material, formal, 
of che Greek language; but in Engliſh. or Latin they adulterate 
the language. Yet ſo fond were the ſchoolmen of diſtinctions of 
this kind, that they added to Ariſtotle's enumeration, an impul- 
five cauſe, an exemplary, cauſe, and I don't know how many more. 
We ſeem. to have adopted into Engliſh) a final cauſe ; but it is 
merely.a term of art, borrowed, from the Peripatetic 5 philoſophy; 
without neceſſity or uſe; for the Englith; word end is e ang 
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It remains Has we 8 tank wands, on Ariſtotle 8 definitions, 
which have / expoſed him to much cenſure and ridicule. Yet 1 
think it muſt be allowed, that in things which need definition, 
and admit of it, his definitions are commonly judicious and accu- 


rate; and had he attempted to define. ſuch Sings, only, his ene- 
„vol. II. A a mies 
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mies had wanted great matter of triumph. I believe it may like- 
wiſe be ſaid in his favour, that until Locke's eſſay was wrote, 
there was nothing of importance delivered by philoſophers with 
regard to definition, beyond what Ariſtotle has ſaid upon that ſub- 
ject. 8 
He conſiders a definition as a ſpeech declaring what a thing is. 
Every thing eſſential to the thing deſined, and nothing more, muſt 
be contained in the definition, Now the ellence of a thing con- 
liſts of theſe two parts; Firſt, What is common. to it with other 
things of the ſame kind ; and, ſecondly, What diſtinguiſhes it 
from other things of the ſame kind. The firſt is called the genus 
of the thing, the ſecond its ſpecific difference. \The definition there- 
fore conſiſts of theſe two parts. And for finding them, we muſt 
have recourle to the ten categories ; in one or other of which eve- 
ry thing in nature is to be found, Each category is a genus, and 
is divided into ſo 1nany ſpecies, which are diſtinguiſhed by their 
ſpecific differences. Each of theſe ſpecies is again ſubdivided in- 
to ſo many ſpecies, with regard to which it is a genus. This di- 
viſion and ſubdiviſion continues until we come to the loweſt ſpe- 
cies, which can only be divided into, individuals, diſtinguiſhed 
from one another, not by any ſpecific difference, but by acci- 
dental differences of time, place, and other circumſtances, 

The category itſelf being the higheſt genus, is in no reſpeR a 
ſpecies, and the loweſt /pectes is in no reſpect a genus; but every 
intermediate order is a genus compared with thoſe that are below 
it, and a ſpecies compared with thoſe above it. To find the de- 
finition of any thing, therefore, you muſt take the genus which 
is immediately above its place in the category, and the ſpecific 
difference, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from other ſpecies of the 
ſame genus. | Theſe two make a perfect definition. This I take to 
be the ſubſtance of Ariſtotle's ſyſtem; and probably, the ſyſtem 
of the Pythagorean ſchool before Ariſtotle, concerning definition. . 
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But notwithſtanding the ſpecious appearance of this ſyſtem,” — 
has its defects. Not to repeat what was before ſad, of the i imper- 
fection of the diviſion of things into ten categories, the ſubdivi- 
ſions of each category are no leſs imperfect. Ariſtotle has given 
ſome ſubdiviſions of a few of them; and as far as he goes, his fol- 
lowers pretty unanimouſly take the ſame road. But when Ty 
attempt to go farther, they take very different roads. It is evi- 


dent, that if the ſeries of each category could be completed, and | 


the diviſion of things into categories could be made perfect, {till 
the higheſt genus in each category could not be defined,. becauſe 
it is not a ſpecies ; nor could individuals be defined, becauſe they 
have no ſpecific difference. There are alſo many ſpecies of things, 
whoſe ſpecific difference cannot be expreſſed in language, even 
when it is evident to ſenſe, or to the underſtanding. Thus, green, 
red, and blue, are very diſtin ſpecies of colour; but wie en ex- 
preſs in words wherein green differs from red or WF; PRs 
Without borrowing light from the ancient ſyſtem, we may per- 


ceive, that every definition muſt conſiſt of words that need no de- 


ſinition; and that to define the common words of a language that 
have no ambiguity, is trifling, if it could be done; the only uſe 


of a definition being to give a Clear and ee conceprion of tlic 
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meaning of a word. 


The logicians indeed diſtinguiſh berween the definition of a i 
word, and the definition of a thiag; conſideri ing the former as 


the mean office of a lexicographer, but the laſt as the grand work. 
of 'a'philofopher. But what they have ſaid about the defifiitian -. 


of a thing, if it has 4 meaning, is beyond my comprehenfion, 


All the rules of definition agree to the definition of a word: and if 
they mean by che definition of 'a thing, the giving an adequate 


conception of the nature and eſſence of any thing that exitts; chis 
is impoſſible, and is rhe” vaiti” boaſt 'of men uncon iSt of the 


weakneſs of human underſtanding.” 00 y dn 10 
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The works of God are all imperfectly known by us. We ſee 
their outſide, or perhaps we diſcover ſome of their qualities and 
relations, by obſervation and experiment, aſſiſted by reaſoning; 
but we can give no definition of the meanelt of them which com- 
prehends its real eſſence. It is juſtly obſerved by Locke, that no- 
minal ellences only, which are the creatures of our own; minds, 
are perfectly comprehended by us, or can be properly defined; 
and even of theſe there are many too ſimple in their nature to ad- 
mit of definition, When we cannot give preciſion to our notions, 
by a definition, we muſt endeavour to do it by attentive reflection 
upon them, by obſerving minutely their agreements) and differs. 
ences, and eſpecially by a right underſtanding} of Fe, e 18 
our own ͤ minds by which ſuch notions are formed. 98 
I) be principles laid down by Locke with * 10 3 

ad with regard to the abuſe of words, carry conviction along 
with them; and I take them to be one of the moſt important im- 
provements made in logic ſince the days of Ariſtotle; not ſo much : 
becauſe they enlarge our knowledge, as becaufe they make us ſen- 
ſible. of our ignorance, and ſhew that a great part of what ſpecu- 
lative men have admired as profound philoſophy, is only a dark- 
ening of knowledge by words without underſtanding. N 

If Ariſtotle hau underſtood thoſe principles, many, of his define 
tions, which furniſh matur of triumph to his enemies, had never 
ſeen the light : let us impute them to the times rather than to the 
man. The ſublime Plato, it is ſais... thought ir neceſſary to have 
the deſinition of a man, and could fing none better than Animal 
implume bipes ; upon which Diogenes ſent to his ſchool a cock with 
his en plucked off, deſiring to know * it was a man 


Or not. 
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ing Interpretation, relating to the ſtructure of ſpeeeh, have been 
left out in treatiſes of logic, as belonging rather to grammur; yer 
I apprehend this is a rich field of philoſophieal ſpeeulation. Lan- 
guage being the expreſs image of human theught, the analyſis of 


the one muſt correſpond to that of the other. Nouns adjective + 
and ſubſtantive, verbs active and paſſive, with their various 


moods, tenſes, and perſons, muſt be expreſſive of & like variety id 
the modes of thought. Things which are diflingniſhed in all lan- 
guages, ſuch as ſubſtance and quality, action and paſſion, cauſe 


and effect, muſt be diſtinguiſhed by che natural powers of the hu- 
man mind. The philoſophy of grammar, and that of th hl 


underſtanding, _ more' b —_y W 1 aneh 
gmed. £ r 390 
The gructure of . Was I to a e anal} 
by the ancient commentators upon this book of Ariſtotle, Their 
ſpeculations upon this ſubjeQ, which are neither the leaſt inges 
nious nor the leaſt uſeful part of 'the Peripateric philoſophy, were 
neglected for many ages, and lay buried in ancient manuſcripts, 
or in books little known, till they were lately rnit to light by the 
A Slaaths Toy his Fharaies. . | 
The definitions given by Ariſtotle, of a noun, of a verb, and} 


of ſpeech,” will hardly bear ln” It is eaſy in practice to 


diſtinguiſ the various parts of ſpeech; but very difficult, A at 
all poſſible, to give accurate definitions of them. neg 
He obſerves juſtly, that beſides that kind of ſpeech called a Prue 
poſition, which is always either true or falſe, there are other kinds 
which are neither true nor falſe ; ſuch as, a prayer, or wiſh; to 
| which 
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which we may add, a queſtion, a command, a promiſe, a con- 
tract, and many others. Theſe Ariſtotle pronounces to have no- 
thing to do with his ſubject, and remits them to oratory, or po- 
etry; and ſo they have remained baniſhed from the regions of 
philoſophy to this day: yet I apprehend, that an analyſis of ſuch 
ſpeeches, and of the operations of mind which they expreſs, would 
be of real uſe, and perhaps would diſcover how imperfect an e- 
numeration the logicians have given of the powers of human un- 
derſtanding, when they reduce them to ſimple apprehenſion, 
— judgement, and reaſoning. 


SECT. 6. On Propoſitions. 


Mathematicians uſe the word propo/ition in a larger ſenſe than 
logicians. A problem is called a propoſition in mathematics, but 
in logic it is not a propoſition : it is one of thoſe ſpeeches which 
are not enunciative, and which Ariſtotle reinits to oratory or 
Poetry. |; . 19231 

+ A propoſition, according to Ariſtotle, is a fpeech wherein one 
thing is affirmed or denied of another. Hence it is eaſy to diſtin- 
guiſh the thing affirmed or denied, which is called the predicate, from 
the thing of which it is affirmed or denied, which is called he 

fſubjet ; and theſe two are called the terms of the propofition. Hence 

likewiſe it appears, that propoſitions are either affirmative or ne- 
gative; and this is called heir quality. All affirmative propoſi- 
tions have the ſame quality, ſo likewiſe have all the negative; but 
an affirmative and a negative are contrary in their quality. 

When the ſubject of a propoſition is a general term, the predi- 
cate is affirmed or denied, either of the whole, or of a part. 
Hence propoſitions are diſtinguiſhed into univerſal and particular. 
All men are mortal, is an univerſal propoſition; Some men are larn- 
ed, 
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ed, is a particular, and this is called the quantity of the propqſition. 
All univerſal propoſitions agree in quantity, as alſo all partieu- 
lar: while an univerſal and a particular are faid to differ in quan- 
tity, A propoſition is called definite, when there is no mark ei- 
ther of univerſality or particularity annexed to the ſubject: thus, 
Man is of | few days, is an indefinite propoſition; but it muſt be 
underſtood either as univerfal or as particular, and therefore is 
not a third ſpecies, but by en is e ia under one wm 
the other two. 

There are alfo "VP propoſitions, which dae not ä 
term but an individual for their ſubject; as, Alexander was a 
great conqueror. Theſe are conſidered by logicians as univerſal, 
becauſe, the ſubject being indiviſible, the predicate is affirmed or 
denied of the whole, and not of a part only. Thus all propoſitions, 
with regard to quality, are either affirmative or negative; and with 
regard to quantity, are univerſal or particular; and taking in both 
quantity and quality, they are univerſal affirmatives, or univerſal 
negatives, or particular affirmatives, or particular negatives. 
Theſe four kinds, after the days of Ariſtotle, came to be named 
by the names of the four firſt vowels, Py E, I, O, — — to 
the following diſtich: 


Aſerit d, negat E, ſed inp ny par ambe ; | 
Aerit J, negat O, ſed particulariter ambo, 


When the young logician is thus far inſtructed in the nature of 
propoſitions, he is apt to think there is no difficulty in analyſing 
any propoſition, and ſhewing its ſubject and predicate, its quan- 
tity and quality; and indeed, unleſs he can do this, he will be un- 
able to apply the rules of logic to uſe. Vet he will find, there are 
ſome difficulties in this analyſis, which are overlooked, by Ariſtotle. 
altogether ; and altho they are ſometimes touched, they are not 

removed 
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removed by his followers. For, 1. There are propoſitions in 
which it is difficult to find a ſubject and a predicate ; as in theſe, 
It rains, It ſnows. 2. In ſome propoſitions either term may be 
made the ſubject or the predicate as you like beſt ; as in this, Vir- 
tue is the road to happineſs. 3. The fame example may ſerve to 
ſhew, that it is ſometimes difficult to ſay, whether a propoſition 
be univerſal or particular. 4. The quality of fome propoſitions is 
ſo dubious, that logicians have never been able to agree whether 
they be affirmative or negative; as in this propoſition, Whatever 
is inſentient it not an animal. 5. As there is one claſs of propoſitions 
which have only two terms, to wit, one ſubject and one predicate, 
which are called categorzcal propoſitions ;; ſo there are many clafli 

that have more than two terms. What Ariſtotle delivers i 10; 41 
book is applicable only to categorical propoſitions; and to them 
only the rules concerning the converſion of propoſitions, and con- 
cerning the figures and modes of ſyllogiſms, are accommodated. 
The fubſequent writers of logic have taken notice of ſome of the 
many claſſes of complex propoſitions, and have given rules adapt- 
ed to them; but finding this work endleſs, they have left us te 
ene eee 051 ſhui 
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E III. 


Account of the Firſt Analytics. 


SECT. 1, Of the Converſion of Propgſitions. 
5 (95118 
1 attempting to give ſome account of the Analytics and of che 
4 Topics of Ariſtotle, ingenuity requires me to confeſs, that 
* tho' I have often purpoſed to read the whole with care, and to 
underſtand what is intelligible, yet my courage and patience al- 


ways failed before 1 had done, Why ſhould I throw away fo much | 


time and painful attention upon a thing of ſo little real uſe? If 
I had lived in thoſe ages when the knowledge of Ariſtotle's Orga- 
non intitled a man to the higheſt rank in philoſophy, ambition 
might have induced me to employ upon it ſome years painful 
ſtudy ; and leſs, I conceive, would not be ſufficient. Such reflec- 
tions as theſe, always got the better of my reſolution, when the firſt 
ardor began to cool. All I can ſay is, that 1 have read ſome parts 
of the different books with care, ſome ſlightly, and ſome perhaps 
not at all, 1 have glanced over the whole often, and when any 
thing attracted my attention, have dipped into it till my appetite 
was ſatisfied, Of all reading it is the moſt dry and the moſt pain- 
ful, employing an infinite labour of demonſtration, about things 
of the moſt abſtract nature, delivered 1a a laconic ſtyle, and of- 
ten, I think, with affected obſcurity ; and all to prove general 


propoſitions, which when applied to particular inſtances appear 


ſelf-evident, | A . x | ; 
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There is probably but little in the Categories, or in the book 

of Interpretation, which Ariſtotle could claim as his own inven- 
tion: but the whole theory of ſyllogiſms he claims as his own, 
and as the fruit of much time and labour. And indced it is a 
ſtately fabrick, a monument of a great genius, which we could 
with to have been more uſefully employed. There muſt be ſome- 
thing however adapted to pleaſe the human underſtanding, or to 
flatter human pride, in a work which occupied men of ſpeculation 
for more than a thouſand years. Theſe books are called Analytics, 
becauſe the intention of them 1s to reſolve all reaſoning into its 
ſimple ingredients. 
The firſt book of the Firſt Analytics, conſiſting of forty- ſix chap- 
ters, may be divided into four parts; the firſt treating of the con- 
verſion of propoſitions ; the ſecond, of the ſtructure of fyllogiſms 
in all the different figures and modes ; the third, of the invention 
of a middle term; and the laſt, of the reſolution. of Gllogiſins. 
We ſhall give a brief account of each. | 

To convert a propoſition, is to infer from it another "din 
whoſe ſubject is the predicate of the firſt, and whoſe predicate is 
the ſubject of the firſt. This is reduced by Ariſtotle to three 
rules. 1. An univerſal negative may be converted into an uni- 
verſal negative: thus, No man is a quadruped; therefore, No qua- 
druped is a man. 2. An univerſal affirmative can be converted 
only into a particular affirmative: thus, All men are mortal; there- 
fore, Same mortal beings are men. 3. A particular affirmative may 
be converted into a particular affirmative : as, Some men are juſt; 
therefore, Some juſt perſons are men, When a propoſition may be 
converted without changing its quantity, this is called /mple con- 
werfion; but when the quantity is diminiſhed, as in the univerſal 
affirmative, it is called converſion per accidens. 

There is another kind of converſion, omitted in this place FR 
Ariſtotle, but ſupplied by his followers, called conver/ion by contra- 


Pgſition, 
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pofetion, in which the term which is contradictory to the predicate 
is put for the ſubject, and the quality of the propoſition, is chan- 
ged; As, All animals are fentient 7 therefore, Mhat as inſentient Is, nat 
an animul. A fourth rule of converſion therefore is, That an uni- 
verſal affirmative, and a nn negative, may be converted _ 


contrapoſition, | hated. 
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A ſylogiſin is an argument, or nt n poo 
propoſitions, the laſt of which, called the concluſion, is inferred from 
the two preceding, which are called the premiſes. The concluſion 
having two terms, a ſubject and a predicate, its predicate is called 
the major term, and its ſubject the minor term. In order to prove 
the concluſion, each of its terms is in the premiſes conipared with 
a third term, called the middle term. By this means one of the 
premiſes will have for its two terms the major term and the middle 
term; and this premiſe is called the major premiſe, or the major 
propoſition of the ſyllogiſm. The other premiſe; muſt] have for its 
two terms the minor term and the middle term, and it is called the 
minor propofition. Thus the ſyllogiſm conſiſts of three propoſi- 
tions, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the major, the minor, and 


the concluſion : and altho' each of theſe has two terms, à ſubject 


and a predicate, yet there are only three different terms in all. 
The major term is always the predicate. of the concluſion, and is 
alſo either the ſubject or predicate of the major propoſition. The 
minor term is always the ſubject of the concluſion, and is alſo ei- 
ther the ſubject or predicate of the minor propoſition. The middle 
term never enters into the concluſion, but ſtands in both * 


either in the poſition of ſubject or of predicate . 
N to the various pofiiions which the middle term may 
B b 2 . have 
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have in the prerniſes, ſyllogiſms are ſaid to be of various figures. 
Now all the poſſible poſitions of the middle term are only four © 
for, firſt, it may be the ſubject of the major propoſition, and tlie 
predicate of the minor, and then the ſyllogiſin is of che firſt fi- 
gure; or it may be the predicate of both premiſes, and then the 
ſyllogiſin is of the ſecond figure; or it may be the ſubject of both, 
which makes a ſyllogiſm of the third figure; or it may be the 
predicate of the major propoſition, and the ſubject of the minor, 
which makes the fourth figure. Ariſtotle takes no notice of the 
fourth figure. It was added by the famous 0 and is often 
called tbe Galemcal figure. 

There is another diviſian of ſyllogiſms 9 . 
The mode of a ſyllogiſm is determined by the quality and quan- 
tity of the propoſitions of which it conſiſts. Each of the three 
propoſitions muſt be either an univerſal affirmative, or an uni- 
ver ſal negative, or a particular affirmative, or a particular nega- 
tive. Theſe four kinds of propoſitions, as was before | obſerved, 
have been named by the four vowels, A, E, I, O; by which 
means the mode of a ſyllogiſm is marked by any three of thoſe 
four vowels. Thus A, A, A, denotes that mode in which the ma- 
jor, minor, and concluſion, are all univerſal afſirmati ves; E, A, E, 
denotes that mode in which the major and concluſion are univer- 
{al negatives, and the minor is an univerſal affirmatrYye. 0 

To know all the poſſible modes of fyllogiſm, we muſt find bite x 
many different combinations may be made of three out of the four: 
vowels,” and from the art of combination the number is found to 
be ſixty- four. So many poſſible modes there are in every figure, 
conſequently in the three figures of Ariſtotle there are one hun- 
dred and ninety- two, and in all the four figures two hundred _ 
fifty-ſix. 

No the theory of ſyllogiſm requires, bee what are 
the particular modes in each figure, which do, or do not, form a 
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juſt and concluſive ſyllogiſm, that ſo the legitimate may be ad- 
opted, and the ſpurious rejected. This Ariſtotle has ſhewn iti 
the firſt three figures, examining all the modes one by one} and 
paſſing ſentence upon each; and from this examination he col- 
tes ſome rules which may aid the memory in diſtinguiſhing the 
falſe from the true, and point aut the properties of each ſigure. 
The firſt figure has only four legitimate modes. The major 
propoſition in this figure maſt. be univerſal, and the minor affir. 
mati ve; and it has this property, that it yields concluſions of all 
kinds, affirmative and negative, univerſal and particular. unc 
The ſecond figure has alſo four legitimate modes. Its Auger 

propoſition muſt be univerſal, and one of tlie premiſes muſt be 
negative. It yields coneluſions both univerſal 0 enn but 
all negative. 

[he ahind A aid Glenn n PU minor dt als 
ways be affirmative ; and it yas nne berth In 
and negative,” but all particular. 0 DHA mol 1 
Beſides the rules that are proper to each 3 Alke k has 
given ſome that are common to all, by which the legitimacy of 
fyllogiſms may be tried. Theſe may, I think, be reduced to five. 
1. There muſt be only three terms in a ſyllogiſm. As each term 
occurs in two of the propoſitions, it muſt be preciſely the ſame i 
both: if it be not, the ſyllogiſm is ſaid to have four terms, Which 
makes a vitious ſyllogiſm. 2. The middle term muſt be taken u- 
niverſally in one of the premiſes. 3. Both premiſes muſt not be 
particular propoſitions, nor both negative. 4. The concluſion 
muſt be particular, if either of the premiſes be particular; and ne- 
gative, if either of the premiſes be negative. 5. No term can be 
taken univerſally in the concluſion, if it be not taken uni verfally 
in the premiſes. EIl- iu 

For underſtanding the ſecond and fifth of theſe rules, Hit is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that a term is ſaid to be taken univerſally, not 
* | only 
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only when it is the ſubject of an univerſal propofition, but when 
it is the predicate of a negative propoſition; on the other hand, 
a term is ſaid to be taken particularly, when it is either the ſub- 
ject of a particular, or the predicate of an affirmative propoſition, 


SECT, 3. Of the Invention of a Middle Ternt. 


The third part of this book contains rules general dans ſpecial 
for the invention of a middle term; and this the author conceives 
to be of great utility. The general rules amount to this, That 
you are to conſider well both terms of the propoſition to be proved ; 
their definition, their properties, the things which may be affirm- 
ed or denied of them, and thoſe of which they may be affirmed 
or denied : thoſe things collected together, are the ny from 
which your middle term is to be taken. D 1 

The ſpecial rules require you to conſider the quianticy and qua- 
lity of the propoſition to be proved, that you may diſcover in 
what mode and figure of ſyllogiſm the proof is to proceed. Then 
from the materials before collected, you muſt ſeek a middle term 
which has that relation to the ſubject and predicate of the propo- 
ſition to be proved, which the nature of the ſyllogiſm requires. 
Thus, ſuppoſe the propoſition 1 would prove is an univerſal af- 
firmative, I know by the rules of ſyllogiſms, that there is only 
one legitimate mode in which an univerſal affirmati ve propoſition 
can be proved; and that is the firſt mode of the firſt figure. I 
know likewiſe, that in this mode both the premiſes muſt be uni- 
verſal affirmatives; and that the middle term muſt be the ſubject 
of the major, and the predicate of the minor. Therefore of the 
terms collected according to the general rule, I ſeek out one or 
more which have theſe two properties; firſt, That the predicate of 
che propoſition to be proved can be univerſally affirmed of it; and, 
ee 
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ſecondly, That it can be univerſally affirmed of the ſubject of the 
propoſition to be proved. Every term you can find which has 
thoſe two properties, will ſerve you as a middle term, but no o- 
ther. In this way, the author gives ſpecial rules for all the va- 
rious kinds of propoſitions to be proved; points out the various 
modes in which they may be proved, and the properties which 
the middle term muſt have to make it fit for anſwering that end. 
And the rules are illuſtrated, or rather, in my opinion, pur- 
poſely darkened, y putting letters of the alphabet for the n 
terms. = 


LY, | 71 | ; | L119 "x7 wu 
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Srcr. 4. 3 * Of the remaining part of the Firf vel. 


The reſolution of frlogifins requires no other principles | be 
thoſe before laid down for conſtructing them. However it is 
treated of largely, and rules laid down for reducing reaſoning to 
ſyllogiſms, by ſupplying one of the premiſes when it is under- 
ſtood, by rectifying adn cn6s and Pug the lon in _ 
yon order. ; 

Here he ſpeaks alſo of kyboiletical ſyllogiſms ; eich Ki ar- 
knowledges, cannot be reſolved into any of the figures, although 
there be many kinds of them which ought diligently to be ob- 
ſerved ; and which he promiſes to handle afterwards; But this 
promiſe 1s not fullllcd, as he as I _— in any of / his;,warks 
chat are extant. e »borr af 97 er 180+ big ;bavorg »d ! 
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them, and what figures-and modes are adapted to each. Thus, 
in ſome ſyllogiſms ſeveral diſtinct concluſions may be drawn from 
the ſame premiſes : in ſome, true conclufions may be drawn from 
falſe premiſes : in ſome, ' by aſſuming the concluſion and one 
premiſe, you may prove the other ; you may turn a direct _ 
n into one leading to an abſurdity. 

We have likewiſe precepts given in this book, W the aſa 
ant in a ſyllogiſtical diſpute, how to carry on his attack with art, 
ſo as to obtain the victory; and to the defendant, how to keep 
the enemy at ſuch a diſtance as that he ſhall never be obliged to 
yield. From which we learn, that Ariſtotle introduced in his own 
ſchool, the practice of diſputing ſyllogiſtically, inſtead of the rhe- 
torical difputations which the ſophiſts were wont to ule” in more 
ancient times. 


EE „ 


Remarks. 


SECT. 1. Of the Converſuon of Propgſeens. 


W E have given a ſummary view of the theory of pure Hs. 
| giſms as delivered by Ariſtotle, a theory of which he claims 


the ſole invention. And I believe it will be difficult, in any ſcience, 
to find ſo large a ſyſtem of truths of ſo very abſtract and fo ele. 
ral a nature, all fortified by demonſtration, and all invented and 
— by one man. tr hows a force of genius, and labour of 
| | inveſtigation, 
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inveſtigation, equal to the aſt arcnous. age "LOL 
make ſome remarks upon it. 1 i Nr al n 


As to the converſion of — — writers pang rant 
monly fatisfy themſelves with illuſtrating each of the rules by an 
example, conceiving them to be ſelf-evident when applied to par- 
ticular caſes. But Ariſtotle has given demonſtrations of the rules 
he mentions. e 
the firſt rule. Let A B be an univerſal; negative propoſition; I 
ſay, that if A is in no B, it will follow that B is in no A. If 
„you deny this conſequence, let B be in fome A, for example; 
in C; then the firſt ſuppoſition will not be true; for G is of the 
% B's.“ In this demonſtration, if I underſtand it, the third rule 
of converſion is aſſumed, that if B is in ſome A, then A muſt be 
in ſome B, which indeed is contrary to the firſt ſuppoſition, If 
the third rule be aſſumed for proof of the firſt, the proof of all 
the three goes round in a circle; for the ſecond and third rules 
are proved by the firſt. This is a fault in reaſoning which Ari- 
ſtotle condemns, and which I would be very unwilling to charge 
him with, if I could find any better meaning in his demonſtra- 
tion, But it is indeed a fault very difficult to be avoided, when 
men attempt to prove things that are ſelf-evident. 

The rules of converſion cannot be applied to all propoſitions, 

but only to thoſe that are categorical; and we are left to the di- 
rection of common ſenſe in the converſion of other propoſitions. 
To give an example: Alexander was the ſon of Philip; therefore 
Philip was the father of Alexander: A is greater, than .B "7; 
fore B is leſs than A. Theſe are; converſions. Which, as I 
know, do not fall within any rule in logic; nor do we Og = 
loſs, for want of a rule in ſuch, caſes. 
, Even. in the converſion of categorical mrapalitions, in is not e. 
naugh to tranſpoſe the ſubject and predicate. Both muſt undergo 
ſome change, in order to fit them for their new ſtation: for in e- 
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very propoſition the ſubject muſt be a ſubſtantive, or have the 


force of a ſubſtantive; and the predicate muſt be an adjective, or 


have the force of an adjective. Hence it follows, that when the 
ſubject is an individual, the propoſition admits not of converſion. 
How, for inſtance, ſhall we convert this propoſition, * is om- 
niſcient? 

Theſe obſervations ſhow, that the doctrine of the iii 
of propoſitions is not ſo complete as it appears. The rules are 
laid down without any limitation; yet they are fitted only to one 
claſs of propoſitions, to wit, the categorical; and of theſe only to 
ſuch as have a general term for their fubzeR. 4. 110. 


SECT. 2. On Additions made to — s Theory. 


Although the logicians have enlarged the firſt and ſecond parts 
of logic, by explaining ſome technical words and diſtinctions 
which Ariſtotle had omitted, and by giving names to ſome kinds 
of propoſitions which he overlooks; yet in what concerns the theo- 
ry of categorical ſyllogiſms, he is more full, more minute and 
particular, than any of them: ſo that they ſeem to have thought 
this capital part of the Organon rather redundant than deficient. 

It 1s true, that Galen added a fourth figure to the three mention- 
ed by Ariſtotle. But there is reaſon to think that Ariſtotle omitted 
the fourth figure, not through ignorance or inattention, but of 
deſign, as containing only ſome indirect ne rer W 
properly expreſſed, fall into the firſt figure. bit 
It is true alſo, that Peter Ramus, a deln enemy of Ariſtotle, 
introduced ſome new modes that are adapted to ſingular propoſi- 
tions; and that Ariſtotle takes no notice of fingular propoſitions, 
either in his rules of converſion, or in the modes of ſyllogiſm. 
But the friends of Ariſtotle have ſhewn, that this improvement 
| 2 
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of Ramus is more ſpecious than uſeful. Singular propoſitions 
have the force of univerſal propoſitions, and are ſubject to the 
ſame rules. The definition given by Ariſtotle of an univerſal pro- 
poſition applies to them; and therefore he might think, that there 
was no occaſion to multiply the modes of ſyllogiſm upon their ac- 


count, 
Theſe attempts, therefore, ſhow. rather inclination chan power, 


to diſcover any material defect in Ariſtotle's theory. 0 4) 7 
The moſt valuable addition made to the theory of ee 
ſyllogiſms, ſeems to be the invention of thoſe technical names 


given to the legitimate modes, by which they may be eaſily 
remembered, and which have been compriſed in theſe barbarous 


verſes. 


13.34.34] 


Barbara, Celarent, Daru, Ferio, dato prime ; 
Ceſare, Cameſtris, Feſtino, Baroco, ſecundz ; 

Tertia grande ſonans recitat Darapti, 1 {. ,orgol 10 
Adjungens Diſamit, * A F. * ids 


In theſe verſes, every inter mode belonging to the aha 6 
gures has a name given to it, by which it may be diſtinguiſnhed 
ee And chis name is ſo contrived as to denote its 

: for the name has three . which denote the kind of 


* "I its propoſitions. a 1'id \ (3 435 
Thus, a ſyllogiſm in Bocardo mag be 5 up of ths propoſi- 


tions denoted by the three vowels; O, A, O; that is, its major 
and concluſion muſt be particular negative propoſitions, and its 
minor an univerſal affirmative; and being in the third n the 


1 


middle term maſt be the ſubject of both premiſes 501 
This is the myſtery contained in the vowels of men 
words. But there are other myſteries contained in their conſo- 


nants: for, by their means, a child may be taught to reduce any 
Cc 2 ſyllogiſm 
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fyllogiim of the ſecond or third figure to one of the firſt. So that 
the four modes of the firſt figure being directly proved to be com 
eluſive, all the modes of the other two are proved at the fame time; 
by means of this operation of reduction. For che rules and man- 
ner of this reduction, and the different ſpecies of it, called ofen- 
froe and” per impolſibile, I refer to the Ne that 1 "_ not diſ- 
cloſe all their myſteries. 
The invention contained in cheſs . is 6 ty wi o 
great an adminicle to the dextrous management of ſyllogiſms, 
that I think it very probable that Ariſtotle had ſome contrivance 
of this kind, which was kept as one of the ſecret doctrines of his 
ſchool, and handed down by tradition, until ſome body brought 
it to light. This is offered only as a conjecture, leaving it to 
thoſe who are better acquainted with the moſt ancient commenta- 
tors on the Analytics, either to refute or to confirm it. 


SECT. 3. On Examples uſed to illuſtrate this Theory. 


We may obſerve, that Ariſtotle hardly ever gives examples of 
real ſyllogiſms to illuſtrate his rules. In demonſtrating the, legiti- 
mate modes, he takes A, B, C, for the. terms of the ſyllogiſm. 
Thus, the firſt mode of the firſt figure is demonſtrated by him 
in this manner. For,” ſays he, if A is attributed to every 
B, and B to every C, it follows neceſſarily, that A may be at- 
** tributed to every C. For diſproving the illegitimate modes, he 
uſes the ſame manner; with this difference, that he commonly for 
an example gives three real terms, ſuch as, bonum, habitus, pruden- 
tia; of which three terms you are to make up a ſyllogiſm of the 
eee which will Pear to be eln. 
ſre. 

The commentators, Far Gmetad writers in * "over "TY | 
plied 
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plied this defect; and given us real examples of every legitimate 
mode in all the figures. This we muſt acknowledge to be chari- 
tably done, to aſſiſt the imagination in che conception of matters 
ſo very abſtract; but whether it was prudently done for the ho- 
nour of the art, may be doubted. I am afraid this was to unco- 
ver the nakedneſs of the theory; and has contributed much to 
bring it into contempt: for when one conſiders the ſilly and un- 
inſtructive reaſonings that have been brought forth by this grand 
argan of ſcience, he can hardly forbear crying out, Parturiunt 
montes, et naſcitur ridiculus mus, Many of che writers of logic are 
acute and ingenious, and much practiſed in the ſyllogiſtical art; 
and there muſt be ſome reaſon why the examples __— hav _ 
of ſyllogiſms are ſo lean. 

We ſhall ſpeak of the reaſon — nd ſhall now Ws a 
ſyllogiſm in each figure as an example. 1 | 

No work of God is bad ; 

The natural paſſions . appetites of men are the work 4 

Therefore none of chem is bad. 
In this ſyllogiſm, the middle term, work of Cad, i is * e ſubject 
of the major and the predicate of the minor; ſo that the fyllogiſm 
is of the firſt figure. The mode is that called Cxlarent; che ma- 
jor and concluſion being both univerſal negatives, and the minor 
an univerſal affirmative. It agrees to the rules of the figure, as 
the major is univerſal, and the minor affirmative; it is alſo agree- 
able to all = general rules; fo that it maintains its character 
in every trial. And to ſhow of what ductile materials ſyllogiſms 
are made, * may, by converting ſimply the major propuſition, 
reduce it to a — of the eee * _— the mode 


"oo thus: 15 [i417 10 08 
Whatever is bad is not the work * be r bas 91g 
All the natural paſſions and — of men are ede work of God; 
Therefore they are not bad. DIE „imo 2M F 
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Another example: 
Every thing virtuous is praiſe-worthy:; 
Some pleaſures. are not praiſe-worthy ;- 
Therefore ſome pleaſures are not virtuous. | 
Here the middle term praiſe-wurthy being the predicate of both 
premiſes, the ſyllogiſm is of the ſecond figure; and ſeeing it is 
made up of the propoſitions, A, O, O, the mode is Baroco. It 
will be found to agree both with the general and ſpecial rules: 
and it may be reduced into a good ſyllogiſm of the firſt figure up- 
on converting the major by contrapoſition, thus: 
What is not praiſe-worthy is not virtuous; 
Some pleaſures are not praiſe-worthy; 
Therefore ſome pleaſures are not virtuous. 

That this ſyllogiſm is concluſive, common ſenſe pronounces, 
and all logicians muſt allow; but it is ſomewhat unpliable to 
rules, and requires a little ſtraining to make it tally with them, 
That it is of the firſt figure is beyond diſpute; but to what mode 
of that figure ſhall we refer it!? This is a queſtion of ſome diffi- 
culty. For, in the firſt place, the premiſes ſeem to be both nega- 
tive, which contradicts the third general rule; and moreover, it 
is contrary to a pecial rule of the firſt figure, That the minor 
ſhould be negative. Theſe are the difficulties to be removed. 

Some logicians think, that the two negative particles in the ma- 
jor are equivalent to an affirmative ;; and that therefore the major 
propoſition, What is not. prazſe-worthy, is not virtuous, is to be ac- 
counted an affirmative propoſition. This, if granted, ſolves one 
difliculty; but the other remains. The moſt ingenious ſolution, 
therefore, is this: Let the middle term be not prazJe-worthy. Thus, 
making the negative particle a part of the middle n the ſyllo- 
gilm itands thus: 140 500111 "1! 01 2013 ino otto Hom Off 

Whatever is at. praiſe-auorthy is not virtuos La (15991 
Some ,pleaſures are nat pratJe-worthy ; 13 10 7 
Therefore ſome pleaſures are not virtuous, 
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By this analyſis, the major becomes an univerſal negative, the 
minor a particular affirmative, and the concluſion a particular ne- 
gative, and ſo we have a juſt ſyllogiſm in Feri. 

We ſee, by this example, that the quality of propoſitions is not 
ſo invariable, but that, when occaſion requires, an affirmative may 
be degraded into a ee or a n exalted to an affirmative. 
Another e er to 51 0 110903 91, 10, GU, JEM 

aol Ill Africans IR Wy 

All Africans are men; 291 J (FE 

Therefore ſome men are black. 1 a 
This is of the third figure, and of the mode Deva 4 40d it 
may be * to makes in a n ae by — mi- 


nor. 


—— ls 
Therefore ſome men are black.. 


By this time I apprehend the reader has got as many examples 
of fyllogiſms as ese * ane for . * of ann 
ment. 205 ö 3 5 
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I 343 
Auiſtotle ani all his followers "en ee it ech in e 
der to bring this theory of categorical ſyllogiſms to a ſeience, to 
demonſtrate, both that the fourteen authoriſed modes conelude 
juſtly, and that none of the reſt do. men * how: this has 


1 


been executed. 121 511 „enen 
As to the 28 * Ariſtotle, nd dchowarke Gender 

the moſt cloſely, demonſtrate the four modes of the firſt figure di- 
realy from an axiom called the Dictum de omni et nulls; The a- 
mount of the axiom is, That what is affirmed of a Whole genug, 
15 may 
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may be affirmed of all the ſpecies and individuals: belonging to 
that genns'; and that what is denied of the whole genus, may be 
denied of its ſpecies and individuals. The four modes of the firſt 
figure are evidently included in this axiom. And as to the legiti- 
mate modes of the other figures, they are proved by reducing 
them to ſome mode of the firſt. Nor is there any other principle 
aſſumed in theſe reductions but the axioms concerning the con- 
verſion of propoſitions, and in fſome cafes * axioms re 


the oppoſition of propoſitions. 
As to the illegitimate modes, Ariſtotle has taken the labour to 


try and condemn them one by one in all the three figures: but 
this is done in ſuch a manner that it is very painful to follow him. 
To give a ſpecimen. In order to prove, that thoſe modes of the 
firſt figure in which the major is particular, do nat conclude, he 
proceeds thus: If A is or is not in ſome B, and B in every C, 
„ no conclufion follows. Take for the terms in the affirmative 
* caſe, good, habit, prudence, in the negative, good, habit; igno- 
© rance.” This laconic ſtyle, the uſe of ſymbols: not familiar, 
and, in place of giving an example, his leaving us to form one 
from three aſſigned terms, give ſuch embarraſſment to a W 
chat he is like one reading a book of riddle. 
Having thus aſcertained the true and falſe modes of a Aus, 
he ſubjoins the particular rules of that figure, which ſeem to be 
deduced from the particular caſes before determined. The gene- 
ral rules come PR of all, as a n — from . 
fore. edn Ca ROSS ent 121170 
I know not whether it is from a Aifidence of Ariſtotle's deracn- 
trations, or from an apprehenſion of their obſcurity,” or from a 
defire of improving upon his method; that almoſt all the writers 
in logic I have met with, have inverted his order, beginning 
where he ends, and ending where he begins. They firſt demon- 


ſtrate the general rules, which belong to all the figures, from 
Y three 
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three axioms ; then from the general rules and the. nature of each 
figure, they demonſtrate che ſpecinal rules of each figure. When 


this is done, noching remrins bur to apply, theſe generah and ſpe- 


cial rules, and to reject every mode which contradicts, them. 
This method has r appearance; and when, we 


ſeventy-cight falle — at one blow, which, Agi- 
ftotle- had the trouble to put to death one by one, it ſeems to be a 
great improvement. I have _ one ane " the: three ax- 
an else es e 267 81 
The — are — Joi Things which, * keg .the 
fame third, agree with one another. 2. When one agrees with 
the third; and the other does not, they do not agree with one an- 
other. 3. When neither agrees with the third, you cannot thence 
conclude, either that they do, or do not agree with ane another. 
If theſe axioms are applied to mathematical quantities, o which 
they ſeem to relate when taken literally, they have all the evidenge 
which an axiom ought to have: but the logicians apply them in 
an analogical ſenſe to things of another nature. In order, there- 
fore, to judge whether they are truly axioms, we. ought to ſtrip 
them of their figurative dreſs, and to ſet them down in plain Eng- 
liſh; as the logicians underſtand them. They amount therefore 
to this. 1. If two things be affirmed. of a third, or the third be 
affirmed of them; or if one be affirmed of the third, and the 
third affirmed of the other; then they. may be affirmed one of the 
other. 2. If one is affirmed of the third, or the third of it, 9 
che other denied of the chird, or tha third. of it, they may be de- 
nied one of the other. 3. I both are denied of the third, or the 
third of them; or if one is denied af the. third, and the third de- 
Ek e nothing can be inferred. Sor „sg 1 inet gi 
- When the three axioms are thus put in plain Engliſh, they ſeem | 
not to have that degree f evidence Which axioms ought. to have; ; 
Vor. II. D d and 
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and if there is any defect of evidence in the axioms, this defect 
will be communicated to the whole edifice raiſed upon them. 
demonſtrate, that a ſyllogiſm is concluſive, is an impropriety 
ſomewhat like that of attempting to demonſtrate an axiom. In a 
juſt ſyllogiſm, the connection between the premiſes and the con- 
cluſion is not only real, but immediate; ſo that no propoſition 
can come between them to make their connection more appa- 
rent. The very intention of a ſyllogiſin is, to leave nothing to 
be ſupplied that is neceſſary to a complete demonſtration. There- 
fore a man of common underſtanding, who, has a perfect com- 
prehenſion of the premiſes, finds himſelf under a neceſſity of ad- 
mitting the concluſion, ſuppoſing the premiſes to be true; and 
the concluſion is connected with the premiſes with all the force of 
intuitive evidence. In a word, an immediate concluſion is ſeen 
in the premiſes, by the light of common ſenſe; and where, that is 
wanting, no kind of reaſoning will ſupply its place. 
1 
't SECT. F. On this Th eas an 3 9 Science... 
= {{li [i £63 * 4 $34 1 1694 Wini [1110 1 O, 
Ahe w_ 8 of enen — he many ages in 
which the ſyllogiſtic art was moſt highly cultivated as the only 
guide to ſcience, and its quick progreſs fance that art was diſuſed, 
faggeſt a preſumption againſt it; and this preſumption is ſtrength- 
ened by the puerility of the mn. which have wary been 
Mrougur to illuſtrate its rule. 70 
The ancients ſeem to have had too dne 3 * of — 
of the reaſoning power in man, and of the art of ſyllogiſim as its 
guide. Mere reaſoning can carry us but a very little way in moſt ſub- 
jects. By obſervation, and experiments properly conducted, the ſtock 
of human knowledge may be n without end; but che power 
of 
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of reaſoning alone, applied with vigour through a long life, would 
only carry a man round, like a horſe ina mill; who labours hard; 
but makes no progreſs. There is indeed an exception to this ob- 
ſer vation in the mathematical ſciences. The relations of quantity 
are ſo various, and ſo ſuſeeptible of exact menſuration, that long 
trains of accurate reaſoning on that fubject may be formed, and 
coneluſions drawn very remote from the firſt principles. It is in 
this ſcience, and thoſe hie depend upon it, that the power of 


reaſoning triumphs: in other matters its trophies are inconſider- 


able. If any man doubt this, let him produce, in any ſubject 
unconnected with. mathematics, a train of reaſoning of ſome 
length, leading to a coneluſion, which without this train of fea- 
ſoning would never have been brought within kuman ſight. E= 
very man acquainted with mathematics can produce thouſands of 
ſuch trains of reaſoning. I do not ſay, that none ſuch ean be pro- 
duced in other ſciences; bur I believe they are few, and not eaſily 
found; and that if they are found, it will not be in ſubjects that 
can be expreſſed by categorical propoſitions, to which alone the 
theory of figure and mode extends. Vin 

In matters to which that theory extends, a man of good ſenſe, 
who can diſtinguiſh things that differ, and avoid the ſnares of am- 
biguous words, and is moderately practiſed in ſuch matters, ſees 
at once all that can be inferred from his premiſes; or finds, tllat 
there! is but a very ſhort ſtep to the concluſion. wigl 07 Shiths 

When the power of reaſoning is ſo feeble by navirey] dee 
in fubjects to which this theory ean be applied, it would bei un- 
reaſonable to expect great effects from it. And hence we ſee, the 
reaſon why the examples brought to illuſtrate it by the moſt inge- 
nious logicians, ha ve rather tended to bring it into contempft. 
If it ſhould be thought, chat the ſyllogiſtio art may be an uſe- 
ful engine in mathematics in which pure reaſoning has ample 
ſcope: Fiſt, It may be obſerved, That facts are unfavourable to 
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this opinion: for it does not appear, that Euchd; or Apollonius, 
or Archimedes, or Hugens, or Newton, ever made the leaſt uſe 
of this art; and l am even of opinion, that no uſe can be made 
of it in mathematics. I would not will to advance this raſhly, 
ſince Ariſtotle has ſaid, that mathematicians reaſon for the moſt 
part in the firſt figure. What led him to think ſo; was, that the 
firſt figure only yields concluſions that are univerſal and affirma- 
tive, and the concluſions of mathematics are commonly of that 
kind. But it is to be obſerved, that the propoſitions of mathema- 
tics are not categorical propoſitions, conſiſting of one ſuhject and 
one predicate. They expreſs ſome relation which one quantity 
bears to another, and on that account muſt have three terms. The 
quantities compared make two, and the relation between them is 
a third. Now to ſuch propoſitions we can neither apply the rules 
concerning the converſion of propoſitions, nor can they enter into 
a ſyllogiſm of any of the figures or modes. We obſerved before, 
that chis converſion, 4 is greater than B, therefore B is leſs than A, 
does not fall within the rules of converſion given by Ariſtotle or 
the logicians ; and we now add, that this ſimple reaſoning, 4 1 
equal to B, and B to C; therefore 4 is equal t C, cannot be brought 
into any ſyllogiſm in figure and mode. There are indeed ſyllo- 
giſms into which, mathematical propoſitions may enter, and of 
ſuch we ſhall afterwards ſpeak : but they have Boring to do with 
the ſyſtem of figure and mode. 

When we go. without: the circle of the mathematical ſciences, . 
L—_ nothing in which there ſeems to be ſo much demonſtration 
as in that part of logic which treats of the figures and modes of 
45 llogiſim; ; but the few, remarks we have made, ſhew, that it has 
ſome weak places: and beſides, this en cannot be uſed as an 
engine to rear itſelf. ian £14. 

The compaſs of "ig Ologiſtie Se as an engine * ſcience, 
may be diſcerned by a compendious and general view of the con- 

cluſion 
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cluſion drawn, and the argument uſed to prove it, in each of the 
three figures. 5bEM 1999 ,00399/7 10 ,.n92DUH 10 e bemido A 10 
In thè firſt figure, the concluſion affirms: b ſomething; 
of a certain ſpecies or individual; and the argument to prove this 
concluſion is, That the ſame thing may be affirmed or denied of 
the whole genus to which that ſpecies or individual belongs. TISQ - 
In che ſecond figure, the conchafion is, That ſome ſpecies or ans 
dividual does not belong to fuch a genus; and the argument is, 
That ſome attribute common to the whole bn . not belong 
to that ſpecies or individual. 9 20 en 
In the third figure, the concluſion is, Thar ach an attribute 
belongs to part ef a genus; and the argument is, That the ar- 
tribute in queſtion belongs te to a I” or u w which 18 oy 
nen AL ID! „ DU 

T apprehend, that, in this ſhort view, every ———— chat Gall 
within the compaſs of the three figures, as well as the mean of 
proof, is comprehended. The rules of all the figures miglit be 
eafily deduced from it; and it appears, that there is on one 
principle of reaſoning in all the three; fo that it is not ſtrange, 
that a nen of on cer mem * reduced to one of another 


Bigure, ; [£529 1 An © ngo 105 05 
The general Winch in which the whole eritihstest and of 


which every categorical ſyllogiſm is only a particular application, 

is this, That what is affirmed or denied of the whole genus, may 
be affirmed or denied of every ſpecies and individual belonging to 
it. This is a principle of undoubted certainty indeed, but of n 
great depth. Ariſtotle and all the logicians aſſume it as an àtioin 
or firſt principle, from which the ſyllogiſtic fyſtem, as it were, 
takes its departure: and after a tedious voyage, and great expence 
of demonſtration, it lands at laſt in this principle as its ultimate 
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SECT. 6. Ont Mota lee. Wale Di e . 
„neden We besides cluide 1 deen 
have another affection, by which they are divided into pure and 
modal. In a pure propoſition, the predicate is barely affirmed or 
denied of the ſubject; but in a modal propoſition, the affirmation 
or negation is modified, by being declared to be neceſſary or con- 
tingent, or poſſible or impoſſible. Theſe are the four modes ob- 
ſerved by Ariſtotle, from which he denominates a propoſition 
modal. His genuine diſciples maintain, that theſe are all the 
modes that can affect an affirmation or negation; and chat the e- 
numeration is complete. Others maintain, that this enumeration 
is incomplete; and that when an affirmation or negation is ſaid 
to be certain or uncertain, probable or improbable, this makes a 
modal propoſition, no leſs than the four modes of Ariſtotle. We 
ſhall not enter into this diſpute; but proceed to obſerve, that the 
epithets of pure and modal are applied to ſyllogiſms as well as to 
propoſitions. A pure ſyllogiſm is that in which both premiſes are 
pure propoſitions. A modal ſyllogiſm is that in which either of 
the premiſes is a modal propoſition. 5577 
The ſyllogiſms of which we have already nid ſo Gy are 
thoſe only which are pure as well as - categorical, But when we 
conſider, that through all the figures and modes, a ſyllogiſm 
may, ha ve one premiſe modal of any of the four modes, while the 
other is pure, or it may have both premiſes modal, and that they 
may be either of the ſame mode or of different modes; what pro- 
digious variety ariſes from all theſe combinations? Now it is 
the buſineſs of a logician, to ſſie how the: concluſion is affected 
in all this variety of cafes; Ariſtotle has done tliis in his Firſt Ana- 
Hes, with immenſe labour; and it will not be thought ſtrange, 
that 
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that when he had employed only four chapters in diſcuſling one 
hundred and ninety-two modes, true and falſe, of pure ſyllogiſms, 
he ſhould employ fifteen; upon modal ſyllogiſms. 

IJ am very willing to excuſe: myſelf from entering upon this 
great branch of logic, by the judgement and example of thofe who 
cannot be charged either with want of es Am ee, 
a low eſteem of the ſyllogiſtic art. I 2149, £1 sho 

Keckerman, a famous — 8 who petit his life 
in teaching and writing logie, in his huge folio ſyſtem of that 
ſcience, publiſhed ann. 1600, calls the doctrine of the modals the 
crux logicorum. With regard to the ſcholaſtic doctors, among 
whom this was a proverb, De modalibus non 'guftabit ajnus, he thinks 
it very dubious, whether they tortured moſt the modal ſyllogiſins, 
or were moſt tortured by them. But thoſe crabbed geniuſes, ſays 
he, made this doctrine ſo very thorny, that it is fitter n cd 
man's vrits in pieces than to give them ſolidity. He defires/ it 
be obſerved, that the doctrine of the modals 11 ee = 
Greek language. The modal terms were frequently uſed by the 
Greeks in their diſputations; and, on that account, are ſo fully 
handled by Ariſtotle but in che Latin tongue you ſhall hardly e- 
ver meet with them. Nor de I remember, in all my experlenee, 
ſays he, to have obſerved any man im danger of being foiled in a 
diſpute, through his ignorance of the mo dals 204) 

This author, however, out of reſpect to Ariſtotle, treats pretty 
fully of modal propoſitions, ſhie wing how to diſtinguiſh- their ſub- 
ject and predicate, their quantity ay Nh oo. a 
ſyllogiſms he paſſes over altogether, (L7G 11 nl 24-10! ine 1721 121130 

Ludovicus Vaves, Fra: not as à devotee of Ar 
ſtotle, but on account of his on judgement and learning, thinks 
that the doctrine of modals ought to: be baniſhed: out of logie; and 
remitted to grammar; and that if the grammar of the (Greek: 
tongue had been brought to a fyſtem in the time of Ariſtotle, that 
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moſt acute philoſopher would have ſaved che great labour he has 
beſtowed on this ſubject. e eee eee tot d ens eee 
Burgerſcdick, after ehumerating five claſſes of modal fyllogiſins, 
obſerves, that they require many rules and cautions, which” Ari- 
ſtotle hach handled diſigently; but as the ſe of them is not grtat, 
and their rules are very difficult, he thinks it not worth while to 
enter into the di feuſſion of them; recommending to thoſe Who 
would underſtand them, the moſt learned paraphraſe of Joannes 
Monlorius, upon the firſt book of the Firſt Analytics- 
All the writers of logie for two hundred years back that have 
fallen into my hands, have paſſed over the rules uf modal fyllogiſins 
withas little ceremony. 80 that this great branch of the doctrine 
of ſyllogiſin, fo diligently handled by Ariſtotle, fell into neglect, 
if not contempt, even while the doctrine of pure ſyllogiſms con- 
tinued in the higheſt eſteem. Moved by theſe authorities, I ſhall 
ee, eee in e e Aiſturbance 
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«Ariſtotle gives IRE obſervations upon imperfect ſyllogiſms:: 
ſuch as, the Enthimema, in which one of the premiſes is not ex- 
preſſed but underſtood: Induction, wherein we collect an univer- 
ſal from a full enumeration of particulars: and Examples, which 
are an imperfect induction. The logieians have copied Ariſtotle 
upon theſe kinds of reaſoning, without any eonſiderable improve 
ment. But to compenſate the modal fyllogiſms, which they have 
laid aſide, they have given rules for ſeveral kinds of ſyllogiſm, of 
— op 8 Theſe may be reduced to two 
claſſes. t awob beg aum Hidw ts 
r 2 compechends the ſyllogiſims into which any exclu- 


_ ve, 
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ſive, reſtrictive, exceptive, or reduplicative propaſition enters. Such 
propoſitions are by ſome called exponible, by-others amperfethymoilal: 
The rules given with regard to theſe; are obvious, ne lin- 

ter pretation of the propoſitioun sn 

The ſecond: claſs is that of hypothetical ſyllogilins,,/ Which take 
that denodrination/from: having a hypothetical propoſition for one 
or both premiſes. Moſt logieians give the name of pet ical to 
all complex propoſitions which! have more terms than one ſuhject 
and one predicate. I uſe the word in this large ſenſe; and mean 
by hypothetical ſyllogiſms, all thoſe in which either of the pre- 
miſes conſiſts of more terms than two. | How many various kinds 
there may be of ſuch ſyllogiſms, has never been aſcertained. 
The logicians have given names to ſome; ſuch as, the copula- 
tive, the n!. by ſome 0 ne and the dif- 
| junctive. itte nl Wat ien 2847 114 bot 
Such Wee — e 
Every kind would require rules peculiar to it. Logicians have gi» 
ven rules for ſome kinds; opt there are any that have not fo 
much as a name. 

The Dilemma. is conſidered by moſt. logicians as 1 of 
the disjunctive ſyllogiſm. A remarkable property of this kind 
is, that it may ſometimes be happily retorted: it is, it ſeems; like 
a hand- grenade, which, by dextrous management, may be thrown 
back, ſo as to ſpend its force upon the aſſailant. We ſhall con- 
clude this redious account of ſyllogiſms, with a — 
tioned by A. Gellius, and . * by mann 
„ ee (WH 1 Ah ono 

Euathlus, a rich young man, 1 a . 

pleading, applied to Protagoras, a celebrated ſophiſt, to ĩnſtruct 
him, promiſing a great ſum of money as his reward; one half 
4 of which was paid down; the other half he bound himſelf to 
ant pay as ſoon as he ſhould plead a cauſe before che judges; and 

Vol. I. E e gain 
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* gain it. Protagoras found him a very apt ſcholar ; but, after 
he had made good progreſs, he was in no haſte to plead cau- 
*© ſes. The maſter, conceiving that he intended by this means to 
<© ſhift off his ſecond payment, took, as he thought, a ſure me- 
© thod to get the better of his delay. He ſued Euathlus before 
* the judges; and, having opened his cauſe at the bar, he pleaded 
eto this purpoſe. O moſt fooliſh young man, do you not ſee, 
e that, in any event, I muſt gain my point? for if the judges 
„give ſentence for me, you muſt pay by their ſentence ; if a- 
„ gainſt me, the condition of our bargain is fulfilled, and you 
have no plea left for your delay, after having pleaded and gained 
* a cauſe. To which Euathlus anſwered, O moſt ' wiſe maſter, 
I might have avoided the force of your argument, by no 
„ -pleading my own cauſe. But, giving up this advantage, do 
you not ſee, that whatever ſentence the judges paſs, I am ſafe? 
+ If they give ſentence for me, I am acquitted by their ſentence 
* if againſt me, the condition of our bargain is not fulfilled; by 
* my pleading a cauſe, and loſing it. The jadges, thinking the 
. n on wy _ __" off _ erty to 2 
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N the Hirſt en Aa are / mt an reſpect of 
their form; they are now to be conſidered in reſpect of their 
matter. The form lies in the neceſſary connection between the 
premiſes and the concluſion; and where ſuch a connection is 
1 they pre to monk ns i een pot of 
FO rt 10M 21 £ 0 1Df03 51 r floiggs Ui 

But where thats is no bault . a may be in the 
matter; that is, in the propoſitions of which they are compaſed, 
which may be true or falſe, probable or improb able. 

When the premiſes are certain, and the concluſion drawn from 
them in due form, this 1s demonſtration, and produces ſcience. 
Such ſyllogiſms are called apodictical; and are handled in the two 
books of the Laſt Analytics. When the premiſes are not certain, 
but probable only, ſuch ſyllogiſins are called dialectical; and of 
them he treats in the eight books of the Topicks. But there are 
ſome ſyllogiſms which ſeem to be perfect both in matter and form, 
when they are not really ſo: as, a face may ſeem beautiful which 
is but painted. Theſe being apt to deceive, and produce a falſe 
opinion, are called fophi/iical ; and they are the ſabje of the book 
concerning Sophiſms, | 

To return to the Laſt Analytics, which treat of demonſtration 
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and of ſcience: We ſhall not pretend to abridge thoſe books; for 
Ariſtotle's writings do not admit of abridgement: no man can ſay 
what he ſays in fewer words; and he is not often gnilty of repeti- 
tion. We ſhall only give ſome of his capital concluſions, omitting 
his long reaſonings and nice — of which his pains 
wonderfully productive. 1 b 
All demonſtration muſt be e dw a. 
ad theſe upon others of the ſame kind; until we come at laſt to 
firſt principles, which neither can be 3 nor need to 
be, being evident of themſelves. | | 
We cannot demonſtrate things in a ny en ched con- 
cluſion by the premiſes, and the premiſes: again by the conchafibn. 
Nor can there be an infinite number of middle terms — 
firſt principle and the concluſion. Ae | it 
In all demonſtration, the firſt e 1 
all the intermediate propoſitions, mult, be neceſſary, general, and 
eternal truths: for of things fortuitous, , contingent, or nn 
or of individual things, there is no demonſtr ation. 
Some demonſtrations prove only, that the thing is FRO IEY 
others prove, why it is thus affected. The former may be drawn 
from a remote cauſe, or from an effect: but the latter muſt be 
drawn, from an immediate cauſe ; and are the moſt perfect. ohh 
- The firſt figure is beſt adapted to demonſtration, becauſe it af 
fords concluſions univerſally affirmative z and this _ is com- 
monly uſed by the mathematicians. 12 61 
The demonſtration of an. affirmative Wi is 1 
chat of a negative; the demonſtration of an univerſal to that of a 
particular; and direct demonſtration to that ad ahſurdum. 
The principles are more certain than the concluſion. 
. There cannot be opinion and ſcience of the ſame thing at the 
ſame time. 
In the ſecond book we are taught, that the queſtions that may 
be 
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be put, with regard to any thing, are four: 1. Whether che 


ching be thus nente ee ic is thus affected! 3. Whether 


it exiſts! 4. What ie ago ai oil bas ; ebrow T9vw2t as zys1 21 38d 
The laſt of theſe queſtions Ariſtotle; in good Greck, da 
What ir it of a thing. The ſchoolmen, in very barbarous Latin, 
called this, the quiddity of a thing. This quiddity, he proves by 
many arguments, cannot be demonſtrated, hut muſt be fixed by a 
definition. Thisgives/occafion to treat of definition, and how'a 
right definition ſhould be formed. As an example he gives a de- 
finition of the number _ and nd it to de che Hiſt t odd 


number. 110 qq ig B III (341 J 20 
8 he n of chedbir kinds of cauſes; 3 FER 
material, formal, ani mall. rs od 919 49 1001 


Another thing treated of in this book is, the manner in which 
we acquire firſt principles, which are the foundation of all demon- 
ſtration. Theſe are not innate, becauſe we may be für a' great 
part of life ignorant of them: nor can they be deduced demofiſtra- 
tively from any antecedent knowledge, otherwiſe they would not 
be firſt principles. Therefore he concludes, that firſt principles 
are got by induction, from the informations of ſenſe. The ſenſes 
give us informations of individual things, and from thels by in- 
duction we draw general concluftons: for it is a" maxim With 
Ariſtotle, That there is _— in che underſtäftding which 
was not before in ſome ſenſe. | 11913009 2101 

The knowledge of firſt principe KOs "not" acquired by dea 
monſtration, nee to be called Weder auc therefbre he calls 
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The profeſſed rae of the Topics is, to row e * which 
a man may be able to reaſon with — and e 
upon every queſtion that may oc ulr. 107 911 

\ Every queſtion. is either about the genus of — ſubject, or ins 
ſpecific difference, or ſome thing proper to it, or ſomething acci- 
dental. _ | c 191 8 100d. 
To, prove that this diviſion is complete, Ariſtotle reaſons thus: 
Whatever. is attributed to a ſubject, it muſt either be, chat the 
ſubject can be reciprocally attributed to it, or that it cannot. If 
the ſubject and attribute can be reciprocated, the attribute either 
declares what the ſubject is, and then it is a definition; or it does 
not declare what, the ſubject is, and then it is a property. If the 

attribute cannot be reciprocated, it muſt be ſomething contained 
in the definition, or not. If it is contained in the definition of 
the ſubject, it muſt be the genus of the ſubject, or its ſpecific dif- 
ference for the definition conſiſts of theſe two. If it Is not gon 
55 proper to ** a man for arguing diale@tically.q an 
he reduced to theſe four heads: 1. Probable propoſitions of all 
ſorts, which may on occaſion be aſſumed in an argument. 2. Diſ- 
tinctions of words which are nearly of the ſame ſignification. 
3. Diſtinctions of things which are nor. ſo far aſunder but chat 158 
may be taken for one and the ſame. 4. Similitudes. 

The ſecond and tlie five following books are taken up in enume- 
ig the topics or heads of argument that may be uſed in que- 
ſtions about the genus, the definition, the properties, and the ac- 
cidents of a thing; ; and [occaſionally lie introduces the topics for 


proving 


w— 


proving things to be the ſame, or different; and the topics for 
proving one thing to be better or worſe than another. 
In this enumeration of topics, Ariſtotle has ſhewn more the fer- 


tility of his genius, than the accuracy of method. The writers 


of logic ſeem to be of this opinion: for I know none of them that 
has followed him cloſely upon this ſubject. T. have conſidered 
the topics of argumentation as reducible to certain axioms. For 
inſtance, when the queſtion'is about the genus of a ching, it muſt 
be determined by ſome axiom about genus and ſpecies; when it is 
about a definition, it muſt be determined by ſome axiom relating 
to definition, and things defined: and fo of other queſtions. 
They have therefore reduced the doctrine of the topics to certain 


axioms or canons, and diſpoſed theſe axioms in order under” cer- 


9712 


tain heads. 
This method ſeems to be more commodicus and elegant t than 
that of Ariſtotle, | Yet it muſt be acknowledged, that Ariſtotle has 
furniſhed the heart from which all the logicians have borrows 
ed their doctrine of topics: and even Cicero, Quintilian, and 0 
ther rhetorical writers, have orgs wars indebted't to the be nes of 
Ariſtotle. - U | | * 951979) 
He was the firſt; as far as I know, whs made an af Aedlpt 7 
Find: and in this he acted up to the magnanimity of bis on 
genius, and that of ancient philoſophy. Every ſubject of human 
thought had been reduced to ten categories; every thing that can 
be attributed to any fabjeR, to five predicables: : He attemptect to 
reduce all the forms of reaſoning to fixed rules of figure and molle; 
and to reduce all the topics of une under certain 
heads; and by that means to collect as it were into one ſtore all 
that can be ſaid on one fide or the other of every queſtion, and pro- 
vide a grand arſenal, from which all future 6ikBatieS mighe "ot 
furniſhed” with arms offenſive and defetifive” in every cauſe, fo 


to leave no room to future generations to invent any thing new. 
The 
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The laſt book of the Topics is a code of the laws, according to 
which a ſyllogiſtical diſputation ought to be managed, both on 
the part of the aſſailant and defendant. From which it is evident, 
that this philoſopher trained his diſciples to contend, not for the 


truth merely, but for victory. 


SECT. 3. Of the book concerning Sopbi/ms. | 


A ſyllogiſm which leads to a falſe concluſion, muſt be vicious, 
either in matter or form: for from true principles nothing but 
truth can be juſtly deduced. If the matter be faulty, that is, if 
either of the premiſes be falſe, that premiſe muſt be denied by the 
defendant. If the form be faulty, ſome rule of ſyllogiſm is tranſ- 
greſſed; and it is the part of the defendant to ſhew, what general 
or ſpecial rule it is that is tranſgreſſed. So that, if he is an able 
logician, he will be impregnable in the defence of truth, and may 
reſiſt all the attacks of the ſophiſt. But as there are ſyllogiſms 
which may ſeem to be perfect both in matter and form, when 
they are not really ſo, as a piece of money may ſeem to be good 
coin, when it is adulterate ; ſuch fallacious ſyllogiſms are conſfi- 
dered in this treatiſe, in order to make a defendant . in 
the uſe of his defenſive weapons. 

And here the author, with his uſual magnanimity, attempts to 
bring all the fallacies that can enter into a ſyllogiſm under thirteen 


heads; of which W and ſeven not 


in the diction. 

The fallacies in diction are, 1. When an 1 word is 
taken at one time in one ſenſe, and at another time in another. 
2. When an ambiguous phraſe is taken in the ſame manner. 3. 
and 4. are ambiguities in ſyntax; when words are conjoined 
in ſyntax that * to be aid ; or disjoined when they 
ought 
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ought to be conjoined. 5. is an ambiguity in proſody, accent, 
| — ang br een * 
ſpeech. 

Wben a Gophiſim'o of any of theſe kinds is tranſlated; Atlan 
language, or even rendered into unambiguous expreſſions in the 
ſame language, the fallacy is evident, and the ſyllogiſm appears 
to have four terms. 

The ſeven fallacies which are ſaid not to be in the diction, but 
in the thing, have their proper names in Greek and in Latin, by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed. Without minding their nn we 
ſhall give a brief account of their nature. 

1. The firſt is, Taking an accidental conjunction of a 
a natural or neceſſary connection: as, when from an accident we 
infer a property; when from an example we infer a "—_— when 
from a ſingle act we infer a habit. 

2. Taking that abſolutely which ought to by * compute 
tively, or with a certain limitation. The conſtruction of language 
often leads into this fallacy : for in all languages it is common to 
uſe abſolute terms, to ſignify things which carry in them ſome ſe- 
cret compariſon ; or to uſe wud 9 to nnn was from 
its nature mult be limite. "thi 

3: Taking that for the cauſe of a thing os was 4 an N 

caſion, or concomitant. 

4. Begging the queſtion. This is 1 . the ane be 
mu or ſome thing equivalent, is aſſumed in the premiſes. 
F. Miſtaking the queſtion. When the concluſion of the ſyllo- 


giſm is not the thing that ought to be Fe but WW elſe 


that is miſtaken for it. 

6. When that which 1s not a cata is miſtaken for a con- 
ſequence; as if, becauſe all Africans are . it were 2 * 
granted that all blacks are Africans. 

7. The laſt fallacy lies in propoſitions that are e ad 

Vor. II. F f imply 
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imply two affimations, whereof one may be true, and the other 
falſe; ſo that whether you grant the propoſition, or deny it, you 
are intangled: as when it is affirmed, that ſuch a man has left off 
playing the fool. If it be granted, it implies, that he did play the 
fool formerly. If it be denied, it implies, or ſcems to imply, 
that he plays the fool ſtill, | 

In this enumeration, we ought, in juſtice to Ariſtotle, to expe 
only the fallacies incident to categorical ſyllogiſms. And I do 
not find, that the logicians have made any additions to it when 
taken in this view ; altho' they have given ſome other fallacies thar 
are incident to ſyllogiſms of the hyporhetical kind, particularly 
the fallacy of an incomplete enumeration in 3 ſyllo- 
giſins and dilemmas. 

The different ſpecies of ſophiſms above mentioned are not ſo 
preciſely defined by Ariſtotle, or by ſubſequent logicians, but 
that they allow of great latitude in the application; and it is often 
dubious under what particular ſpecies a ſophiſtical ſyllogiſm 
ought to be claſſed. We even find the ſame example brought un- 
der one ſpecies by one author, and under another ſpecies by an- 
ther. Nay, what is more ſtrange, Ariſtotle himſelf employs a 
long chapter in proving by a particular induction, that all the ſeven 
may be brought under that which we have called making the que= 
lion, and which is commonly called ignoratio elenchi, And in- 
deed the proof of this is caſy, without that laborious detail which 
Ariſtotle uſes for the purpoſe : for if you lop off from the conclu- 
ſion of a ſophiſtical ſyllogiſm all that is not ſupported by the pre- 
miſes, the concluſion, in that caſe, will always be found different 
from that which onght to have been proved ; and fo it falls under 
the ignoraſio elenchi. 

It was probably Ariſtotle's + to reduce all the pollible va 
riety of ſophiſms, as he had attempted to do of juſt ſyllogiſms, to 
eertain definite ſpecies : but he ſeems to be ſenſible that he had 


fallen 
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fallen ſhort in this laſt attempt. When a genus is properly di- 
vided into its ſpecies, the ſpecies ſhould not only, when taken to- 
gether, exhauſt the whole genus; but every ſpecies ſhould have 
its own precinct ſo accurately defined, that one ſhall not encroach 
upon another. And when an individual can be ſaid to belong to 
two or three different ſpecies, the diviſion is imperfect; yet this 
is the caſe of Ariſtotle's diviſion of the ſophiſms, by his own ac- 
knowledgement. It ought not therefore to be taken for a diviſion 
ſtrictly logical. It may rather be compared to the ſeveral ſpecies 
or forms of action invented in law for the redreſs of wrongs. For 
every wrong there is a remedy in law by one action or another: 
but ſometimes a man may take his choice among ſeveral different 
actions. So every ſophiſtical ſyllogiſm may, by a little art, be 
brought under one or other of the ſpecies mentioned by Ariftotle, 
and very often you may take your choice of two or three. | 
:-» Beſides the enumeration of the various kinds of ſophiſms, there 
are many other things in this treatiſe concerning the art of mana- 
ging a ſyllogiſtical diſpute with an antagoniſt. And indeed, if the 
paſſion for this kind of litigation, which reigned for ſo many a- 
ges, ſhould ever again lift up its head, we may predict, that the 
Organon of Ariſtotle will then become a faſhionable ſtudy: for it 
contains ſuch admirable materials and documents for this n 
that it may be ſaid to have brought it to a ſcience. I 
The concluſion of this treatiſe ought not to be eee it 
manifeſtly relates, not to the preſent treatiſe only, but alſo to the 
whole analytics and topics of the author. I ſhall "COIN _”— 
the ſubſtance of it. ; n 
Oft thoſe who may be called inventers, an hikes made im- 
portant additions to things long before begun, and carried on 


through a courſe of ages; others have given à ſmall beginning 


* to things which, in fucceeding times, will be brought to greater 
perfection. The beginning of, a thing, though ſmall, is the 
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chief part of it, and requires the greateſt degree of invention ; 
for it is eaſy to make additions to inventions once begun. Now 
wirh regard to the dialectical art, there was not ſomething done, 
and ſomething remaining to be done. There was abſolutely 
nothing done : for thoſe who profeſſed the art of diſputation, 
had only a ſet of orations compoſed, and of arguments, and 
of captious queſtions, which might ſuit many occaſions. Theſe 
their ſcholars ſoon learned, and fitted to the occaſion. This 
was not to teach you the art, but to furniſh you with the mate- 
rials produced by the art: as if a man profeſſing to teach you 
the art of making ſhoes, ſhould bring you a parcel of ſhoes of 
various ſizes and ſhapes, from which you may provide thoſe 
who want. This may have its uſe; but it is not to teach the 
art of making ſhoes. And indeed, with regard to rhetorical 
declamation, there are many precepts handed down from an- 
cient times; but with regard to the conſtruction of ſyllogiſms, 


not one. | 


We have therefore employed much time and labour upon 
this ſubject ; and if our ſyſtem appears to you nob to be in the 
number of thoſe things, which, being before carried a certain 
length, were left to be perfected; we hope for your favourable 
acceptance of what is done, and your indulgence in what is left 
imperfect,” 
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CHAT 


Reflections on the Utility of Logic, and the Means of its 
Improvement, 


SECT. 1. Of the Utility of ne, 
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E N rarely have one extreme vrighout running into the c con- 
trary. It is no wonder, therefore, that the exceſſiye admira- 
tion of Ariſtotle, which continued for ſo many ages, ſhould end 
in an undue contempt ; and that the high eſteem of logic as the 
grand engine of ſcience, ſhould at laſt make way for too unfa- 
vourable an opinion, which ſeems now prevalent, of its being 
unworthy of a place in a liberal education. Thoſe who think ac- 
cording to the faſhion, as the greateſt part of men do, will be as 
prone to go into this ee, as their nn were to go into 
the contrary. 

Laying aſide prejudice, 43 faſkionable or r upfaſkionable, 
let us conſider whether logic is, or may be made, ſubſervient to 
any good purpoſe. Its profeſſed end is, to teach men to think, 
to judge, and to reaſon, with preciſion and accuracy. No man 
will ſay that this is a matter of no importance; the only thing, 
therefore, that admits of doubt, is, whether it can be taught. 

To reſolve this doubt, it may be obſerved, that our rational fa- 
culty is the gift of God, given to men in very different meaſure. 
Some have a larger portion, ſome a leſs ; and where there 1s a re- 


markable defect of the natural power, it cannot be ſupplied by 
| any 
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any culture whatſoever. But this natural power, even where it 
is ſtrongeſt, may lie dead for want of the means of improvement; 
and a ſavage may have been born with as good faculties as a Bacon 
or a Newton. The amazing difference that appears in advanced life, 
is owing to this, that the talent of one was buried, being never 
put to uſe, while that of the other was e to the beſt ad- 
vantage. | he Borda 

It may likewiſe be obſerved, that the chief mean of indpfoving 
our rational power, is the vigorous exerciſe of it, in various ways, 
and in different ſubjects, by which the habit is acquired of exer- 
ciſing it properly. Without - ſuch exerciſe, and good ſenſe over 
and above, a man who has ſtudied logic all his life may, after all, 
be only a petulant wrangler, without true enn or ſkill of 
reaſoning, in any ſcience. 

I take this to be Locke's meaning, when, in his Thoughts on 


Education, he ſays, © If you would have your ſon to reaſon well, 


„Jet him read Chillingworth.” The ſtate of things is much al- 
tered ſince Locke wrote. Logic has been much improved, chief- 
ly by his writings; and yet much leſs ſtreſs is laid upon it, and 
leſs time conſumed in it. His counſel, therefore, was judicious 
and ſeaſonable; to wit, That the improvement of our reaſoning 
power is to be expected much more from an intimate acquaintance 
with the authors who reaſon beſt, than from ſtudying volumi- 
nous ſyſtems of logic. But if he had meant, that the ſtudy of lo- 
gic was of no uſe, nor deſerved any attention, he ſurely would 
not have taken the pains to have made ſo conſiderable an addition 
to it, by his ay on the Human Underſtandins, and by his Thoughts 
on the Condudt of the Underſtanding, Nor would he have remitted 
his pupil to Chillingworth, the acuteſt logician, as well as the 
beſt reaſoner, of his age; and one who, in innumerable places of 


his exceliabe book, without RR even in that pedantic age, 


-makes 
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makes the happieſt application of the rules of logic, for unravel- 
ing the ſophiſtical reaſoning of his antagoniſ t. 

Our reaſoning power makes no appearance in infancy; but as 
we grow. up, it unfolds itſelf by degrees, like the bud of a tree. 
When a child firſt draws an inference, or perceives the force of an 


inference drawn by another perſon, we may call this he birth of 


his reaſon : but it is yet like a new- born babe, weak and tender; 
it muſt be cheriſhed, and carried in arms, and have food of iy 
digeſtion, till it gathers. ſtrength. rg SOON 

1 believe no man-remembers this birth of his reaſon ; * it is 
probable that his deciſions will at firſt be weak and wavering; 
and, compared with that ſteady conviction which he acquires in 
ripe years, will be like the dawn of the morning compared with 
noon-day. We ſee that the reaſon of children yields to authority, 
as a reed to the wind; nay, that it clings to it, and leans "I 
it, as if conſcious of its.own- weakneſs. t od nou nb 

When reaſon acquires ſuch ſtrength as to and © on its own bot- 
tom, without the aid of authority, or even in oppoſition to au- 
thority, this may be called its manly age. But in moſt men, it 
hardly ever arrives at this period. Many, by their ſituation in 
life, have not the opportunity of cultivating their rational powers. 
Many, from the habit they have acquired, of ſubmitting their opi- 
nions to the authority of others, or from ſome other principle which” 
operates more powerfully than the love of truth, ſuffer their judge 
ment to be carried along, to the end of their days, either by the 
authority of a leader, or of à party, or of the multitude, or by 
their own paſſions, Such perſons, however learned, however a- 
cute, may be ſaid to be all their days children in underſtanding. 
They reaſon, they diſpute, and perhaps write; but it is not chat 


they May find the truth ; but that they may defend opinions 


which have deſcended to them by inheritance, or into which they 
have fallen by accident, or been led by affection. 
I 
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E agree with Mr Locke, that there is no ſtudy better fitted to 
exerciſe and ſtrengthen the reaſoning powers, than that of the 
mathematical ſciences ; for two reaſons ; firſt, Becauſe there is no 
other branch of ſcience which gives fuch ſcope to long and accu- 
rate trains of reaſoning ; and, ſecondly, Becauſe in mathematics 
there is no room for authority, or for 0%. 1 of ee n 
may give a falſe bias to the judgement. MOT) at 

When a youth of moderate parts tags ſtudy Euclid, every 
thing at firſt is new to him. His apprehenſion is unſteady ; his 
judgement is feeble; and reſts partly upon the evidence of the 
thing, and partly upon the authority of his teacher. But every 
time he goes over the definitions, the axioms, the elementary 
propoſitions, more light breaks in upon him; the language be- 
comes familiar, and conveys clear and ſteady conceptions; the 
judgement is confirmed; he begins to ſee what demonſtration is; 
and it is impoſſible to ſee it without being charmed with it. He 
perceives it to be a kind of evidence which has no need of autho- 
rity to ſtrengthen it. He finds himſelf emancipated from that 
bondage, and exults ſo much in this new ſtate of independence, 
that he ſpurns at authority, and would have demonſtration for 
every thing; until experience teaches him, that this is a kind of 
evidence which cannot be had in moſt things; and that in his 
moſt important ER he muſt reſt contented with probabi- 
lty. u bo 
As he goes on in mathematics, the road of demonſtration be- 
comes ſinooth and eaſy; he can walk in it firmly, and take wider 
ſteps: and, at laſt, he acquires the habit, not only of underſtand- 
ing a demonſtration, but of TO and EY mathe- 
matical truths. 8 

Thus, a man without rules of logie, may acquire the habit of 
reaſoning juſtly in mathematics; and, I believe, he may, by like 
means, acquire the habit of reddit g juſtly in mechanics, in ju- - 

riſprudence, 
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riſprudence, in politics, or in any other ſcienoe. Good ſenſe, 
good examples, and aſſiduqus exerciſe, may bring a man to 
reaſon juſtly and acutely in his own profeſſion, without rules. 
But if any man think, that from this conceſſion he may infer 
the inutility of logic, he betrays a great want of that art by this 
inference: for it is no better reaſoning than this, That becauſe a 
man may go from Edinburgh to London vue the way of Fi, 
e other road is ufeleſs. 
: There is perhaps no practical art - which ma not be wars 
in a very conſiderable degree, by example and practice, without 
reducing it to rules. But practice, joined with, rules, may carry 
a man on in his art farther and more quickly, than practice with- 
out rules. Every ingenious. artiſt knows the utility of having 
his art reduced to rules, and by that means made a ſcience. He 
is thereby enlightened in his practice, and works with more aſſu- 
rance. By rules, he ſometimes corrects his own errors, and often 
detects the errors of others: he finds them of great uſe to con- 
firm his judgement, to op what is right, and to condemn 
what is wrong. 
Ils it of no uſe in whe arte to- * ** 8 with the. va- 
rious powers of the human underſtanding, by which e reaſon * 
ls it of no ule, to reſolve the various kinds of. reaſoning into their 


bmple elements; and to diſcover, as far as we are able, the rules 


by which thoſe elements are combined in judging and in reaſon- 
ning? ls it of no uſe, to mark the various fallacies in reaſoning, 
by which even the moſt ingenious men have been led into error ? 
Ie muſt ſurely betray great want of underſtanding, to think theſe 
things uſeleſs or unimportant... Theſe. are the things which lo- 
gicians have attempted; and which they have executed; not in- 
deed ſo completely as to leave no room for improyement, but in 
ſuch a manner as to give very conſiderable aid to our reaſoning 
powers. That the principles laid. down with regard t. to definition 
„ Vol. II. G g - and 
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anti diviſiah, with regard to theo converſion. and oppoſition of 
prupuſitiond and the general aules of renſoning, arc mat wWhhy 


out uſe, is ſufficiently apparent from the blunders, commuted: by 
thoſe who diſdain any acquaintance with them. 


Although the art of categorical ſyllogiſm is better fitted for ſcho- 
laſtic litigation,” chan for: real improvement in knowledge, it is a 
venerable piece of antiquity, and a great effort of human genius. 
We admire the pyramids of Egypt, and the wall of China, cho 
deſcription of chem, and travel hundreds of leagues to ſee them. 
If any perſon ſhould, with ſacrilegious hands, deſtroy or deface 
them, his memory would be had in abhorrence. The prediea- 
ments and predicables, the rules of ſyllogiſm, and the topics, 
have a like title to our veneration as antiquities: they are uncom- 
mon efforts, not of human power, but of human genius; and 
they wake a reinarkable reading ws pn —— 
ſon. VHulonoont 222 

The prejudice againſt logic has abs ey bees engtdenel by 
its being taught too early in life. Boys are often taught logic as 
they are taught their creed, when it is an exerciſe of memory on- 
ly, withont underſtanding. One may as well expect to under- 
ſtand grammar before he can ſpeak, as to underſtand logic before 
he can reafon. It muſt even be acknowledged, that commonly we 
are capable of reaſoning in mathematics more early than in logie. 
The objeQts preſented to the mind in this ſcience, are of a very ab- 
tract nature, and can be diſtinctiy conceived only when we 'ars 
capable of attentive reflection upon the operations of our own un- 
derſtanding, and after we have been accuſtomed to reaſon. There 
may be an elementary logic, level to the capacity of 'thoſe who 
have been bur little exerciſed in reaſoning ; but the moſt import - 


aut parts of” his Bike” roquies ee ee capable of 
reflecting 
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reflecting upon cs on operations, Therefore to make logic ſthæ 
firſt branch vf ſulenee chat is to be waghy, is iam old errùr ah 
dag ire es Se CerrceHd 2117 oo} mung vi13n9Dmot 21 Su 110 
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F & bas ,yIGpPRAE. 10 92219 aidet2nay 
In compoſitions of human thought ; expreſſed, hy ſpeech. or by 
writing, whatever is excellent and whatever is faulty, fall wich- 
in the province, either oft grammar, or of rhetoric, or of logic, 
Eropriety of expreſſion is the: province of grammar 30 grace, ele- 
gance, and force; in thought. and in expreſſion, are the protinee oi 
rhetoric ; juſtneſs and nee are the provinge of lo- 
Bent 216 yards 2290p! 127-110 01 $313 Ai s 27604 
+ The faults — theredore,. whigh-Gll-andarghe cen- 
ſure of logie, are obſcure and indliſtinct conceptions, falſe judger 
ment, inconcluſive reaſoning, and all improprieties in diſtingy 
ons, definitions, diviſon, or method. To, aid gur rational 
Powers, in avoiding theſe fnults and i In attaining the oppoſite 
excellencies, is, che end af. lagig.y;,and..ybarever, erg 36,p. ft 
that has 8, FIRST to promote cis end, gught tp, be thrown 
F 0-28. Jaogt ng on 101508 Tammetg bas} 
he rules of lagie being of a very abſtraQ pature, ought to be 
illuſtrated by a variety of real and ſtriking examples taken, from 
the writings of, good. authors. Ic. is. both inſrn i and; Enter 
taining, to obſerxe the, yirtues of>,aconrate gompoſition in writers 
of fame. We cannot ſee. chem, Without heing: dramn to therimi: 
tation of them, in a more powerful manner than we can be bydry 
rules. Nor are, the faults. of ſuch, yrigers rg Wk 3, infiruChve r es 
powerful qaninges,,. H. wreeks left An as rp N N 
is gen more Sue te r han, che faults off ,gogd waiters, 
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happy thought in a late ingenious writer of Engliſh grammar, t 
collect under the ſeveral rules, examples of bad Engliſh found in 
the moſt approved authors. It were to be wiſhed tliat the rules of 
logic were illuſtrated in the ſame manner. By this means, a ſy- 
ſtem of logie would become a repoſitory; wherein whatever is 
moſt acute in judging and in reaſoning, whatever is moſt aceu- 
rate in dividing, diſtinguiſhing, and defining, ſhould be laid up 
ancl diſpoſed in order for our imitation; and wherein the falſe 
ſteps of eminent authors ſhould be recorded for our admonition. 
After men had laboured in the ſearch of truth near two thou- 
fand years, by che help of ſyllogiſms, Lord Bacon propoſed the 
method of induction, as a more effectual engine for that purpoſe. 
His Num Organum gave a new turn to the thoughts and labours 
of the inquiſitive, more remarkable, and more uſeful, than that 
which the Organum of Ariſtotle had given before; and may be 
a e a ri in the 1 of human rea- 
fon, HR 1061197 hw yet) 042 0 edrow 
The art of Sogn. REPO Wan diſputes, and num- 
berleſs ſects, who fought againſt each other with much animoſity, 
without gaining or loſing ground; but did nothing conſiderable 
for the benefit of human life. The art of induction, firſt deline- 
ated by Lord Bacon, produced numberleſs laboratories and obſer- 
vatories, in which Nature has been put to the queſtion by thou- 
ſands of experiments, and forced to confeſs many of her ſecrets, 
which before were hid from mortals. And by theſe, arts have 
been improved, and human knowledge wonderfully increaſede 
In reaſoning by fyllogiſm, from general principles we deſcend 
to a eoncluſion virtually contained in them. The proceſs of in- 
duction is more arduous; being an aſcent; from particular pre- 
miſes to a general concluſion. Ihe evidence of ſuch general con- 
clufions is not demonſtrative, but probable: but when the induc- 
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tion is ſuſſiciently eopipnus, and carried on according too the, zules 
of art, it forces conviction no leſa than demonſtratiom ãtſelf does. 
Ie greateſt part of human knowledge reſts upon evidence of 
this kind. Indeed we can have no other for general truths which 
are contingent. in their nature, and depend upon the wall and or- 
dination of the maker of the World. He, governs che world he 
has made, by general laws. The effects of theſe laws in ꝓarticu- 
lar phenomena are open to our obſervation; and by,obſerying a 
train of uniform effects with due caution, we may at laſt decypher 
the law of nature by which they are regulated. DEM 1191 191K 
Lord Bacon has; diſplayed agjlets force of genius in reducing to 
rules chis method of - reaſoning, chan. Ariſtotle, did in the, method 
of ſyllogiſm. His Novun Organum ought therefore to be held as a 
moſt important addition to the ancient logic. Thoſe who under- 
ſtand it, and enter into the ſpirit of it, will be able to diſtinguiſh 
the chaff from the wheat in philoſophical diſquiſitiong into che 
works of God. They will learn to hold in due contempt all hy- 
to reſpect nothing but facts ſufficiently vouched, or concluſions 
drawn-from them by a fair and chaſte interpretation of nature. w 
Ml oſt arts have been redured to rules, after they had been braught 
to a confiderable degree of perfection by the natural lagacity of 
artiſts and the rules have been drawn from the beſt. exam- 
ples of the art that had been before exhibited: but the / art of phir 
Joſophical induction was delineated by Lord Bacon in a very ample 
manner, before the world had ſeen any tolerable example: of it 
This, altho' it adds greatly to the merit of the author, muſt have 
produced ſome obſcurity in the work, and a defect of proper ex- 
amples for illuſtration. This defect may now be eaſily ſupplied; 
from thoſe authors who, in their philoſophical diſquiſitions, haye 
moſt ſtrictly purſued the path pointed aut in the Nm Orga. 
Among theſe Sir Iſaac Newton ſeems to hold the firſt rank, having, 
| 1 
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ir che chird book of his Principia, and in his Optics, had the rules 
vß che Novem Organ conſtantly in his ee, 1 
+»2Þ think Lord Bacon rag alſo the ſirſt who;endeavourdd to reduce 
to a ſyſtem the prejudices or biaſſes of the mind, which are the 
cauſes of falſe judgement, and which he calls the idol e the bu- 
man; umlentunding. Some late writers of logic have very properly 
introduced this .anto their ſyſtem; but it deſerves to bemiotetoos 
pioufly handled, and to be illuſtrated by real exum ple. 
It is of great conſequence to accurate reaſoning, to: diſtinguiſh 
firſt principles which are to be taken for granted, from propofi- 
tions; which requite proof. All the real knowledge uf mankind 
may be dic ided into two parts: the firſt confifting! of ſelf-evident 
propoſitions; the ſecond, of thoſe which are deduced by jaft rea- 
2 from ee. 1 
the ——— . dan de donc 
to general axioms. This has been done in mathematics from the 
beginning,” and has tended greatly to the emolument of that fri- 
ence. It has lately been done in natural philoſophy: and by this 
eats that ſcience has ad vanced more in an hundred : fiſty 
vyrars, than it had done before in two thonſand. very ſciende is 
in an unformed ſtate until its firſt principles are aſcertained : af. 
ter that is done, — e ere 2 — 11 — 
2 mga jel r OUW HI U Dytiog victor 

© Althid' firlt priiiciples do dared, divect- W n yet chene 
danse eertuin marks and characters, hy which thoſe thut are 
truly ſuch may be diſtinguiſhed from coumterfeits| Theſe marks 
ought to be deferibed; and mn to diſtinguiſh che genuine 
from the ſpurious.. o Nonne 203. gu 511 * 10 V3 19956. 
kr the ancieneophiloſophy chere is a radu rather than A 
defect, of firſt principles. Many things were aſſumed under chat 
character without à uſt title: That nature abhors/ au ourutad; 
. That 
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That bodies do nf gNMitate in their proper phcegodhatitherbear 
venly bodies underga»noeighabge;;/That they mov i perfect 
<aptlss, and with:abcequatilemiption.) Suah. principles as theſa tere 
aſſumed in the Feripatetic ꝓhiloſaphy, mithoyrgroek as if they 
ere ſelfcevident ello od down bas onomogbu; vet to sue 
Des Cartes, ſenſible of this weakneſs in the ancieut: philoſophy, 
and-defiroub to guard againſt at in his on ſy fem, reſobred do ad: 
mit nothing until. his aſſent was forced by irreſiſtuble evidence. 
The firſt thing which: he fuund to be certain and evident was, that 
ke thought, and reaſoned, and doubted; He found himſriſf um 
der u neceſſity of believing: the exiſtence of chioſeo operations: cr 
mind of vhich he was cenſriaus: and; having thus found face 
footing in this one principle of conſciquſneſs, he! reftediſatigfiet 
with it, hoping to be able to build the whole fabric ofrhis nam: 
ledge upon it; like Archimedes, who wanted but one ned proce 
ta move the whale earth. Nut the foundation was top maroon; 
and in his progreſs he unawares aſſumes many things leſs: g 
than thoſe which he attempts to prove. Altho' hewag net able 
to fuſpect the teſtinony of conſciouſneſs, yet he thought the te- 
ſtimony of ſenſe, af memory, and of every other faculty; might 
de ſuſpected, and aught nbt do be receĩvei until proofi va braugh 
that: they are not fallaciqua. Therefore he applies thelcifaculties, 
whoſe character is yet in queſtion, to prove, That there: is am ins 
finitely perfect Being, who made him, and who madefhis ſenſes 
his memory, his reaſon, and all his faculties 3 That this Heing is 
no decei ver, and therefore could: not give himfacuities dH are 
Kallacious ; and that en this account they deſerve credit. ont Nn 
At is ſtrange, l chat this philoſopher, whoifennd him lf under a 
neceſſity of yielding to the teſtimony of conſ{ciouſnets, didi mot 
find the ſame negeſſity of yielding to the cteſtifgonyofrhiniſendes, 
his memory, and his underſtanding: and that while he was certain 


chat he doubted, and reaſoned, he was uncertain whether tuo 
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and three made five, and whether he was dreaming or awake. It 
is more ſtrange, that ſo acute a reaſoner ſhould not perceive, that 
his whole train of reaſoning to prove that his faculties were not 
fallacious, was mere ſophiſtry : for if his faculties were falla- 
cious, they might deceive him in this train of reaſoning ; and ſo 
the concluſion; That they were not fallacious, was only the teſti- 
mony of his faculties in their own Rs and mig be a fal- 
lacy. 

It is difficult to give any mt for diſtruſtirig our ther facul- 
ties, that will not reach conſciouſneſs itſelf. And he who diſtruſts 
thoſe faculties of judging and reaſoning which God hath given 
him, muſt even reſt in his ſcepticiſm till he come to a ſound 
mind, or until God give him new faculties to fit in judgement 
upon the old. If it be nor a firſt principle, That our faculties are 
not fallacious, we muſt be abſolute ſceptics: for this principle is 
incapable of * and if it is not certain, 2 elſe can be 
certain. 

Since the time of Des dann it has been faſhionable wick thoſe 
who dealt in abſtract philoſophy, to employ their invention in 
finding philoſophical arguments, either to prove thoſe truths which 
ought to be received as firſt principles, or to overturn them : and 

it is not eaſy to ſay, whether the authority of firſt principles is 
more hurt by the firſt of theſe attempts, or by the laſt; for ſuch 
principles can ſtand ſecure only upon their own een and to 
place them upon any other foundation than that of their . 
evidence, is in effect to overturn them. 

I have lately met with a very ſenſible and alen diana 
wrote by Father Buffier about fifty years ago, concerning firſt 

principles, and the ſource of human judgements, which, with 
great propriety, he prefixed to his treatiſe of logic. And indeed I 
apprehend it is a ſubjeQ of ſuch conſequence, that if inquiſitive 
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men can be brought to the ſame unanimity in the firſt principles 
of the other ſciences, as in thoſe of mathematics and natural philo- 
ſophy, (and why ſhould we deſpair of a general agreement in 
things that are ſelf-evident ?), this might be n as a third 
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NCH, 
Principles and Progreſs of MoRALIT y, 


H E ſcience of morals, like other ſciences, is in a very im- 
perfect ſtate among ſavages; and arrives at maturity a- 
mong enlightened nations by very ſlow degrees. This progreſs 
points out the hiſtorical part, as firſt in order: but as that hiſtory 
would give little ſatis faction, without a rule for comparing the 
morals of different ages, and of different nations, I begin with 
the principles of morality, ſuch . as ought to govern at all times, 
and in all nations. The preſent ſketch accordingly is divided in- 
to two parts. In the firſt, the principles are mu "ind * 
| ſecond is altogether hiſtorical, 


„ 


PRINCIPLES of MORALITY. 


8 B ©: H.. A. 


Human Ar! oN s analyſed. 


7 HE hand of God is no where more viſible, than in the nice 


adjuſtment of our internal frame to our ſituation in this 


world. An animal is endued with a power of ſelf· motion; and 
in 
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in performing animal functions, requires not any external aid. 
This more eſpecially is the caſe of man, the nobleſt of terreſtrial 
beings. His heart beats, his blood circulates, his ſtomach di- 
geſts, evacuations proceed, &c. &c. By what means? Not ſure- 
ly by the laws of mechaniſm, which are far from being adequate 
to ſuch operations. The operations inentioned are effects of an 
internal power, beſtow'd on man for preſerving life. The power 
is exerted. uniformly, and without ann e of 
will, and without conſciouſneſs, | 

Man is a being ſuſceptible of pleaſure and pain: theſe generate 
n what is agreeable, and to ſhun what is diſagree- 
able; and he is enabled by other powers to gratify his deſires. 
One power, termed. inſtinés, is exerted indeed with conſciouſneſs; 
but blindly, without will, and without intention to produce any 
effect. Brute animals act for the moſt part by inſtinct: hunger 
prompts them to eat, and cold, to take ſhelter; knowingly in- 
deed, but without exerting any act of will, and without foreſight 
of what will happen. Infants of the human ſpecies, little ſuperior 
to brutes, are, like brutes, governed by inſtinct: they lay hold of 
the nipple, without knowing that ſucking will ſatisfy their hun- 
ger; and they weep when pained, without any view of relief *. 
Another power 1s governed by intention and will, In the pro- 
greſs from infancy to maturity, the mind opens to objects, with- 


* Akin to thefe, are certain habityal acts done without thought, ſuch as ſnuff< 
ing or grinning. Cuſtom enables one to move the fingers on an inſtrument of mu- 
fic, without being directed by will: the motion is often too quick for an act of 
will. Some arrive at great perfection in the art of balancing: the flighteſt devia- 
tion from the juſt balance is inſtantly redreſſed: were a preceding act of will ef 
ſary, it would be too late. An. unexpected hollow i in walking, occaſions a vio 
ſhock : is not this evidence, that external motion is governed by. the mind, 

quently ddt conſciouſuels; ; and that i in walking, te body i is adjuſted before- 
And to what is expected? 6 1 | At a 

11 h 2 out 
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out end, of deſire and of averſion, the attaining: or ſhunning of 
which depend more or leſs on our own will. We are placed in a 
wide world, left to our own. conduct; and we are by nature pro- 
vided with a proper power for performing what we intend and 
will. The actions we perform by this power are termed voluntary. 
There ſtill remain another ſpecies of actions, termed: involuntary; 
as where we act by ſome irrefiſtible motive againſt our will. An 
action may be voluntary, tho done with reluctance; as where 
a man, to free himſelf from torture, reveals the ſecrets of his 
friend; bis confeſſion is voluntary, tho drawn from him with 
great reluctance. But let us ſuppoſe, that after the firmeſt reſo- 
lution to reveal nothing, his mind is unhinged by exquiſite tar- 
ture; the diſcovery he makes may be juſtly termed wwwoluntary : 
he ſpeaks | indeed ; but he 1s compelled to EVO 5 his 
will. 

Nan! is by his nature an accountable being, 8 for-his 
conduct to God and man. In doing any action that wears a double 
face, he is prompted by his nature to explain the ſame to his re- 
lations, his friends, his acquaintance; and above all, to thoſe 
who have authority over him. He hopes for praiſe for every xight 
action, and dreads blame for Every one that is wrong. But for 
what ſort of actions does he hold himſelf accountable ? Nat ſure- 
ly for an inſtinctive action, which is done blindly, without in- 
tention, and without will: neither for an involuntary action, be- 
cauſe it is extorted from him againſt his will: and leaſt of all, for 
actions done without conſciouſneſs, ſuch: as thoſe which preferve 
life. What only Femain are voluntary actions, which are either 
right or wrong. Such actions are done wittingly and willingly : 
for theſe we muſt anſwer, if at all accountable ; and for theſe e- 
very man in conſcience holds himſelf bound to anſwer. - | 

And now more particularly upon voluntary actions. To intend 
and to will, tho commonly held ſynonymous, ſignify different 

F*7- 70 acts 
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acts of the mind. Intention reſpects the effect: Will reſpects the 
action that is exerted for producing the effect. It is my intention, 
for example, to relieve my friend from diſtreſs: upon ſeeing him, 
it is my Will to give him a ſum for his relief: the external act of 
giving follows; and my friend is relieved, which is the effect in- 
tended, Bur theſe internal acts, the“ in their nature different, Are 
always united: T cannot will the means, without inteading the 
effect; and I cannot intend the effect, ene " willing the 
means 
Some effects of Gita action follow neceffatity- A wound is 
an effect that neceſſarily follows the ſtabbing a perſon with'a dag- 
ger: death is a neceffary effect of throwing one down from tlie 
battlements of a high tower. Some effects are probable only”: 1 
labour in order to provide for my family; fight for my country 
to reſcue it from oppreffors ; take phyſic for my health, In ſack 
oaſes;" the event intended does not neceſſarily nor always follow. 
A man, when he wills to act, muſt intend the neceſſary” ellect: 4 
a perſon” who ſtabs, certainly intends to wound. But where the 
effect is probable only, a man may act without intending the ef- 
fect that follows: a ſtone thrown by me at random into the mar- 


ket-place, may happen to wound a man without my intendin ng E 


One acts by inſtinct, without either will or intention: volunta 
actions chat neceſſarily produce their effect, imply intention: vo- 
luntary actions, when the eit, is probable only, 3 are ſometimes 
intended; ſometimes not. 

Human acions are ith from each othe 7 $8 Wa er 80 


qualities, termed right and wrong. But as theſe make my corners 


Rong of 2 8 5 _ are reſerved to the following ſection. * 
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| auld 
HE * of right and wrong in 8 hu are 

| _ univerſally acknowledged as the foundation. of morality and 
yet philoſophers have been ſtrangely. perplexed; about them; The 
hiſtory of their various opinions, would ſignify little but to dark- 
en the ſubject: the reader will have more ſatisfaction, in ſeeing 
theſe qualities explained, without entering at all into contro- 
verſy, wg [8 ON 183 
No perſon i is ignorant of primary and ſecondary qualities, a diſ- 
tintion much inſiſted on by philoſophers. Primary qualities, 
ſuch as figure, coheſion, weight, are permanent qualities, that 
exiſt | in a ſubject whether perceived or not. Secondary qualities, 
ſuch as colour, taſte, ſinell, depend on the percipient as much.,as 
on the ſubject, being nothing when not perceived. Beauty and 
uglineſs are qualities of the latter ſort : they have no exiſtence 
but when perceived; and, like all other ſecondary qualities, they 
are perceived intuitively; having no dependence on reaſon nor 
on E ene more thay colour has, or ſmell, or taſte (a). 4 Ss 0 
condary, like beauty and ugineßd and tlie other ſecondary qua- 
ties mentioned. Like them, they are objects of intuitive per- 


ception, and e not in ny degree on reaſon or on judge 


17 
" » 


{a). Elements of Criticiſm, vol. 1 p. 207. edit. 5. 


ment. 


oy 
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ment. No argument is requiſite to prove, that to reſcue an inno- 
cent babe from the jaws of a wolf, to feed the hungry, to clothe 
the naked, are right actions: they are perceived to be fo intui- 
tively. As little is an argument requiſite to prove, that murder, 
deceit, perjury, are wrong actions: they are perceived intuitive- 
ly to be ſo. The Deity has beſtow'd on man, different" faculties 
for different purpoſes. Truth and fal ſehood are inveſtigated by 
the reaſoning faculty. Beauty and uglineſs are objects of a ſenſe, 
known by the name of tafie. Right and wrong are objects of a ſenſe 


termed the moral ſenſe or conſcience.” And ſuppoſing theſe qualities 
to be hid from our perception, in vain would we try to diſcover 
them by any argument, or proceſs” of reaſoning: the attempt 
would be abſurd; no leſs ſo than an nn to n colour, 
A U e 

-» Right and wrong, as mentioned above, are qualities of volun- 
tary actions, and of no other kind. An inſtinctive action is be⸗ 
neficial, is agreeable; but it cannot properly be denominated. ei- 
ther right or wrong. An involuntary act is hurtful to the agent, 
and diſagreeable to the ſpectator; but in the agent it is neither 
right nor wrong. Theſe qualities alſo depend in no degree on 
che event. Thus if to ſave my friend from drowning, I plunge 
into à river, the action 18 t hel 1 | happen to come too late. 
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„ern perecption, £04 proved, from 7 or power ok. perception, 
termed ſenſe. The moral ſen e, by which we perceiye, the qualities of Fight, and 
Wrong, may be confideted either as a branch of the ſenſe of ſeeing, by which we 
perceive the actions to 'which theſe qualities belong, or as a Tenſe diſtin from all 
others. The ſerifes by which objects are perceived, are net ſeparated from each o- 
mmer by diſtinct bonndaries; and the ſorting, or claſſing them, ſeems to depend. 
more on taſte and Rocks thap on nature. I have followed. the, plan laid S by 
40 iner N which is, to conſider Ke moral ſenſe as a ſenſe diſtinct from others, 
becauſe it is the caeſt and cleareſt manner of * it. | 
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And if I aim a ſtroke at a man behind his . 1 
wrong, tho' I happen not to tonch him. 

The qualities of right and of agreeable, are infarable; and 
ſo are the qualities of wrong and of diſagreeable. A right a&ion, 
accordingly, is agreeable, not only in the direct perception, but 
equally ſo in every ſubſequent recollection. ä 
ſtances equally, a wrong action is diſagreeable. win Hark 
Right actions are diſtinguiſhed by the . — into two 
kinds, viz. what ought to be done, and what may be done, or left 
undone. Wrong actions admit not that diſtinction: they are all 
prohibited to be done. To ſay that an action vught to be done, 
means that we are tied or obliged to perform; and to fay that an 
action ought not to be done, means that we are reſtrained from 
doing it. Tho' the neceſſity implied in the being tied or obliged, 
is not phyſical, but only what is commonly termed moral; yet 
we conceive ourſelves deprived of liberty or freedom, and necei- 
farily bound to act or to forbear acting, in oppoſition to every o- 
ther motive. The neceſſity here deſcribed is termed duty. The 
moral neceſſity we are under to forbear harming the innocent, is 
a, proper example: the moral ſenſe declares the reſtraint to be 
our duty, which no motive RIS: 72S ERYGH MP0 
ſing. | 
The duty of performing or forbearing any aſton; implies a 
right in ſome perſon to exact performance of that duty ; and ac- 
cordingly, a duty or obligation neceſſarily infers à correſpond- 
ing right. A promiſe on my part to pay L. 100, confers a right 
to demand performance. The man who commits an injury, vio- 
lates the night of the perſon injured, un 
reparation of the wrong. x 

Duty is twofold ; duty to others, amn duty to ourſelves. With 
reſpect to the former, the doing what we ought to do, is termed 
juſt: the doing what we ought not to do, and the omitting what 


we 
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doing what we ought to do, is termed proper: the doing hat we 
ought not to do, and the omitting what we ought to do, are 
termed improper. Thus, right, fignifying a quality. of certain ac- 
tions, is a genus; of which j and proper are ſpecies: wrong, 
ſignify ing a quality ſpe ne * a genus; n "fu 
and improper are ſpecies. 8 200TW'S 1 sup Dan 
Right actions leſt to rest . done, or left . 
come next in order. They are, like the former, right when done; 
but they differ, in not being wrong when left undone. To remit 


a juſt debt for the ſake of a growing family, to yield a ſubject in 


controverſy rather than go to law with a neighbour, generouſly = 


to return good for ill, are examples of this ſpecies. They are u- 


niverſally approved as right actions: but as no perſon has a right 


or title to oblige us to perform ſuch actions, the leaving them un- 
done is not a wrong: no perſon is injured by the forbearance. 
Actions that come under this claſs, 1 termed arbitrary, for 
want of a more proper deſignation. 1 d hom wach 
So much for right actions, and cheir d ions Wrong actions 
are of two kinds, criminal and culpable. What are done intentional- 
iy to produce miſchief; are criminal: ſuch raſh or unguarded 
actions as produce miſchief without intention, are culpable. The 
former are reſtrained by puniſſiment, to be handled in the yth ſec- 
tion; the latter by reparation, to be handled in che Gt. 
I be diviſions of voluntary actions are not yet echæuſted Some 
there are that, properly ſpeaking, cannot be dteflofninatöd cither 
right or wrong. Actions done merely for amuſemient br paſtime, 
without intention to produce good or il, are of that kind; leap- 
ing, for example, running, jumping over , ftitkp drewing a 
None to make circles in the vater: Such lactienso are neitheł ap- 
| proved.naridiſapptoved-o-thoy-mayidie termedwndiforont) 1519s 
There is no cauſe for doubting the exiſtence of kh moral ſeuſe, 
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more than for doubting the exiſtence of the ſenſe of beauty, of 
ſeeing, or of hearing. In fact, the perception of right and wrong 
as qualities of actions, is no leſs diſtinct and clear, than that of 
beauty, of colour, or of any other quality; and as every percep- 
tion is an act of ſenſe, the ſenſe of beauty is not with greater cer- 
tainty evinced from the perception of beauty, than the moral 
ſenſe is from the perception of right and wrong, We find this 
ſenſe diſtributed among individuals in different degrees of per- 
fection: but there perhaps never exiſted any one above the condi- 
tion of an idiot, who poſſeſſed it not in ſome degree; and were 
any man entirely deſtitute of it, the terms right and wrong, would 
be to him no leſs unintelligible, than the term colour is to one 
born blind. | | | 14 a epa 
That every individual is endued with a ſenſe of right and 
wrong, more or leſs diſtin, will probably be granted; but whe- 
ther there be among men what may be termed a common ſenſe of 
right and wrong, producing uniformity of opinion as to right 
and wrong, is not ſo evident. There is no abſurdity in ſuppo- 
ſing the opinions of men about right and wrong, to be as various 
as about beauty and deformity: and that this ſuppoſition is not 
deſtitute of foundation, we are led to ſuſpect, upon diſcovering 
that in different countries, and even in the ſame country at differ- 
ent times, the opinions publicly eſpouſed with regard to right 
and wrong, are extremely various; that among ſome nations it 
was held lawful for a man to ſell his children for ſlaves, and in 
their infancy to abandon them to wild beaſts; that it was held 
equally lawful to puniſh children, even capitally, for the crime 
of their parent; that the murdering an enemy in cold blood, was 
once a common practice; that human facrifices, impious no Jeſs 
than immoral according to our notions, were of old univerſal; 
that even in later times, it has been held meritorious, to inflict 
cruel torments for the ſlighteſt deviations from the religious creed 
of 


- 
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of the plurality; and that among che moſt enlightened nations, 
there are conſiderable cifittetices with ene to the Ry Wore” 
lity. eee po | | 
. 1 facts tend not to rewe the g of a common ſenſe 
in morals : they only prove, that the moral ſenſe has not been e- 
qually perfect at all times, nor in all countries. This branch of 
the hiſtory of morality, is reſerved for the ſecond part. To give 
ſome preſent ſatis faction, I ſhall ſhortly obſerve, that the ſavage 
ſtate is the infancy of man; during which, the more delicate 
ſenſes he dormant, leaving nations to the authority of cuſtom, of 
imitation, andi of paſſion, without any juſt taſte of morals more than 
of the fine arts. But nations, like individuals, ripen gradually, and 
acquire a refined taſte in morals as well as in the fine arts: after 
which we find great uniformity of opinion about the rules of right 
and wrong ; with few exceptions, but what may proceed from im- 
becility, or corrupted education. There may be found, it is true, 
even in the moſt enlightened ages, men who have ſingular no- 
tions of morality; and there may be found the like ſingularity 
upon many other ſubjects: which no more affords an argument 
againſt a common ſenſe or ſtandard of right and wrong, than a 
monſter doth againſt the ſtandard that regulates our external 
form, or than an ne doth againſt the truth of a e pro- 
poſition. 
That there is in mankind an W * opinion cab reſpect 
to right and wrong, is a matter of fact of which the only änfal- 
lible evidence is obſervation and experience: and to that evidence 
I appeal; entering only à caveat, that, for the reaſon above gi- 
ven, the enquiry be confined to enlightened nations. In the 
mean time, I. take liberty to ſuggeſt an argument from analogy, 
That if there be great uniformity among the different tribes of 
men in ſeeing and hearing, in pleaſure and pain, in judging of 
truth and error, the ſame uniformity ought to hold with reſpect 
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to right and wrong. Whatever minute differences there may be 
to diſtinguiſh one perſon from another, yet in the general prin- 
ciples that conſtitute our * internal and external, there is 
wonderful uniformity, 

en n e Graimuing; which may d n common 


Jenje of mankind with reſpect to right and wrong, is eſſential to ſocial 


beings. Did the moral ſentiments of men differ as much/as their 
faces, they would be altogether unqualified for ſociety diſcord 
and controverſy would be endleſs, and major vis weer . _ on- 
ly rule of meum et tuum. ba | 
But ſuch uniformity of ſentiment, tho' —— is ee 
er. univerſal; men there are, as above mentioned, who" differ 
from the common ſenſe of mankind with reſpect to various points 
or morality. What ought to be the conduct of ſuch men? ought 
they to regulate their conduct by that ſtandard, or by their private 
conviction? There will be occaſion” afterward to obſerve, that 
we judge of others as we believe they judge of themſelves ;' and 
that private conviction is the ſtandard for rewards and puniſh- 
ments (a). But with reſpect to every controverſy about property 
and pecuniary intereſt; and, in general, about every civil right 
and obligation, che common ſenſe of mankind” is the ſtandard, 
and not private conviction or conſcience ; which T ſhall aer 
to make out as follows. N 
We have an innate ſenſe of a common nature, not Lutz mM our 
own ſpecies, but in every ſpecies of animals. And that the fact 
correſponds to our ſenſe of it, is verified by experience; for there 
appears a remarkable uniformity in creatures of the ſame kind, 
and a difformity, no leſs remarkable, in creatures of a different 
kind. As that common nature is perceived to be a model or 
ſtandard for each individual of the kind, it raiſes" wonder to find 
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an individual deviating from the common nature of the ſpecies, 
whether in its internal or external ſtructure: a child born with a- 
verſion to its mother's milk, is a wonder, wanmug 
out a mouth, or with more than one. Ninotiau uri 

Secondly, The innate ſenſe mentioned eee com- 


mann man in particular, is invariable as well as univer- 


ſal; that it will be the ſame. hereafter: as: it is at preſent, and as it 
was in time paſt, the ſame among all nations, and in all corners 
of the earth: nor are we deceived; becauſe, allowing for ſlight 
differences occaſioned by culture and other accidental cireumſtan- 
ces, the fact correſponds to our perception. o H 11 
Thirdly, We perceive that this common ne e per- 
fe, and chat it ought to be a model or ſtandard for every human 
being. Any remarkable deviation from it in the ſtructure of an 
individual, appears imperfect or irregular; and raiſes a painful 
emotion: à monſtrous birth, exciting curioſity in philoſophers, 
fails not at the ſame time to excite averſion in every ſpectator. 


This ſenſe of perfection in the common nature of man, com- 


prehends every branch of his nature, and particularly the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind with reſpect to right and wrong; Which 
accordingly. i is perceived by all to be perfect, having authority! + 
ver all men as the ultimate and unerring ſtandard of morals, even 
in contradiction to private conviction, Thus, a law in our na- 
ture binds, us to regulate our conduct by that ſtandard: its autho- 
rity; is univerſally acknowledged, as nothing is more common in 
every, diſpute about meum et tuum, than an npperl 20vithndie nb 
timate and unerring ſtandard, aq; vaten SidadirgarsT 8 21880 qs 

At the ſame time, as that ſtandard, aa: infirmity or pre- 
judice, is not conſpicuous to every individual, many are miller 
into erroneous opinions, by miſtaking a falſe tandard for that. of 


nature. And hence a diſtinction between a right and a wrong 
fenſe in morals ; a n which every one underſtands, but 
115 which, 
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which, unleſs tor the cle of a moral ſtandard, would be 
altogether unintelligible. i bay W 
The final cauſe of this branch of our nature is conſpicuous. 
Were there no ſtandard of right and wrong for determining end- 
teſs controverſies about matters of intereſt, the ſtrong would have 
recourſe to force, the weak to cunning, and ſociety would be in- 
tolerable. Courts of law could afford no remedy ; for without a 
ſtandard of morals, their deciſions would be arbitrary, and of no 
authority. Happy it is for men to be provided with ſuch a ſtand- 
ard: it is neceſſary in ſociety that our actions be uniform with 
reſpect to right and wrong; and in order to uniformity of action, 
it is neceſſary that our perceptions of right and wrong be alſo uni- 
form: to produce ſuch uniformity, a ſtandard of morals is indiſ- 
penſable. Nature has provided us with that mn. which is 
daily apply d by courts of law with ſucceſs, | 
In reviewing what is ſaid, it muſt afford great fatisfaction, to 
find morality eſtabliſhed upon the moſt ſolid of all foundations, 
viz. intuitive perception, which is not only a fingle mental act, 
but is complete in itſelf, having no dependence on any antece- 
dent propoſition. The moſt accurate reaſoning affords not equal 
conviction; for every ſort of reaſoning, as explained in the ſketch 
immediately foregoing, requires not only ſelf-evident truths or 
axioms to found upon, but employs over and above various pro- 
poſitions to bring out its concluſions. By intuitive perception 
folely, without reaſoning, we acquire knowledge of right and 
wrong; of what we may do, of what we ought to do, and of what 
we ought to abſtain from: and conſidering that we have thus 
greater certainty of moral laws, than of any propoſition diſcover- 
able by reaſoning, man may well be deemed a favourite of heaven, 
when he is ſo admirably qualified for acting the part that is agree- 
able to his Maker. The moral ſenſe or conſcience is the voice of 
God within us ; conſtantly n us of our duty, and re- 
quiring 
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quiring from us no exerciſe of our faculties but attention merely. 
The celebrated Locke ventured what he thought a bold conjecture, 
That moral duties might be ſuſceptible of demonſtration :. how a- 
greeable would the diſcovery have been to him, that they are 
founded upon intuitive perception, ſtill more coOnTIRGINg and au- 
thoritative ! , | 8 


By one branch of the moral ſenſe, . we are — 5 W we ought | 


to do, and what we ought not to do; and by another | branch, 
what we may do, or leave undone. But ſociety would be imper- 
fe, if the moral ſenſe ſtopped here. There is no particular that 
tends more to complete ſociety, than what is mentioned in the 
firſt ſection, viz. That every man is accountable. for his conduct 
to his fellow-creatures ; and he is rendered accountable by a third 
branch of the moral ſenſe, which teaches him, that this is-his 
duty. And it will be made evident afterward, in the 3d ſketch, 
that we are accountable to our Maker, as well as to our n 
creatures. WED 4, e 

To complete this theory, I add, that an ation. is Rade or eng 
independent of the actor's own opinion. Thus, when a man, ex- 
cited by friendſhip or pity, reſcues a heretic from the flames, tlie 
action is right, even tho' he think it wrong, from a conviction 
that heretics ought to be burnt. But we apply a different rule to 
thoſe who act: a man is approved, and held to be innocent, when 
. he does what he himſelf thinks right ; he is diſapproved, and held 
to be guilty, when he does what he himſelf thinks wrong, Thus, 
to aſſaſſinate an atheiſt for the ſake of religion, is a wrong action; 
and yet the enthuſiaſt who. commits that wrong, may be inno- 
cent: and one is guilty who, againſt confcience, eats meat in lent, 
tho the action is not wrong. In ſhort, an action is perceived to 
be right or wrong, independent of the actor's own opinion: but 
he is approved or diſapproyed, held to be innocent or l ac- 


. to his own opinion. 
| 8 E 0 T. 
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Laws of Nature reſpecting our MoRAaL CONDUCT IN SOCIETY, 


A Standard being thus eſtabliſhed for regulating our moral con- 
duct in ſociety, we proceed to inveſtigate the laws that re- 
ſult from it. But firſt we take under conſideration, what other 
principles concur with the moral ſenſe to qualify men for ſociety, 
When we reflect on the different branches of human knowledge, 
it might ſeem, that of all ſubjects human nature ſhould be the 
beſt underſtood ; becauſe every man has daily opportunities to 
ſtudy it, in his own paſſions and in his own actions. But human 
nature, an intereſting ſubject, is ſeldom left to the inveſtigation 
of philoſophy. Writers of a ſweet diſpoſition and warm imagina- 
tion hold, that man is a benevolent being, and that every man 
ought to direct his conduct for the good of all, without regard- 
ing himſelf but as one of the number (a). Thoſe of a cold tempe- 
rament, and contracted mind, hold him to be an animal entirely 
ſelfiſh; to evince which, examples are accumulated without 
end (b). Neither of theſe ſyſtems is that of nature. The ſelfiſh 
ſyſtem is contradicted by the experience of all ages, affording the 
cleareſt evidence, that men frequently act for the ſake of others, 
without regarding themſelves, and ſometimes in direct oppoſition 
to their own intereſt, And however much ſelfiſhneſs may prevail 


(a) Lord Shafteſbury, 


(5) Helvetius. 
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in action, it certainly prevails not in ſentiment and affection: all 
men conſpire to put a high eſtimation upon generoſity, benevo- 


lence, and other ſocial virtues; while even the moſt ſelfiſh are 


diſguſted with ſelfiſhneſs in others, and endeavour to hide it in 
themſelves. The moſt zealous patron of the ſelfiſh principle 
will not venture to maintain, that it renders. us altogether indif · 
ferent about our fellou- creatures. Laying aſide ſelf-intereſt, with 
every connection of love and hatred, good fortune happening to 
any one is agreeable to all, and bad fortune happening to any one 
is diſagreeable to all. On the other hand, the ſyſtem of univer- 
ſal benevolence, is no leſs contradictory to experience ; f from 
which we learn, that men commonly are difpoſed to reels their 
own intereſt before that of others, eſpeci ially where 98 is no 
ſtrict connection: nor do we find that ſuch bias is oppoſed by the 
moral ſenſe. Man in fact is a complex being, compoſed of Prin- 
ciples, ſome benevolent, ſome ſelfiſh : and theſe principles are 0 
juſtly blended in his nature, as to fit him for aQting a a proper r part 
in ſociety. It would indeed be loſing time to prove, that without 
ſome affection for his fellow- creatures he would be ill qualified for 
ſociety. And it will be made evident afterward (a), that TN 
fal beneyolence would be 1 more hurtful to ſociety, e even a - b- 
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0 Seck. 3. 
3 Many moralifts « enter ſo deeply into one paſſion or bias of human de 
5 75 to uſe the painters pticaſe; they quite overcharge it. Thus I hate eek 4 
«© whole ſyſtem of morals founded upon a ſinglet pillar of the, inward frame ; and 
55, the entire conduct of life, and all the, characters in it, accounted for, ſometimes 
cc from ſuperſtition, ſometimes from pride, and * commonly from N 5 
They forget how various a creature it is they are painting; how many ſprings 
& and weights, nicely adjuſted and balanced, enter into the movement, and re- 
« quire allowance to be made for their ſeveral clogs and impulſes, ere you can de- 
fine its operation and effects.“ Enquiry into the life and writings of Homer. 
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We are now prepared for inveſtigating the laws that reſult from 


the foregoing principles. The ſeveral duties we owe to others 
ſhall be firſt diſcuſſed, taking them in order, according to the ex- 
tent of their influence. And for the ſake of perſpicuity, I ſhall firſt 
preſent them in a general view, and then proceed to particulars. 
Of our duties to others, one there is ſo extenſive, as to have for 
its object all the innocent part of mankind. It is the duty that 
prohibits us to hurt others: than which no law is more clearly 
dictated by the moral ſenſe ; nor is the tranſgreſſion of any other 
law more deeply ſtamped with the character of wrong. A man 
may be hurt externally in his goods, in his perſon, in his rela- 
tions, and in his reputation. Hence the laws, Do not ſteal ; De- 
fraud not others; Do not kill nor wound; Be not guilty of defa- 
mation. A man may be hurt internally, by an action that occa- 
ſions to him diſtreſs of mind, or by being impreſſed with falſe no- 
tions of men and things. Therefore conſcience dictates, that we 
ought not to treat men diſrepectfully; that we ought not cauſe- 
leſsly to alienate their affections from others; and, in general, 
that we ought to forbear whatever may tend to break their peace 
of mind, or tend to unqualify them for being good men, and good 
citizens. | | 

The duties mentioned are duties of reſtraint. Our active duties 
regard particular perſons ; ſuch as our relations, our friends, our 
benefactors, our maſters, our ſervants. It is our duty to honour 
and obey our parents; and to eſtabliſh our children in the world 
with all advantages internal and external : we ought to be faith- 
ful to our friends, grateful to our benefactors, ſubmiſſive to our 
maſters, kind to our ſervants, and to aid and comfort every one 
of theſe perſons when in diſtreſs. To be obliged to do good to 
others beyond theſe bonnds, muſt depend on poſitive engage- 
ment; for, as will appear afterward, univerſal benevolence is not 
a duty. | 
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This general ſketch will prepare us for particulars. The duty 
of reſtraint comes firſt in view, that which bars us from harm- 
ing the innocent; and to it correſponds a right in the innocent to 
be ſafe from harm. This is the great law preparatory to ſociety ; 
becauſe without it, ſociety could never have exiſted. * Here the 
moral ſenſe is inflexible : it ditates, that we ought to ſubmit to 
any diſtreſs, even death itſelf, rather than procure our own ſafety 
by laying violent hands upon an innocent perſon. And we are 
under the ſame reſtraint with reſpect to the property of another; 
for robbery and theft are never upon any pretext indulged. It is 
indeed true, that in extreme hunger I may lawfully take food 
where it can be found; and may freely lay hold of my neigh- 
bour's horſe, to carry me from an enemy who threatens death. 
But it is his duty as a fellow-creature to aſſiſt me in diſtreſs ; and 
when there is no time for delay, 1 may lawfully uſe what he 
ought to offer were he preſent, and what I may preſume he would 
offer. For the ſame reaſon, if in a ſtorm my ſhip be driven a- 
mong the anchor-ropes of another ſhip, I may lawfully cut the 
ropes in order to get free. But in every caſe of this kind, it would 
be a wrong in me to uſe my neighbour's property, without reſol- 
ving to pay the value, If my neighbour be bound to aid me in 
diſtreſs, conſcience binds me to make up his loſs ®, ' _ 

The 


* This doctrine is obviouſly FLO on ie and 5 in the "JEN law, 
there are two paſſages which deny any recompence in ſuch caſes. Item Labeo 
& ſcribit, fi cum vi ventorum navis impulſa eſſet in funes anchorarum alterius, et 
«© nautz funes præcidiſſent; ſi nullo alio modo, niſi preciſis funibus, explicare ſc 
% potuit, nullam actionem dandam;“ J. 29. f 3- ad leg. Aguil.Quod dicitur 
«© damnum injuria datum Aquilia perſequi, fic erit accipiendum, ut videatur dam 
« num injuria datum quod cum damno injuriam attulerit z niſi magna vi cogente, 
« fuerit factum. Ut Celſus ſeribit circa eum, qui incendii arcendi gratia vicinas 
64 * intercidit: et ſive pervenit ignis, ſive ante extinctus eſt, exiſtimat legis A- 
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+ Th protividen"of burting others internally, is perhaps nde vf. 
ſential to the formation of ſocieties, becauſe the tranſgreſſion of 
that law doth not much alarm plain people: but where manners 


and refined ſentiments prevail, the mind is ſuſceptible of more 


grievous wounds than the body; and therefore, without that _ 
a poliſhed ſociety could have no long endurance. | 

By adultery, miſchief is done both external and internal, Each 
ſex is ſo conſtituted, as to require ſtrict fidelity and attachment in 
a mate: and the breach of theſe duties is the greateſt external 
harm that can befal them: it harms them alſo internally, by 
breaking their peace of mind. It has indeed been urged, that no 
harm will enſue, if the adultery be kept ſecret; and conſequent- 


ly, that there can be no crime where there is no diſcovery. But 
ſuch as reaſon thus do not advert, that to declare ſecret adultery 


to be lawful, is in effect to overturn every foundation of mutual 
truſt and fidelity in the married ſtate. It. is clear beyond all doubt, 
ſays a reputable writer, that no man is permitted to violate his 


« quiliæ actionem ceſſare.“ J. 49. f 1. cad. [In Engliſh thus : In the opinion 
„ of Labeo, if a ſhip is driven by the violence of a tempeſt among the anchor- 
« ropes of another ſhip, and the failors cut the ropes, having no other means 
« of getting free, there is no action competent. — The Aquilian law muſt 


be underſtood to apply only to ſuch damage as carries the idea of an injury a- 


«« long with it, unleſs ſuch injury has not been wilfully done, but from neceſſity. 
Thus Celſus puts the caſe of a perſon who, to ſtop the progreſs of a fire, pulls 
4% down his neighbour's houſe; and whether the fire had reached that houſe which 
« js pulled down, or was extinguiſhed before it got to it, in neither caſe, he thinks, 
« will an action be competent from the Aquilian law.”} Theſe opinions are 


undoubtedly erroneous. And it is not difficult to ſay what has occaſioned the er- 
ror: the caſes mentioned are treated as belonging to the lex Aguilia; which being 
confined to the reparation of wrongs, lays it juſily down for a rule, That no action 
for reparation can lie, where there is no culpa. But had Labeo and Celſus advert- 
' ed, that theſe caſes belong to a different head, viz. the duty of recompenſe, where 
one ſuffers loſs by benefiting another, they themſelves would have had no diffi 

culty of ſuſtaining a claim for making vp that loſs. 


faith ; 
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faith; and that the man is unjuſt and barbarous who deprives 
his wife of the only reward ſhe has for adhering to che auſtere du - 
ties of her ſex,” But an unfaichful wife is Rill more criminal, by 
diſſolving the whole ties of nature: in giving to her huſband chil 
dren that are not his, n Par and mw 0 1 N 
delicy (a). 5 

Veracity ee among the e nec er- 
roneouſly: for if a man be not bound to ſpeak, he cannot be 
bound to ſpeak truth. It is therefore only a reſtraining duty, pro- 
hibiting us to deceive others, by affirming what is not true. A- 
mong the many correſponding principles in the human mind that 
in conjunction tend to make ſociety. comfortable, a principle of 
veracity , and a principle that leads us to rely on human teſti- 
mony, are two: without the latter, the former would. be an uſe- 
leſs principle; and without the former, the latter would lay us 
open to fraud and treachery. The moral ſenſe accordingly dictates, 
that we ought to adhere ſtrictly to truth, PETERS: arp gyn. 
ſequences. 

lt muſt not be e that we are a to. explain our 
thoughts, when truth is demanded from us by unlawful means. 
Words uttered voluntarily, are naturally relied on, as expreſſing 
the ſpeaker's mind; and if his mind differ from his words, he 
tells a lie, and is guilty of deceit. But words drawn from a man 


(a) Emile, liv. 5. 


* Truth is always uppermoſt, 100 the rel ie of the wind; it requires 
Ao art nor training, no inducement nor temptation, but only that we yield to na- 
tural impulſe. Lying, on the contrary, is doing violence to our nature; and is 
never practiſed, even by the worſt of men, without ſome temptation. Speaking 
truth is like uſing our natural food, which we would do from appetite altho' it an- 
fwered no end: lying is like taking'-phyfic, which is nauſeous to the taſte, and 
which no man takes but for ſume end which he cannot otherwiſe attain. Dr Reid's 
a a into the human mind. CM GEN A RIS 37% . * 
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by torture, are no indication of his mind ; and he is not guilty of 
deceit in uttering whatever words may be agreeable, however a- 
lien from his thoughts : if the author of the unlawful violence 
ſuffer himſelf to be deceived, he ought to blame himſelf, not the 
ſpeaker. | | 28 | 
It need ſcarce be mentioned, that the duty of veracity excludes 
not fable, nor any liberty of ſpeech intended for amuſement 
ſolely. | | 
Active duties, as hinted above, are all of them directed to par- 
ticular perſons, And the firſt I ſhall mention is, that which ſub- 
fiſts between a parent and child. The relation of parent and 
child, the ſtrongeſt that can exiſt between individuals, binds theſe 
perſons to exert their utmoſt powers in mutual good offices. Be- 
nevolence among other blood-relations, 1s alſo a duty ; but not ſo 
indiſpenſable, being proportioned to the inferior degree of rela- 
tion. 

Gratitude is a duty directed to the perſon who has been kind 
to us. But tho' gratitude is ſtrictly a duty, the meaſure of per- 
formance, and the kind, are left moſtly to our own choice. It is 
ſcarce neceſſary to add, that the active duties now mentioned, are 
acknowledged by all to be abſolutely inflexible, perhaps more ſo 
than the reſtraining duties: many find excuſes for doing harm; 
but no one hears with patience an excuſe for deviating from truth, 
friendſhip, or gratitude. 

Diſtreſs tends to convert benevolence into a duty. But diſtreſs 
alone is not ſufficient, without other concurring circumſtances : for 
to relieve every perſon in diſtreſs, is beyond the power of any hu- 
man being. Our relations in diſtreſs claim that duty from us, 
and even our neighbours : but diſtant diſtreſs, without a parti- 
cular connection, ſcarce rouſes our ſympathy, and never is an 
object of duty. Many other connections, too numerous for this 
ſhort ellay, extend the duty of relieving others from diſtreſs; and 

| | theſe 
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theſe make a large branch of equity. Tho' in various inſtances, 
benevolence is thus converted into a duty by diſtreſs, it follows 
not, that the duty is always proportioned to the degree of diſtreſs. 
Nature has more wiſely provided for the ſupport of virtue, A vir- 
tuous perſon in diſtreſs commands our pity : a vicious perſon in 
diſtreſs has much leſs influence ; and if by vice he have brought 
on the diſtreſs, indignation is raiſed, not pity (a). 

One great advantage of ſociety, is the co-operation of many to 
accompliſh ſome uſeful work, where a ſingle hand would be in- 
ſufficient. Arts, manufactures, and commercial dealings, require 
many hands: but as hands cannot be ſecured without a pre- 
vious engagement, the performance of promiſes and covenants 
is, upon that account, a capital duty in ſociety. In their original 
occupations of hunting and fiſhing, men living ſcattered and diſ- 
perſed, have ſeldom opportunity to aid and benefit each other; and 
in that ſituation, covenants being of little uſe, are little regarded : 
but huſbandry requiring the co-operation of many hands, draws 
men together for mutual aſſiſtance ; and then covenants make a 
figure: arts and commerce make them more and more neceſlary ; 
and in a poliſhed ſociety. great regard is paid to them. 

But contracts and promiſes are not confined to commercial deal- 
ings : they ſerve alſo to make benevolence a duty ; and are even 
extended to connect the living with the dead: a man would die 
with regret, if he thought his friends were not bound by their 
promiſes, to fulfil his will after his death : and to quiet the minds 
of men with reſpect to futurity, the moral ſenſe makes the per- 
forming ſuch promiſes our duty. Thus, if 1 promiſe to my friend 
to erect a monument for him after his death, conſcience binds me, 
even tho' no perſon alive be entitled to demand performance : e- 
very one perceives this to be my duty; and I muſt expect to ſuf- | 
fer reproach and blame, if I neglet my engagement. 


(a) See Elements of Criticiſm, vol. 1. p. 187. edit, 5. 
To 
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Jo fulfil a rational promiſe or covenant, deliberately made, is a 
duty no leſs inflexible than thoſe duties are which ariſe independ- 
ent of conſent. But as man is fallible, often miffed by ignorance 
or error, and liable to be deceived, his condition would be deplo- 
rable, did the moral ſenſe compel him to fulfil every engagement, 
however imprudent or irrational. Here the moral ſenſe gives way 
to human infirmity : it relieves from deceit, from impoſition; 
from ignorance, from error; and binds a man y W 
but what anſwers the end fairly intended. 

The other branch of duties, viz. thoſe we owe to ourſelves, 
ſhall be diſcuſſed in a few words. Propriety,'a branch of the mo- 
ral ſenſe, regulates our conduct with reſpect to ourſelves ;'as Ju- 


lice, another branch of the moral ſenſe, regulates our conduct 


with reſpect to others. Propriety dictates, that we ought to act 
up to the dignity of our nature, and to the ſtation allotted us by 
providence: it dictates in particular, that temperance, prudence, 
modeſty, and uniformity of conduct, are ſelf· duties. Theſe du- 
ties contribute to private happineſs, by preſerving health, peace 
of mind, and ſelf-eſteem ; which are ineſtimable bleſſings : they 
contribute no leſs to happineſs in ſociety, by gaining rhe love 
and eſteem” of others, and aid and ſupport in time of need; 

© Upon reviewing the foregoing duties reſpecting others, we find 
them more or leſs extenſive; but none ſo extenſive as to have for 


their end the good of mankind in general. The moſt extenſive 


duty is that of reſtraint, prohibiting us to harm others: but even 
that duty has a limited end; for its purpoſe is only to protect o- 
thers from miſchief, not to do them any poſitive good. The ac- 
tive duties of doing poſitive good are circumſcribed within ſtill 
narrower bounds, requiring ſome relation that connects us with 
others; ſuch as thoſe of parent, child, friend, benefactor. The 
ſlighter relations, unleſs in peculiar circumſtances, art not the 
foundation of any active duty: neighbourhood, for example, does 


Not 
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not alone make benevolence a duty: but ſuppoſing a neighbour 
to be in diſtreſs, it becomes our duty to relieve him, if it can be 
done without diſtreſs to ourſelves. The duty of relieving from 
diſtreſs, ſeldom goes farther; for tho' we always ſympathiſe with 
our relations, and with thoſe under our eye, the diſtreſs of perſons 
remote and unknown affects us very little. Pactions and agree- 
ments become neceſſary, if we would extend the duty of benevo- 
lence, in any particular, beyond the limits mentioned. Men, it 
is true, are capable of doing more good than is required of them 
as a duty; but every ſuch good muſt be a free- will offering. | 
And this leads to arbitrary actions, viz. thoſe that may be 
done or left undone ; which make the ſecond general head of mo- 
ral actions. With reſpect to theſe, the moral ſenſe leaves us at 
freedom : a benevolent act is approved, but the omiſhon 1s not 
condemned. This holds ſtrictly in fingle acts; but in viewing 
the whole of a man's conduct, the moral ſenſe appears to vary a 
little. As the nature of man is complex, partly ſocial, partly 
ſelfiſh, we have an intuitive perception, that our conduct ought 
to be conformable to our nature; and that in advancing our own 
intereſt, we ought not altogether to neglect that of others. The 
man accordingly who confines his whole time and thoughts with- 
in his own little ſphere, is condemned by all the world as guilty 
of wrong conduct; and the man himſelf, if his moral perceptions 
be not blunted by ſelfiſhneſs, muſt be ſenſible that he deſerves to 
be condemned. On the other hand, it is poſſible that free bene- 
volence may be extended. beyond proper bounds. The juſt tem- 
perament is a ſubordination of benevolence to ſelf- love: but 
where benevolence prevails, it commonly leads to excels, by 
prompting a man to ſacrifice a great intereſt of his own to a ſmall 
intereſt of others; and the moral ſenſe dictates, that ſuch, Gon 
duct is wrong. 
Thus, moral actions are divided into two claſſes : the firſt v re- 
Vol. II. L I | gards 
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gards our duty, containing actions that ought to be done, and 


actions that ought not to be done; the other regards arbitrary ac- 
tions, containing actions that are right when done, but not wrong 
when left undone. The well-being of ſociety depends more on 


the firſt claſs than on the ſecond: ſociety is indeed promoted by 
the latter; but it can ſcarce ſubſiſt, unleſs the former be made our 
duty. Hence it is, that actions only of the firſt claſs are made 
indifpenſable ; thoſe of the other claſs being left to our free- will. 


And hence alſo it is, that the various propenſities that diſpoſe us 


to actions of the firſt ſort, are diſtinguiſhed by the name of prima- 
ry virtues ; leaving the name of /econdary virtues to thoſe rr 
ſities which diſpoſe us to actions of the other ſorttn. 
The deduction above given makes it evident, that the general 
tendency of right actions is to promote the good of ſociety, and of 
wrong actions, to obſtruct that good. Univerſal benevolence is 
indeed not required of man; becauſe to put that principle in prac- 
tice, is beyond his utmoſt abilities. But for promoting the gene- 


ral good, every thing is required of him that he can accompliſh ; 


which will appear from reviewing the foregoing duties. The pro- 
hibition of harming others is an eaſy taſk ; and upon that account 
is made univerſal. Our active duties are very different: man is 
circumſcribed both in capacity and power: he cannot do good 
but in a flow ſucceſſion ; and therefore it is wiſely ordered, that 
his obligation to do good ſhould be confined to his relations, his 
friends, his benefactors, Even diſtreſs makes not bene volende a 
general duty: all a man can readily do, is to relieve thoſe at 
hand; and accordingly we e hear of diſtant misfortunes with little 
or no concern. 
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. » Virtue ſignifies chat diſpoſtion of mind which — the aſcendant to moral 
principles. Vice ſignifies that diſpoſition of mind which gives little or no W__ 
ant to moral principles. | 99 ( | 
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At the ſame time, let not the moral ſyſtem be 8 
ed, as if it were our duty, or even lawful, to proſecute what 
upon the whole we reckon the moſt beneficial to ſociety, balancing 
ul with good. The moral fenſe permits not a violation of any 
perſon's right, however trivial, whatever benefit, may thereby a- 
crue to another. A man, for example, in low. circumſtances, by 
denying a debt he owes to a rich miſer, faves himſelf and a hope- 
ful family from ruin. In that caſe, the good effect far outweighs 
the ill, or rather has no counterbalance: but the moral ſenſe per- 
mits not the debtor to balance ill with good; nor gives counte- 
nance to an unjuſt act, whatever benefit it may produce. And 
hence a maxim in which all moraliſts agree, That we muſt not 
do ill to bring about even the greateſt en the . n of 
which ſhall be given below (a). 


S 


Principle r DUTY and of BENnEvoLEtNnce.' © 


JAving thus ſhortly delineated the moral laws of our nature, 
I proceed t to an article of great | portance, which is, to 
Doe into the means provided by our Maker for compelling o- 
bedience to theſe laws. The moral ſenſe is an unerring guide ; ; 
but the moſt expert guide will not profit thoſe who are not diſpo- 
ſed to follow. This conſideration makes 1 it evident, that to com- 
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plete the moral fyſtem, we ought to be endued with ſome prin- 
ciple or propenſity, ſome impulſive prey to caforoe | Wp W 
to the laws dictated by the moral ſenſe. 

The author of our nature leaves none of his 1280 min; 
In order to render us obſequious to the moral ſenſe as our guide, 
he hath implanted in our nature the principles of duty, of bene- 
volence, of rewards and puniſhments, and of reparation. It may 
pollibly be thought, that rewards and punithments, of which af- 
terward, are ſufficient of themſelves to | enforce the laws of na- 
ture, without neceſſity of any other principle. Human laws, it is 
true, are enforc'd by theſe means; becauſe no higher ſanction is 
under command of a terreſtrial legiſlator. But the celeſtial le- 
giſlator, with power that knows no control, and benevolence that 
knows no bounds, hath enforc'd his laws by means no leſs re- 
markable for mildneſs than for efficacy : he employs no. external 
compulſion; but, in order to engage our will on the right ſide, 


"hath in the breaſt of every individual eſtabliſhed the principles of 


duty and of benevolence, which efficaciouſly excite us to Py the 
dictates of the moral ſenfe. | 

As the reſtraining, as well as active duties, are eſſential to ſo- 
ciety, our Maker has wiſely ordered, that the principle which en- 
ſordes theſe ſeveral duties, ſhould be the moſt cogent of all that be- 
long to our nature. Other principles may ſolicit, allure, or ter- 
rify; but the principle of ary n de Wp 

and muſt be obey d. 

As one great purpoſe of ſociety, is to 6 furniſh A beenden id 
out end of mutual aid and ſupport, nature ſeconding that pur- 
poſe, hath provided the principle of benevolence; which excites 
us to be kindly, beneficent, and generous. Nor ought it to eſcape 
obſervation, that the author of nature, attentive to our wants and 
to our well-being, hath endued us with a liberal portion of that 


principle. It enforces benevolence, not only go thoſe we are con- 
nected 
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nected with, but to our neighbours, and even to thoſe we are barely 
acquainted with. Providence is peculiarly attentive to objects in 
diſtreſs, who require immediate aid and relief. To the general 
principle of benevolence, it hath ſuperadded the paſſion of pity, 
which in every feeling heart is irreſiſtible. To make benevolence 
more extenſive, would be fruitleſs, becauſe here are objects in 
plenty to fill the moſt capacious mind. It would not be fruitleſs 
only, but hurtful to ſociety: I ſay hurtful; for inability to pro- 
cure gratification, rendering benevolence a troubleſome gueſt, 
would weaken the principle itſelf, and attach us the more to ſel- 
filhneſs, which we can always gratify. At the ſame time, tho' there 
is not room for greater variety of particular objects, yet the faculty 
we have of uniting numberleſs individuals in one complex object, 
enlarges greatly the ſphere of benevolence: by that faculty our 
country, our government, our religion, become objects of publie 
ſpirit, and of a lively affection. The individuals that compoſe 
the group, confidered apart, may be too minute, or too diſtant; 
for our benevolence; but when comprehended in one great whole, 
accumulation makes them great, greatneſs renders them conſpi- 
cuous ; and affection, preſerved entire and undivided, is beſtow'd 
upon an, abſtract. object, as upon one that is ſingle and. viſible ; 

but with much greater energy, being proportioned. to its 8 
dignity and importance. Thus it appears, that the principle of 
benevolence is not too ſparingly ſcattered among men. It is in- 
deed made ſubordinate to ſelf-intereſt, which is wiſely, ordered, as 
will afterward. be made evident (a); but its power and extent are 
nicely proportioned to the limited capacity of man, and to his {i 
tuation in this world; ſo as better to fufil its deſtination, than. if 
it were an n for aeg. and for every other prin- 
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Laws reſpecting REWARDS and PUNISHMENTS, 


Reeg on the moral branch of our nature, qualifying us 

for ſociety in a manner ſuited to our capacity, we cannot o- 
verlook the hand of our Maker; for means fo finely adjuſted to an 
important end, never happen by chance, It muſt however be ac- 
knowledged, -that in many individuals, the principle of duty has 
not vigour nor authority ſufficient to ſtem every tide of unruly 
paſhon : by the vigilance of ſome paſſions, we are taken unguard- 
ed; deluded by the fly inſinuations of others; or overwhelmed 
with the ſtormy impetuoſity of a third fort. Moral evil is thus 
introduced, and much wrong is done. This new ſcene ſuggeſts | 
to us, that there muſt be ſome article ſtill wanting, to complete 
the moral ſyſtem. The means provided for directing us in the 
road of duty have been explained: but as in deviating from the 
road wrongs. are committed, nothing hitherto has been ſaid, a- 
bout redreſſing ſuch wrongs, nor about preventing the reiteration 
of them. To accompliſh theſe important ends, there are added to 
the moral ſyſtem, laws relative to rewards and — and 
to reparation; of which in their order. 

Many animals are qualified for ſociety by inſtinct merely; Lach 
as beavers, ſheep, monkeys, bees, rooks. But men are ſeldom led 
by inſtinct : their actions are commonly prompted by paſſions; of 
which there is an endleſs variety, ſocial and felfiſh, benevolent 
and malevolent. And were every paſſion equally intitled to grati- 

| fication, - 
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fication, man would be utterly unqualified for ſociety : he would 
be a ſhip without a rudder, obedient to every wind, and moving 
at random, without any ultimate deſtination. The faculty of reaſon 
would make no oppoſition: for were there no fenſe of wrong, it 
would be reaſonable to gratify every defire that harms not our- 
ſelves : and to talk of puniſhment would be abſurd ; for puniſh- 
ment, in its very idea, [implies ſome wrong that ought to be re- 
dreſſed. Hence the neceſſity of the moral ſenſe, to qualify us for 
ſociety : by inſtructing us in our duty, it renders us accountable 
for our conduct, and makes us ſuſceptible of rewards and puniſſ- 
ments. The moral ſenſe fulfils another valuable purpoſe: it erecłs 
in man an unerring ſtandard for the e m meafure of 
rewards and puniſhments. 

To complete the ſyſtem of rewards ſow da it hi ne- 
ceſſary that a proviſion be made, both of power and of willing- 
_ neſs to reward and puniſh. The author of our nature hath pro- 
vided amply for the former, by intitling every man to reward 
and puniſh as his native privilege. And he has provided for the 
latter, by a noted principle in our nature, prompting us to exer- 
ciſe the power. Impelled by that principle, we reward the vir- 
tuous with approbation and eſteem, and puniſh the vicious with 
difapprobation and contempt. So prevalent is the principle, that 
we have great ſatisfaction in rewarding, and no leſs in puniſhing. 
As to puniſhment in particular, an action done intentionally to 
produce. miſchief, is criminal, and merits puniſhment. Such an 
action, being diſagreeable, raiſes my reſentment, even where 1 
have no connection with the perſon injured; and the principle 
under conſideration impells me to chaftiſe the delinquent with in- 
dignation and hatred. An injury done to myſelf raiſes my re- 
ſentment to a higher tone: I am not fatisfied with ſo flight a pu- 
niſliment as indignation and hatred: the author muſt by my hand 

ſuffer miſchief, as great as he has made me ſuffe. 
Even 
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| Even the moſt ſecret crime eſcapes not puniſhment, The delin- 
quent is tortured with remorſe: he even deſires to be puniſhed; 
ſometimes ſo ardently, as himſelf to be the executioner. There 
cannot be imagined a contrivance more effectual, to deter one from 
vice; for remorſe. 1s itſelf, a grievous puniſhment. Self- puniſh- 
men goes {till farther: every criminal, ſenſible that he ought to be 
ſhed, dreads puniſhment, from others; and this dread, how- 
ever ſmothered during proſperity, breaks out in ad verſity, or in 
depreſſion of mind: his crime ſtares him in the face, and every 
accidental misfortune is in his diſturbed imagination interpreted 
to be a puniſiment: And they {aid one to another, We are ve- 
„ ily, guilty concerning our brother, in that we ſaw the anguiſh 
of his foul, when he beſought us; and we would not hear: 
therefore is this diſtreſs come upon us. And Reuben anſwered 
“them, ſaying, Spake I not unto you, ſaying, Do not fin againſt 
Ithe child; and ye gould not hear? therefore _ alſo. his 
66, tihlagd ee (a) ” od nad h hi 


(4) Geneſis xlii, 21. 


* John Duke of Britany, commonly termed the Gord Duke, en for oe! 
ks clemency, and piety, reigned forty-three years, wholly employ'd about 
the good of his ſubjects. He was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon Francis, a prince 
weak and ſuſpicious, and conſequently fit to be governed. Arthur of Montauban, 
in love with the wife of Gilles, brother to the Duke, perſuaded the Duke that his 
brother was laying plots to dethrone him. Gilles being impriſoned,” the Duke“ 
beſt friends conjured him to pity his unhappy brother, who might be imprudent; 
but aſſuredly was innocent; but in vain. Gilles being proſecuted before the three 
eſtates of the province for high treaſon, was unanimouſly abſolved; which irri- 
tated the Duke more and more. Arthur of Montauban artfully ſuggeſted to his 
maſter to try poiſon; which having miſcarried, they next reſolved to ſtarve the 
priſoner to death. The unfortunate prince, through the bars of a window; cried 
aloud for bread ; but the paſſengers durſt not ſupply him. One poor woman only 
had courage more than once to flip ſome bread within the window. He yy 

a 
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No tranſgreſſion of ſelf. duty eſcapes puniſhment, more than 
tranſgreſſion of duty to others. The puniſhments; tho not the 
ſame, differ in degree more than in kind. Injuſtice is puniſſied 
with remorſe: improprlety with ſhame, which is remorſe in a 
lower degree. Injuſtice raiſes indignation in the beholder, and {6 
doth every flagrant impropriety: ſlighter improprieties receive æ 
milder — Moi e * d e 
and commonly wirh derifton (4). . 

So fur wwe have been led in a bean track; but it adept 
proceed, we are entangled in mazes and intricacies. An action well 
intended, may happen to produce no good; and an action il in- 
tended, may happen to produce no miſchief: a man overawed by 
fear, — be led to do miſchief — his will; and A N 


led to do acts of injuſtice. By what rule, in ſuch caſes, are re- 

wards and puniſhments to be apply d? Ought a man to be re- 
warded when he does no good, or puniſhed when hie does no miſ- 
ehief: ought he to be punithed for doing michief againſt his will, 


a prieſt, who had received his confeſſion, to declare to the Duke, That Teeing 
« juſtice was refuſed him in this world, he appealed to Heaven, and called upon 
„ the Duke to appear before the judgemem - ſeat of God in forty: days,” The 
Duke and his favourite, amazed that the prince lived ſo long without nouriſh- 
ment, employ'd aſſaſſins to ſmother him with his bed - cloaths. The prieſt, in obe · 
dience to the orders he had received, preſented himſelf before the Duke, and with 
2 loud voice cited him in name of the deceaſed Lord Gilles to appear before 
God in forty days. Shame and, remor{e., verified the prediction. The Duke was 
ſciaed with a ſudden terror; and the image of his brother, expiring by his orders, 
haunted him day and night. He decay'd daily without any marks of a regular 
diſcaſe, and died within the forty; days in frightful agony. 
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or for doing miſchief when he thinks he is acting innocently ? 
| Theſe queſtions ſuggeſt a doubt, whether the ſtandard of Pr 
and wrong be applicable to rewards and puniſhments. ety 
We have ſeen that there is an invariable ſtandard of right and 

wrong, which depends, not in any degree on private opinion or 
conviction. By that ſtandard, all pecuniary claims are judged, all 
claims of property, and, in a word, every demand founded on 
intereſt, not excepting reparation, as will afterward appear. . But 
with reſpect to the moral characters of men, and with reſpect to 
rewards and puniſhments, a different ſtandard is erected in the 
common ſenſe of mankind, neither rigid nor inflexible; which is, 
the opinion that men have of their own actions. It is mentioned 
above, that, a man is eſteemed innocent in doing what he himſelf 
thinks right, and guilty in doing what he himſelf thinks wrong. 
In applying this ſtandard to rewards and puniſhments, we re- 
ward thoſe who in doing. wrong are however convinced that they 
are innocent; and puniſh thoſe who in doing right are however 
convinced that they are guilty *. Some, it is true, are ſo pervert- 
ed by bad education, or by ſuperſtition, as to eſpouſe numberleſs 
abſurd tenets, contradictory to the ſtandard of right and wrong; 
and yet ſuch men are no exception from the general rule: if they 
act according to conſcience, they are innocent, and ſafe againſt 
puniſhment, however wrong the action may be; and if chey act 
againſt conſcience, they are guilty and puniſhable, however right 
the action may be: it is abhorrent to every moral perception, that 
a guilty perſon be rewarded, or an innocent perſon puniſhed. 
Further, if miſchief be done cantrary to Will, as where a man is 


* Virtuous and vicious, innocent and guilty, ſignify qualities both of men and 


of their actions. Approbation and diſapprobation, praiſe and blame, fignify. oer- 
tain emotions or ſentiments of thoſe who ſce or contemplate men nd e 
tions. 


. 
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compelled by fear, or by torture, to reveal the ſecrets of his 
party; he may be gere bor yielding to to the weakneſs of his na- 
ture, contrary to his firmeſt reſolves; but he has ho check of c con- 
ſcienee, and upon chat account is not liable to Puniſhment. And, 
laſtly, in order that erſonal merit and demerit may not in any 
meaſure depend on chance, de are ſo conſtituted | as to.p pcs, in- 
nocence Lol 20s guilt, not G on the event, bur on the Egon th, doing 
right or Wn and accordingly, w whatever be the "event; 2 man 
3s praiſed for ati action wel late, agd condemned 1 
Bon nl interided. Dal 310 ett DOS ab 191 
But What if a man intending — wrong, ha hay pen by acci- 
Gab to W a wrong he did not intend; 4e for eta c 
to rob a warren by thovting the kNbbits, He accidentally d edge 
child unſren behind a buſh? The delinquent ought” to to be "ba. 
Niſhed for intending to rob; and he is alſo ſubjected to 1 
furt done to tke ehild: but he eafinöt be püiſttedl“ fot tie ls E00 
dental Nτπꝰ·απn d becauſe our nature regulates! puiiſtiient"d tlie 
intention, and not by eren? * * 1 525 YI 38143 boom {1103 
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rin nations, pecun compo ſitions Or cri ES were uni- 
erfel; and turing that long period, very little weight was Taid upon intention. 
This procetded from the eloudineſs and obſcurity of moral perceptioas among bar. 
barians, joined with! miſe reſemblance of pecuniary. paniflument to vepararion. 
oben 0,3 eh R ar is perſans in Meitey.96 qnaelok 


Roman law und to re air gl e harm that coſy es however a- 
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dude ess cht Vana Pulltarcat? ir + b nile Enten 
with moral principles, could not long ſubſiſt after pecuniary compoſitions gave 
place to corporal puniſhment; and accordingly, among civilized nations, Tan 
of nature is reſtored, [which peöhibits punificet” for Yay” "miſeick d That. 
Avterational. POE ANY 1 ge their 
original laws dl _— — e if fresse Cel a 40 käpftaf punfthfent, che 
6 rule that obtained among barbarians, when pecuniary compðſi- 
„Hod mo Mm 2 tions 


- 
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14 A crime againſt any primary virtue is attended with ſevere 
| 1 I and never- failing puniſhment, more efficacious than any that have 
| l 1 | been invented to enforce municipal laws: on the other hand, the 
nt preſerving primary virtues inviolate, is attended with little merit. 
Ft The ſecondary virtues are directly oppoſite : the neglecting them 
" is not attended with any puniſhment ; but the practice of them is 
14 : attended with illuſtrious rewards. Offices of undeſerved kindneſs, 
[-- \ returns of good for ill, generous toils and ſufferings for our 
14 friends or for our country, are attended with conſciouſneſs of 
ſelf- merit, and with univerſal praiſe and W the — | 
rewards human nature is ſuſceptible of. * 

From what is faid, the following obſervation: will e The 
pain of tranſgreſſing juſtice, fidelity, or any duty, is much great- 
er than the pleaſure of performing; but the pain of neglecting a 
generous action, or any ſecondary virtue, is as nothing, compa- 
red with the pleaſure of performing. Among the vices oppaſite to 
the primary virtues, the moſt ſtriking moral deformity is found; 
among the ſecondary virtues, the moſt ſtriking moral beauty, |. 


tions were in vigour. The following paſſage is from Hales (Pleas of the Crown, 
chap. 39.) „ Regularly he that voluntarily and knowingly intends hurt to the per- 
* ſon of a man, as for example to beat him, tho' he intend not death, yet if 
„% death enſues, it excuſeth not from the guilt of murder, . or manſlaughter at 
« laſt, as the chcumbtances of the caſe happen.” And Foſter, in his Crown-law, 
eaches the ſame doctrine, never once ſuſpecting in it the leaſt deviation from mo- 
ral principles. „ A ſhooteth at the poultry of B, and by accident killeth a man: 
4 if his intention was to ſteal the poultry, which muſt be collected from circum- 
& ſtances, it will be murder by reaſon of that felonious intent; but if it was done 
„ wantonly, and without chat intention, it will be barely manſlaughter,” (b. 259. 
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7 H E principle of reparation is made a branch of the moral ſy- 

- ſtem for accompliſhing two ends: which are, to | repreſs 
wrongs that are not criminal, and to make up the loſs ſuſtained by 
wrongs of whatever kind. With reſpect-to:the former, reparation 
is a ſpecies of puniſhment ; with reſpect to the latter; it is an act of 
juſtice. Theſe ends will be better underſtood, after aſcertaining the 
nature and foundation of reparation; to which the following di- 
viſion of actions is neceſlary, Firſt, actions that we are bound to 
perform. Second, actions chat we perform in proſecution of 3 
right or privilege. Third, indifferent actions, deſcribed above. 
Actions of the firſt kind ſubject not a man to reparation, what- 
ever damage enſues; becauſe it is his duty to perform them, and 
it would be inconſiſtent with morality that a man ſhould be ſub» 
jected to reparation for doing his duty. The laws of reparation that 
concern actions of the ſecond kind, are more complex. The ſo- 
cial ſtate, highly beneficial by affording opportunity for mutual 
good offices, is attended with ſome inconveniencies ; as where a 
perſon happens to be in a ſituation of neceſſarily harming others 
by exerciſing a right or privilege. If the foreſight of harming an- 
other, reſtrain me not from exerciſing my right, the intereſt of 
that other is made ſubſervient to mine: on the other hand, if ſuch 
foreſight reſtrain me from exerciſing my right, my. intereſt is 
made ſubſervient to his. What doth the moral ſenſe provide in 
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that caſe? To preſerve as far as poſſible an equality among per- 
ſons born free, and by nature equal! in rank, the moral ſenſe lay Ys 
down a rule, no leſs beautiful than ſalutary; Which i is, That the 
exerciſing a right will not juſtify me for doing direct miſchief; ; 
but will juſtify me, tho! I foreſee that miſchief may poſſibly hap- 
pen. 'The firſt branch of the rule reſolves into a : propoſition eſta- 

bliſhed above, viz. That no intereſt of mine, not even life it t 
will authoriſe me to hurt an innocent perſon. The other branch is 
ſupported by expediency : for if the bare poly of hurting o- 
thers were ſufficient to reſtrain a man from proſecuting his rights 
and privileges, men' would be too much cramped i in 1 action; or 
rather would be reduced to a ſtate of abſolute naCtvity. With 
reſpect to the firſt branch, I am criminal, and liable even to pu- 
niſhment: with reſpect to the other, I am not even culpable, nor 
bound to repair the miſchief chat happens to enſue, 

With reſpect to che third kind, viz, indifferent actions, 2 
ral ſenſe diQates, that we ought carefully to avoid doing het 
either direct or conſequential. As we ſuffer no loſs by forbeari 

actions that are done for paſtime merely, fuck an action i is cul- 
pable or faulty, if the conſequent miſchief was, | foreſeen or might 
have been foreſeen 5 and the actor of courſe is ſubjected ec 

tion. As this is à cardinal point i in the doctrine 'of "reparation, 1 

ſhall endeavour to explain it more fully. Without intendin n 4 any | 
harm, a man may foreſee, that what be is about to a, will } pro- 
bably or poſſibly produce miſchief; and ſom pins Jo n Hchief for 


12 


lows that was neither intended nor [ENG tion” in tf © 
former caſe is not criminal ; i becauſe ill intention is i Lacs to a 
crime: but it is culpable or faulty; and 1 ©; "ket ier enſue, t 
actor blames himſelf, and is blamed by others, for having 9 
what he not to have done. Thus, 4 man Wo "throws a 
large ſtone among a crowel of people; 1 Is bighly culpable; ; becauſe 
he muſt foreſee that miſchief will probably enſue, tho he has no 


intention 
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intention to hurt any perſon, As to the latter caſe, tho wiſchief | 


was neither intended 2 foreſeen, yet i if: it might have, been, fore- 
ſeen, the action i 15 or uncautious, and canſequentiy culpable 
or faulty in ſome degree. Thus, if a man in pulling dan an 
old bouſe, happen to wound one paſſing e without call- 
ing. aloud. to ; keep c out of che way, the A anon, 5 2 degree 
ble,. b e che miſchief might have, been 


| e maſchie ef | action i is not. beate or pI EY un my 
ſonable b been adhibited : be moral le t 
the author to be innocent ky and blameleſs ; the miſchief 1 1s acti⸗ 
dental, and the action may be termed uplucky, | but comes rx not un- 
der the denomination of cither right o or wrong. In n general, when 
we act merely f for amuſement, our nature makes us anſwerable for 
the harm that enſues, if it was either foreſeen or might with due 
attention have been foreſeen. Zut our rights and privileges 
would Broßft x us little, if their exerciſe were put under the ſame re- 
ſtraint; ; it is more wilc ely ordered, that the probability of, miſchief, 
even foreſeen, ſhould not reſtrain a man from proſecuting, his 
concerns, which may often be of conſequence to him. He pro- 
ceeds accordingly with a ſafe conſcience, and i is not afraid of \be- 
ing blamed eirher by God, l 3H; bog + 58709 55d Svatt 
, With reſpect to raſh or uncautious actions, where the miſchief 


might haye been foreſeen tho not actually foreſeen, it is not ſutg 


ficient, to eſcape blame, that a man, naturally, raſh. or inattentiye, 
acts according t to his character : a a degree 0 of b precautign is re r we 
bath | by bimfelf and by others, ſuch as 1s natural to the : gens 

of men: he perceives that he might and e ought to have ated m. 
m ; and his confcience reproaches him, | for 2 on, 
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— 0 is, oppoſed. to ehen . a broadex ſenſe it #oppoſojſ e, 
minel, With Ea to puniſhment, an action tho? culpable i is innoce ent, K 


got ntl with e d iti ox innocent if x be culpable, 
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| } | no leſs than if be were naturally more-ſedats and attentive.” Thus 
| i che cixcumſpeRion natural-to/mankind- in general, is applied as 
$ i a flandard to every individual; re Ws falt hort of chap ſtand- 
che miſchief may have been. . Bern 0 9} * 
5 What is ſaid upon paid athens ee en. 
1 Fable omiſſions ; for by theſe alſo miſchief may be acoafioned, 
1 entitling the ſufferer to reparatibn. If e furbear to dd our dury 
ff 1 | with an intention to occafion miſchief, the forbearance is erimi- 
vg : nal. The only queſtion is, how far forbearance without fuch in- 
| 1 | tention is culpable. Suppoſing the probability df mrfehief to 


have been foreſeen, tho' not intendtd, the omiſſion is dughly c- 
pable; and tho? neither intended nor forefeen, yet thèꝭ omiſfion 
is culpable in a lower degree, if there have been lets care and at- 
tention than are proper for Performing the duty required. But 
luppoſing all due eare, enen tate and diligence 
is not culp able rg to in Ss? 
1 2 aſcertaining what aQs dead: colpable; or faulty, 
the doctrine of reparation is rendered extremely-{fimple:; for it 
may be laid down as a rule without a ſingle exception, That every 
culpable act, and every culpable omiſſion, binds us in eoſcience 
ta repair the miſchief occaſioned by it. The moral Anh binds us 
i no farther; for it loads not with reparation the man Who is 
j | blameleſs and innocent: the harm is accidental; and we are ſo 
| conſtituted. as nat to be reſponſible in-confeience for what happens 


. by accident. But here it is requiſite, that the man be in every re- 
11 ſpect innocent: for if he intend harm tho not what he has 
FR done, he will find himſelf bound in oonſeienee to repair the ace = 


dental harm he has done; as, for example, when aiming a blow 
unjuſtly at one in the dark, he happens to wound another whom 
he did not ſuſpect to be there. And hence it is a rule in all mu- 
nicipal laws, That one ver/ens im illicito is liable to repair 1 con- 


4 


rt * ſequent 
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been damage. That theſe n are wiſely ordered by che 
Author of our nature for the good of ſociety, will. appear aſter- 
ward (a). In general, the rules above mentioned are dictated by 
che moral ſenſe ; and we are compelled wo obey them by che prin 
an of reparation. 

Me are now- prepared for a more particular ipeld üs of the 
d Ente of reparaticn; above: mentiondd; vie; Mie Tepslihüg 
rained by wrongs of whatever kind. With reſpect to the fifſt, it 
is clear, that puniſhment, in its proper ſenſe, cannot be inflicted 
for a wrong that is culpable only; and if nature did not provide 
ſome means for repreſſing ſuch wrongs, ſociety would ſearce bela 
comfortable ſtate. Laying conſcience aſide, pecuniary reparatian 
is the only remedy that can be provided againſt culpable omiſ- 
ſions: and vith reſpect to culpable commiſſions, the neceſſity of 
reparation is ſtill more apparent; for conſcience alone, without 
the ſanction of reparation, would ſeldom have authority ſufficient 
to reſtrain us from acting raſhly or uncautioully,” even here the 
— of miſchief is foreſeen, and far lefs RT it is not fore- 
ſeen, | 7 $111 

Wich reſpedk to the — 1 of reparation, - na 
dictates to:me, that if a man ſuffer by my fault, whether the miſ- 
chief was foreſeen or not foreſeen, it is my duty to make up His 
loſs 3 and I perceive intuitively, that the loſs: ought'to reſt ulti- 
oy upon me, and not upon the: "EY who has Hoe * 

culpable in any degree. e e + OR 

In every caſe where the miſchief dowd can be etna A * | 
cuniary compenſation, the two ends of reparation coincide. Thie 
mn is ne n che one as a ſort of puniſhment” for his fault, 
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and is beſtow'd on the other to make up the loſs he has ſuſtained. 
But in numberleſs caſes where miſchief done cannot be compen- 
ſated with money, reparation is in its nature a ſort. of puniſh- 


ment. Defamation, contemptuous treatment, perſonal reſtraint, 


the breaking one's peace of mind, are injuries that cannot be re- 
paired by money; and the pecuniary reparation decreed againſt 
the wrong-doer, can only be a ſort of puniſhment, in order to de- 
ter him from reiterating ſuch injuries: the ſum, it is true, is a- 
warded to the perſon injured ; but not as ſufficient to make up 
his loſs, which money cannot do, but only as a /olatium for what 
he has ſuffered. | | 

 Hitherto it is ſuppoſed, that the man who intends a wrong ac- 
tion, is, at the ſame time, conſcious of its being ſo. But a man 
may intend a wrong action, thinking erroneouſly that it is right; 
or a right action, thinking erroneouſly that it is wrong; and the 
queſtion is, What ſhall be the conſequence of ſuch errors with 
reſpect to reparation. The latter caſe is clear: the perſon who oc- 
caſionally ſuffers loſs by a right action, has not a claim for repa- 


ration, becauſe he has no juſt cauſe of complaint. On the other 


hand, if the action be wrong, the innocence of the author, for 
which he is indebted to an error- in judgement, will not relieve 
him from reparation. When he is made ſenſible of his error, he 
feels himſelf bound in conſcience to repair the harm he has done 
by a wrong action: and others, ſenſible of his error from the be- 
ginning, have the ſame feeling : nor will his obſtinacy in refiſting 


conviction, or his dullneſs in not apprehending his error, mend 


the matter: it is well that theſe defects relieve him from puniſh- 
ment, without wronging others by denying a claim for repara- 
tion. A man's errors ought to affect himſelf only, and not thoſe 


who have not erred. Hence in general, reparation always follows 


wrong; and is not affected by any erroneous opinion of a wrong 
action being right, more than of a right action being wrong. 


But 
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But this doctrine ſuffers an exception with reſpect to a man, 
who, having undertaken a truſt, is bound in duty to act. A judge 
is in that ſituation: it is his duty to pronounce ſemtence in 
every caſe that comes before him; and if he judge according 
to the beſt of his knowledge, he is not liable for conſequences. 
judge cannot be ſubjected to reparation, unleſs it can be verified, 
that the judgement he gave was intentionally wrong. An officer 
of the revenue is in the ſame predicament. Led by a doubtful 


clauſe in a ſtatute, he makes a ſeizure of goods as forfeited to the 


crown, which afterward, in the proper court, are found not to 
be ſeizable. The officer ought not to be ſubjected to reparation, 
if he have acted to the beſt of his padgement,/; This, rule ow 
ever muſt be taken with a limitation: a public officer Who is 
groſsly ee will not be excuſed; A he ugh; to know het- 
tay. IA) S439 Agrt An 
D dus cho che e 2 be. involumary,: pr - 
vided/it be connected with a preceding voluntary. act. Example : 


„If A ride an unruly horſe in Lincolns- inn fields, to tame him, | 


« and the horſe breaking from A, run over B and grievoully hurt 
98 hmna B ſhall have an action againſt A: for tho the Pr 
Was done againſt. the, wall, of. A, Net Gnee 25. Nas hi s fa 27 Ang 
42 * bring a wild horſe into a frequented place, here my chief 
% might enſue, he muſt anſwer, for the conſequences.” G 775 
ſeems to carry this xule ſtill, farther, holding in general, that if a 
houſe, by the weakneſs; or ynſkilfulveſs, of the rider, hreak awa 
and do miſchief, the rider is liable le) ve But G ain c 95 hat 
in his eye a frequented, place, where the miſchigf might haye been 


foreſeen. Thus i in general a man is made. liable for. 13 5 Ae | 


occaliened, by his yoluatary deeds, tba! che, immediate act, that o- 
caluiyed the milcbief, be jnyoluatary. 22091, pans 108 od 
$901W & 10 aoinige 2105110119 As yd bofoRs 20n at bas; gaorw 
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| Final CavsEs of the foregomg Laws of Nature. 


Everal final cauſes have been occafionally mentioned in prece-' 
ding parts of this eſſay, which could not conveniently be re- 
ſerved for the preſent ſection, being neceſſary for explaining the 
ſubjects to which they relate, the final cauſe for inſtance of erect- 
ing a ſtandard: of morals upon the common ſenſe of mankind; I 
proceed now to what Hove not been Abr ee or but ſlightly 
mentioned. S from 5d xd bY 
The final 77 5 that preſents icſelf firſt to view, reifen rite 
conſidered as an accountable being. The ſenſe of being aceount- 
able, is one of our moſt vigilant guards againſt the ſilent attacks of 
vice, When a temptation moves me, it immediately occurs, What 
will the world fay ? I imagine my friends expoſtulating, my ene- 
mies reviling —I dare not diſſemble — my ſpirits fink the 
temptation vaniſhes. 2dly, Praiſe and blame, eſſ pecially from 
thoſe we regard, are ſtrong incentives to virtue: but if we were 
not accountable for our conduct, praiſe anil blame would be ſel- 
dam well directed; for hom ſhall. a man s intentions be known, 
without calling dim to account? And praiſe or blame, frequent 
iy ill dir ected, would loſe their inffuence. zdly, This branch of 
| our nature, is the corner-ſtone. of the criminal law. Did not a 
man thigk;biraſelf accountable to all che word, and to hit fudge 
in a peculiar. manner, it would be natural for him to think; that 
* juſteſt ſentence pronounced t * is oppreſſion, not ju- 
n ſtice. 


a4 ® 0 


EF 


ſtice. 4thly, This branch is a ſtrong cement to ſociety. If 
we were not accountable beings, thoſe connected by blood, or 
by country, would be no leſs ſhy and reſerved, than if they were 
mere ſtrangers to each other 
The final cauſe that next occurs, . ümple * n, is 
mentioned only that it may not ſeem to have been overlogked. 
All right actions are agreeable, all wroñg actlons difagreeable. 
This is a wiſe appointment of Providence. We meet with ſo many 
temptations againſt duty, that it is not always an eaſy taſk to per- 
ſeyere in the right path: would we perſevere, wert duty Mf 
grecable ? And were acts of pure benevolence diſtgreeabl&"they 
would be extremely rare, however worthy of praiſe. 4 203 * 101 tl 
Another final cauſe reſpects duty, in contraBiinHod'rs pure 
benevolence, All the moral laws are founded on intuitive per. 
ception; and are fo ſimple and plain, as to be perfectly appreherid{! 
ed by the moſt ignorant. Were they in any degree complex 9 
obſeure, hey would be perverted by ſelfiſhneſs and prejtidice.” No 
conviction inferior to what is afforded by intuitive perception, 
could produce in mankind a common ſenſe with reſpect to mora 
duties Reaſon would afford no general conviction; berate 
that faculty; is diſtributed in portions ſo unequal, as 68" Bak ar alf 
hopes from it of uniformity either in practice or in opinion. At 
the ſame time, we are taught by woful experience, that reaſon has 
letle influence over the greater part of men. Reaſon; it is trüe, 
aided by experience, fupporis morality; by cowineing d der 
we cannot be happy if we abandon duty for any t jor teri” 
But conviction ſeldom weighs much *againft imperious pattion ; 
to control which the vigorous and commanding' principte of dut uty : 
15/requiſite, directed by the ſhining light of intuftion: 
A propoſition laid down above a pfers e 8 4 [ort f NRG 5 
in the moral ſyſtem, vz, That tho! evideritly all moral duties ire” 
* for promoting the general good,” yet chat choice 18 n 
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permitted among different goods, or between good and ill; and 
that we are ſtrictly tied down to perform or forbear certain bar 
cular acts, without regard to conſequences; or, in other words, 
that we muſt not do wrong, whatever good it may produce. The 
final cauſe, which I am about to unfold, will clear this myſtery, 
and ſer the beauty of the moral ſyſtem in a conſpicuous light. I 
begin with obſerving, that as the general good of mankind, or e- 
ven of the ſociety we live in, reſults from many and various cir- 
cumſtances intricately combined, it is far above the capacity of 
man, to judge in every inſtance what particular actions will tend 
the moſt to that end. The authoriſing therefore a man to trace 
out his duty, by weighing endlefs circumſtances good and ill, 
would open a wide door to partiality and paſſion, and often lead 
him unwittingly to prefer che preponderating ill, under a falſe ap- 
pearance of being the greater good. At that rate, the opinions 
of men about right and wrong, would be as various as their faces; 
which, as obſerved above, would totally unhinge ſociety. It is 
better ordered by Providence, even for the general good, that, a- 
voiding complex and obſcure objects, we are directed by the mo- 
ral ſenſe to perform certain plain and fimple acts, whack are ob= 
vious to us by intuitive perception, 

In the next place, To permit ill in order to dads a good, 

may ſuit a being of univerſal benevolence; but is repugnant to 
the nature of man, compoſed of ſelfiſh and benevolent principles. 
We have ſeen above, that the true moral balance depends on a 
ſubordination of ſelf-love to duty, and of arbitrary benevolence to 
ſelf-love ; and accordingly every man is ſenſible of injuſtice when 
he is hurt in order to benefit another. Were it a rule in ſociety, 
That a greater good to any other would make it an act of juſtice to 
deprive” mie of my life, of my reputation, or of my property, 1 
ſhould renounce the ſociety of men, and aſſociate with! more harm- 
leſs ammals, 


Thirdly, 
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- Thirdly, The true moral-ſyſtem, that which is diſplay'd above, 
is not only better ſuited to the nature of man, and to his limited 
capacity and intelligence, but contributes more to the general 
good, which 1 now proceed to demonſtrate. It would be loſing 
time to prove, that a man entirely ſelfiſh is ill fitted for | ſociety 3 
and we have ſeen (a), that, univerſal. benevolence, were it a duty, 
would contribute, to the general good perhaps leſs than abſolute 
ſelfiſhneſs, Man is too limited in capacity and in power for uni- 
verſal benevolence. Even the greateſt monarch has. not power to 
exerciſe his benevolence but within a very ſmall compaſs ; and if 
ſo, how unfit would ſuch a duty be for private perſons, who haye 
very little power? Serving only to diſtreſs them by, inability. of 
performance, they would endeayour to ſmother it altogether, and 
give full ſcope to ſelfiſhneſs... Man is much better qualified for do- 
ing good, by a conſtitution in which benevolence is duly blended 
with ſelf- love. Benevolence, as a duty, takes place of ſelf-loye; 
a regulation eſſential to ſociety. Benevolence, as a virtue, not a 
duty, gives place to ſelf- love; becauſe as every man has more 
power, knowledge, and opportunity, to promote his own good 
than that of others, a greater quantity of good is produced, than 
if benevolence were our only principle of action. This holds, e- 
ven ſuppoſing no harm done to any perſon: much more would it 
hold, were we permitted to hurt n in order to mi; more 
good to others. "EGYS 3 9571 
The foregoing final 2 reſpe W in . ane 
proceed to particulars; and the firſt and moſt important is the 
law of reſtraint. Man is evidently framed for ſociety : and as 
there can be no ſociety among creatures who prey upon each o- 
ther, it was neceſſary to provide againſt, mutual injuries; which 
is e Ae * Mi 1 Its Wr with, reſpect to perſo 
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Niles among different goods, or between good and ill; and 
that we are ſtrictly tied down to perform or forbear certain parti- 
cular acts, without regard to conſequences; or, in other words, 
that we muſt not do wrong, whatever good it may produce. The 
final cauſe, which I am about to unfold, will clear this myſtery, 
and ſer the beauty of the moral ſyſtem in a conſpicuous light. I 
begin with obſerving, that as the general good of mankind, or e- 
ven of the ſociety we live in, reſults from many and various cir- 
cumſtances intricately combined, it is far above the capacity of 
man, to judge in every inſtance what particular actions will tend 
the moſt to that end. The authoriſing therefore a man to trace 
out his duty, by weighing endleſs circumſtances good and ill, 
would open a wide door to partiality and paſſion, and often lead 
him unwittingly to prefer the preponderating ill, under a falſe ap- 
pearance of being the greater good. At that rate, the opinions 
of men about right and wrong, would be as various as their faces; 
which, as obſerved above, would totally unhinge ſociety. It is 
better ordered by Providence, even for the general good, that, a- 
voiding complex and obſcure objects, we are directed by the mo- 
ral ſenſe to perform certain plain and ſimple acts, SPA are * = 
vious to us by intuitive perception. 

In the next place, To permit ill in order to allt greater 9558 
may ſuit a being of univerſal benevolence; but is repugnant to 
the nature of man, compoſed of ſelfiſh and benevolent princi ples. 
We have ſeen above, that the true moral balance depends on a 
ſubordination of ſelf- love to duty, and of arbitrary benevolence to 
ſelf- love; and accordingly every man is ſenſible of injuſtice when 
he is hurt in order to benefit another. Were it a rule in ſociety, 
That a greater good to any other would make it an act of juſtice to 
deprive” me of my life, of my reputation, or of my property, T 
ſhould renounce the ſociety of * and n with 1 more e harm- 
leſs animals, 


Thirdly, 
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- Thirdly, The true moral-ſyſtem, that which is diſplay'd above, 
is not only better ſuited to the nature of man, and to his limited 
capacity and intelligence, but contributes more to the general 
good, which 1 now proceed to demonſtrate. It N be loſing 
time to prove, that a man entirely ſelfiſh is ill fitted for ſociety; 
and we have ſeen (a), that univerſal benevolence, were it a duty, 
would contribute to the general good perhaps leſs than abſolute 
ſelfiſhneſs, Man is too limited in capacity and in power for uni- 
verſal benevolence. Even the greateſt monarch has not power to 
exerciſe his benevolence but within a very ſmall compaſs; and if 
ſo, how unfit would ſuch a duty be for private perſons, who haye 
very little power? Serving only to diſtreſs them by inability of 
performance, they would endeavour to ſmother it altogether, and 
give full ſcope to ſelfiſhne(s.. Man is much better qualified for do- 
ing good, by a conſtitution in which benevolence is duly blended 
with ck lone. Benevolence, as a duty, takes place of ſelf- love; 
a regulation eſſential to ſociety. Benevolence, as a virtue, not a 
duty, gives place to ſelf- love; becauſe as every man has more 
power, knowledge, and opportunity, to promote his own good 
than that of others, a greater quantity of good is produced, than 
if benevolence were our only principle of action. This holds, e- 
ven ſuppoſing no harm done to any perſon: much more would it 
hold, were we permitted to hurt n in order to un more 
good to others. 55 Ee. 
The foregoing final ene reſpe nh in . Ware 
proceed to particulars; and the firſt and moſt important is the 
law of reſtraint. Man is evidently framed for ſociety : and as 
there can be no ſociety among creatures who prey upon each o- 
ther, it was neceſſary to provide againſt mutual i injuries; which 
is c fs Pk g ud Its ee with reſpect, to perſo- 
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nal ſecurity * and with reſpect to property, its ne- 
ceſſity will appear from what follows. In the nature of every man, 
there is a propenſity to hoard or ſtore up things uſeful to himſelf and 
family. But this natural propenſity would be rendered ineffectual, 
were he not ſecured in the poſſeſſion of what he thus: ſtores; up; 
for no man will toil to accumulate what he cannot ſecurely pot» 
ſeſs. This ſecurity is altorded; by the moral ſenſe, which dictates, 
chat the firſt, occupant of goods provided by nature for the: fubliſt- 
ence of man, ought to be ſecure, in his poſſeſſion, and that ſuch 
goods ought to be inviolable as his property. Thus, by the great 
law of reſtraint, men have a protection for their goods, as well as 
for their perſons; and are no leſs ſecure in ſociety, it. they 
were ſeparated from each other by impregnable walls. 

Several other duties are little leſs eſſential than of barem to 


the; exiſtence of ſociety. Mutual truſt and confidence, without 


which ſociety would be an uncomfortable ſtate, enter into the cha- 
racter of the human ſpecies ; to which the duties of veracity ani 
fidelity correſpond. The final cauſe of theſe correſponding duties, 
is obvious: the latter would be of no uſe in ſociety without the 
former; and the former, without the latter, would be hurtful, by 
laying men open to fraud and dece itte 
Wich reſpect to veracity in particular, man is ſo conſtituted, 
that he muſt be indebted to information for the knowledge of 
moſt things that benefit or hurt him; and if he could not depend 
upon information, ſociety would be very little beneficial. Fur- 
ther, it is wiſely ordered, that we ſhould be bound by the moral 
ſenſe always to ſpeak truth, even where we perceive no harm in 
tranſgreſſing that duty; becauſe it is ſufficient that harm may en- 
ſue; tho not foreſeen. At the ſame time, falſehood always does 
miſchief: it may happen not to injure us externally in our repu- 
ration, or in our goods: but it never fails to injure us internally; 
for one great bleſſing of ſociety is, a candid intercourſe of ſenti- 

| | ments, 
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ments, of opinions; of deſires, and wiſhes ; and to admit any falſe- 
hood in ſuch intercourſe, woulct polſbni the moſt reſined plea fures 
r ary groft to. brod or aiiagqont] & 87579008 
Becauſe man is the weakeſt of all animals in a ftate of ſepara- 
tion; and the very ſtrongeſt in ſociety, hy mutual aid and Taps 
port to which covenants and promiſes greatly contribute, theſe 
are made binding by the Hbral ſenſe” tig ei site z2ul 1 * 
Ihe final caufe of the law! of propriety, which enforces the duty 
we owe to burſelves, comes next in order. In 'diſcourfing upon 
thoſe laws of nature which concern ſociety; there is 'ho'vccaſion'ts 
mention any ſelf· duty but what relates to ſbeiety; of which Kind 
are prudence, temperance, induſtry, firmneis of mind. Anu tHEt 
ſuch qualities ſhould be made our duty, is wiſely ordered in A 
double reſpect; firſt, as qualifying us to act a proper paft in 
ſociety, and next, as intitling us to good-will from others. It 18 
the intereſt, no doubt, of every man, to ſuit his behaviour tothe 
dignity of his nature, and to the ſtation allottod Him by Prodi | 
dence for ſuch rational conduct contributes to happineſs, by pre- 
ſerving, health, , procuring plenty, gaining the eſteem of -others, 
and, Which of all is the greateſt bleſſing, by gaining a juſtly- 
founded ſelf-eſteem. But here intereſt ſolely is not gelied ton: the 
powerful authority of duty is added, that in a matter of the ut- 
moſt importance to ourſelves, and of ſome importance to 'the!fo- 
ciety we live in, our conduct may be regular and ſteady ITheſe 
duties tend not only to render a man happy in himſeif, but alſp 
by procuring the good- will and eſteem of others, to commanit 
their aid and. aſſiſtance in time of need. 9 4897} 07 2759718 $1.9} 
I proceed to the final cauſes of natural rewards and puniſſiments. 
It is laid down above, that controverſies about property. and A 
bout other matters of intereſt, mult he ad ijuſted / hy tlie: ſtautlard 
of gight, and vgn. But do. bring reward fand: puniſhments uh 
der the ſame, ſtandard, 2 regard to private) conſeience} 

Vor. IL would 
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would be a plan unworthy of our Maker. It is extremely clear, 
that to reward one who is not conſfcipus of merit, or to puniſh 
one who is not conſcious of guilt, cannot anſwer any good end; 
and in particular, cannot tend either to improvement or to refor- 
mation of manners. How much more like the Deity is the plan of 
nature, which rewards no man who is not conſcious that he me- 
rits reward, and puniſhes no man Who is not conſcious that he 
merits puniſſiment! By that plan, and by that only, rewards 
and puniſhments accompliſh every good end; a final cauſe moſt 
illuſtrious! The rewards and punithments that attend the primary 

and ſecondary virtues, are finely contrived for ſupporting: the diſ- 
unction between chem, ſet forth above: - Puniſhment: muſt be 
cbnſined to the tranſgreſſion of primary virtues, it being the in- 
tention of nature, that ſecondary virtues be entirely free. On the 
other hand, ſecondary virtues are more highly rewarded than 
Nice 3 and magnanimity, heroiſm, undaunted courage, a. {till 
greater figure. One would imagine, at firſt view, that primary 
virtues, being more eſſential, ſhould: be intitled to the. firſt, place 
in Gur" eee 5 and be more amply W — 


reeht are — Puriſhancar is appropriated to, wad ard 
primary virraes'; and if theſe virtues were alſo attended with high 
"rewards, ſecondary virtues, degraded to a lower rank, would be 
deprived of that enthuſiaſtic admiration which is their chief ſup- 
port: ſelfcäntereſt would univerſally/ prevail over benevolence, 
and baniſh thoſe numberleſs favours we receive from each other 
in ſociety, which are beneficial in point of intereſt, and ee 
fo by generating affection and friend 
In our” progreſs through final cauſes we eome at laſt to repara- 
+rion, one of the principles deſtined. by Providence for redreſſing 
"wrongs committed, and for preventing the reiteration af chem. 
ä The 
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The final cauſe: of this prineiple, when the, miſchief ariſes from 
intention, is clear: for to protect individuals, in ſocięty, it is not 


ſuſßeient chat 6 ——— over and 


above, that the miſchief be repair ed.. r bas 
- Secondly,” Where the act is wrong or abijuld;abet res n 
ſtood by the author to be ſo; it is wiſely ordered that reparation 
ſhould follow which will thus appear. Conſidering thg fallihiliey 
of man, i would be too ſevere to permit advantage to he taken 
of one's error in every circumſtance. On the other hand, to make 
it a law in our nature, never to take advantage of error, would 
be giving too much indulgence to indolenee and remiſſion of 
mind: tending to make us neglect the improvement of our rational 
faculties.” Our nature is fo happily framed, as to avoid: theſe ex- 
tremes by diſtinguiſhing between gain and loſs. No man is con- 
ſeious of wrong, when he takes advantage of an error committed 
by another to fave himſelf from Joſs: if there muſt be-a loſs, 
commom fenſe ditates; chat it ought to reſt upon the perſon who 
has erred, however innocently, rather than upon the perſon who 
has not erred. Thus, in a competition among creditors about 
the eſtate of their bankrupt debtor, every one is at . liberty to a- 
vall Himſelf of every error committed by his competitor, in order 
to recbver payment. But in lucro captando, the moral ſenſe teach- 
eth à different leſſon; which is, that no man ought to lay hold 
another's error to make gain by it. Thus, an heir finding a roug 
diamond in the repoſitories of his anceſtor, gives it away, milta- 
bing it Tora common pebble t che purchaſer is in eqaſcience,and 
"eqtiry Houta to reſtore, or to pay a quſt price.. 
' Thirdly, The following eonſiderations unfold a final cauſe, no 
leſs beautiful than that laſt mentioned. Society could not ſubſiſt 
in any tolerable manner, were full ſcqpe given 30 ra ſhneſß, and 
nehnigence, and to ery⸗ alctiori that sont HIC criminal; 
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whence it is a maxim founded no leſs upon utility than upon ju- 
ſtice, That men in ſociety ought to be extremely circumſpect, as 
to every action that may poſſibly do harm. On the other hand, 
it is alſo a maxim, That as the proſperity and happineſs of man 
depend on action, activity ought to be encouraged, inſtead of be- 
ing diſcouraged by dread of conſequences. Theſe maxims, ſeem- 
ingly in oppoſition, have natural limits that prevent their en- 
croaching upon each other. There is a certain degree of attention 
and circumſpection that men generally beſtow upon affairs, pro- 
portioned to their importance: if that degree were not ſufficient 
to defend againſt a claim of reparation, individuals would be too 
much cramped in action; which would be a great diſcoarage- 
ment to activity: if a leſs degree were ſufficient, there would be 
too great ſcope for raſh or remiſs conduct; which would prove 
the bane of ſociety. Theſe limits, which evidently tend to the 
good of ſociety, are adjuſted by the moral ſenſe ; -which diQates, 
as laid down in the ſection of Reparation, that the man Who acts 
with foreſight of the probability of miſchief, or acts raſhly and 
uncautiouſly without ſuch foreſight, ought to be liable for conſe- 
quences ; but that the man who acts cautiouſly, without foreſce- 
ing or ſuſpecting any miſchief, ought not to FRE Sos for m 
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quences. 
In the ſame ſection it is laid down, that che mba ſenſe Wikies 
from every man, not his own degree of vigilance and attention, 
which may be very ſmall, but that which belongs to the com- 
mon nature of the ſpecies. The final cauſe of that regulation v win 
appear upon conſidering, that were reparation to depend upon per- 
ſonal circumſtances, there would be a neceſſity of enquiring into 
the characters of men, their education, their manner of living, 
and the extent of their underſtanding; which would render jud- 
ges ne herpes ch" e e But by aſſuming 
13 27pol ebe 10k Ht £162 4 2111 7 the 
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the common nature of the ſpecies as à ſtandard, by which every 


man in conſcience judges of his own actions, 1 about re- 
mem Wann br 2687 | 
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Aving, in the foregoing ſections, aſcertained the reality of a 
moral ſenſe, with its ſeatiments of 2 and diſap- 
probatiop, ,praiſe and blame; the purpoſe of the preſens ſection 
is,.to.ſhew, that theſe. ſentiments are conſiſtent with the laws that 
govern the actions of man as a rational being. In order to which, 
it 18 firſt neceſſary to explain theſe laws; for there as been much 
controverſy. about hem, eſpecially among diyines of the Armi- 
nian and Calviniſt ſects. _ 
Human actions, as laid down in the firſt ſection, are of | 
kinds : one, where we act by inſtinct, without any view to 2 
quences; 35 one, where we act by will i in order to produce ſome ef- 1 
fect; and one, where, we 2 A 5 & againſt, will.” With reſpect t to the fir | 
the 1155 "as | Rr N auf I or choice; and 1 1 "4 
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A ſtonechattzer makes its neſt on the | ground. or near it; and the young, 244 


ſoon as they can ſhift for themſelves, leave the neſt inſtinctively. An egg of that 
bird 
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tions done with a view to an end, are in 4 very different condi- 
tion : in theſe, deliberation, choice, will, enter: the intention 
to accompliſh the end goes firſt; the will to act in order to ac- 
compliſh the end is next; and the external act follows of courſe. 
It is the will then that governs every action done as means to an 
end; and it is deſire to accompliſh the end that puts the will in 
motion; defire in this view being commonly termed the motive to 
act. Thus, hearing that my friend 4s in the hands of robbers, I 
burn with deſire to free him: deſire influences my will to arm my 
ſervants, and to fly to his relief. Actions N e walk one 
in afterward. 10 f 
But What is it that raiſes deſire? The anſwer is at hand! it is 
the proſpect of attaining ſome agreeable end, or of avoiding one 
that is difagreeable. And if it be again enquired, What makes 
an object agreeable or diſagreeable, the anſwer is equally ready, 
that our nature makes it ſo; and more we cannot fay! Certain 
vilible objects are agreeable, certain ſounds, and certain ſmeſis: 
other objects of theſe ſenſes are diſagreeable. But chere we muſt 
ſtop; for we are far from being fo intimately acquainted” with 
our own nature as to aſſign the cauſes. Theſe hints are ſufficient 
for wy n . if one be curious 15 know e a 
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e fwallow's neft, fixed to the roof of à church. The fwallow fed 
all the young equally without diſtinction. The young ſtonechatter left the neſt at 
dhe nk eren fly z and falling to the g ung. it was taken up dead 
Here i is inſtinct in ty, exerting itſelf blindly without regard to Variation of Fir: 
cumſtances. The ſa me is obſervable in our, dunghill-fow!, TR: y feed on worms, 
corn, and other ſceds dropt on the ground. In order ane tllelr food, na- 
ture has provided them wich an inſtinct to ſcrape with ale foot i and the inſtinct is 
ſo regularly excrciſęd, ihat they: ſcrape even when they are ſet upon bee of 
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theory of deſire, and of agreeableneſs ee eee, 
found in Elements of Criticiſm e, noircodilob 35 f | 
With reſpect to inſtinctive actions, n perſon, 1 prefur 
thinks that there is any freedom, more than 3 in acts done againſt 
will: an infant applies to the nipple, and. a. bird, builds, its. neſt, 
no leſs neceſlarily than a.ſtone falls to the ground, . With reſpect 
to voluntary, actions, ſuch. as are done with a vie t0 an end, che 
neceſſity is the ſame, tho Jeſs apparent at frſt yiew; Ther exter- 
nal action is determined by the will: the will is determined by 
deſire: and deſire by what is agreeable or diſagreeable. Here is a 
chain of cauſes and effects, not one link of which is arbitrary, or 
under command of the agent: he cannot will but according to 
has deſire: he cannot deſire but according to What is agreeable 
or diſa greeable in the objects perceived; nor do theſe qualities 
dapend on his inclination or fancy; he has no power to make 
a beantiful woman. ugly, nor to make a rotten carcaſe ſyeęt. 
Many good men apprehending danger to morality from holding 
ee be neceſſary, endeavour to break the chain of cau- 
ks and effects above mentioned, maintaining, That whatever 
5. influence. deſire or motives may have, it lis the agent himſolf 
ho is the cauſe of every action; that deſire may adyiſe, but 
cannot command; and therefore that a man is ſtill free to act 
ian contradiction to deſire and to the ſtrongeſt motives,” That 
a being may exiſt, hich in every caſe acts blindly and arbitrari- 
ly; without having any end in view, I can make a ffuft to con- 
ceive : bur it is difficult für me even to imagine a chinking ard 
rational being, that has Affectiens and 'paſhoris, that has a deſire- 
al end in view, that can eafily accompliſh, this end; and 3 yet, 


after all, can fly olf, or remain at reſt, without any cauſe, reaſon, 


or motive, to vit If fach a whimſieal being can poſſibiy er- 
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iſt, I am certain that man is not ſuch a being. There is perhaps 
not a perſon above the condition of a changeling, but can ſay 
why he did ſo and ſo, what moved him, what he intended. Nor 
is a fingle fact ſtated to make us believe, that ever a man acted a- 
gainſt his own will or deſire, who was not compelled by external 
violence. On the contrary, conſtant and univerſal experience 
proves, that human actions are governed by certain inflexible 


laws; and that a man cannot exert his ſelf-motive power, but 3 in 


purſuance of ſome deſire or motive. 

Had a motive always the ſame influence, actions born 
from it would appear no leſs neceſſary than the actions of mat- 
ter. The various degrees of influence that motives have on dif- 
ferent men at the ſame time, and on the ſame man at, different 
times, occaſion a doubt by ſuggeſting a notion of chance. Some 
miotives however have ſuch influence; as to leave no doubt: a ti- 
mid female has a phyſical power to throw herſelf into the mouth 
of a lion, roaring for food; but ſhe is with-held by terror no leſs 
effectually than by cords : if ſhe ſhould ruſh upon the lion, would 
not every one conclude that ſhe was frantic? A man, | tho' in a 


deep ſleep, retains a phyſical power to act, but he cannot exert it, 


A man, tho deſperately in love, retains a phyſical power to refuſe 
the hand of his miſtreſs ; but he cannot exert that power in con- 
tradiction to his own ardent deſire, more than if he were faſt a- 
ſleep. Now if a ſtrong motive have a neceſſary influence, there 
is no reaſon for doubting, but that a weak motive muſt alſo ha ve 
its influence, the ſame in kind, tho' not in degree. Some actions 
indeed are ſtrangely irregular ; but let the wildeſt action be ſcru- 
tiniz d, there will always be diſcovered ſome motive or deſire, 
which, however whimſical or capricious, was what influenced the 
perſon to act. Of two contending motives is it not natural to ex- 
pect, that the ſtronger will prevail, however little its exceſs may 
be ? If there be any doubt, it muſt be from a ſuppoſition that a 
a | weak 


Wits, AG tbe EE 


weak motive can he reſiſted arbitrarily. Where then are we to te 
the boundary between a weak and a ſtrong. motive? If a weak 
motive can be "reliſted. hy not one a little ſtronger „and 3 not 
the ſtrongeſt? In Elements of Criticiſm (a) the * will and 
many examples of contrary motives weighing againſt each other, 
Let him ponder theſe with the ſtricteſt attention: his concluſion 
_ that between two motives, however nearly, balanced, a 

n has not an arbit itrary choice, but muſt yield to the flronger. 
2 mind indeed fluctuates for ſome time, and feels itſelf an a 


meaſure looſe : ; at, laſt, however, it 18 determined by che 5 


ay vibrations. i M ES. 
Such then are the laws chat govern our voluntary actions. A 
man is abſolutely free to act according to his own will; greater 
freedom than which is not conceivable, Ar, the ſame time, as 
man is made accountable for. his conduct, to his Make r, to his 
fellow / creatures, and to himſelf, he is not left to act \arbicrarily.; 
for at that rate he would be altogether unaccountable : his will is 
regulated by defire ; and deſire by what pleaſes or diſpleaſes him, 
Where | we are ſubjected to the will of another, would it be 185 
wiſh, chat his will ſhould be under no regulation And where 
we are guided by our own will, would it be reaſonable to with, 
that it ſhould be under no regulation, but be exerted without rea- 
i ſon, without any motive, and contrary to common ſenſe? Thus, 
with regard to human, conduct, there ; is a chain of, laws eſtabliſh- 
ed by nature, not one link of which, is, kh arbitrary... By chat 
wiſe ſyſtem, man is rendered aceountable: by it, he is. made a fit 
ſubject for divine and human government: by i it, perſons of ſaga- 
| oy foreſee the conduct of others; and hy it, the preſcience of che 
Ray with reſpect to human by fly ee Hoy 
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The abſurd figure men would make if they could act contrary to 
motives, ſhould be ſufficient, one may think, to open our eyes with- 
out an argument. What a deſpicable figure does a perſon make, up- 
on whom the ſame motive has great influence at one time, and 
very little at another? He is a bad member of ſociety, and can- 
not be rely'd on as a friend or as an aſlociate. But how highly 
rational is this ſuppoſed perſon, compared with one who can act 
in contradiction to every motive? The former may be termed 
whimſical or capricious: the latter is worſe; he is abſolutely un- 
accountable, and cannot be the ſubject of government, more than 

a lump of matter unconſcious of its own motion. 

Let the faculty of acting be compared with that of en - 
the compariſon, will tend to ſoften our reluctance to the neceſſary 
influence of motives, A man ſometimes blunders in reaſoning ; but 
he is tied by his nature, to form concluſions upon what appears 
to him true at the time. If he could arbitrarily form a different 
concluſion, what an abſurd reaſoner would he be! Would a man 
be leſs abſurd, if he had a power of acting againſt motives, and 
contrary. to what he thinks right or eligible? To act in that 
manner, is inconſiſtent with any notion we can form of a ſenſible 
being. Nor do we ſuppoſe that man is ſuch a being: in account- 
ing for any action, however whimſical, we always aſcribe it to 
ſome motive, never once dreaming that there was no motive. 

And after all, where would be the advantage of ſuch an arbi- 
trary power? Can a rational man wiſh ſeriouſly to have ſuch a 
power? or can he ſeriouſly think, that God would make man ſo 
whimſical a being? To endue man with a degree of ſelf- com- 
mand ſufficient to reſiſt every vigous motive, without any power 
to reſiſt thoſe that are virtuous, would indeed be a gift of value; 
but too great for man, becauſe it would exalt him to be an an- 
gel. But ſuch ſelf- command as to reſiſt both equally, which is 
the preſent ſuppoſition, would unqualify us for being governed 
either 
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either by God or by man. Better far to be led as rational creatures 
by the — of bee however erroneous our enn 80 
ſometimes be. : Ih 

Conſidering chat man is the ht EO i being formied to 
. his Maker, and to worſhip him, will it not ſound harſhly, 
while all other animals are ſubjected to divine government, and 
unerringly fulfil their deſtination, that man alone ſhould be 
withdrawn from divine government, and be ſo framed, that nei- 
ther his Maker, nor he himſelf, can foreſee what he will do the 
next moment? The power of reſiſting the ſtrongeſt motives, whe- 
ther of aer or of nn would render * nen of 
the Deity. 4 | 

This reaſoning is too diffuſe : may it not be eat na 
fingle view? it will make the deeper impreſſion. There may be 
conceived different ſyſtems for governing man as a thinking and 
rational being. One is, That virtuous motives ſhould always pre- 
vail over every other motive. This, in appearance, would be the 
moſt perfect government. But man is not ſo conſtituted; and 
there is reaſon to doubt, whether ſuch perfection would in his 
preſent ſtate correſpond to the other branches of his nature (a). 
Another fyſtem is, That virtuous motives ſometimes prevail, ſome- 
times vitious; and that we are always determined by the prevail- 


ing motive. This is the true ſyſtem of nature; and hence great 


variety of character and of conduct among men. A third ſyſtem 
3s; That moti ves have influence ; but that one can act in contra- 
diction to every motive. This is the ſyſtem I have been combat- 
ing. Obſerve only what it reſolves into. Ho is an action to be 
accounted for that is done in contradiction to every motive? It 
wanders Rum the region ng common ſenſe into that of mere 
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chance. If ſuch were the nature of man, no one could rely on an- 
other: a promiſe or an oath would be a rope of ſand: the utmoſt 
cordiality between my friend and me, would be no ſecurity againſt 
his ſtabbing me with the firſt weapon that comes in his way. 
Would any man wiſh to have been formed according to ſuch a 
ſyſtem? He would probably wiſh to have been formed according 
to the {yſtem firſt mentioned: but that is deny'd him, virtuous 
motives ſometimes prevailing, ſometimes vicious; and from the 
wiſdom of Providence we have reaſon to beheve, that this law is 
of all the beſt fitted for man in his preſent ſtate. 

Jo conclude this branch of the ſubject: In none of the works of 
Providence, fo far as we can penetrate, is there diſplay'd a deeper 
reach of art and wiſdom, than in the laws of action pecuhar to 
man as a thinking and rational being. Were he left looſe, to act 
in contradiction to motives, there would be no place for prudence, 
torefight, nor for adjuſting means to an end : it could not be fore- 
ſeen by others what a man will do the next hour; nay it could 
not be foreſeen, even by himſelf, Man would not be capable of 
rewards and puniſhments : he would not be fitted, either for di- 
vine or for human government : he would be a creature that has 
no reſemblance to the human race, But man 1s not left looſe ; for 
tho' he is at liberty to act according to his own will, yet his will 
is regulated by deſire, and deſire by what pleafes and diſpleaſes. 
This conneQtion preſerves uniformity of conduct, and confines 
human actions within the great chain of cauſes and effects. By 
this admirable ſyſtem, liberty and neceſſity, ſeemingly incompa- 
tible, are made perfectly concordant, fitting us for ſociety, and 
for government both human and divine. 

Having explained the laws that govern human actions, we proceed 
to what is chiefly intended in the preſent ſection, which is, to ex- 
amine, how far the moral ſentiments handled in the foregoing 
ſections are conſiſtent with theſe laws. Let it be kept in view, 

that 
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that our moral ſentiments and feelings are founded entirely upon 
the moral ſenſe; which unfolds to us a right and a wrong in ae- 


tions. From the ſame ſenſe are derived the ſentiments. of appro- 


bation and praiſe, when a man does right, and of diſapproba- 
tion and blame when he does wrong. Were we deſtitute af the 

moral ſenſe, right and wrong, praiſe and blame, would be as n 
underſtood as colours are by one born blind. 
The formidable argument that is urged, to prove * our mo- 
ral ſentiments are inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſed neceſſary in- 
fluence of motives, is what follows. If motives have a neceſ- 
fſary influence on our actions, there can be no good reaſon, to 
« praiſe. a man for doing right, nor to blame him for doing 
* wrong, What foundation can there be, either for praiſe ar 
© blame, when it was not in a man's power to have acted other- 
„ wiſe, A man commits murder inſtigated by a ſudden fit. of 
revenge: Why ſhould he be puniſhed, if he acted neceſſarily, 
and could not reſiſt the violence of the paſſion? Here it is 
fuppoſed, that a power of reſiſtance is eſſential to praiſe and 
blame. But upon examination it will be found, that this ſup- 
poſition has not any ſupport in the moral ſenſe, nor in reaſon, 
nor in the common ſenſe. of mankind. 

With reſpect to the firſt, the moral ſenſe, as we have ſeen _ 
places INNOCENCE and guilt, and SPI Mor and Ws, 
- ® In an intricate ſubject like the preſent, great care ſhould be taken 000 
ambiguities: The term praiſe has two different ſiguifjeations: in one ſenſe it is 
oppoſed to blame ; in another, to di iſpraiſe. In the former ſenſe i it expreſſes a mo- 


ral ſentiment: in the latter, it expreſſes only the approving any object that pleaſes 
me. I praiſe one man for his candour, and blame another for being a double- 


dealer. Theſe, both of them, imply will and intention, ' I praiſe a man for being 
acute ; but for being dull, I only diſpraiſe him. I praiſe a woman for beauty 
but blame not any for uglineſs, I only diſpraiſe them. . 1 Waun 
imply will or intention. oh] £246) 
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entirely upon will and intention. The connection between the 
motive and the action, ſo far from diminiſhing, enhances the 
praiſe or blame. The greater influence a virtuous motive has, the 
greater 1s the virtue of the agent, and the more warm our praiſe. 
On the other hand, the greater influence a vitious motive has, the 
greater 1s the vice of the agent, and the more violently do we 
blame him. As this is the cardinal point, 1 wiſh to have it con- 
ſidered in a general view. It is eſſential both to human and di- 
vine government, that the influence of motives ſhould be neceſ- 
ſary. It is equally eſſential, that that neceſſary influence ſhould 
not have the effect to leſſen guilt in the eſtimation of men. To 
fulfil both ends, guilt is placed by the moral ſenſe entirely upon 
will and intention : a man accordingly blames himſelf for doing 
miſchief willingly and intentionally, without once conſidering 
whether he acted neceſſarily or not. And his ſentiments are ad- 


opted by all the world: they pronounce the ſame ſentence of con- 


demnation that he himſelf does. A man put to the torture, yields 
to the pain, and with bitter reluctance reveals the ſecrets of his 
party: another does the ſame, yielding to a tempting bribe. The 
latter only is blamed as guilty of a crime; and yet the bribe per- 
haps operated as ſtrongly on the latter, as torture did on the for- 
mer. But the one was compelled againſt his will to reveal the ſecrets 
of his party; and therefore is innocent: the other acted willingly, 
in order to procure a great ſum of money; and therefore is 
guilty, | | SIG] 
With reſpec to reaſon, I obſerve, that the argument T am com- 
bating is an appeal to a wrong tribunal :. the moral ſenſe is the 
only judge in this controverſy, not the faculty of reaſon. At the 
ſame time, | ſhould have no fear of a ſentence againſt me, were 
reaſon to be the judge. For would not reaſon dictate, that the leſs 
a man wavers about his duty; or, in other words, the leſs influ- 
ence 
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ence vitious motives have, the more praiſe-worthy he is; and the 
more blameable, the leſs influence virtuous motives have. 
Nor are we led by common ſenſe to differ from reaſon and the 
moral ſenſe. A man commits murder, overcome by a ſudden fit 
of revenge which he could not reſiſt; will not one be led to reflect, 
even at firſt view, that. the man did not wiſh to reſiſt ? on the 
contrary, that he would have committed the murder, tho he had 
not been under any neceſſity ? A perſon of plain underitanding 
will lay, What ſignifies it whether the criminal could reſiſt or not, 
when he committed the murder wittingly and willingly ? A man 
gives poiſon privately out of revenge. Does any one doubt of his 
guilt, when he never once repented ; tho' after adminiſtering the 
poiſon it no longer was in his power to draw bacx? A man may 
be guilty and blame-worthy, even where there is external com- 
pullion that he cannot reſiſt. With ſword in hand I run to at- 
tack an enemy: my foot ſlipping, I fall headlong upon him, and 
by that accident the ſword is pufh'd into his body. The external 
act was not the effect of Will, but of accident: but my inten- 
tion was to commit murder, and I am guilty. All men ac- 
knowledge, that the Deity is neceſſarily good. Does that cir- 
cumſtance detract from his praiſe in common apprehenſion? On 
the contrary, he merits from us the eee praiſe on that your 
ac : 
It is commonly Grd, that there can be no virtue ala there is 
no ſtruggle. Virtue, it is true, is beſt known from a ſtruggle: a | 
man who has never met with a temptation, can be little confident 
of his virtue. But the obſervation taken in a ftrit ſenſe, is un- 
doubtedly erroneous. A man, tempted to betray his traſt, wa- 
vers; but, after much doubting, refuſes-at laſt the bribe; Ano- 
ther heſitates not a moment, but | rejects. the bribe with diſdain : 
duty is obſtinate, and will not ſuffer him even to deliberate. Is 
— a_ 
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there no virtue in the latter ? * ee, e More than in the for- 
mer. 9:13 no ol ab ut 30d gion; 
Upon the whole, it appears that praiſe and blame reſt uleimate- 
ly upon the diſpoſition or frame of mind. Nor is it obvious, that 
x power to act againſt motives, could vary in any degree theſe mo- 
ral ſentiments. When a man commits a crime, let it be fappo- 
16d, that he could have reſiſted the prevailing motive. Why then 
did he not reſiſt, inſtead of bringing upon liimſelf ſhame and mi- 
ſery? The anſwer muſt be, for no other can be given, that 
his diſpoſition is vitious, and that he is a deteſtable creature. 
Further, it is not 4 little difficult to conceive, how a man an re- 
ft a prevailing motive, without having any thing in his mind 
that ſhould engage him to reſiſt it. Bur letting that paſs, I make 
the following ſuppoſition. A man is tempted by avarice to ac- 
cept a bribe : if he reſiſt upon the: principle of duty, he is led by 
the prevailing motive: if he reſiſt without having any reaſon or 
motive for reſiſting, I cannot diſcover any merit in fach refiſt- 
ance: it ſeems to reſolve into a matter of chance or accident, 
whether he reſiſt or do not reſiſt. Where can the merit lie of re- 
ſiſting a vitious motive, when reſiſtance happens by mere chance? 
and where the demerit of reſiſting a virtuous motive, when it is 
owing to the fame chance? If a man, actuated by no principle, 
my or bad, and having no end or purpoſe in view, ſhould kill 
his neighbour, I fee not that he would be more * — _ 
if he had acted in his ſleep, or were mad. | 1 
Human puniſhments are perfectly conſiſtent with MY _—_— 
influence of motives, without ſuppoſing a power to withſtand 
them. If it be urged, That a man ought not to be puniſhed for 
committing a crime when he could not reſiſt; the anſwer is, That 
as he committed the crime intentionally, and with his eyes open, 
he is guilty in his own opinion, and in the opinion of alf men; 


and he juſtly ſuffers main to prevent him or others or 
doing 
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doing the like in time to come. The dread of puniſhment is a 
weight in the ſcale on the ſide of virtue, to counterbalance vicious 
motives. 1 / 
Ihe final cauſe of pes meta. by of our nature is marr If 
the neceſſary influence of motives had the effect either to leſſen 
the merit of a, yirtuous action, or the demerit of a crime, morali- 
ty would be totally unhinged. The moſt virtuous action would 
of all be the leaſt worthy. of praiſe; and the moſt vicious be of all 
the leaſt worthy of blame. Nor would the evil ſtop there: inſtead 
of curbing inordinate paſſions, we ſhould be encouraged to in- 
dulge them, as an excellent excuſe for doing wrong. Thus, the 
moxal ſentiments of approbation and diſapprobation, of praiſe 
and blame, are found perfectly conſiſtent with the laws above 
mentioned that govern human actions, without . recourſe 
to an imaginary, power of acting againſt motive. 
10 The only plauſible objection I have met with ne fore 
going theory, is the remorſe a man feels for a erime he ſuddenly 
commits, and as ſuddenly. repents of. During a fit of bitter re- 
morſe for having ſlain my favourite ſervant in a violent paſſion, 
without juſt, provocation, I accuſe myſelf for having given way to 
paſſion ; and acknowledge that I could and ought to have re- 
ſtrained it. Here we find remorſe founded on a ſyſtem directly 
oppoſite to that above laid down; a ſyſtem that -acknowledpes no 
neceſſary connection between an action and the motive that pro- 
duced it; but, on the contrary, ſuppoſes that it is in a man's 
power to reſiſt his paſſion, and that he ought to reſiſt it. What 
hall be ſaid upon this point? Can a man be à neceſſary agent, 
when he is conſcious of the contrary, and is ſenfible that he 
can act in contradiction to motives? This objection is ſtrong 
in appearance; and would be invineible, were we. not happily 
relieved of it 5 a doctrine laid down in r of Criti- 
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ciſm (a) concerning the irregular influence of paſſion on our opi- 
nions and ſentiments. Upon examination, it will be found, that 
the: preſent caſe may be added to the many examples there given 
of this irregular influence. In a peeviſh fit, I take exception at 
tome ſlight word or geſture of my friend, which I interpret as if 
he doubted of my veracity. I am inſtantly in a flame: in vain 
he proteſts that he had no meaning, for impatience will not ſuffer 
me to liſten. I bid him draw, which he does with reluctance; 
and before he is well prepared, I give him a mortal wound. Bit- 
ter temorſe and anguiſh ſucceed inſtantly to rage. What have 
4% done ? why did I not abſtain? I was not mad, and yet I have 
„ murdered my innocent friend: there is the hand that did the 
« horrid ' deed ; why did not I rather turn it againſt my own 
heart?“ Here every impreſſion of neceſlity vaniſhes : my mind 
tells me that I was abſolutely free, and that I ought to have 
ſmothered my paſſion. I put an oppoſite caſe. ' A brutal fellow 
treats me with great indignity, and proceeds even to a blow. My 
paſſion riſes beyond the poſſibility of reſtraint : I can ſcarce for- 
bear ſo long as to bid him draw; and that moment I ſtab him to 
the heart. I am ſorry for having been engaged with a-ruffian, 
but have no contrition nor remorſe. In this caſe, my ſentiments 
are very different from what they are in the other. I never once 
dream that I could have reſiſted the impulſe of paſſion: on the 
contrary, my thoughts and words are, That fleſh and blood 
could not bear the affront; and that I muſt have been branded 
for a coward, had 1 not done what I did.“ In reality, both the 
actions were equally zeceſſary. Whence then opinions and fenti- 
ments ſo oppoſite to each other? The irregular influence of paſſion 
on our opinions and ſentiments, will ſolve the queſtion. All vio- 


lent paſſions are prone to their own gratification, | A man affected 
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with deep remorſe abhors himſelf, and is odious in his own eyes; 
and it gratifies the paſſion, to indulge the thought that his guilt 
is beyond the · poſſibility of excuſe. | In the firſt caſe accordingly; 
remorſe forces upon me a conviction that I might have reſtrained 
my paſſion, and ought to have reſtrained it. I will not give way 
to any excuſe; becauſe in a. fit of remorſe it gives me pain to be 
excuſed. In the other caſe, there being no remorſe, there is no 
diſguiſe ; and things appear in their true light. To illuſtrate this 
reaſoning, I obſerve, that paſſion warps my judgement of the ac- 
tions of others, as well as of my own. Many examples are given 
in the chapter above quoted: join to theſe: the following. My ſer- 
vant aiming at a partridge, happens to ſhoot a favourite ſpaniel 
croſſing the way unſeen. Inflamed with anger, I ſtorm at his 
raſhneſs, pronounce him guilty, and will liſten to no excuſe. 
When my paſſion is ſpent, I become ſenſible that it was merely 
accidental, and that the man is abſolutely innocent. The nurſe 
overlays my only child, the long- expected heir to a great eſtate, 
It is with difficulty that I refrain from putting her to death: The 
* wretch has murdered my infant, and deſerves to be torn to 
pieces“ When my paſſion ſubſides, I fee the matter in al very 
chifferent light. The poor woman is inconſolable, and, can ſcarce 
believe that ſhe is innocent; ſhe bitterly reproaches herſelf for 
want of care and concern. But, upon cool reflection, both ſhe 
and I are ſenſible, that no perſon in ſound ſleep, has any ſelf-com- 
mand and that we. cannot be anſwerable for any action of, which 
we are not conſcious. Thus, upon the Whole, we find, that any 
ip we may occaſionally have of being able to act in con- 
tradiction to motives, is che 2 of paſſion, not of ſound judge- 
ment. 1010101 } Ine bug en Iq JO A 
Ihe reader. will. 2 is this fiomis-gopied damn Bays 
on Morality and Natural Religion. The ground-work is the ſame: 
bers alterations are only in the ſuperſtructure; and the ſuhject is 
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abridged in order to adapt it to ĩts preſent place. Part of the a- 


bridgement was publiſhed in the ſecond edition of the Principles 
of Equity. But as law- books have little currency, the publiſh- 
ing the whole in one eſſay, will not, 1 hope, be thought impro- 
per. 0 14 ; rt 5 * 
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Upon CHANCE and CONTINGENCY. 


Hold it to be an intuitive propoſition, That the Deity is the 
primary cauſe of all things; that with conſummate; wiſdom 
he formed the great plan of government, which he carries on by 
laws ſuited to the different natures of animate and inanimate be- 
ings ; and that theſe laws, produce a regular chain of cauſes and 
effects in the moral as well as the material world, admitting no e- 
vents but what are comprehended in the original plan (a). Hence 
it clearly follows, that chance is excluded out of this world, that 
nothing can happen by accident, and that no event is arbitrary or 
contingent. This is the doctrine of the eſſay quoted; and, in my 
apprehenſion, well founded. But I cannot ſubſcribe to what fol- 
lows, viz. © That we have an impreſſion of chance and contin- 
* gency, which conſequently muſt be deluſive.“ I would not 
"willingly admit any delufion in the nature of man, | where it is not 
made evident beyond contradiction ; and I now. ſee clearly, that 


1 1 


(e) See Eſſays on Morality and Natural Religion, part 1. eſſay "= 
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the impreſſion we have of chance and contingency; | is not c delalve, 
but perfectly conſiſtent with the eſtabliſhed plan. 
Ihe explanation of chance and contingency in the ſaid clay, 
ſhall be given in the anthor's'own/ words, as a proper text to rea- 
ſon upon. * In our ordinary train of thinking, it is certain 
that all events appear not to us as neceſſary. A multitude of 
events ſeem to be under our power to cauſe or to prevent; and 
ve readily make a diſtinction betwixt events that are neceſſary, 
ei. e. that muſt be; and events that are conbingent, i. e. that may 
ebe, or may not be. This diſtinction is void of truth: for all 
things that fall out either in the material or moral world, are, 
« as we have ſeen, alike neceſſary, and alike the refult of fixed 
% laws. Yet, whatever conviction a philoſopher may have of 
this, the diſtinction betwixt things neceſſary and things con- 
«© tingent, poſſeſſes his common train of thought, as much as it 
poſſeſſes the moſt illiterate. We act univerſally upon that diſ- 
«© tinction: ny it is in truth the cauſe of all the labour, care, 
% and induſtry, of mankind, I illuſtrate this doctrine by an ex- 
«© ample. Conſtant experience hath taught us, that death is a ne- 
© ceſſary event. The human frame is not made to laſt for ever 
„in its preſent condition; and no man thinks of more than a 
temporary exiſtence upon this globe. But the particular time 
« 6f our death appears a contingent event. However certain it 
„be, that the time and manner of the death of each individual 
«3s determined by a train of preceding cauſes, and is 1 lefs 
* n thin the hour of the ſun's riſing or ſetting; yet no perſon 
is affected by this doctrine. In the care of prolonging Hife, we 
are directed by the ſuppoſed contingency of the time of death, 
which; to a certain term of years, we conſider as depending in 
a great meaſure on ourſelves, by caution againſt accidents, 
„% due uſe of food, exerciſe, &c. Theſe, means axe proſecuted 
<« with the ſame diligence as if there were in fact no neceſſary 
2 train 
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train of cauſes to fix the period of life. In ſhort, vhoever at- 
*© tends to his on practical ideas, whoever reflects upon the 
% meaning of the following words which occur in all languages, 
of things poſſible, contingent, that are in our power to cauſe or pre- 
* went ; whoever, 1 ſay, reflects upon theſe words, will cleanly 
© ſee, that they ſuggeſt certain perceptions or notions repugnant 
to the doctrine above eſtabliſhed of univerſal neceſſity.“ 

In order to thow that there is no repugnance, 1 . de- 
fining chance and contingency. The former is applied to events 
that have happened; the latter to future events. When we ſay a 
thing has happened by chance, we do not mean that chance was 
the cauſe; for no perſon ever thought that chance is a thing that 
can act, and by acting produce events: we only mean, that we 
are ignorant of the cauſe, and that, for ought we fee, it might 
have happened or not happened, or have happened differently. 
Aiming at a bird, I ſhoot by chance a favourite ſpaniel: the mean- 
ing is not, that chance killed the dog, but that as to me the dog's 
death was accidental. With reſpect to contingency, future events 
that are variable, and the cauſe unknown, are ſaid to be contin- 
gent; changes of the weather, for example, whether it will be 
froſt or thaw to-morrow, whether fair or foul. In a word, 
chance and contingency applied to events, mean not that ſuch e- 
vents happen without . ole, but only Gar we are & of 
the cauſe. 1 

It appears to me clear, that there is no wen thing in human na- 
ture as a ſenſe of contingency; or, in other words, a ſenſe that a- 
ny thing happens without a cauſe: ſuch a ſenſe would be groſsly 
deluſive. True it is indeed, that our ſenſe of a cauſe is but clou- 
dy and indiſtinct with reſpect to certain events. Events that hap- 
pen regularly, ſuch as ſummer and winter, riſing and ſetting of 
the ſun, give us a diſtinct impreſſion of a cauſe. he impreſ- 
fon is leſs diſtinct with reſpect to events leſs regular, ſuch as al- 
terations 
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terations of the weather; and extremely indiſtinct with reſpe& to 
events that ſeldom happen, and that happen without any known 
cauſe. But with reſpect to no event whatever does our ſenſe of 
a cauſe vaniſh altogether, and give place to a poſitive ſenſe of 
contingency, that is, a ſenſe of . IG without a 
cauſe. 

Chance and contingency thus explained, ſuggeſt not any per- 
ception or notion repugnant to the doctrime of univerfal neceſlity ; 
for my 1gnorance of a cauſe, does not, even in my own apprehen- 
fion, exclude a cauſe, Deſcending to particulars, I take the ex- 
ample mentioned in the text, viz. the uncertainty of the time of 
my death. Knowing that my life depends in ſome meaſure on 
myſelf, I uſe, all means to preſerve. it, by proper food, exerciſe, 
and care to prevent accidents, Nor is there any deluſion here. I 
am moved to uſe theſe means by the deſire I have to live: theſe 
means accordingly | prove effectual to carry on my preſent exiſt· 
ence to the appointed period ; and in that view are ſo many links 
in the great chain of cauſes and effects. A burning coal falling 
from the grate upon the floor, wakes me from a ſound fleep, I 
ſtart; up to extinguiſh the fire, The motive is irreſiſtible: nor have 
I reaſon, to, reſiſt, were it in my power; for I conſider the extinc- 
tion of the fire by my hand to be one of the means abe By 
Providence for prolonging my life to its deſtined period. 

Were there a chain of cauſes and effects eſtabliſhed als 4 in 
dependent on me, and were my life in no meaſure under my on 
power, it) would indeed be fruitleſs, for me ta act; and the abſur- 
dity of knowingly acting in vain, would be a Prevailing motive 
for remaining at reſt. Upon that ſuppoſition; the agnavia ratio 
of Chryſippus might take place; cui ſi pareamut, nihil amnina aga- 

mut in vita t. But I act neceſſarily, when influenced by! motives ; 


. The indolent Yah 1 \ whith wy ve were to follow, | we ſhould, do nothing 
in life,? A. } | b, J [171 "7 2190 
and 
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and L have no reaſon to forbear, conſidering that my actions, by 
producing their * — 2 — on the uni- 
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Aving unfolded the principles of morality, the next ſtep 
H is, to trace out its gradual progreſs, from its infancy a- 
mong Layages, to its maturity among poliſtied nations. The 


5 of opinions concerning the foundation o of f morality y, 1 falls not 
28 f ee 151091 514 bei jan ugg, 
with in my plan; 3 and I am glad to be relieve racle 
"that 1s executed i in perfection by more able hands (a): 
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— but by addition of matter to thoſe 5 
The. ſame holds x with reſpect to internal members NEL t 
| es rope 


example, inflinds, powers and faculties, princi and propen- 
ſities: theſe are coeyal with the individual, and are grac vally un- 
N folded, ſome early, ſome late. The external ſenſes, being neceſ- 
2 ſary for ſelt-preſervation, ſoon arrive. a at een Somme internal 
f ſenſes, of « order for inſtance, of propriety ignity, ing © no 
uſe during "infancy, are not only flow in 178 Prgzreſs SOM 
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tioned: it is frequently diſcovered; even in childhood. It is how- 
ever ſlow of growth, and ſeldom arrives at mn 
culture and experience. 1 
The moral ſenſe not only ri ond gradually with the 1 inter- 
nal ſenſes mentioned, but from them acquires force and additional 
authority: a ſavage makes no difficulty to kill an enemy in cold 
blood: bloody ſcenes are N to him, and his moral ſenſe is 
not ſufficiently vigorous to give him compunction. The action 
appears in a different light to a perſon who has more delicacy of 
feeling; and accordingly the moral ſenſe has much more autho- 
rity over thoſe who have received a refined AI than over 


. avages. , | 1 1 
It is pleaſant 8 to trace the ae of e in mem a 


poliſhed nation. Objects of external ſenſe make the firſt 1 impre ons; 
and from them are derived a ſtock of fimple ideas. Affection, ac- 
companying ideas, is firſt directed to particular objbets, ſuch as 
my brother, my wife, my friend. The mind, bee degrees ree 
takes in complex objects, ſuch as my country, my religion, . 
government under which 1 live; and theſe alſo become objects of 
affection. Our connections multiply, and the moral ſenſe gain- 
ing ſtrength as the mind opens, regulates our duty to each of 
chem. Objects of hatred multiply, as well as objects of affecllon, 
and give full ſcope to diſſocial paſſions, the moſt formidable an- 
 tagoniſts that morality has to encounter. But nature hath' pro- 
| vided a remedy : the perſon who indulges malice . or revenge, is 

| commonly the greateſt 1 ſufferer by the indulgence men ecome 
"wiſe by. experience, and have more peace and RE on in fo- 
ſtering kindly affection: ſtormy paſſions are ſubdued,” or brought 
oy rigid diſcipline ; and benevolence triumphs over ſelfiſhneſs. 
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| opinions : we affect to give preference to others; wo readily 


in with whatever ſweetens ſocial intercourſe : we carefully fer 
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cauſes of diſcord ; and overlooking, trifling offences, we are ſatiſ- 
fied with moderate reparation, even for groſs injuries. 
A nation from its original ſavage ſtate, grows to maturity, like 
the individuals above deſcribed, and the progreſs of morality is the 
ſame in both. The ſavage ſtate is the infancy of a nation, during 
which the moral ſenſe is feeble, yielding to cuſtom, to imitation, 
to. paſſion. But a nation, like a member of a polithed; ſociety, 
ripens gradually, and acquires a taſte in the fine arts, with a- 
cuteneſs of ſenſe in matters of right and wrong. Hatred and re- 
venge, the great obſtacles to moral duty, raged without control, 
while the privilege of avenging wrongs was permitted to indivi- 
duals (a). But hatred and revenge yielded gradually to the plea- 
ſures of ſociety, and to the growing authority of che moral ſenſe; 
and benevolent affections prevailed over diſſocial paſſions. In that 
comfortable period, we hear no more of cruelty as a national cha- 
racter : on the contrary, the averſion we have to an enemy, is e- 
ven in war exerciſed with moderation. Nor do the, ſtormy paſſions 
ever again revive; for after a nation begins to decline from its 
meridian height, the paſſions that prevail are not of the vialant 
kind, but ſelſiſh, timorous, and deceitful. 122 
Morality however has not to this day . to en maturity 
as to operate between nations with equal ſteadineſs and vigaur as 
between individuals. Ought this to be regretted as. an imperfec- 
tion in our nature? I think not: had we the ſame compunction 
of heart for injuring a nation as for injuring, an, individual, and 
were injuſtice equally blameable as to both, war would ceaſe, 
and a golden age enſue; than which a greater misfortune could 
not befal the human race (2). 1 
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In the progreſs from maturity to a declining ſtare; a nation 
differs widely from an individual. Old age puts an end to the 
latter: there are many Cauſes chat weaken” the former; but old 
age is none of chem, if it be not in a metaphorical fenſe. Riches, 
felfifhneſs, and luxury, are the diſeaſes that weaken proſperous na- 
tions: theſe diſeaſes, following each other in a train, corrupt the 
heart, dethrone the moral ſenſe, and make an anarchy! in the 
ſoul: men ſtick at no expence to purchaſe nee ANT ey Rick 
— omamn = * 151 (191 not 

Such are che outlines of morality in its — from birth to 
bürial, and theſe outlines I propoſe to fill up with an induction 
of particulars. Looking back to the commeneement of civil ſoci- 
ety, when no wants were known but thoſe, of nature, and when 
ſuch wants were amply provided for; we find individuals of the 
fame tribe living innocently and cordially together: they had no 


trregular appetites, nor any ground of ſtrife. In that ftate> mo- 


ral principles joined their influence with that of national affection, 
to ſecure individuals from harm. Savages accordingly, who have 
plenty of food, and are ſimple in habitation and cloathing, ſel- 
dom traſgreſs the rules of morality within their on tribe. Dio- 
dorus Siculus, who compoſed his hiſtory recently after Cæſarls ex- 
pedition into Britain, ſays, that the inhabitants dwelt in mean 
cottages covered with reeds or ſticks; that they were of much fince- 
rity and integrity, contented with plain and homely fare; and 
were ſtrangers to the exceſs and luxury of rich men. In Friezeland, 

in Holland, and in other maritime provinces of the Netherlands, 
jocks and keys were unknown; till the inhabitants became rich 


by commerce: they contented themſelves with' bare neceſſaries, 


which every one had in plenty. The Laplanders have no notion 
of theft. When they make an excurſion into Norway, which is 
performed in the ſummer months, they lea ve their huts open, 
58 fear that any thing will be purloined. F ormerly, they 
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All travellers agree, that the native Canadians are perfectly diſin- 
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were entirely upright in their only commerce, that of bartering 
the ſkins of wild beaſts for tobacco, brandy, and coarſe cloth. But 
being often cheated by ſtrangers, they begin to be more cunning. 
Crantz, deſcribing the inhabitants of Iceland before they were cor- 

rupted by commerce with ſtrangers, ſays, that they lived under 
the ſame roof with their cattle; that every thing was common a- 
mong them except their wives and children; and that they were 
firaple in their manners, having no appetite but for what nature 
requires. In the reign of Edwin King of Northumberland, a 
child, as hiſtorians report, might have travelled with a purſe of 
gold, without hazard of robbery: in our days of luxury, want is 
ſo intolerable, that even fear of death is not ſufficient to deter 'us; 


tereſted, abhorring deceit and lying. The Californians are fond 
of iron and ſharp inſtruments; and yet are ſo ſtrictly honeſt, that 
carpenter - tools left open during night, were ſafe. The ſavages of 
North America had no locks for their goods: they probably Have 
learned from Europeans, to be more circumſpect. Procopius bears 
teſtimony (a), that the Sclavi, like the Huns, were innocent people, 
free of all malice. Plan Carpin, the Pope's ambaſſador to the 
Cham of Tartary, ann. 1246, ſays, that the Tartars are not ad- 
dicted to thieving; and that they leave their goods open without 
a lock. Nicholas Damaſcenus reports the ſame of the Celtæ. The 
original inhabitants of the iſland Borneo, expelled by the Maho 
metans from the ſea· coaſt to the center of the country, are hogeſt, 
induſtrious, and kindly to each other: they have ſome notion f 
property, but not ſuch, as to render them cogtous. Fagans in Si- 


beria are numerous; and, tho' groſsly ignorant ęſpęcially in mat; 


ters of religion, chey are a good moral people. It is rare to hear 
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among them of perjury,” thieving, fraud, or drankennefs; if we 
except thoſe who live among the Ruſſian Chriſtians, with whoſe 
vices they are tainted. Strahlenberg (a) bears teſtimony to xheir 
honeſty. Having employ d a number of them in a long naviga- 
tion, he ſlept in the ſame hoat with men whoſe names he knew 
not, whoſe language he underſtood not, and yet loſt not a particle 
of his baggage. Being obliged to remain à fortnight among the 

Oſtiacs, upon the river Oby, his baggage lay open in a hut inha- 
bited by a large family, and yet nothing was purlommed. The fel. 
lowing incident, which he alſo mentions; is remarkable. A Ruf- 
fan: of Tobolſki, in the courſe of a long journey, lodged one 
night in an Oftiac's hut, and the next day on the road miſſed his 
purſe with a hundred rubles. His landlord's fon, hunting at 
ſome diſtance from the hut, found the purſe, but left it there: 
By his father's order, he covered it with branches, to ſecure 
it in caſe an owner: ſhould be found. After three months>the 
Ruſſian returning, lodged with the ſame Oſtiac; and mentioning 
occaſionally the loſs of his purſe, the Oſtiac, who at firſt did not 


recollect his face, :cry'd out with joy, Art thou the man'who 


joſt that purſe? my ſon ſhall go and ſhow thee where it lies, 
that thou may'ſt take it up with thine on hatid“ Ilie Hot- 
tentots () have not the leaſt notion of cheft: the” imtiodetately 
fond of tobaceo and brandy,” they are employ d by the Butch for 
tending warehouſes full of theſe commodities. Here is an in- 
ſtance” of probity above temptation, even” among faviges in the 
firſt ſtage of ſocial Hfe. Some indrvictuals are more liberally en- 
dued than others wich virttious principles ** may it fot be chought; 
chat in char repect nature hab een more End to the Hottentdts 
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than to many other tribes? Spaniards, ſettled on the ſea- coaſt of 
Chili; carry on a commerce with neighbouring ſavages, for 
bridles, ſpurs, knives, and other manufactures of iron; and in 
return receive oxen, horſes, and even children for ſlaves. A Spa- 
niard carries his goods there; and after obtaining liberty to diſ- 
poſe of them, he moves about, and delivers his goods, without 
the leaſt reſerve, to every one who bargains with him. When all 
is ſold, he intimates his departure; and every purchaſer hurries 
with his goods to him; and it is not known that any one Indian 
ever broke his engagement. They give him a guard to carry him 
ſafe out of their territory, with all che ſla ves, horfes, and cattle 
he has purchaſed. The favages of Brazil are faithful to their 
promiſes, and to the treaties they make with the Portugueſe. 
Upon ſome (occaſions, they may be accuſed of error r and Wie 
1 but never of injuſtice nor of duplictty. | 
While the carth was thinly peopled, plenty of food, procured by 
Huntmg and fiſhing, promoted population; but as population 
leſſens the ſtock of animal food, a ſavage nation, encreaſing in 
numbers, muſt ſpread wider and wider for more game. Thus 
tribes, at firſt widely ſeparated from each other, approach gra- 
duallytill they become neighbours. Hence a new ſcene with reſpect 
ro morality; Differences about their hunting-fields, about their 
game, about perſonal injuries, multiply between neighbours ; and 
every quarrel is blown into a flame, by the averſion men naturally 
have to ſtrangers. Anger, hatred, and revenge, find now v 
which formerly lay latent without an object: diffocial paſſions 
prevail without control, becauſe” among ſavages morality 1 16 NO 
match for them; and cruelty becomes predominant in the bus 
man race. Ancient hiſtory accordingly is full of enormous cruel- 
ties; witneſs the incurſions of the northern barbarians into the 
Roman empire ; and witneſs the incurſions of Genhizcan and Ta- 
©" merlane 
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merlane into the, fertile countries of Aſia, ſpreading deſtruction 
with fire apd de APO ara. neither wn Wehe, nog ing 
chien \$ U 1010 5 UR ID u 
Malevolent paſſions daily: exerciſed. againſt perſons of a * 
tribe, acquiring, ſtrength. by; exerciſe, came to be vented. againſt 
by indiyiduals, of avenging the wrongs done to them, beſtow d 
irreſiſtible force; upon ſuch.. paſſions, (a). The hiſtory, of ancient 
Greece preſents nothing to the reader but uſurpations, aſſaſſina - 
tions, and other horrid crimes. The names of many famous for 
wickedneſs, are ſtill preſerved; Atreus, for example, Eteocles, 
Alemeon, Phedra, Clytemneſtra. The ſtory; of Peloꝑs and his den 
ſcendents, 4s a chain of criminal horrors: during that period, par- 
| ricide and inceſt were ordinary incidents. Euripides repreſents 
Medea vowing revenge againſt her huſband. Jaſon, and. laying, a 
plot, to poiſon, him. Of that infamous plot the: chorus expreſs 
their .approbation, juſtifying every woman who, in ** Senn 
ſtances, acts einne, 6: rite tor dabfi <5 
The — incurſions of 1 n reno: 2 
empire, {pred deſglation and ruin through. the whole. The, Ron 
mans, from the higheſt, poliſh degenerating into ſavages, aſſumed 
by degrees the cruel and bloody manners of their conquerors; and 
the conquerors and conquered, blended into one maſs, equalled, 
the groſſeſt barbarians of ancient times in ignorance and brutali- 
7; Cori, Ning of the e nee wee 
wriſtianity,, allafſinated. without. remorſe his, neareſt kinſman. 
The children of Clodomir, ann. 530, were aſſaſſinated by their 
two uncles. In the thirteenth, century, Ezzelino de Aromano ob- 
tained the ſovercigaty of Padua, by maſſacring 12,000 of his feln 
r PRs, 4 Sforza, Duke of Milan, 8 
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ann. 1476 in the cathedral church of Milan, after the aſſaſſins 
had put up cheir prayers for courage to perpetrate the deed. * ru 
a ſtill ſtronger proof how low morality was in thoſe days, tliat 
the Pope himſelf, Sextus IV. attempted to aſſaſſinate the two bro- 
thers, Laurent and Julien de Medicis ; ehuſing the elevation of 
the hoſt as a proper time, when the people would be buſy about 
their devotions. Nay more, that very Pope, with unparalleled im- 
pudence, excommunicated the Florentines for doing juſtice upon 
the intended aſſaſſins. The moſt facred oaths were in vain em- 
ployed as a ſecurity againſt that horrid crime. Childebert II. 
King of the Franks, enticed Magnovald to his court, by a ſolemn 
oath that he ſhould receive no harm; and yet made no difficulty 
to aſſaſſinate him during the gaiety of a banquet. But theſe in- 
ſtances, however horrid, make no figure compared with the maſ- 
facre of St Bartholomew, where many thouſands were inhumanly 
and treacherouſly butchered. Even ſo late as the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, aſſaſſination was not held in every caſe to be 
criminal. Many ſolicitous applications were made to general 
councils of Chriſtian: clergy, to declare it criminal in every caſe ; 
but without ſucceſs. Ferdinand King of Aragon and Navarre, after 
repeated aſſaſſinations and acts of perfidy, obtained the appellation 
of Great : ſo little authority had the moral ſenſe during theſe datk 
ages. 

15 it is hace acl to mention particular inſtances of the 


overbearing power of malevolent paſſions during ſuch ages. An 


opinion, formerly univerſal, that the innocent may be, juſtly in- 
volved in the ſame puniſhment with the guilty, is of itſelt irrefra- 
gable evidence, that morality once had very little influence when 


_ oppoſed by revenge. There is no moral principle more evident, 


than that puniſhment cannot be inflicted with juſtice but upon 
the guilty ; and yet in Greece, the involving of the innocent with 
the guilty in the ſame puniſhment, was authoriſed even by poſi- 

tive 
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tivelaw. By an Athenian law, a man committing facrilege, or. 
betzying his, cougtrhe, was, baniſhed, with, all his, children (en 
Ang whan, a tirant was, put to, death, his childpen ſuffered che 
fame fate (4), The puniſhment of treaſon in Macedon, was exr, 
rended,-agaipſt the criminal's relations (c). Auers A citizen of 
Carthage, formed a plot to enllave his country, by. poiſoning the, 
whale ſenate at a banquet. , He. yas,tortured.. te, death.;..and his 
children, with all, his relations, Mere ext, off without. mercy, tho! 
they had,ng;agceſſion. ta his guilt. Among the Japanneſe, a people 
remarkably ferocious... it: is the practice to, involve children and. 
relations, in the, puniſfunent of capital; crimes. Eyen Cicero, the 
chief man lor, caxaing im the moſt enlightened period of the, Ro- 
A republic, and a celebrated moraliſt, approves, that practice: 
©, Nec, vero, me fugit, quam fit -acerbum. parentum ſcelera filiorur, 
© pœnis lui; ſed hoc præclare legibus comparatum eſt, ut caritas 
Hchbergram amigiores parentes reipublicæ redderet.*. l In 
Britain, every one, knows, that murder was petaliated, not only, an 
gainſt the criminal and his relations, but againſt his whole. clan; 
a practice ſo common as to. be diſtinguiſhed by a pecpliar.n n. 125 
that, af deadly fend. „As late as the days of King Edmund, a, 
was made. in, England, prohibiting deadly feud, except between 
che relations af the perſon murdered and the murdere er himſelf, 
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I embrace the preſent opportunity to honour the Jews, by ob- 
ſerving, that they were the firit people we read of, who had 
correct notions of morality with reſpect to the preſent point. 
The following law is expreſs : ** The fathers ſhall. not be put to 
** death for the children, neither {hall the children be put to 
«death for the fathers: every man {hall be put to death far his 
* own ſin (a).“ Amaziah, King of Judah, gave ſtrict obedience 
to that law, in avenging his father's death; * And it came to 

* paſs as ſoon as the kingdom was confirmed in his hand, that he 
* {lew his ſervants which had {lain the king his father. But the 
children of the murderers he ſlew not; according to that which 
is written in the book of the law of Moſes (b).” There is an e- 
legant paſſage in Ezekiel to the ſame purpoſe (c): What mean 
ye, that ye uſe this proverb concerning the land of Iſrael, ſay- 
ing, The fathers have eaten ſour grapes, and the childrens 
5 teeth are ſet on edge! As I live, ſaith the Lord God, ye ſhall 
© not have occaſion any more to uſe this proverb in Iſrael. , The 
*+* ſoul that ſinneth, it ſhall die: the fon ſhall not bear the iniquity 
of the father, neither ſhall the father bear the iniquity of the 
* ſon; the righteouſneſs of the righteous ſhall be upon him, and 
the wickednels of the wicked thall be upon him.” Among the 
Jews however, as among other nations, there are inſtances with- 
out number, of involving innocent children and relations in the 
ſame puniſhment with the guilty. Such power has revenge, as to 
trample upon conſcience, and upon the moſt expreſs laws. In- 
Aigated with rage for Nabal's ingratitude, King David made a 
vow to God, not to leave alive of all who pertained to Nabal any 


(a) Deuteronomy xxiv. 16. 


(5) 2 Kings, chap. 14. 
(e) Chap. 18. 
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that piſſeth againſt the wall. And it was not any compunction 
of conſcience that diverted him from his cruel purpoſe, but Na- 
bal's beautiful wife, who pacified him (a). But ſuch contradiction 
between principle and practice, is not peculiar to the Jews. We 
find examples of it in the laws of the Roman empire. The true 
principle of puniſhment is laid down in an edict of the Emperors 
Arcadius and Honorius (0). “ Sancimus, ibi eſſe pœnam, ubi 
et noxia eſt. Propinquos, notos, famihares, procul a calum- 
nia ſubmovemus, quos reos ſceleris ſocietas non facit. Nec e- 
* nim adfinitas vel amicitia nefarium crimen admittunt. Pecca- 
ta igitur ſuos teneant auctores: nec ulterius progrediatur me- 
tus quam reperiatur delictum. Hoc ſingulis quibuſque judici- 
bus intimetur.“ Theſe very Emperors, with reſpect to treaſon, 
-which touched them nearer than other crimes, talk a very differ- 
'ent languge. After obſerving, that will and purpoſe alone without 
an ouvert act, is treaſon, ſubjecting the criminal to capital puniſh 
ment, and to forfeiture of all that belongs to him, they proceed 
in the following words (c). Filii vero ejus, quibus vitam Impe- 
ratoria ſpecialiter lenitate concedimus, (paterno enim deberent 
* perire ſupplicio, in quibus paterni, hoc eſt, hereditarii criminis 
„ exempla metuuntur), a materna, vel avita, omnium etiam proxi- 


% We ordain, that the puniſhment of the crime ſhall extend to the criminal 
10 alone. We hold his relations, his friends, and his acquaintances, unſuſpetted 
1 for intimacy, friendſhip, or connection, are no proof or argument of guilt. 
The conſequences of the crime ſhall purſue 1 its n Let this ſtatute 

4 be intimated to all our judges.” 


(a) 1 Samuel, chap, 25. 
(5) 1. 22. Cod. De penis. 
(c) I. 5. Cod. ad leg · Jul. majeſt. 
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© morum hereditate ac ſucceſſione, habeantur alieni: teſtamentis 
6 extraneorum nihil capeant: ſint perpetuo egentes et pauperes, 
„ infamia eos paterna ſemper comitetur, ad nullos prorſus hono- 
„ res, ad nulla ſacramenta perveniant: fint poſtremo tales, ut 
* his, perpetua egeſtate ſordentibus, fit et mors ſolatium et vita 
“ ſupplicium “.“ (91965 

Human nature is not ſo perverſe, as without veil or dicguite to 
puniſh a perſon acknowledged to be innocent. An irregular” bias 
of imagination, which extends the qualities of the principal to its 
acceſſories, paves the way to that unjuſt practice (a). That bias, 
ſtrengthened by indignation againſt an atrocious criminal, leads 
the mind haſtily to conclude, that all his connections are parta- 
kers of his guilt. In an enlightened age, the clearneſs' of moral 
principles fetters the imagination from confounding the mnocent 
with the guilty. There remain traces however of that bias, tho' 
not carried ſo far as murder. The ſentence pronounced againſt 
Ravilliac for aſſaſſinating Henry IV. of France, ordains, * That 
his houſe be erazed to the ground, and that no other building 
be ever erected upon that ſpot.” Was not this in e e e 
puniſhing a houſe for the proprietor's crime? | 


* « By a ſpecial extenſion of our imperial clemency, we allow the ſons of the 
« criminal to live; altho?, in ſtrict juſtice, being tainted with hereditary guilt, 
« they ought to ſuffer the puniſhment of their father. But it is our will, that 
* they ſhall be incapable of all inheritance, either from the mother, the gr and- 
“father, or any of their kindred; that they ſhall be deprived of the power of i in- 
c hcriting by the teſtament of a ſtranger that they ſhall be abandoned to the ex- 
ce treme of poverty and perpetual indigence; that the infamy of their father ſhall 
e ever attend them, incapable of honours, and excluded from the participation 
« of religious rites ; that ſuch, in fine, ſhall be the miſery of their condition, that 
„ life ſhall be a puniſhment, and death a comfort.“ 


(a) Elements of Criticiſm, chap. 2. ſect. 5. 


Murder 
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Murder and aſſaſſination are not only deſtructive in themſelves, 
but, if poſſible, ſtill more deſtructive in their conſequences. The 
practice of ſhedding blood unjuſtly, and often wantonly, blunts 
conſcience, and paves the way to every crime. This obſervation 
is verified in the ancient Greeks: their cruel and ſanguinary cha- 
racter, rendered them little regardful of the ſtrict rules of juſtice. 
Right was held to depend on power, among men as among wild 
beaſts: it was conceived to be the will of the gods, that ſuperior 
force ſhould be a lawful title to dominion; * for what right can 
* the weak have to what they cannot defend?“ Were that ma- 
xim to obtain, a weak man would have no right to liberty nor 
to life. That impious doctrine was avowed by the Athenians, 
and publicly aſſerted by their ambaſſadors in a conference with 
the Melians, reported by Thucydides (a). Many perſons act as if 
force and right were the ſame; but a barefac'd profeſſion of ſuch 


a doctrine, is uncommon, In the Eumenides, a tragedy of Eſ- 


ehylus, Oreſtes is arraigned in the Areopagus for killing his mo- 
ther. Minerva, preſident of the court, decrees in favour of Ore- 
ſtes: and for what reaſon? * Having no mother myſelf, the 
* murder of a mother toucheth not me *. In the tragedy of E- 
letra, Oreſtes, conſulting the Delphic oracle about means to a- 
venge his father's murder, was enjoined by Apollo to forbear 


Athens, from the nature of its government as eſtabliſhed by Solon, was ren- 
dered uncapable of any regular or conſiſtent body of laws. In every caſe, civil 
and criminal, the whole people were judges in the laſt reſort. And what fort of 
judges will an ignorant multitude make, who have no guide but paſſion and preju- 
dice? It is vain to make good laws, when ſuch judges are the interpreters. A- 
nacharſis, the Scythian, being preſent at an aſſembly of the people, ſaid, “ It was 
« ſingular, that in Athens, wiſe men pleaded cauſes, and fools determined them,” 


(a) Lib. 5. 
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force, but to employ fraud and guile. Obedient to that injunc- 
tion, Oreſtes commands his tutor to ſpread in Argos the news of 
his death, and to confirm the fame with a ſolemn oath. | In Hos 
mer, even the great Jupiter makes no difficulty ro ſend a lying 
dream to Agamemnon, chief of the Greeks. Diſſimulation is re- 
commended by the goddeſs Minerva (a). Ulyſles declares his de- 
teſtation at uling freedom with truth (): and yet no man deals 
more in feigned ſtories (c). In che 22d book of the Iliad, Mi- 
nerva is guilty of groſs deceit and treachery to Hector. When 
he flies from Achilles, the appears to him in the ſhape of his bro: 
ther Deiphobus, exhorts him to turn upon Achilles, and promifes 
to aſſiſt him. Hector accordingly, returning to the fight, darts 
his lance; which rebounds from the ſhield of Achilles; for by 
Vulcan it was made impenetrable. Hector calls upon his bro- 
ther for another lance; but in vain, for Deiphobus was not 
there, The Greeks: in Homer's time muſt have been ' ſtrangely 
deformed in their morals, when ſuch a ftory could be relifhed *. 
A nation begins not to poliſh nor to advance in morality, till wris 
ting be common ; and writing was not known among the Greeks 
at the ſiege of Troy. Nor were the morals of that people, as we 
ſee, much purified for a long time after writing became common. 


N 


* Upon the ſtory of Jupiter being deceived by Juno in the 14th book of the 
Niad, Pope ſays, * That he knows not a bolder fiction in all antiquity, nor one 
e that has a greater air of impiety.” Pope it would ſeem was little acquainted 
with antiquity : for ſuch acts of impiety were common among the Greeks; and in 
particular the incident mentioned in the text, is not only more impious, but alſo a 
more groſs violation of the laws of morality. 


(2) Odyſſey, book 13. 
(b) Book 14. 


(c) Book 14. book 15, 


When 
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When Plautus wrote, the Roman ſyſtem of morals muſt have 


been extremely impure. In his play termed Menechmi, a gentle 
man of faſhion having accidentally got into his hands a lady's 
robe with a gold claſp, inſtead of returning them to the owner, 
endeavours to ſell thein without ſhame or remorſe. Such a ſcene 
would not be ſuffered at preſent, except among pick- pockets. 


Both the Greeks and Carthaginians were held by the Romans to 


be artful and cunning. The Romans continued a plain people, 
with much ſimplicity of manners, when the nations mentioned 
had made great progreſs in the arts of life; and it is a fad truth, 
that morality declines in proportion as a nation poliſhes. But if 
the Romans were later than the Greeks and Carthaginians in the 
arts of life, they ſoon ſurpaſſed them in every ſort of immorality. 
For chis change of manners they were indebted to their rapid 
conqueſts. The ſanguinary diſpoſition both of the Greeks and 
Romans, appears from another practice, that of expoſing their in- 


fant children, which continued till humanity came in ſome mea 


ſure to prevail. The practice continues in China to this day, the 
populouſneſs of the country throwing a veil over the eruelty; 
but from the humanity of the Chineſe, I conjecture, chat the 
practice will be found rare. The Jews, a cloudy and pee- 
viſh tribe, much addicted to bloodſhed, were miſerably defective 
in moral principles. Take the following examples out of an end- 
leſs number recorded in the books of the Old Teſtament. Jael, 
wife of Heber, took under her protection Siſera general of the 
Canaanites, and engaged her faith for his ſecurity. She put him 
treacheroully to death when aſleep; and was applauded by Debo- 


rah the propheteſs for the meritorious action (a). That horrid” 


deed would probably have appeared to her in a different light, 
had it been committed againſt Barac, general of the Iſraelites, 


. 7 1008 


(a) Judges iv. 5. 
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David, flying from Saul, took refuge with Ackiſſi, King of Garth; 
and the protected hy that King, made war againſt the King's 
alkes, frying; that it was againſt his o eountrymen of Judah. 
And David faved neither man nor woman alive to bring ridings to 
< Gath. And Achiſh believed David, ſaying; He hach made his people 
<Hriel utterly to abhor him: therefore he ſhall be my ſervant for 
ever (a)“ This was à complication of ingratitude, ly ing, and trtu- 
chery. Aba, hy preſents to King David, and hy defaming his taff 
Nephiboſheth, procured from the King a gift of his maſter's in- 
heritance; tho' Mephiboſſieth had neither trimmed his beard; nor 
waſhed his dloaths, from the day the King gov. rap re- 
turfied in peace. And it came to paſs, when Mephiboſheth 
„as come to ſeruſalem to meet the king, that the king ſaid 
unto him, Wherefore wenteſt thou not with me, Mephiboſheth? 
„% and he anfwered, My lord, O king, my ſervant. deceived 
5 me; for thy ſervant ſaid, I will ſaddle me an aſt, that L may 
ride thereon, and go to the king; becauſe thy ſervant is lume, 
and he hath ſlandered thy ſervant unto my lord the king. But 

my lord the king is as an angel of God: de therefore what is 
good in thine eyes. For all my father's houſe were hut dead 
nien before my lord the king: yet didſt thou ſet thy ſervant a- 
„ mong tliem that did eat at thine own table: WMRat right tchere- 
fore have 1 to cry any more unto the king?“ David could 
not poſſibly atone for his raſhneſs, but by reſtoring to Mephibe- 
ſheth his inheritance,” and puniſhing Ziba in an exemplary man- 
ner. But hear the ſentenee: And the king [ard unto him, Why) 
ſpeakeſt thou any more of thy matters? I have ſaid, Thou and 
„ Z#ba divide the land (5), The ſame king, after pardoning 


(a) 1 Samuel, xxvii. 11. BA L (o. 


(b) 2 Samuel, xix, 24. a Jood zoiviupitah (8) 


hst = +=. Shimei 
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Shimei for curſing him, and ſwearing that he ſhould not die; yet 
upon deathbed enjoined his ſon Solomon to put Shimei to death: 
Nau therefore hold him not guiltleſs; but his hoary head bring 


* thou don to the grave with blood (a).“ I wiſh not to be 


miſapprehended, as intending to cenſure David in particular. If 
the beſt king the Jews ever had, was ſo miſerably deficient in mo- 
rality, what muſt be thought of the nation in general? When 
David was lurking to avoid the wrath of Saul, he became ac» 
quainted with Nabal, who had a great ſtock. af cattle. He dif- 
charged his followers,” ſays Joſephus (5), "either for avarice, 
* or hunger, or any pretext whatever, to touch a ſingle hair of 
„them; preaching ſtill on the text of doing juſtice to all men, in 
* conformity to the will of God, who is not pleaſed with any 
„man that covets or lays violent hands on the goods of his neigh- 
„ bour.“ Our author proceeds to acquaint us, that Nabal having 
refuſed to ſupply David with proviſions, and having ſent; back the 
meſſengers with a ſcoffing anſwer, David in great rage made a 
vow, that he would deſtroy Nabal with his houſe and family. 
Our author obſerves, that David's indignation againſt Nabal, was 
not ſo much for his ingratitude, as for the virulence of an inſolent 
outrage againſt one who had never injured; him. And What was 
the outrage ? It was, ſays our author, that Nabal enquiring who 
che ſaid David was, and being told that he was one of the ſons 
of jeſſe, Yes, yes, ſays Nabal, your run-away ſervants look 
upon themſelves to be brave fellows, I warrant you. Strange 
Jjoaſeneſs of morals! I I mean not David, Who was in wrath, but 
Joſephus writing ſedately in his cloſet. He every where celebrates 
David for his juſtice and piety, compoſes for him the very warm 


(a) I Kings, ii. % E en te 91 2 7 CY, 
(5) Antiquities, book 6, unte g (A) 
Vor. II. 3 exhortation 
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exhortation mentioned above: and yet thinks him not guilty. of 
any wrong, in vowing to break every rule of juſtice and huma- 
nity, upon ſo ſlight a provocation as a. r es. ſuch Lay 
no man of temper will regard. 0 4089 ch 
European nations, who originally were Gam and RES 
like the Greeks and Jews, had the ſame cloudy and uncorrect no- 


tions of right and wrong. It is ſcarce, neceſſary to give inſtances, 


the low ſtate of morality during the dark ages of Chriſtianity-be+ 
ing known to all. In the time of Louis XI. of France, promiſes and 
engagements were utterly diſregarded, till they were ſanctified by 
a ſolemn oath: nor were ſuch oaths long regarded; they loſt 
their force, and were not relied on more than ſimple promiſes, All 
faith among men ſeemed to be at an end. Even thoſe. who ap- 
peared the moſt ſcrupulous about character, were however ready 
to graſp at any ſubterfuge to excuſe their breach of engagement. 
And it is a ſtill ſtronger proof of ſelf - deoeit, that ſuch ſabterfuges 
were frequently prepared befor ehand, in order to furniſh an excuſe. 
It was a common practice ſome ages ago, to make private proteſta- 
tions, which were thought ſufficient to relieve men in conſcience 
from being bound by a ſolemn treaty. - Charles, afterward Em- 
peror of Germany, during his minority,” gave authority to declare 
publicly his acceſſion to a treaty of peace, between his grandfather 
Maximilian and the King of France: but at the ſame time pro- 
teſted privately, before a notary and witneſſes, That, notwith- 
e ſtanding his public acceſſion, to the ſaid treaty, it was not his 
intention to be bound by every article of it; and particularly, 
*© that the clauſe reſerving to the King of France the ſoyereignty 
of certain territories in the Netherlands, {hauld not be binding.” 
Is it poſſible Charles could be ſo blind, as not to ſee, that ſuch 
practice, if it haye any effect, muſt deſtroy all faith among men? 
What better was this than what was practiſed by Robert King of 
France in the tenth century, to free his ſubjects from the guilt of 
perjury.? They ſwore upon a box of relics, out of which the re- 
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lies were privately taken. Correa, a Portugueſe general, made a 
treaty with the King of Pegu; and it was agreed, that each party 
ſhould ſwear to obſerve the treaty, laying his hand upon the ſa- 
cred book of his religion. Correa ſwore upon à collection of ſongs, 
and by that vile ſtratagem thought that he was not bound. The 
inhabitants of Britain were ſo looſe formerly, that # man was not 
reckoned ſafe in his on houſe, without a maſtiff to protect hini 
from violence! Maſtiffs were permitted even to thoſe who'dwelt 
within the king's foreſts; and to prevent danger to the deer, there 
was in England a court for laing or expeuitation of maſtives, i. e. 
for cutting off the claws of their fore- feet, to prevent them from 
running (a). The trial and condemnation of Charles I. in a pre- 
tended court of juſtice, however audacious and unconſtitutional, 
was yet an effort toward regularity and order. In the preceding 
age, the king would have been taken off by aſſaſſination or poiſon; 
Every prince ii Europe had an officer whoſe" province it was to 
ſecure his maſter againſt poiſon. A lady was appointed” to that 
office by Queen Elifabeth of England; and the form was, to give 
to each of the ſervants a mouthful to eat of the diſh he brought 
in. Poiſon muſt have been frequent in thoſe days, to make ſuch 
a regulation nebeffary. To vouch ſtill more clearly tlie low ebb 
of morality during that period, ſeldom” it happened that a man 
of figure died ſuddenly, or of an unufual diſeaſe, but poiſon Was 
ſuſpected. Men conſcious of their own vicious diſpofition, are 
prone to ſuſpect others. The Daupllin, fon to Francis I. of France, 
à youth of abviit eighteen, having overheated himfelf at plæy; took 
4 great draught of iced water, and died of a pleuriſy in five days. 
The death was ſudden, but none is more natural. The ſuſpi- 

cion however of poiſon was univerſal ; and Montecuculi, who at- 


tended the young prince, was eren) condemned to death and 
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executed for it; for no better reaſon, than'that he had at all times 
ready acceſs to the prince. ano Jus jon SAillih 119d { onen Hals 
Conſidering the low ſtate of morality where diffocial paſſtons 
bear rule, as in che ſcenes now difplay'd, one would require a mi- 
racle to recover mankind out of ſuch anarchy. But, as obſerved 
above (a), Providence brings order out of confuſion, The into- 
lerable diſtreſs of a ſtate ot thiugs where à promiſe, or even an 
oath, is a rope of ſand, and where all are ſet againſt all (8), made 
people at laſt ſenſible, chat they muſt either renounce ſociety alto 
gether, or qualify themſelves for it, by checking their diſſocial 
paſſions. Finding from experience, that the gratification of ſocial 
affections exceeds greatly that of cruelty and revenge, met endes“ 
voured to acquire a habit of ſeff- command, and of reſtraining 
their ſtormy paſſions. The neceſſity of fulfilling every moral duty 
was recogniſed: men liſtened to conſcience, the voice of God in 
their hearts: and the moral ſenſe was cordially ſubmitted wo, abs 
the ultimate judge in all matters of right and wrong. Salutary 
laws and ſteady government contributed to perfect that glorious 
revolution: private conviction alone wagen not have been effectual; 
not at leaſt in many ages. 15 bot 18518 30 eagoliriitg 
From that revolution is derived ite! is termed the la f His 
tions, meaning certain regulations diétated by the moral Tenſe ift 
its maturity. The laws of our nature refine gradually as br ha- 
ture refines. The putting an enemy to death in cold blood, is a 
verſe to improved nature, cho common while barbarity prevailed.' 
Ir is held infamous/to'uſe” poiſoned weapons, 'tho”the moral Nuft 
made little oppoſition while *rancour and revenge were ruling pa 
fions. Averſion pee 8h is taught to OP its object, from 
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individuals, to the nation that is our enemy: I bear — 
gainſt France; but diſlike not any one Frenchman, being con 
ſcious chat it is the duty of ſubjects to ſerve thein Ring and cuun- 
try *. In diſtributing juſtice, We make no diſtinction between 
natives and foreigners: if any partiality be e it is in fa⸗ 
vour of the helpleſs Nranger. + Ine out HHREGT'S ! 9 jog ms 

But cruelty is not the only antagoniſt to morality. There is an- 
other, leſs violent indrod, but more cunning and undermining 
and chat is the hoanding>appetite.| Before money was introduced; 
that appetite was extremely faint: in the firſt ſtage of civil ſociety, 
men are ſatisſied with plain neceſſaries; and having theſe in 
plenty, they think nat of providing againſt want. Bur money. is 
af ſpecies of property, ſo univerſal in operation, and ſo permanent 
in value, as to rouſe the appetite for hoarding: love of money ev 
cites induſtryʒ and the many beautiful productions of induſtry 
magnificent houſes, ſplendid gardens, rich gannents, inflame the 
appetite to an axtrema. In the thirteenth century: ſo obſcured: was 
the moral denſe by rapacity and avarice, that robbery on tlie high-/ 
privileges of great lords. That perjury was common in the city of: 
London, eſpecially among jurymen, makes a preamble inn mare 
than one ſtatute of, Henry VII. In he Dance of : Death, tranſlated: 
from the MY h in the aid king's, reign, with additions adapted 
to Engliſh manners, a juryman is introduced, who, influanced by 
bribes, had gften given g. falſe yerdict. And che ſheriff was often 
ſuſpected as agceliory do che: crime, by returning for jurymen pers! 
ſons of a bad character. Carew, in his acopune of Cornwall, ſays,: 
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In one of our il. concerted deſcents upon France during the late war, ſignal 


humanity appeared, in forbearing to burn a manufactory of ſails andoreptes, be- 
longing to the King; becauſe it would have deſtroy'd an adjoining ——_— of the 
fame kind belonging to a private manufacturer. ade 
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rhat ĩt was an ordinary article in an attorney's bill, to charge pro 
amicitia vicecomitis . Perfury in jurors of the city of London, is 
greatly complained of. Stow informs us, that, in the year 1466, 
many jurors of that city were puniſhed, and papers fixed on their 
heads, declaring their offenee, of being corrupted by the parties 
to the ſuit. He complains of that corruption as flagrant in the 
reign of Eliſabeth, when he wrote his account of London. Ful- 
ler, in his Engliſh Worthies, mentions it as a proverbial ſaying, 
That London Juries hang half, and ſave half.“ Grafton, in 
his Chronicle, mentions, that the chancellor of the Biſhop' of Lon- 
don being indicted for murder, the Biſſiop wrote à letter to Car- 
dinal Wolſey, begging his interpoſition for having” the -proſe- 
cution ſtopt, . becauſe London juries were ſo corrupted; that 
they would find Abel guilty of the murder of Cain.“ In that 
period, the morals of the Engliſh were in every particular ex- 
tremely looſe. We learn from Strype's annals (a); that in the 
county of Somerſet alone, forty perſons were executed in one 
year for robbery, theft, and other felonies, thirty- five burnt in 
the hand, thirty-ſeven whipped, one hundred and eighty- three 
diſcharged, tho' moſt wicked and deſperate perſons; and yet that 
the fifth part of the felonies committed in that c county were not 
brought to trial, either from cunning in the felons, indoletice in in 
the' magiſtrate, or fooliſh lenity in the people; chat other coutities 
were in no better condition, and many in a worſe and that com- 
monly there were three or four hundred able-bodt ed vagabonds i in 
every county, who lived by theft and rapine. ' Harriſon's computes, 

that in the reign of Henry VIII. abt precd thoufancd thieves 
and — were hanged; and chat! in Eliſabeth's i time there were 
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only hanged yearly between three and four hundred for theft and 
robbery. At preſent, there. are, not forty hanged in a year for 
theſe, crimes. The ſame author reports, that in the reign of Eli- 
ſaheth, there were, computed to be in England ten thouſand 
gypfies. In the year 1601, complaints were made in parliament, 
of che rapine of the juſtices of peace; and a member ſaid, that 
chis magiſtrate was an animal, who, for half a dozen af chickens, 
would | diſpenſe, with a dozen of penal ſtatutes. The people f 
Whidab, in Guinea, are much addicted to pilfering. Boſman was 
told by the King, That his ſubjects were not like thoſe of Ar- 
FW» who on the, ſlighteſt umbrage will poiſon an European. 
— you have no reaſon to apprehend here: hut take 
« care of your goods; for ſo expert are my . 
that they will ſteal from you while you are looking on.“ The 
2 who know, no wants but what nature inſpires, are ar 
mnaz d at the induſtry of the Europeans in amaſſing wealth. Li- 
ſten to que of them expoſtulating with a Frenchman in the fol- 
lowing terms: How miſerable art thou, to expoſe thy perſon 
+ to. tedious and dangerous voyages, and to ſuffer thyſelf. to be 
« oppreſſed with anxiety about futurity !. An inordinate appetite 
: & for wealth is thy bane ;; and yet thou art no leſs tormented in 
2 „ Preſerving the goods thou haſt acquired, than in acquiring 
more: fear of robbery or ſhipwreck ſuffers thee not to enjoy a 
« quiet 1 moment. Thus thoy, groweſt old in thy youth, thy hair 
1 Pr nt thy forchead, is wrinkled, 3 thouſand ailments af- 
liel thy body, a thouſand, diſtreſſes, ſurround. thy heart,. and 
„than moveſt with painful hurry to the grave. 17 t thon 
« not content with what thy own country producer th? V Why ngt 
« contemn fuperfluities, as we do 25 E 
To control the hoarding appetite, which. when i inflam med. ig the 
bane of civil ſociety, the God of nature - has provided two effica- 
cious principles; the moral ſenſe, and the ſenſe of property. The 
ing hoarding 
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| hoarding appetite, it is true, is more and more inflamed. by beau- 
tiful productions in the progreſs of art: but, on the other hand, 
the ſenſes mentioned growing to maturity, have,a commanding 
influence over the actions of men; and, when cheriſhed in a good 
government, are a ſufficient counterbalance to the hoarding appe- 
.tite. The ancient Egyptians-.enjoy'd for ages the bleſſings of good 
government; and moral principles were among, them carried to a 
greater degree of refinement, than at preſent even in our courts 
af equity. It was made the duty of every one, to ſuccour thoſe 
who were unjuſtly attacked: even paſſengers were not exempted. 
A regulation among them, that a man could not be impriſoned : for 
debr, was well ſuited to the tenor of their laws and manners: it 
could not have taken place but among an honeſt and induſtrious 
people. In old Rome, tho remarkable for temperance and auſte- 
rity of manners, a debtor could be impriſoned, and even ſold as a 

ſlave, for payment of the debt; but the Patricians were the credi- | 
tors, and the ee, were held in woful ſubjection . The The 
moderation 
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* A bankrupt in 1 England who pays three fourths of his debt, and obtains a 
certificate of his good behaviour, is diſcharged of all the debts contracted by him 
before his bankruptcy. Such regulation was perhaps not uoſuitable to the mode- 
ration and frugality of the period when it was made. But luxury and external 
how, have now become our ruling paſſions; and to ſupply our extravagance, 
money muſt be procured at any rate. Trade in particular has degenerated into a 
ſpecies of gaming; men venturing their all, in hopes of a lucky hit to elevate them 
above their neighbours. And did they only venture their own, the cafe would 
not be deplorable: they venture all they can procure upon credit; and by that 
means, reduce to beggary many an innocent family: with reſpect to themſelves, 
they know the worſt of it, which is to be clear'd from their debts 7 a certificate. 
The morals of our people are indeed at ſo low an ebb, as to require the moſt ſe- 
vere laws againſt bankruptcy. When 4 man borrows a ſum, it is implied i in the 
covenant, that all his effects preſent and future ſhall lie open to the creditor; for 


which reaſon, it is contradictory to juſtice, that a creditor ſhould be forc'd to dif. 
charge 
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moderation of che inhabitants of Hämburgh, and their public 
:Fpirit,” kept in vigour by à free government, preferve morality 
ninohg them entire from taint or corruption I give an illuſtrious 
inſtarice; Inſtead of a tax upon trade or Tledes, every merchant 
puts privately into the public cheſt, what he thinks ought to be 
— — the total ſum ſeldom falls ſhort of expectation; 

nd among" that numerous body of men; not one is Hilpected of 


edu left than his proportion.” But t luxury has n not yet got 
footing in that city. A climate not kindly, and a ſoil not Rebel, 
enured the Swiſs to temperance and to virtue, Patriotiſm” conti- 
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nues their rülinng p paſſion: they a are fond of * ſerving their co 1055 
and are Kone a 5 faithful to each other: a Taw-ſuit among t 
is a wonder; aud door is ſeldom ſhut unleſs to keep 1 8 
he hurtful effects of the hoarding appetite with reſpect to in- 
viduals, make no figure compared with its poiſonous. influeng e 
112 pon ail 9 ub 75 
n the p wo in every ſtate enriched by conqueſt er by ee com- 
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char his debtor, without obtaining complete payment, Many debtors, it is true, 


0 2111 3G i! 
deſerye fa — j but it ought te to be left to the humanity; of creditors, 4 and not b be 


foro. d from t em by | law. The debtor, at the ſame time, may be ſafely left to the 
humanity of his creditors : for if he have conducted his affairs with ftrict i integri- 


iy, and with any degree of prudence, there will ſcarce be found one man ſo hard- 
Hearted, as to, ſtand out, againſt the laudable and benevolent i intentions of his fel- 
eps de r p be have, any. regard. 10 character, be dg eg not tand, out: 


bg. would be held as a monſter, and, be abhorred by all the; world. "To leave. a 
bankgupt thus to the mercy of his ereditors, N produce the moſt falutary el ef- 


gamings fo deſirugive to, cr red, ; becaufe miſbehayiour i in "any of thele particulars 
gps ler te, whole creditors againſt their debtor, and leave him no 1275 pe. of fa- 


2BY Mir be an e late @ bankrypt-ſtaryre for Scotlang, ae che e cl lauſe :. .Concern- 


ing the certificate, was. wiſcly, . uf, as, er tothe. deprayed manners. of 
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3 


Overflowing riches unequally diſtributed, multiply artificial wants 
beyond all bounds :' they eradicate patriotiſm : they foſter luxu- 
ry, ſenſuality, and ſelfiſhneſs, which are commonly gratified at 
the expence even of juſtice and honour, The Athenians were 
early corrupted by opulence; to which every thing was made 
ſubſervient. It is an oracle,” ſays the chorus in the Agamem- 
non of Eſchylus, that is not purchaſed with money.“ During 
the infancy of a nation, vice prevails from imbecility in the mo- 
ral ſenſe: in the decline of a nation, it prevails from the corrup- 
tion of affluence. 5 r ng | 22074 
In a ſmall ſtate, there is commonly much virtue at home, and 
much violence abroad. The Romans were to their neighbours 
more baneful than famine or peſtilence; but patriotiſm in them 
occaſioned great integrity at home. An oath when given to forti- 
fy an engagement with a fellow- citizen, was more ſacred at 
Rome than in any other part of the world (a). The cenſorian of- 
fice cannot ſucceed but among a virtuous people; becauſe its re- 
wards and puniſhments have no influence but upon thoſe who are 
aſhamed of vice *. As ſoon as Aſiatic opulence and luxury pre- 
vailed in Rome, ſelfiſhneſs, ſenſuality, and avarice, formed the 
charaQer of the Romans ; and the cenſorian power was at an end. 
Such relaxation of morals enſued, as to make a Jaw neceſſary pro- 
hibiting the cuſtody of an infant to be given'to the heir, for fear 
of murder. And for the ſame reaſon, it was held unlawful to 
make a covenant de hereditate viventis. Theſe regulations prove the 
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In the fifteenth century, the French clergy from the pulpit cenſured public 
tranſactions, and even the. conduct of their king, as our Britiſh clergy did in the 
days of Charles I. and II. They aſſumed the privilege of a Roman cenſor; but 
they were not men of ſuch authority as to do any good in a corrupted nations: 
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Romans to have been groſsly corrupt. Our law is different in both 
articles; becauſe it entertains not the ſame bad opinion of the people 
whom it governs. Domitius Enobarbus and Appius Pulcher were 
conſuls: of Rome in the 699th year; and Memmius and Calvinus 
were candidates for ſucceeding them in that office. It was agreed 
among theſe four worthy gentlemen, that they ſhould mutually aſſiſt 
each other. The conſuls engaged to promote the election of Mem- 
mius and Calvinus: and they, on the other hand, ſubſcribed a bond, 
obliging - themſelves, under a penalty of about L. 3000 Sterling, 
to procure three augurs, who ſhould atteſt, that they were preſent 
in the comitia when a law paſſed,  mveſting the conſuls with mili- 
tary command in their provinces; and alſo obliging themſel ves to 
produce three perſons of conſular rank, to depoſe, that they were 
not only preſent in the ſenate, but actually in the number of thoſe 
who ſigned a decree, conferring on the conſuls the uſual procon- 
ſular appointments. And yet the law made in the comitia, and 
the decree in the ſenate, were pure fictions, never even ſpoken of. 
Infamous as this tranſaction was, Memmius, to anſwer ſome po- 
litical purpoſe, was not aſhamed to divulge it to the ſenate. This 
ſame Memmius, however, continued to be Cicero's correſpondent, 
and his profeſſed friend. Prob tempora ! proh mores ! But power 
and riches were at that time ruling paſſions; and the principles 
of morality were very little regarded. 

It is needleſs to diſſemble, that ſelfiſhneſs, Gnfvaliry, and ava- 
rice, muſt in England be the fruits of great opulence, as in every 
other country; and that morality cannot maintain its authority a- 
gainſt ſuch undermining antagoniſts, Cuſtomhouſe-oaths have be- 
come ſo familiar among us, as to be ſwallowed without a wry face; 
and 1s 1t certain, that bribery and perjury in electing parliament- 
members, are not approaching to the ſame cool ſtate ? In the infan- 


cy of morality, a promiſe makes but a ſlight N ee ; to a it 
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force, it is commonly accompanied with many ſolemnities (a); 
and in treaties between ſovereigns, even theſe ſolemnities are not 
relied on without a ſolemn oath. When morality arrives at ma- 
turity, the oath is thought unneceſſary; and at preſent, morali- 
ty is ſo much on the decline, that a ſolemn oath is not more re- 
lied on, than a ſimple promiſe was originally. Laws have been 
made to prevent ſuch immorality, but in vain: becauſe, none but 
patriots ha ve an intereſt to ſupport them; and when patriotiſm is 
baniſhed by corruption, there is no remaining ſpring in govern- 
ment to make them effectual. The ſtatutes made againſt gaming, 
and againſt bribery and corruption in elections, have no authori- 
ty over a degenerate people. Nothing is ſtudied, but how to e- 
vade the penalties; and ſuppoſing ſtatutes to be made without end 
for preventing known evaſions, new evaſions will ſpring up in 
their ſtead. The miſery is, that ſuch laws, if they prove abor- 
tive, are never innocent with regard to conſequences; for no- 
ching is more ſubverſive of morality as well as of patriotiſm, than 
a habit of diſregarding the laws of our country *. | 
But 
4) See Hiltorical Law · tracts, tract 2. 

* Lying and perjury are not in every caſe equally criminal at leaſt are not 

commonly reckoned fo. Lying or perjury, in order to injure a man, is held highly 


criminal; and the greater the hurt, the greater the crime. To relieve from pu- 


nithment, few boggle at a lie or at perjury: ſincerity 1s not even expected; and 
hence the practice of torture. Many men are not ſcrupulous about oaths; when 
they have no view but to obtain juſtice to themſelves: the Jacobites, chat they 
might not be deprived of their privileges as Britiſh ſubjects, made no great diſſi- 
culty to {wallow oaths to the preſent government, tho' in them it was perjury. It 
is dangerous to witheraw the ſmalleſt peg in the moral edifice ; for the whole will 
totter and tumble. Men cr cep on to vice by degrees, Perjury, in order to ſup- 
port a friend, has become cuſtomary of late years ; witneſs fictitious qualifications 
in the electors of parliament-men, which are made effectual by perjury: yet ſuch 
is the degeneracy of the preſent times, that no man is the worſe thought of upon 
that 
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But pride ſometimes happily interpoſes to ſtem the tide of cor- 
ruption. The poor are not aſhamed to take a bribe from the 
rich; nor weak ſtates from thoſe that are powerful, diſguiſed on- 
ly under the name of fubfidy or penſi Both France and England 
have been in the practice of ſecuring the alliance of ſome foreign 
princes by penſions; and it is natural in the miniſters of a pen- 
ſioned prinee, to receive a gratification for keeping their maſter to 
his engagement. England never was at any time ſo inferior to 
France, as to ſuffer their king to accept a penſion, whatever pri- 
vate tranſactions might be between the kings themſelves. But 
the miniſters of England - thought it no diſparagement, to receive 
penſions from France. Every miniſter of Edward IV. of England 
received a penſion from Louis XI.; and they made no difficulty 
of granting a receipt accordingly. The old Earl of Warwick, ſays 
Commines, was the only exception: he took the money, but re- 
fuſed a receipt. Cardinal Wolſey had a penſion both from the 
Emperor and from the King of France: and his mafter Henry 
was vain, that his miniſter was ſo much regarded by the firſt 
powers in Europe. During the reigns of Charles II. and of his 
brother James, England made ſo deſpicable a figure, that the mi- 
niſters accepted penſions from Louis XIV. A king void of vir- 
rae was never well ſerved. King Charles, moſt diſgracefully, ac- 
cepted a penſion from France: what ſcruple could his miniſters 
have? Britain, governed by a king eminently virtuous and pa- 
triotic, makes at preſent ſo great a figure, that even the loweſt 
miniſter would diſdain a penſion from any foreign prince. Men 
formerly were ſo blind as not to ſee, that a penſion creates a bias 
in a miniſter, againſt his maſter and his country. At preſent, 
that account. we muſt not flatter oùrſelves that the poiſon will reach no further: 
a man who boggles not at perjury to ſerve a friend, will in time become ſuch an 
adept, as to commit perjury in order to ruin a friend when he becomes an enemy. 


men 
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men are ſo quick-ſighted as clearly. to ſee, that a foreigu penſion 
to a miniſter is no better than a bribe; and it would be held 
ſo by all the world, 3 

In a nation enriched by ee or commerce, kane elfi 
paſſions always prevail, it is difficult to ſtem the tide of immora- 
lity: the decline of virtue may be retarded by wholeſome regula- 
tions; but no regulations will ever reſtore 1t to its meridian vi- 
gour. Marcus Aurelius, Emperor of Rome, cauſed ſtatues to be 
made of all the brave men who figured in the Germanic war. It 
has long been a practice in China, to honour perſons eminent for, 
virtue, by feaſting them annually at the Emperor's, expence. A 
late Emperor made an improvement: he ordered reports to be. 
ſent him annually, of men and women who when alive had been 
remarkable for public ſpirit or private virtue, in order that mo- 
numents might be erected to their memory. The following re- 
port is one of many that were ſent to the Emperor. According 
to the order of your Majeſty, for erecting monuments to the ho- 
© nour of women, who have been celebrated for continence, for 
* filial piety, or for purity of manners, the viceroy of Canton re- 
ports, that in the town of Sinhoei, a beautiful young woman, 
* named. Leang, facrificed her life to ſave her chaſtity. In the 
* fifteenth year of our Emperor Canghi, the was dragg'd by pi- 
rates into their ſhip; and having no other way to eſcape their 
“ brutal luſt, ſhe threw herſelf headlong into the ſea. Being of 
opinion, that to prefer honour before life is an example worthy 
of imitation, we purpoſe, according to your Majeſty's order, to 
** erect a triumphal arch for that young woman, and to engrave 
her ſtory upon a large ſtone, that it may be preſerved. in per- 
petual remembrance.” At the foot of the report is written, 
The Emperor approves. Pity it is, that ſuch regulations ſhould c- 
ver prove abortive, for their purpoſe 1s excellent. But they would 
need angels to put them in execution. Every deviation from a 


juſt 
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juſt ſelection enervates them; and frequent deviations render them 
a ſubject of ridicule. But how are deviations to be prevented, 
when men are the judges ? Thoſe who diſtribute the rewards 
will prefer their friends, and overlook thoſe of greater merit. 

Like the cenſorian power in Rome, ſuch n r f after ny 
abuſes, will ſink into contempr. Wh | 1 85 

Two errors, which infeſted morality in dark times, have occa- 
fioned much injuſtice; and 1 am not certain, that they are yet to- 
tally eradicated. The firſt is an opinion, That an action derives 
its quality of right and wrong from the event, without regard to 
intention. The other is, That the end juſtifies the means; or, in 
other words, That means, otherwiſe unlawful, may be lawfully 

employ' d to bring about a good end. With an account of theſe 
two errors, 1 ſhall cloſe the preſent hiſtorical ſketch. 

That intention is the circumſtance which-qualifies an action, 
and its author, to be criminal or innocent, is made evident in the 
firſt part of the preſent ſketch, and is now admitted to be fo by 
every moral writer. But rude and barbarous nations ſeldom carry 
their thoughts beyond what falls under their external ſenſes: they 
conclude an action to be right that happens to do good, and an 
action to be wrong that happens to do harm; without ever think- 
ing of motives, of Will, of intention, or of any circumſtance 
that is not obvious to eye-ſight, From many paſſages in the Old 
Teſtament it appears, that the external act only, with its conſe- 
quences, were regarded. Ifaac, imitating his father Abraham, 
made his wife Rebecca ' paſs for his ſiſter. Abimelech, King of 
che Philiſtines, having diſcovered the impoſture, ſaid to Iſaac, 
«© What is this thou haſt done unto us? One of the people might 
„ lightly have lien with thy wife, and thou ſhouldſt have 
—biougt guilricefs * us (a).“ een was een die 
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for tranſgreſſing a prbhibition he had never heard of (a). A ſin 
of ignorance, i. c. an action done without ill intention, required 
a ſacrifice of expiation (5). Saul being defeated by the Philiſtines, 
fell on his own ſword : the wound not being mortal, he prevail- 
ed on a young Amalekite, to pull out the ſword, and to diſpatch 


him with it. Joſephus (c) ſays, that David ordered the criminal 


to be delivered up to juſtice as a regici dle. 
The Greeks appear to have wavered greatly about intention, 
ſometimes holding it eſſential to a crime, and ſometimes diſre- 
garding it as a circumſtance of no moment. Of theſe contradic- 
tory opinions we have pregnant evidence in the two tragedies 
of Oedipus; the firſt taking it for granted, that a crime conſiſts 
entirely in the external act and its conſequences; the other hold- 
ing intention to be indiſpenſable. Oedipus had killed his father 
Laius, and married his mother Jocaſta; but without any crimi- 
nal intention, being ignorant of his relation to them. And yet 
hiſtory informs us, that the gods puniſhed the Thebans with pe- 
ſtilence, for ſuffering a wretch ſo groſsly criminal to live. Sopho- 
cles, author of both tragedies, puts the en . in the 
mouth of Tireſias the prophet, 


Know then, 
That Oedipus, in ſhameful bonds united, 
With thoſe he loves, unconſcious of * guilt, 


Is yet moſt guilty. 


And that doctrine is eſpouſed by Ariſtotle in a later period, whe 
holding Oedipus to have been deeply criminal, tho' without in- 
tention, 1s of opinion, that a more proper ſubject for tragedy ne- 


-v 


(a) 1 Samuel, xiv. 44. 
(0 Leviticus, chap. 4. 
(e) Book 3. of Antiquities, 


ver 
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ver was brought upon the ſtage. Nay as a philofopher he talks 
currently of an involuntary crime. Oreſtes, in Euripides, ac- 
knowledges himſelf to be guilty: in killing his mother; yet aſſerts 
with the ſame breach, that his crime was . a neceſſary | 
crime, a crime commanded by religion. N 

In Oedipus Coloneus, the other tragedy mentioned, EY very. dif- 
ferent propolition is maintained. A defence is made for that un- 
lucky man, agreeable to ſound moral principles, that, having had 
no bad intention, he was entirely innocent; and that his miſ- 
fortunes ought to be aſcribed to the wrath of the . 


Thou who upbraicIt me thus for all my woes, 5 
Murder and inceſt, which againſt my will A 
I had committed; ſo i it pleas'd the gods, 
Oſfended at my race for former crimes. 
* But Lam guiltleſs; cane ſt thou name a fault | dl 
'  Deſerring this? For, tell me, was it „ nung 
* When to my father, Phœbus did declare, 
That he ſhould one day periſh by the hand 
Pk his own child; was Oedipus to blame, 
Who had no being then? 1f, born at length 
To wretchedneſs, he met his fire unknown, 
And ſlew him, that involuntary deed 
| Can'ſt thou condemn? And for my fatal marriage, 
Doſt thou not bluſh to name it? was not ſhe | 
Thy fifter, ſhe who bore me, ignorant 


nt! N 114 


And guiltlefs woman! afterwards my w ifm, 
Anh miokher: to my chnleren! 4 Wie red bed Fn did un- 
F)bo²n gg.. ns 


But, not for that, nor for my murder'd Father, f 
Have I deferv'd thy bitter taunts : for, tell me, f 


Thy life attack d, wouldſt thou have ſtaid to aſk... f 
Vol. II. | X x Th' aſfaſlin, 
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Th' aſſaſſin, if he were thy father? No; 
Self- love would urge thee to revenge che inſult. 
Thus was I drove to ill by th' angry gods; 
This, ſhou'd my father's ſoul reviſit earth, 
Himſelf would own, and pity Oedipus. 


Again, in the fourth act, the ln prayer is 4 gp 2 45 ay Oed 
pus dy the * | 0 


— grant, 
That not RS d by tort'ring pain 
Beneath the ſtroke of death he linger long; 
But ſwift, with eaſy ſteps, deſcend to Styx's drear abode "Y 
For he hath led a life of toil and pain ; 
May the juſt gods repay his undeſerved woe. 


The audience was the ſame in both plays. Did they think Oedi- 
pus to be guilty in the one play, and innocent in the other? If 
they did not, how cauld both plays be reliſhed ? if they did, they 
muſt have been groſsly ſtupid. | 
The ſtatues of a Roman Emperor were held fo ſacred, that to- 
treat them with any contempt was high treaſon. This ridiculous 
opinion was carried ſo far out of common ſenſe, that a man was. 


held guilty of high treaſon, if a ſtone thrown by him happened 


accidentally to touch one of theſe ſtatues. And the law continued 
in force till abrogated by a reſcript of Severus Antoninus (a), 
In England, ſo little was intention regarded, that caſual- homi- 
eide, and even homicide in ſelf-defence, were capitally puniſhed.. 
It requires ſtrong evidence to vouch fo abſurd a law; and I have 
the ſtrongeſt, viz. the act 52% Henry III. cap. 26. converting the 
capital puniſhment into a forfeiture of moveables. The fame. groſs. 
blunder continued. much. lopger to be law in Wee By jk 19e. 


4 ae 


Parl. 


(a). L. 5. ad leg. Jul. Majeſt. 


SE: II. fi. Moka Lr v. 87 


parl. 1649, renewed act 22. parl. 1661, the capital puniſhment 
is converted to impriſonment, or a fine to the wife and children. 
In a period ſo late as the Reſtoration, ſtrange blindneſs it was, not 
to perceive, that homicide in ſelf-defence, being a lawful act, 
juſtified by the ſtricteſt rules of morality, ſubjects not a man to 
puniſhment, more than the defending his property againſt a rob- 
ber; and that caſual homicide, meaning homicide committed in- 
nocently without ill intention, may ſubject him to — but 
never to any puniſhment, mild or ſevere. 

The Jeſuits in their doctrines ſeem to reſt on the ded aft, 
diſregarding intention. It is with them a matter of perfect in- 
difference, from what motive men obey the laws” of God; and 
that the ſervice of thoſe who obey from fear of puniſhment, is no 
leſs acceptable to the Deity, than of thoſe who obey from wed 
ciple of love. 0 

The other error mentioned above, is, That the end juſtifies the 
means. In defence of that propoſition, it is urged, that che cha- 
racter of the means is derived from the end; that every action 
muſt be right which contributes to a good end, and that every 
action muſt be wrong which contributes to an ill end. But thoſe 
who reaſon thus, ought firſt to conſider, whether reaſoning be at 
all applicable to the preſent ſubject. Reaſon is the true touchſtone 
of truth and falſehood ; but the moral ſenſe is the only touchſtone 
of "0h and wrong ; and to maintain, that reaſon is our guide in 
ee of an and wrong, is 0 l ee than to maintain, 


Ay | | 129 . 3% Ls ; 7 : 41 * © : c : 12 F <1 Fe gn 
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* External PRs madb a great PR 8 e 
viſible. By acuteneſs of judgement, and refinement of | taſte, the plaaſures of ſo- 
ciety prevail, and forms and ceremonicy, are diſregarded, ; CASA ſhow, s 


continues to ſtand its gr ound in ſeveral inſtances. It occaſions, artcw „ man 
ah iltLforted mate: a'youbly mati is apt to be W 200 oF 4 


young woman with equipage or a title. 
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that the moral ſenſe is our guide in judging of truth and falſe- 
hood. The moral ſenſe dictates, that on no pretext whatever is 
it lawful to do an act of injuſtice, or any wrong (a): and men, 
conſcious that the moral ſenſe governs in matters of right and 
wrong, ſubmit implicitly to its dictates. Influenced however by 
the reaſoning mentioned, during the nonage of the moral ſenſe, 
men did wrong currently in order to bring about à good end; 
witneſs pretended miracles and forged writings, urged without 
reſerve by every ſect of Chriſtians againſt their antagoniſts. And 
I am ſorry to obſerve, that the error is not totally eradicated : 
miſſionaries employ'd in converting infidels to the true faith, are 
little ſcrupulous about the means: they make no difficulty to 
feign prodigies in order to convert thoſe who are not moved by 
argument. . Such pious frauds tend to ſap the very foundations 
of morality. | 


(a) See the firſt part of this ſketch, 5 2. at the end. 
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Principles and Progreſs of THEOL OO v. 


- $ no branch of knowledge can vie with theology, either in 
dignity or importance, it juſtly claims to be a favourite 
ſtudy with every perſon endued with true taſte and ſolid judge- 
ment. From the time that writing was invented, natural religion 
has employ'd pens without number; and yet in no language is 
there found a complete hiſtory of it. That taſk is far above my 
abilities: I propoſe only a ſlight ſketch ; which I ſhall glory in, 
however imperfect, if it excite any one ob ſuperior talents to un- 
3 a taſk ſo arduous. 


CA ©; 


Exiſtence of a DerTY. 


Hat there are beings, one or many, powerful above men, 
has been generally believed among the various tribes of 
men : I may ſay univerſally believed, notwithſtanding what 1s re- 
ported of ſome groſs ſavages ; for reports repugnant to the com- 
mon nature of man, require more able vouchers than a few illi- 
terate voyagers, Among many favage tribes, there are no words 
| but 
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but for objects of external ſenſe: is it ſurpriſing, that ſuch people 
are incapable to expreſs their religious perceptions, or any percep- 
tion of internal ſenſe ? and from their filence can it be fairly pre- 
ſumed, that they have no ſuch perception“? The belief of ſupe- 
rior powers, in every country where there are words to expreſs it, 
is ſo well vouched, that in fair reaſoning it ought to be taken for 
granted among the few tribes where language is deficient, "Even 
the groſſeſt idolatry affords to me evidence of that belief. No na- 
tion can be ſo brutiſh as to worſhip a ſtock or a ſtone, merely as 
ſuch. The viſtble'object is always imagined to be connected with 
ſome inviſible power; and the worſhip paid to the former, is as 
repreſenting the latter, or as in ſome manner connected with it. 
Every family among the ancient Lithuanians, entertained a real 
ſerpent as a houſehold god; and the ſame practice is at preſent 
univerſal, among the negroes in the kingdom of Whidah: it is 
not the ſerpent that is worſhipped, but ſome deity imagined to 
reſide in it. The ancient Egyptians were not idiots, to pay divine 
honours to a bull or a cat, as ſuch : the divine honours were paid 
to a deity, as reſiding in theſe animals. The ſun is to man a fa- 
miliar object: as it is frequently obſcured by clouds, and totally 
eclipſed during night, a ſavage readily conceives it to be a great 
fire, ſometimes flaming bright, ſometimes obſcured, and ſome- 
times extinguiſhed. Whence then ſun-worſhip, once univerſal 
among ſavages? Plainly from the ſame cauſe: it is not properly 
the ſun that is worſhipped, but a deity who is ſu n to dwell 
in that luminary. 


* In the language cven of Peru, there is not a word for expreſſing an abſtract 
idea, ſuch as time, endurance, ſpace, exiſtence, ſubſtance, matter, bedy. It is no 
leſs defective in expreſſing moral ideas, ſuch as virtue, juſtice, gratitude, liberty. 
The Yameos, a tribe on the river Oroonoko, deſcribed by Condamine, uſe the 


word poettarraroincouroac to expreſs the number three, and have no word for a 
greater number. The Braſilian language is nearly as barren, | 


Taking 
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Taking it then for granted, chat our belief of ſuperior powers 
has been long univerſal, the important queſtion is, From what 
cauſe it proceeds. A belief ſo univerſal, and ſo permanent, can- 
not proceed from chance, but muſt have a caufe operating con- 
ſtantly and invariably upon all men in all ages. Philoſophers, 
who believe the world to be eternal and ſelf- exiſtent, and imagine 
it to be the only deity, tho without intelligence, endeavour to ac- 
count for our belief of ſuperior powers, from the terror that 
thunder and other elementary convulſions raiſe in ſavages; and 
thence conclude that ſuch belief is no evidence of a pee 2 
e 0 | d. 3 ol 

Præterea, cui non animus formidine divum ane 

Contrahitur? cui non conripunt membra pavore, 1 

Fulminis horribili cum plaga torrida tellus at. cad 

Contremit, et a ede murmura crelum _ fo? P 


ij 
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„mus im orbe dees fecit timor: Artlüa cls 
Fulmina quum caderent diſcuſſaque mœnia eee a 
has. ictus er Athos T. | . 


Man, during infancy a defenceleſs 3 i antes on ht 5 


* . beak, thit Gia * el 
That! hears, unmov'd, when thunder Thakes the pole z- 181 ut 211: 
Nor ſhrinks with fear of an offended pow'r, ; o 
When lightnings flaſh, and ſtorms and tempeſts POD 


+ When dread convulſions rock'&the lab'ring earth, | 
And hvid clouds firſt gave the thunder birth, 5 J 60 ut. di 
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count with a large portion of fear! - Savages; profbly ignorant of 
cauſes and effects, take fright at every unuſual appearance; and 
recur to ſome malignant power as the eauſe. Now, if the authors 
quoted mean only, that the firſt perception of deity among ſava- 
ges is occalloned by fear, I heartily ſubſcribe to their opinion. 
But if it was their meaning, that ſach perceptions proceed from 
fear ſolely, without having any other cauſe, I wiſh to be-inform- 
ed, from what ſource is derived the belief we have of ſuperior 
bene volent beings. Fear cannot be the ſource: and it will be ſeen 
anon, that tho' malevolent deities: were firſt recogniſed among ſa- 
vages; yet that in the progreſs of ſociety, the exiſtence of bene- 
volent deities was univerſally believed. The fact is certain; and 
therefore fear is not the ſole cauſe of our Ting + vet of 


7 


ſuperior beings. 
It is beſide to me evident, Ko the belief even .of malevolent 


deities, once univerſal among all the tribes of men, cannot be ac- 
counted for from fear ſolely. I obſerve, firſt, That there are many 
men, to whom an eclipſe, an earthquake, and even thunder, are 
unknown: Egypt in particular, tho the country of ſuperſtition, 
is little or not at all acquainted with the two latter, Nor do ſuch 
appearances ſtrike terror into every one who is acquainted with 
them. The univerſality of the belief, muft then have ſome cauſe 
more univerſal than fear. I obſerve next, That if the belief were 
founded folely on fear, it would die away gradually as men im- 
prove in the knowledge of cauſes and effects. Inſtruct a ſavage, 
that thunder, an eclipſe, an earthquake, proceed from natural 
cauſes, and are not threatenings of an incenſed deity ; his fear of 
malevolent beings will vaniſh; and with it his belief in them, if 
founded ſolely on fear. Yet the direct contrary is true: in pro- 
portion as the human underſtanding ripens, our belief of ſuperior 
powers, or of a Deity, turns more and more firm and authorita- 

tive ; 
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tive; which will be made evident in the chapter my fol- 
long 4 1% üg ge % ü 
„FPhiloſophers of more enlarged views, * of N e 
may poſſibly think, that the operations of nature, and tlie go- 
vernment of this world, which loudly proclaim a Deity, may be 
ſufficient to open the eyes of the groſſeſt ſavages, and to convince 
them that there is a Deity. And to give due weight to the argu- 
ment, I ſhall relate a converſation between a Greenlander and a 
Daniſh miſſionary, mentioned by Crantz in his hiſtory of Green» 
land. lt is true, ſays the Greenlander,, ** we were ignorant 
Heathens, and knew little of a God, till you came. But you 
** muſt not imagine, that no Greenlander thinks about theſe 
things. A kajak (a), with all its tackle and implements, can- 
** Not exiſt but by the labour of man; and one who does not un- 
* derſtand it, would ſpoil it. But the meaneſt bird requires 
more {kill than the beſt kajax; and no man can make a bird, 
There is ſtill more {kill required to make a man: by whom 
then was he made? He proceeded from his parents, Ho they 
from their parents. But ſome muſt have been the firſt pa- 
rents: whence did they proceed? Common report ſays, that 
they grew out of the earth: if ſo, why do not men ſtill grow 
tt out of the earth? And from whence came the earth itſelf, the 
„ ſun, the moon, the ſtars? Certainly there muſt be ſome be- 
ing who e all theſe things, a being more wiſe than the 
*« wiſeſt man,” The reaſoning here from effects to their cauſes, 
is ſtated with great preciſion; and were all men equally penetra- 
ting with the Greenlander, ſuch reaſoning might perhaps be ſuf- 
ficient to account for the belief of Deity, univerſally ſpred among 
all ſavages. But ſuch penetration is a rare quality among ſava- 
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ges; and yet the belief of ſuperior powers is umverſal, not ex- 
cepting even the groſſeſt ſavages, who are altogether incapable: of 
reaſoning like our Greenland philoſopher. Natural hiſtory has 
made ſo rapid a progreſs of late years, and the finger of God is 
ſo vifible to us in the various operations of nature, that we do not 
readily conceive how even favages can be ignorant: but it is a 
common fallacy in reaſoning, to judge of others by what we feel 
in ourſelves. And to give juſter notions of the condition of ſava- 
ges, I take liberty to introduce the Wogultzoi, a people in Siberia, 
as exhibiting a ſtriking picture of ſavages in their natural ſtate, 
That people were baptized at the command of Prince Gagarin, 
governor of the province; and Laurent Lange, in his relation of 
a journey from Peterſburg to Pekin ann. 1715, gives the follow- 
ing account of their converſion, © I had curiofity,” ſays he, 
to queſtion them about their worſhip. before they embraced 
* Chriſtianity. They ſaid, that they had an idol hung upon a 
tree, before which they proſtrated themſelves, raiſing their eyes 
to heaven, and howling with a loud voice. They could not ex- 
plain what they meant by howling ; but only, that every man 
„ howled in his own faſhion. Being interrogated, Whether, in 
* raiſing their eyes to heaven, they knew that a god is there, 
* who ſees all the actions, and even the thoughts of men; they 
anſwered ſimply, That heaven is too far above them to know 
*© whether a god be there or not; and that they had no care but 
„to provide meat and drink. Another queſtion was put, Whe- 
ther they had not more ſatisfaction in ' worſhipping the living 
God, than they formerly had in the darkneſs of idolatry; they 
*« anſwered, We ſee no great difference; and we do not break 
© our heads about ſuch matters.” judge how little capable ſuch 
ignorant ſavages are, to reaſon from effects to their cauſes, and 
to trace a Deity from the operations of nature. And it may be 
added with great certainty, that could they be made in any de- 

| | gree 
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gree to conceive ſuch reaſoning, yet ſo weak and * would 
their conviction be, as to reſt there without moving them to any 
ſort of worſhip; which however among ſavages goes hand in 
hand with the belief of ſuperior powers. 

To ſum up this argument: As fear is a cauſe en inſuf- 

ficient for the belief of Deity, univerſal among all tribes; and as 
reaſoning: from effects to their cauſes can have no influence upon 
ignorant ſavages; what cauſe remains but nature itſelf? To make 
this belief univerfal, the image of the Deity muſt be ſtamp'd upon 
the mind of every human being, the ignorant equally with the 
knowing: nothing lefs is ſufficient. And the perception we have 
of Deity muſt proceed from an internal cauſe, ee 
termed the /en/e of Deity. 
Included in the ſenſe of Deity, is the duty: we are under to wor- 
ſhip him. And to enforce that duty, the principle of devotion is 
made a part of our nature. All men accordingly agree in wor- 
ſhipping ſuperior beings, however they may differ in the mode 
of worſhip, And the univerſality of ſuch worſhip, proves devo- 
tion to be an innate principle. | 

The perception we have of. being —_— 1 ariſes 
from another branch of the ſenſe of Deity. We expect appro- 
dation from the Deity when we do right; and dread puniſhment 
from him when guilty of any crime; not excepting the moſt oc- 
cult crimes, hid from every mortal eye. From what cauſe can 
dread proceed in that caſe, but from belief of a ſuperior being, 
avenger of wrongs? That dread, when immoderate, diſorders 
the mind, and makes every unuſual misfortune paſs for a puniſh- 
ment inflicted by an inviſible hand. And they ſaid one to an- 
„other, We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we 
* faw the anguiſh of his ſoul, when he beſought us, and we 
„ vwould not hear: therefore is this diſtreſs come upon us, And 
* "-Reubeas anſwered them, ſaying, Spake 1 not unto you, faying, 
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Do not ſin againſt the child; and ye would not hear? there- 
fore behold alſo his blood is required (a).“ Alphonſus King 
of Naples, was a cruel and tyrannical prince. He drove his people 
to deſpair with oppreſſive taxes, treacherouſly aſſaſſinated ſeveral 
of his barons, and loaded others with chains. During proſperity, 
his conſcience gave him little diſquiet; but in adverſity, his crimes 
ſtar'd him in the face, and made him believe that his diſtreſſes pro- 


cceded from the hand of God, as a juſt puniſhment. He was ter- 


rified to diſtraction, when Charles VIII. of France approached 
with a numerous army: he deſerted his ene ; and fed yp 
hide himſelf from the face of God and man. 

But admitting a ſenſe of Deity, is it evidence to us 8 Deity 
actually exiſts ? The anſwer is, That it is complete evidence. So 
framed is man as to rely on the evidence of his ſenſes (b) ; which 
evidence it is not in his power to reject, were he even diſpoſed 
to be a ſceptic. And experience confirms our belief; for our ſen- 
ſes, when in order, never deceive us. 

The foregoing ſenſe of Deity is not the only 8 we * 
of his exiſtence: there is additional evidence from other branches of 
our nature. Inherent in the nature of man are two paſſions, devotion, 
of which the Deity is the immediate and only object; and dread of 
puniſhment, when one is guilty of any crime. Theſe paſſions would 
be idle and abſurd, were there no Deity to be worſhipped or to 
be dreaded : they would be illuſory paſhons, having no object: 
they would be the ſingle inſtance of ſuch irregularity ; and groſsly 
irregular it would be, to be endued with paſſions or principles 
contrived for no end or | purpoſe. Man makes à capital figure; 
and is the moſt perfect being that inhabits this earth: how then 
is it poſſible to believe, that he ſhould be endued with paſſions 


(a) Geneſis xlii. 21. 22. 


(5) See Effays on Morality and Natural Religion, part 2. ſeck. 3. 


contradictory 
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contradictory to the regular and beautiful laws which govern all 
other things here? It is not eredible. The paſſions mentioned, 
both of them, direct us to a IS and afford us . 
dence of his exiſtence. 

Thus our Maker leaves no work: of: his Aale 1 FR ban re- 
vealed himſelf to us, in a way perfectly analagous to our nature: 
in the mind of every human creature, he has lighted up a 
lamp, which renders him viſible even to the weakeſt fight.” Nor 
ought it to eſcape obſervation, that here, as in every other caſe, 
ade conduct of Providence to man, is uniform. It leaves him to 
be directed by reaſon; where liberty of choice is permitted: but 
in matters of duty, he is provided with guides leſs fallible than 
reaſon : in performing his duty to man, he is guided by the mo- 
ral ſenſe; in performing his duty to God, he is guided by the 
ſenſe of Deity. In theſe mirrors, he perceives his duty intui- 

tively. a TORY REY 1 l . Ag ao 

It is no ſlight ſupport to this doctrine, that if there really be a 
Deity, it is highly preſumable, that he will reveal himſelf to 
man, fitted by nature to adore and worſhip him. To other ani- 
mals, the knowledge of a Deity is of no importance: to man, it 
is of high importance. Were we totally ignorant of a Deity, this 

world would appear to us a mere chaos: under the government of 
a wiſe and benevolent Deity, chance is excluded; and every event, 
the reſult of eſtablifhed la us, is perceived to be the beſt on the 
whole. Good men ſubmit to whatever happens, without repi- 
ing, truſting that every event is ordered by divine Providence: 
they ſubmit with entire reſignation; 1 ſuch n is a ſo- 
„r „ to every mis fortune ee | 
I he fenſe of Deity reſembles our other ſenſes, which lie dor- 
mant till a proper object preſent itſelf. When all is ſilent about 
us, the ſenſe of hearing 1s dormant; and if from infancy a man 
were confined to a dark room, he would be as ignorant of the 
1 ſenſe 
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ſenſe of ſeeing, as one born blind. Among ſavages, the objects 
that rouſe the ſenſe of Deity, are uncommon events above the 
power of man; an earthquake, for example, a hurricane, a total 
eclipſe of the ſun, a ſudden ſwell of a river that prevents their 
eſcape from an impending enemy. A ſavage, if he be acquainted 
with no events but what are familiar, has no perception of ſupe- 
rior powers; but thunder rattling in his ears, or the convulſion 
of an earthquake, rouſes in him the ſenſe of Deity, and di- 
recs him to ſome ſuperior being as the cauſe. of theſe dreadful 
effects. The ſavage, it is true, errs in aſcribing to the imme- 
diate operation of a Deity, things that have a natural cauſe: his 
error however is evidence that he has a ſenſe of Deity, no leſs 
pregnant, than when he more juſtly attributes to the immediate 
operation of Deity, the formation of man, of this earth, of all "we 
world, 

The ſenſe of Deity, like the moral ſenſe, makes, no e 6; 
gure among ſavages ; the perceptions of both ſenſes being in them 
faint and obſcure. But in the progreſs of nations to maturity, 
theſe ſenſes turn more and more vigorous, ſo as among enlighten- 
ed nations to acquire a commanding influence; leaving no doubt 
about right and wrong, and as little about the Silenen as Sc 
Deity. 
The obſcurity of the ſenſe of Deity among 3 "Sk encou- 


raged fome ſceptical philoſophers to deny its exiſtence. It has 


been urged, That God does nothing by halves; and that if he in- 
tended to make himſelf known to man, the ſenſe of Deity would 
produce equal conviction with that of ſecing or hearing. When 
we argue thus about the purpoſes of the Almighty, we tread on 
ſlippery ground, where we ſeldom fail to ſtumble. What if it 
be the purpoſe of the Deity, to afford us but an obſcure glimpſe 
of his being and attributes? We have reaſon from analogy to 
conjecture, that this may be the caſe, From ſome particulars 
mentioned 


mentioned above (a), it appears at leaſt probable, that entire ſub- 
miſſion to the moral ſenſe, would be ill-ſaited to man in his pre- 
ſent ſtate; and would prove more hurtful than beneficial. And to me 
it appears evident, that to be conſcious of the preſence of the Great 
God, as Jam of a friend whom I hold by the hand, would be incon- 
ſiſtent with the part that Providence has deſtined me to act in 
this life. Reflect only on the reſtraint one is under, in preſence 
of a ſuperior, ſuppoſe ' the King himſelf : how much greater 
our reſtraint with the fame lively impreſſion of God's awful pre- 
ſenee!' Humility and veneration would leave no room for other 
paſſions : man would be no longer man; and the ſyſtem of our 
preſent ſtate ' would be totally ſubverted. Take another inſtance : 
Such a conviction of future rewards and puniſhments as to o- 
vercome every inordinate defire, would reduce us to the condition 
of a traveller in a paltry inn, having no wiſh but for day-light to 
proſecute his journey. For that very reaſon, it appears agreeable 
to the plan of Providence, that we ſhould have but an obſcure 
glimpſe of futurity. As the ſame plan of Providence is viſible in 
all, I conclude with aſſurance, that a certain degree of obſcurity, 
weighs nothing againſt the ſenſe of Deity, more than againſt the 
moral ſenſe, or againſt a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 
Whether all men might not have been made angels, and whether 
more happineſs might not have reſulted from a different ſyſtem, 
lie far beyond the reach of human knowledge. From what is 
known of the conduct of Providence, we have reaſon to preſume, 
that our preſenr ſtate is the reſult of wiſdom and benevolence. 80 
much we know with certainty, that the ſenſe we have of Deity 
and of moral duty, correſpond accurately to the nature of man as 
an imperfect being; and that theſe ſenſes, were they abſolutely 
perfect, would unhinge his AY and convert m — a yoy | 
different being. 0 
(a) Book 2. ſketch 1. 
| N A 
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A theory eſpouſed by ſeveral writers ancient and modern, muſt 
not be overlooked; becauſe it pretends to compoſe the world 
without a Deity; which would reduce the ſenſe of Deity. to be de- 
luſive, if it have any exiſtence; | The theory is, That the world, 
compoſed of animals, vegetables, and brute matter, is ſelf- ex- 
iſtent and eternal; and that all events happen by a neceſſary chain 
of cauſes and effects. In this theory, tho' wiſdom and benevo- 
lence are conſpicuous in every part, yet the great work of plan- 
ning and exccuting the whole, is underſtood to have been done 
blindly without intelligence or contrivance. It is ſcarce neceſſary 
to remark, that this theory, aſſumed at pleaſure, is highly im- 
probable, if not abſurd; and yet that it is left naked to the world 
vithout the leaſt cover or ſupport. But what I chiefly, inſiſt on 
is, that the endleſs number of wiſe and benevolent effects, diſ- 
play'd every where on the face of this globe, afford to us com- 
plete evidence of a wiſe and benevolent cauſe; and as theſe ef- 
fects are far above the power of man, we neceſſarily aſcribe them 
to ſome ſuperior being, or in other words to the Deity (a). And 
this is ſufficient to remove the preſent objection againſt the ex- 
iſtence of a ſenſe of Deity, But I am not ſatisfied with this par- 
tial victory. I proceed to obſerve, that nothing more is required 
but the proof of a Deity, to overturn the ſuppoſition of ſelf- exiſt- 
ence in a world compoſed of many heterogeneous parts, and of a 
chain of, cauſes, and effects framed without intelligence or fore- 
ſight, tho' full of wiſdom and contrivance in every part. For 
if a Deity exiſt, wiſe and powerful above all other beings, ſelf- 
exiſtence ought to be his peculiar attribute; and no perſon of 
rationality. will have any heſitation in rejecting the ſelf-exiſtence 
of ſuch a world, when ſo natural a ſuppoſition lies in view, as 
that the whole is the operation of the truly ſelf- exiſtent being, 


(a) Firſt ſketch of this third book, ſect. 1. 
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Many We d. his ablurd e of Deity * avs am 
ed among rude nations, are urged by ſome writers as another ob- 
jection againſt a ſenſe of Deity. © That objection ſhall not be 
overlooked ; but it will be anſwered to better purpoſe, after theſe 
groſs and abſurd conceptions are examined; which ſhall be done 
in the chapter immediately following. 

The proof of a Deity from the innate ſenſe _ MP dif- 
fers materially from what is contained in eſſays on morality and 
natural religion (a). The proof there given is founded on a chain 
of reaſoning; altogether independent on the innate ſenſe of -Deity; 
Both equally produce conviction; but as a ſenſe operates intui- 
tively without reaſoning, the ſenſe of Deity is made a branch of 
human nature, in order to enlighten thoſe who are incapable of 
a long chain of reaſoning; and to ſuch, who make the bulk of 
mankind, it is more convincing, than the moſt nn rea- 
PN to a en 
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-H E ſenſe of Deity, like many other delicate fenſes, is in ſa- 
vages ſo faint and obſcure as eaſily to be biaſſed from truth. 


Among them, the- belief of many ſuperior beings, is univerſal, 
And two cauſes j join to produce that belief. The firſt is, chat be- 


(a) Part 2. ſect. 7o 
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ingaccuſtomed to a plurality of viſible objects, men, mountains, 


trees, cattle, and ſuch like, they are naturally led to imagine the 
fame plurality in things not viſible; and from that flight bias, 
fight indeed but natural, is partly derived the ſyſtem of Poly- 
cheiſm, univerſal among ſavages. The other is, ſthat ſavages 
know little of che connection between cauſes and effects, and ſtill 
leſs of the order and government of this world: every event that 
is not familiar, appears to them ſingular and extraordinary; and 
if fach event exceed human power, it is without heſitation aſcri- 
bed to a ſuperior being. But as it occurs not to a favage, nor to 
any perſon who is not a philoſopher, that the many various events 
exceeding human power and feemingly unconnected, may all pro- 
ceed from the ſame cauſe; they are readily aſcribed to different 
beings. Pliny afcribes Polytheiſm to another cauſe, viz, the con- 


fciouſneſs men have of their imbecility : * Our powers are con- 


e fined within narrow bounds: we do not readily coticeive 
powers in the Deity much more extenſive; and we ſupply by 
number what is wanting in power.” Polytheiſm, thus found- 
ed, is the firſt ſtage in the progreſs of theology; for it is em- 
braced by the rudeſt ſavages, who have neither Capacity nor in- 
clination to pierce deeper into the nature of thingss. 

The next ſtage is diftinguiſhable from others, by a belief that 
all ſuperior beings are malevolent. Man, by nature weak and 
helpleſs, is prone to fear, dreading every new object and every 
unuſual event. Savages, having no protection againſt'' ſtorms, 
tempeſts, or other external accidents, and having no pleaſures but 
in gratifying hunger, thirſt, and animal love, have much to 
fear, and little to hope. In that diſconſolate condition, they at- 


tribute the bulk of their diſtreſſes to inviſible beings, who in their 
opinion muſt be malevolent, This ſeems to have been tlie opt 


nion of the Greeks in the days of Solon; as appears in a conver- 


ſation between him and Crœſus King of Lydia, mentioned by 


: * 2 Herodotus 
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Herodotus in the firſt book of his. hiſtory... 4 | Croeſus, ſaid So- 
Jon, you aſk me about human affairs; and I anſwer, as one 
ho thinks that all the gods are envious, and diſturbers of 
% mankind.” The negroes on the coaſt of Guinea, dread their 
deities as tyrants and oppreſſors: having no conception of a good 
deity, they attribute the few. bleſſings they receive, to the ſoil, o 


the-riyers, to the trees, and to the plants. The Lithuanians. cone 
tinued Pagans down to the fourteenth century; and worſhipped 
in gloomy, woods, where their deities were held to reſide. Their 
worſhip probably was prompted by fear, which is allied to 
gloomineſs or darkneſs. The people of Kamſkatka acknowledge 
to this day many malevolent deities, having little or no notion 
of a good deity... They believe the air, the water, the moun- 
tains, and the woods, to be inhabited by maleyolent ſpi pirits, 
whom they fear and worſhip. The ſavages of Guiana aſcribe to 
the devil even their moſt common diſeaſes; nor do they ever 
think of another remedy, but to apply to a ſorcerer to drive him 
away. Such negroes as believe in the devil, paint his images 
white. 

Conviction of ier beings, who, like men, are of a mixed 
nature, ſometimes doing good, ſometimes miſchief, conſtitutes 
the third ſtage. This came to be the ſyſtem of theology i in Greece. 
The introduction of writing among the Greeks, while they were 
little better than ſavages, produced a compound af charadter and 
manners, that has not a parallel in any other nation. They ere 
acute in ſcience, ſkilful in fine arts, extremely, deficient. in morals, 
groſs beyond conception in theology, and ſuperſtitious, to a degree 
of folly; a ſtrange jumble of exquiſite ſenſe and ahſurd nonſenſe. 
They held their gods to reſemble men in their external figure, and 
to be corporeal. In the 21ft book of the Iliad, Minerva wich! a 
huge ſtone; beats Mars to the ground, whoſe; monſtrous; body ge- 


vered ſeven. broad acres. As corporeal beings, they, were ſuppoſed 
8717. 2 2 2 to 
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to require the nouriſhment of meat, drink, and ſleep. Homer 
mentions more than once the inviting of gods to a feaſt: and Pau- 
ſanias reports, that in the temple of Bacchus at Athens, there were 
figures of clay, repreſenting a feaſt given by Amphyction to Bac- 
chus and other deities. The inhabitants of the iſland Java are not 
ſo groſs in their conceptions, as to think that the gods eat the of- 
ferings preſented to them: but it is their opinion, that a deity 
brings his mouth near the offering, ſucks out all its ſavour, and 
leaves it taſteleſs like water . The Grecian gods, as deſcribed by 
Homer, dreſs, bathe, and anoint, like mortals. Venus, after be- 
ing detected by her huſband in the embraces of * retires to 
Paphos, 


Where to the pow'r an hundred altars riſe, 
And breathing odours ſcent the balmy ſkies : 
Conceal'd ſhe bathes in conſecrated bow'rs, 
The Graces unguents ſhed, ambroſial ſhow'rs, 
Unguents that charm the gods! She laſt aſſumes 
Her wondrous robes ; and full the goddeſs blooms. 

| OpYssSEvY, book 8. 


Juno's dreſs is moſt poetically deſcribed, Tliad, book 14. It was 
alſo univerſally believed, that the gods were fond of women, and 
had many children by them. The ancient Germans thought more 
ſenſibly, that the gods were too high to reſemble men in any de- 
gree, or to be confined within the walls of a temple. Led by the 
ſame impreſlions of deity, the Greeks ſeem to have thought, that 
the gods did not much exceed themſelves in knowledge. When 
Agelilaus journeyed with his private retinue, he uſually lodged in 


* All Greek writers, and thoſe ia their neighbourhood, form the world out of a 


chaos. They had no fach exalted notion of a dcity as to believe, chat he could 
make the world out of nothing. 
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a temple; making the gods witneſſes, ſays Plutarch, of his moſt 
ſecret actions. The Greeks thought, that a god, like a man, 
might know what paſſed within his on houſe; without know 
ing any thing paſling at a greater diſtance. Agamemnon, in K- 
ſchylus, putting off his travelling habit, and dreſſing himſelf in 
ſplendid purple, is afraid of being ſeen and envied by ſome jea- 
lous god. We learn from Seneca, that people ſtrove for the ſeat 
next to the image of the deity, that their prayers might be the 
better heard. But what we have chiefly to remark upon this head, 
is, that the Grecian gods were, like men, held capable of doing 
both good and ill. Jupiter, their higheſt deity, was a raviſher of 
women, and a notorious adulterer. In the ſecond book of the Iliad; 
he ſends a lying dream to deceive Agamemnon. Mars ſeduces 
Venus by bribes to commit adultery (a). In the Rheſus of Eu- 
ripides, Minerva, diſguiſed like Venus, deceives Paris by a groſs 
lie. The ground-work of the tragedy of Xuthus is a lying oracle, 
declaring Ion, . ſon of Apollo and Creuſa, to be the ſon of Xuthus. 
Oreſtes in Euripides, having flain his mother Clytemneſtra, ex- 
cuſes himſelf as having been miſled by Apollo to commit the 
crime. Ah!” ſays he, had I conſulted the ghoſt of my fa- 
ther, he would have diſſuaded me from a crime that has proved 
„my ruin, without doing him any good.“ He conchudes+ with 
obſerving, that having acted by Apollo's command, Apollo is the 
only criminal. In a tragedy of Sophocles, Minerva makes no 
difficulty to cheat Ajax, by promiſing to be his friend, while un- 
derhand ſhe is ſerving Ulyſles, his bitter enemy. Mercury, in re- 
venge for the murder of bis ſon Myrtilus, entails curſes on Pelops 
the murderer, and on all his race *, In general, the gods, every 
0) Odyſſey, book s: % A 
»The Engliſh tranſlator of that tragedy, gov nun it to be tecniarkelth 3 in the 
Grecian creed, that the gods puniſh the crimes of men upon their innocent poſte- 
rity. 
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where in Greek tragedies, are partial, unjuſt, tyrannical, and re- 
vengeful. The Greeks accordingly have no reſerve in maltreating 
their gods. In the tragedy of Prometheus, Jupiter, without the 
leaſt ceremony, is accuſed of being an uſurper. Eſchylus pro- 
claims publicly on the ſtage, that Jupiter, a jealous, cruel, and 
unplacable tyrant, had overturned every thing in heaven; and 
that the other gods were reduced to be his ſlaves. In che Hiad; 
book 13. Menelaus addreſſes Jupiter in the following words: 
O father Jove! in wiſdom, they ſay, thou excelleſt both men and 
** gods. Yet all theſe ills proceed from thee ; for the wicked thou 
* doſtaid in war. Thou art a friend to the Trojans, whoſe fouls de- 
light in force, who are never glutted with blood.“ The gods were 
often treated with a ſort of contemptuous familiarity, and em- 
ployed in very low offices. Nothing is more common, than to in- 
troduce them as actors in Greek tragedies ; frequently for trivial 
purpoſes : Apollo comes upon the ſtage moſt; courteouſſy to ac- 
quaint the audience with the ſubject of the play. Why is this 
not urged by our critics, as claſſical authority againſt the rule of 
Horace, Nec deus interfit niſi dignus vindice nodus *, Homer makes 
very uſeful ſervants of his gods, Minerva, in particular, is a 
faithful attendant upon Ulyſſes. She acts the herald, and calls 
the chiefs to council (a). She marks the place where a great ſtone 
fell that was thrown by Ulyſſes (5). She aſſiſts Ulyſſes to hide his 
treaſure in a cave (c), and helps him to wreſtle with the beg- 
gar (4). Ulyſſes being toſt with cares in bed, ſhe deſcends 


Nor let a god in perſon ſtand diſplay'd, 
Unleſs the labouring plot deſerve his aid. 
FRANCIS. 


(a) Odyſſey, book 8. 
(5) Book 8. 

(e) Book 13. 
(4) Book 18. 
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from heaven to make him fall aſleep (a). This laſt might poſſibly 
be ſqucez d into an allegory, if Minerva were not frequently in- 
troduced where there is no place for an allegory. © Jupiter, book 
17. of the Iliad, is introduced comforting the ſteeds of Achilles 
for the death of Patroclus. It appears from Cicero (), that when 
Greek philoſophers began to reaſon about the deity, their notions 
were wonderfully erude. One of the hardeſt morſels to digeſt in 
Plato's philoſophy, was his doctrine; That God is incorporeal; 
which by many was thought abſurd, for that, without a body, 
he could not have ſenſes, nor prudence, nor pleaſure. The reli- 
gious creed of the Romans ſeems to have been little leſs impure 
than that of the Greeks. - It was a ceremony of theirs, in beſieging 
a town, to evocate the tutelar deity, and to tempt him by a reward 
to betray his friends and votaries. In that ceremony, the name 
of the tutelar deity was thought of importance; and for that rea- 
ey oy nn OP of — was a ren ſecret 2 Aren 
of 
(a) 0446, hack 20. it 
65) Lib. 1. De natura deorum. 


* The form of the evocatio follows.“ Tuo ductu, inquit, Pythie Apollo, 
% tuoque numine inſtinctus, pergo ad delendam urbem Veios: tibique hin deci- 
« mam partem prtedte voveo. Te ſimul, Juno Regina, quæ nune Veios'colis, pre- 
« cor, ut nos victores in noſtram tuamque mox futuram urbem ſequare: ubi te, 
« dignum amplitudine tua, templum accipiat.” Titus Livius, lib. 5. cap. 21.— {/n 
Engliſh thus : Under thy guidance and divine inſpiration, O Pythian Apollo, I 
« march to the deſtruction of Veit; and to thy ſhrine I devote a tenth of the plun« 
« der. Imperial Juno, guardian of Veii, deign to proſper our victorious arms, 
« and a temple ſhall be erected to. thy honour, ſuitable to the greatneſs and 
„ majeſty of thy name.] — But it appears from Macrobius, that they uſed a 
form of evocation even when the name of the tutelar deity was unknown to them. 
« 8i deus, fi dea eſt, tui populus civitaſque Carchaginienſis eſt in tutela, teque 
% maxime ile qui urbis hujus populique tutelam recipiſti, precor, venerdrque, ve- 
«© niamque a vobis peto, ut vos populum civitatemque Carthaginienſem deſeratis, 
— > _ templa, ſacra, urbemque eorum relinquiatis, abſque his abcatis, eique po- 

| « pulo, 
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of Alexandria, in his book of the Parthian war, reports, that An- 
thony, reduced to extremity by the Parthians, lifted up lis eyes 
to heaven, and beſought the gods, that if any of them were jea- 
lous of his former happineſs, they would pour their vengeance 
upon his head alone, and ſuſſer his army to eſcape. The ſtory 
of Paris and the three goddeſſes gives no favourable impreſſion, 
either of the morals or religion of the Romans. Juno and her 
two ſiſter· deities ſubmit their diſpute about beauty to tlie ſhepherd 
Paris, who earn ee in Tavour of Venus. But 


FED TE 


manet alta mente 22 acid 101 
3 Paridis, ſpreteque injuria 7 WY bn 


Juno, not ſatisfied with wreaking her malice againſt the honeſt 
ſhepherd, declares war againſt his whole nation. Not even E- 
neas, tho' a fugitive in foreign lands, eſcapes her fury. "Their 
great god jupiter is introduced on the ſtage by Plautus, to deceive 
Alcmena, and to lie with her in the ſhape of her huſband. Nay, 
it was the opinion of the Romans, that this play made much for 
the honour of Jupiter ; for in times of national troubles and ca- 
lamaties, it was commonly acted to appeaſe his anger; — a moſt 
| b DD Das ase 
« pulo, civitatique metum, formidinem, oblivionem injiciatis, proditique Roma 
„ ad me meoſque veneatis, noſtraque vobis loca, templa, ſacra, urbs, acceptior 
0 probatiorque fit, milrique populoque Romano militibuſque meis præpoſiti ſitis, 
©« ut n intelligamuſque. Si ita feceritis, voveo vobis templa tudolque factu- 
« rum.” Saturnal. lib. 3. cap. 9. — [In Engliſb thus : e That divinity, whether 
© god or goddeſs, who is the guardian of the ſtate of Carthage, that divinity I in- 
« yoke, J pray and ſupplicate, that he will deſert that perſidious people. Honour 
not with thy preſence their templcs, their ceremonies, nor their city, abandon 
« them to all their fears, leave them to infamy and oblivion, Fly hence to Rome, 
& where, in my country, and 2mong my fellow-citizens, thou ſhalt have nobler 
i temples, and more Acceptable ſacrifices z thou ſhalt be the tutelar deity of this 
„army, and of the Roman ſtate. On this condition, 1 here vow to erect temples 
« and inſtitute games to thine honour.” 6 13, ng IO 
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pregnant inſtance of che groſs conteptions: of that warlike wo 
in morality, | as well as in religion. (1:119T1Z9 OJ [19511057 bY 
A diviſion of inviſible beings into benevolent and | far 


without any mixture of theſe qualities, makes the f. ſtage. 
The talents and feelings of men, reſine gradually under good go- 
vernment : ſocial amuſements begin to make a figure: bene vo- 
lence is highly regarded; and ſome men are found without gall. 
Having thus acquired a notion of pure benevolence, and finding it 
exemplified in ſome perſons, it was an eaſy ſtep in the progreſs of 
theological opinions, to beſtow the ſame character upon ſome ſupe- 
rior beings. This led men to diſtinguiſh their gods into two 
kinds, eſſentially different; one entirely benevolent, another en- 
tirely malevolent; and the difference between good and ill, which 
are diametrically oppolite, favoured that diſtinction. Fortunate 
events out of the common courſe of nature, were accordingly a- 
ſcribed to benevolent deities; and unfortunate eyents of that 

kind, to malevolent. In the time of Pliny the elder, malevolent 
deities were worſhipped at Rome. He mentions a temple dedica- 
ted to Bad Fortune, another to the diſeaſe termed a Fever, The La- 
cedemonians worſhipped Death and Fear ; and the people. of Cadiz 


Poverty and Old Age; in order to deprecate their wrath. Such gods 


were by the Romans termed Averrunci, as putting away evil. 
Conviction of one ſupreme benevolent Deity, and of inder 
| deivies, ſome benevolent, . ſome malevolent, is the fifth ſtage. 
Such conviction, which gains ground in proportion as morality 
ripens, ariſes from a remarkable diflerence between gratitude and 
fear. Willing to ſhow, my gratitude for ſome kindneſs — 
ing from an unknown hand, ſeveral perſons occur to my co 

jectures; but I always fix at faſt upon one — as the hol 
likely.” Fear is of an oppoſite nature : it exp ds itſelf y pon e- 


Fei) {ulpicious, perſon, and blackens . a — * Thus, 
upon providential good fortune above the power of man, we na- 
Woh, II. 3A turally 
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turally reſt upon one benevolent Deity as the cauſe ; and to him 
we confine our gratitude and veneration; When, on the other 
hand, we are ſtruck with an uncommon calamaty, every thing that 
poſſibly may be the cauſe, raiſes terror in us. Hence the propen- 
fity in ſavages to multiply objects of fear; but to confine their 
gratitude and veneration to a ſingle object. Gratitude and vene- 
ration, at the ſame time, are of ſuch a nature, as to raiſe a high 
opinion of the perſon who is their object; and when a ſingle. in- 
viſible being is underſtood to pour out bleſlings with a liberal 
hand, good men, inflamed with gratitude, put no bounds to. the 
power and benevolence of that being. And thus one fupreme be- 
nevolent Deity comes to be recogniſed among the more. enlight- 
ene ſavages, With reſpect to malevolent deities, as they are 
ſuppoſed to be numerous, and as there is no natural impulſe 
for elevating one above another, they are all of them held to be of 
an inferior rank, ſubordinate to the ſupreme Deity. 

Unity in the ſupreme being hath, among philoſophers, a more 
ſolid foundation, viz. unity of deſign and of order in the creation 
and government of this world *. At the ſame time, the paſſion 
of gratitude, which leads even ſavages to the attribute of unity 
in the ſupreme being, prepares the mind for reliſhing the proof of 
that unity, founded on the unity of his works, 

The belief of one ſupreme benevolent Deity, and of kabordiance 
deities benevolent and malevolent, 1s and has been more univer- 
ſal than any other religious creed. I confine myſelf to a few in- 


* All things in the univerſe are evidently of a piece. Every thing is adjuſted'to 
every thing; one deſign prevails through the whole: and this uniformity leads the 
mind to acknowledge one author; becauſe the conception of different authors 
without diſtinction of attributes or operations, ſerves only to perplex the imagina- 
tion, without beſtowing any ſatisfaction on the underſtanding. Natural hiftary 7 
Religion, hy David OY — | 'A 


ſtances; 
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ſtances; for a complete enumeration would be endleſs. The dif- 
ferent ſavage tribes in Dutch Guiana, agree pretty much in their 
articles of faith. They hold the exiſtence of one ſupreme Deity, 
whoſe chief attribute is benevolence; and to him they aſcribe e- 
very good that happens. But as it is againſt his nature to do ill, 
they believe in ſubordinate malevolent beings, like our devil, who 
occaſion thunder, hurricanes, earthquakes, and who are the au- 
thors of death, diſeaſes, and of every misfortune. To theſe de- 
vils, termed in their language Towahoos, they direct every ſuppli- 
cation, in order to avert their malevolence; while the ſupreme 
Deity is entirely neglected: ſo much more powerful among ſava- 
ges, is fear than gratitude; © The North-Ameriean ſavages have all 
of them a notion of a ſupreme Deity, creator and governor of the 
world, and of inferior deities, ſome good, ſome HI. Theſe are 
ſuppoſed to have bodies, and to live much as men do, but 
without being ſubjected to any diſtreſs. The fame creed pre- 
vails among the negroes of Benin and Congo, among the people 
of New Zeland, among the inhabitants of Java, of Madagaſcar, 
of the Molucca  iflands, and of the Caribbee iſlands. © The Chin- 
guleſe, a tribe in the iſland of Ceylon, acknowledge one God crea- 
tor of the univerſe, with ſubordinate deities who act as his de- 
puties: agriculture is the peculiar province of one, navigation of 
another. The creed of the Tonquineſe is nearly the ſame. The 


inhabitants of Otaheite, termed King George's Mund, believe in 


one ſupreme Deity; and in inferior deities without end, who pre- 
ſide over particular parts of the creation. They pay no adoration 
to the ſupreme Deity, thinking him too far elevated above his 
creatures to concern himſelf with what they do. They believe 
the ſtars to be children of the ſun and moon, and an echpte to be 
the time of copulation, According to Arnobius, certain Roman 
deities preſided over the various operations of! men. Venus preſi- 
ded over carnal copulation ; Puta aſſiſted at pruning trees; and 
| 3 A 2 Peta 
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Peta in requeſting benefits; Nemeſtrinus was god of che woods, 
Nodutus ripened corn, and Terenſis helped to threſh it; Vibilia 
aſſiſted travellers; orphans were under the care of Orbona, and 
dying perſons, of Nænia; Oſſilago hardened the bones of infants; 
and Mellonia protected bees, and beſtow'd ſweetneſs on their honey. 
The inhabitants of the iſland of Formoſa recogniſe two ſupreme 
deities, in company; the one a male, god of the men, the other a 
female, goddeſs of the women. The bulk of their inferior deities 
are the ſouls of upright men, who are conſtantly doing good, and 
the ſouls of wicked men, who are conſtantly doing ill. The in- 
land negroes acknowledge one ſupreme being, creator of all 
things; attributing to him infinite power, infinite knowledge, 
and ubiquity. They believe that the dead are converted into ſpi- 
rits, termed by them Jananini, or protectors, being appointed to 
guard their parents and relations. The ancient Goths, and ſeve- 
ral other northern nations, acknowledged one ſupreme being; 
and at the ſame time worſhipped” three ſubordinate deities; Thor, 
reputed the ſame with Jupiter ; Oden, or Woden, the ſame with 
Mars; and Friga, the ſame with Venus . Socrates, taking the 
cup of poiſon from the executioner, held it up toward heaven, 
and pouring out ſome of it as an oblation to the ſupreme Deity, , 
pronounced the following prayer : ** implore the immortal God 
«+ that my tranſlation hence may be happy,. Then turning to 
Crito, ſaid, O Crito! I owe a cock to Eſculapius, pay it.” From 
this incident we find that Socrates, ſoaring above his countrymen, 
had attained to the belief of a ſupreme benevolent Deity. . But in 
that dark. age of religion, ſuch purity is not to be expected from 


* Regnator omnium Deus, cætera ſubjecta atque parentia; Tacitus de 00 9 
Germanorum, cap. 39. [In Engliſh thurn One God the ruler” of all; the reſt 
inferior and ſubordinatc.” } $ 3* 34 71 ow 1 147 101 21691107 E 


Socrates 
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Socrates himſelf, as to have rejeed AO 1 even of 
the mercenary kind, = 


Different offices being aflignied to they * as above — | 
proper names followed of courſe. ' And when a god was aſcer- 
tained by a name, enen en, 


his genealogy. 


As unity in the Bae was not an tabliſhed: dodrine in che 
countries where the Chriſtian religion was firſt promulgated, g 


Chriſtianity could not fail to prevail over Paganiſm; for improve- 
ments in the mental faculties lead by ſure ſteps, tho' ſlow, to one 


The fixth ſtage is, the belief of one ſupreme benevolent Deity, 


as in that immediately foregoing, with many inferior henevolent 


deities, and one only who is malevolent. As men improve in na- 


tural knowledge, and become ſkilful in tracing cauſes from effects, 


they find much lefs malice and ill-deſign than was imagined : 
humanity at laſt prevails, which, in connection with improved 
knowledge, baniſhes the ſuſpicion of ill-deſign, in every caſe 
where an event can poſſibly be explained without it. In a word, 


a ſettled opinion of good prevailing in the world, produced con- 
viction among ſorne nations, leſs ignorant than their rieighbours, 


and leſs brutal, that there is but one male volent ſubordinate deity; 


and good ' ſubordinate deities without number. The ancient Per- 
ſians acknowledged two principles; one all good and all powerful, 


thors aſſert, that the Perfians held theſe ' two principles to be co- 
eternal : others, that Oromazes firſt ſubſiſted alone, that he crea- 
ted both light and darkneſs, and that he created Arimanes out of 


darkneſs. That the latter was the opinion of the ancient Perſians, 


appears from their Bible, termed the Sadder; which teaches; That 


there 1s one God ſupreme over all, many good angels, and bur 
onc 


named Hormuz, and by the Greeks corruptly Oromazes ; the other 
evil, named Ahariman, and by the Greeks Armanes. Some au- 
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one evil ſpirit. Plutarch acquaints us, that Hormuz and Ahari- 
man, for ever at variance, formed, each of them, creatures of 
their on ſtamp; that the former created good genii, ſuch as 
goodneſs, truth, wiſdom, juſtice; and that the latter created e- 
vil genii, ſuch as infidelity; falſehood, oppreſſion, theft. This 
ſyſtem of theology, commonly termed the Manichean Stem, is 
ſaid to be alſo the religious creed of Pegu, with the following 
addition, that the evil principle only is to be worſhipped ; which 
is abundantly probable, as fear is a predominant paſſion in bar- 
barians. The people of Florida believe a ſupreme benevolent 
Deity, and a ſubordinate deity that is malevolent : neglecting the 
former,” who, they ſay, does no harm, they bend their whole at- 
tention to ſoften the latter, who, they ſay, torments them day 
and night. The inhabitants of Darien acknotrledge but one evil 
ſpirit, of whom they are deſperately afraid. The Hottentots, 
mentioned by ſome writers as alrogether deſtitute of religion, are, 
on the contrary, farther advanced toward its purity, than ſome 
of their neighbours. Their creed is, That there is a ſupreme 
being, who is goodneſs itſelf ; of whom they have no occaſion to 
ſtand in awe, as he is incapable by his nature to hurt them; that 
there is alſo a malevolent ſpirit, ſubordinate to the former, who 
muſt be ſerved and worſhipped in order to avert his malice. The 
Epicurean doctrine with reſpect to the gods in general, That being 
happy in themſelves, they extend not their providential care to 
men, differs not widely from what the Hottentot believes with re- 

ſpect to the ſupreme being. | 
Having traced the ſenſe of deity, from its dawn in the —_ 
ſavages, to its approaching maturity among enlightened nations, 
we proceed to the laſt ſtage of the progreſs, which makes the true 
ſyſtem of theology; and that is, conviction of a ſupreme being, 
boundleſs in every perfection, without any ſubordinate deities, 
benevolent or malcvolent. . learn early to trace the chain 
of 
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of cauſes and effects, with reſpect to ordinary events: they know 
that faſting produces hunger, that labour. occaſions wearineſs, 
that fire burns, that the ſun and rain contribute to vegetation. But 
when they go beyond ſuch familiar events, they loſe fight of cauſe. 
and effect: the changes of weather, of winds, of heat and cold, 
impreſs them, with a notion of chance :. earthquakes, hurricanes, 
ſtorms of thunder and lightning, which fill them with terror, are 
aſcribed to malignant beings of greater power than man. In the 
progreſs of knowledge, light begins to break in upon them: they 
diſcover, that ſuch phenomena, however tremendous, come un- 
der the general law of cauſe and eſſect, and that there is no ground 
for aſcribing them to malignant ſpirits. At the ſame time, our 
more refined ſenſes ripen by degrees: ſocial affections come to 
prevail, and morality makes a deep impreſſion. In maturity of 
ſenſe and underſtanding, benevolence appears more and more; 
and beautiful final cauſes are diſcovered in many of nature's. pro- 
duRtions, that formerly were thought uſeleſs, or perhaps deſtrue- 
tive: and the time may come, we have ſolid ground to hope that 
it will come, when doubts and difficulties about the government | 
of Providence, will all of them be cleared up; and every event be 
found conducive to the general good. Such views: of Providence 
baniſh malevolent deities; and we ſettle at laſt in a moſt com- 
fortable opinion; either that there are no ſuch beings ; or that, if 
they exiſt and are permitted to perpetrate any miſchief, it is in 
order to produce greater good. Thus, through a long maze of 
errors, man arrives at true religion, acknowledging but one Being, 
ſupreme in power, intelligence, and benevolence, who created all 
other beings, to whom all other beings are ſubjected, and who di- 
rects every event to anſwer the beſt eee This e ” true: 
theology. 0 119 
* Plin ſeems to reliſn the doctrine of unity in the Deity; but is at a loſs abour 
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Having gone through the different ſtages of religious belief, in 
its gradual progreſs. toward truth and purity, I proceed to a very 
important article, viz. The hiſtory of tutelar deities. The belief 
of tutelar deities preceded indeed ſeveral of the ſtages mentioned, 
witneſs the tutelar deities of Greece and Rome; but as it is not 
connected with any one of them excluſive of the reſt, the clearneſs 
of method required it to be poſtponed to all of them. This be- 


lief, founded on ſelfiſhneſs, made a rapid progreſs after property 


in the goods of fortune was eſtabliſhed, The Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, and indeed moſt nations that were not mere ſavages, ap- 
propriated to themſelves tutelar deities, who were underſtood to 
befriend. them upon all occaſions ; and, in particular, to fight for 
them againſt their enemies, The 1liad of Homer is full of mira- 
culous battles between the Greeks and Trojans, the tutelar deities 


mixing with the contending parties, and partaking of every diſ- 


aſter, death only excepted, which immortals could not ſuffer. The 


lares, penates, or houſehold- gods, of Indoſtan, of Greece, and of 
Rome, bear witneſs, that every family, perhaps every perſon, was 
thought to be under the protection of a tutelar deity. Alexander 


ab Alexandro gives a liſt of tutelar deities, Apollo and Minerva 


were the tutelar deities of Athens; Bacchus and Hercules of the 


Bœotian Thebes ; Juno of Carthage, Samos, Sparta, Argos, and 


| Mycen&6 ; Venus of Cyprus; Apollo of Rhodes, and of Delphos ; 


Vulcan of Lemnos; Bacchus of Naxus; Neptune of Tenedos, 
&c. The poets teſtify, that even individuals had tutelar deities ; 


Mulciber in Trojam, pro Troja ſtabat Apollo: 
Equa Venus Teucris, Pallas iniqua fuit. 
Oderat Xneam, propior Saturnia Turno; 
Ille tamen Veneris Coma tutus erat. 


forming any juſt conception of him, 1 nnn the nen to be our 
only deity, ſometimes the ſun. . THe. 
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1 „ ferox cautum petiit Neptunus 3 
„ Eripuit patruo ſæpe Minerva ſuo (a). 


OW the North-American favages recogniſe a ſupreme Being, 
wiſe and benevolent, and alſo ſubordinate benevolent beings who 
are intruſted with the government of the world ; yet as the great 
diftance of theſe ſubordinate beings, and the full occupation they 
have in general government, are ſuppoſed ta make them overlook 
individuals, every man has a tutelar deity of his own, termed 

Manitou, who 1s conſtantly invoked during war to give him victory 

over his enemies. The Natches, bordering on the Miſſifippi, offer 
up the ſkulls of their enemies to their god, and depoſite them in 

his temple. They conſider that being as their tutelar deity who 
aſſiſts them againſt their enemies, and to whom therefore the ſkull 
of an enemy muſt be an acceptable. offering. Tho' the worſhip 
s the ſun, who impartially ſhines on all mankind; yet duch is their 
| partiality, that they conſider themſelves as his choſen Pepe "ta 
| that their enemies are his enemies, 

A belief ſo abſurd ſhows woful imbecility in bunt nature. 
ls it not obvious, that the great God of heaven and earth, governs 
the world by inflexible laws, from which he never | can ſwerve in 
any caſe, becauſe they are the beſt poſſible in every caſe? To fup- 

poſe any family or nation to be an object of his peculiar love, is 

no o les ar tes than to 25 J1.0 any * or nation to be an 


* vx The rape: of Vulcan, and the martial maid, 
« Purſu'd old Troy; but Phœbus' love repay d. 
Eneas ſafe, defy'd great Juno's hate, 7-1 
„% For Venus guards her favour'd offspring's fate: 


« In vain Ulyſles Neptune's wrath aifails, 
« O'er winds and waves Minerva's power prev 
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object of his peculiar hatred : they equally arraign Providence of 
partiality. Even the Goths had more juſt notions of the Deity. 
Totila, recommending to his people juſtice and humanity, ſays, 
** Quare fic habete, ea quz amari ab hominibus ſolent ita vobis 
* falva fore, ſi juſtitiæ reverentiam ſervaveritis. Si tranſitis in 
**©/ mores alios, etiam Deum ad hoſtes tranſiturum. Neque enim 
ille, aut omnibus omnino n . . genti, ad- 

**. dicit ſe ſocium *. 
That God was once the tutelar el the Jews is true; but 
not in the vulgar acceptation of that term, importing a deity cho- 
ſen by a people to be their patron and protector. The orthodox 
faith is, That God choſe the Jews as his peculiar people, not 
© from any partiality to them, but that there might be one nation 
* to keep alive the knowledge of one ſupreme Deity; which ſhould 
{© be proſperous while they adhered to him, and unproſperous when 
they declined to idolatry ; not only in order to make them perſevere 
jn the true faith, but alſo in order to exemplify to all nations tlie 
* conduct of his Providence.” It is certain, however, that the per- 
verſe Jews claimed God Almighty as their tutelar deity, in the vulgar 
acceptation of the term. And this error throws:light upon an 
incident related in the Acts of the Apoſtles. There was 'a prophecy 
firmly believed by the Jews, that the Meſſiah would-come among 
them in perſon to reſtore their kingdom. The Chriſtians gave a 
different ſenſe to the prophecy, viz. that the kingdom promiſed 
was not of this world. And * ſaid, that — ne to 80 


Be affured of this, that while ye re your reverence for jullice, ye will 
« enjoy all the bleſſings which are eſtimable among mankind. If ye refuſe to obey 
her dictates, and your morals become corrupted, God himſelf will abandon you, 
« and take the part of your enemies. For altho' the benevolence of that power 


« js not partially confined to tribe or people, yet in the eye of his e all men 
are not equally the objects of his approbation.“ 
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the way to their heavenly kingdom, by obtaining bargiverieſiciof 
their ſins. At the ſame time, as the Jews held all other nations in 
abhorrence, it was natural for them to conclude, that the Meſſiah 
would be ſent to them only, God's choſen people; for which rea- 
ſon, even the apoſtles were at firſt doubtful about preaching the 
goſpel to any but to the Jews (a). But the apoſtles reflecting, that 
it was one great purpoſe of the miſſion, to baniſn from the Jews 
their groveling and impure notion of a tutelar deity, and to pro- 
claim a ſtate of future happineſs to all who believe in Chriſt, they 
proceeded to preach: the goſpel to all men: Then Peter opened 
„his mouth, and ſaid, Of a truth I perceive, that God is no re- 
ſpecter of perſons: but in every nation, he that feareth him, 
and worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted with him (6).” Thie 
foregoing reaſoning, however, did not ſatisfy the Jews: they could 
not digeſt the opinion, that God ſent his Meſſiah to ſave all na- 
tions; and that he was the God of the Gentiles as well as of tlie 
Jews. They W 0 Paul in n for i 
that doctrine (c. a Huh 
Conſidering ddt religion in its — was eſtabliſhed by ho 
en it not amazing, that even Chriſtians fell back to the 
worſhip: of tutelar deities? They did not indeed adopt the abſurd 
opinion, that the ſupreme Being was their tutelar deity: but they 
held, that there are divine perſons: ſubordinate to the Almighty, 
who take under their care nations, families, and even inclivi- 
duals; an opinion that differs not eſſentially from chat of tutelar 
deities among the Heathens. That opinion, which flatters ſelf- 
love, took root in the fifth century, when the deification of ſaints 
Was eee ſimilar to the deification, of heroes among the an- 
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cients. Wich regard to matters ſpiritual, as well as temporal, 
people are fond of friends to be their interceſſors; and with re- 
gard to the Deity, deified ſaints were thought the propereſt inter- 
ceſſors. Temples were built and dedicated to them, and ſolemn 
rites of worſhip inſtituted to render them propitious. It was i- 
magined, that the ſouls of deified ſaints are at liberty to roam 
where they liſt, and that they love the places where their bodies 
are interred ; which accordingly made the ſepulchres of the ſaints 
a common rendezvous of fupplicants. What paved the way to no- 
tions ſo abſurd, was the groſs ignorance that elouded the Chri- 
ſtian world after the northern barbarians became maſters of Eu- 
rope. In the ſeventh century, the biſhops were ſo illiterate, as to 
be indebted to others for the thallow ſermons they preached ; and 
the very few of that order who had any learning, ſatisfied them- 
ſelves: with compoſing inſipid homilies, collected from the wri- 
tings of Auguſtin and Gregory. In the ninth century, matters 
grew worſe and worſe; for thefe ſaints, held at firſt to be medi- 
ators for Chriſtians in general, were now converted into tutelar 
deities in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. An opinion prevailed, that ſuch ſaints 
as are occupied about the ſouls of Chriſtians in genera}, have little 
time for individuals; which led every church, and every pri- 
vate Chriſtian, to elect for themſelves a particular ſaint, as their 
peculiar patron or tutelar deity. That practice made it neceſſary 
to deify faints without end, in order to furniſh a tutelar deity to 
every individual. The dubbing of ſaints, became a new ſource of 
abuſes and frauds in the Chriſtian world: lying wonders were 
invented and fabulous hiſtories compoſed, to celebrate exploits 
that never were performed, and to glorify perſons that never 
had a being. And thus religion among Chriſtians, — n 

into as low a ſtate as it had been among Pagans. 

There ſtill remains upon hand a capital branch of our e j 

1 nod is idolatry, which Py ſignifies the — g vi- 

fible 
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ſible objects as deities. -But as idolatry evidently ſprung from re- 
ligious worſhip, corrupted by the ignorant and brutiſhi, it will 
make its appearance with more -g in the next min of 
WISER religious worſhip is the ſfabje. 7 
We have thus traced with wary ſteps, the de ond of 
theology through many ſtages, correſponding to the gradual q- 
penings and improvements of the human mind. But tho that 
progreſs in almoſt all countries appears uniform with reſpedt to 
the order of ſucceſſion, it is far otherwiſe with reſpect to the 
quickneſs of ſucceſſion: nations, like individuals, niake à pro- 
greſs from infancy to maturity; but they advance not with an 
equal pace, ſome making a rapid courſe. toward perfection in 
knowledge and in religion, while others remain ignorant barbay 
rians. The religion of Hindoſtan, if we credit hiſtory or tradi- 
tion, had advanced to a conſiderable degree of purity and refine» 
ment, at a very early period. The Hindoſtan Bible, termed Chas 
tabbhade or Shaftah, gives an account of the creation, lapſe of the 
angels, and creation of man; inſtructs us in the unity of the Deity, 
but denies. his preſcience as being inconſiſtent; with free- will in 
man; all of them profound doctrines of an illuminated people; 
to eſtabliſh which a long courſe of time muſt-have been requiſite; 
after wandering through errors without number. Compared with 
the Hindows in theology, even the Greeks, were mere ſavages. 
The Grecian gods were held to be little better than men, and their 
hiſtory, as above og eG to the notion entertain d 
of chem. " or) OY nity 1 43 d Heeen 5 + 
In eines the oe af men 2 reſpe to Diem. I * 
3 my view to ſuch opinions as are ſuggeſted. by principles 
or biaſſes that make a part of common nature; omitting many 
whimſical notions, no better than dreams of a roving. imagina- 
tion. The plan delineated, ſhows. wonderful uniformity in the 
progreſs: of religion through all nations. That the whimſicab no- 
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tions mentioned are far otherwiſe, is not wonderful. Take the 
following ſpecimen. The Kamſkatkans are not fo ſtupidly igno- 
rant, as to be altogether void of curioſity. They ſometimes think 
of natural appearances. — Rain, ſay they, is ſome deity piſſing 
upon them; and they imagine the rainbow to be a party- coloured 
garment, put on by him in preparing for that operation. They 
believe wind to be produced by a god ſhaking his long hair about 
his head with violence. Such tales will ſcarce amuſe children in 
the nurſery. The inhabitants of the iſland Celebes formerly ac- 
knowledged no gods but the fun and the moon, which were held 
to be eternal. Ambition for ſuperiority made them fall out. The 
moon wounded in flying from the — was: hae the 
earth. ALY £1300 

Hitherto of the e openings of the human And wich re- 
des to Deity. I cloſe this ſection with an account of ſome un- 
ſound notions concerning the conduct of Providence, and concern- 

ing ſome ſpeculative matters. I begin with the former. 

In days of ignorance, the conduct of Providence is 22 little 
underſtood. Far from having any notion, that the government 
of this world is carried on by general laws, which are inflexible 
becauſe they are the beſt poſſible, every important event is attri- 
buted to an immediate inter poſition of the Deity. As the Grecian 
gods were thought to have bodies like men, and like men to re- 
quire nouriſhment; they were imagined to act like men, forming 
ſhort-ſighted' plans of operation, and varying them from time to 
time according to exigencies. Even the wiſe Athenians, had an 
utter averſion at philoſophers who attempted to account for effects 
by general laws: ſuch doctrine they thought tended to fetter the 
gods, and to prevent them from governing events at their plea- 
fure. An eclipſe being held to be a prognoſtic given by the gods 
of ſome grievous calamity, Anaxagoras was accuſed of Atheiſm 


oy Gy to explain the eclipſe of the moon by natural cau- 
ſes: 
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ſes: he was thrown into priſon, and with difficulty was relieved 
by the influence of Pericles. Protagoras was baniſhed Athens for 
maintaining the ſame doctrine. Procopius overflows with ſignal 
interpoſitions of Providence; and Agathias, beginning at the 
battle of Marathon, ſagely maintains, that from that time down- 
ward, there was not a battle loſt, but by an immediate judge - 
ment of God, for the ſins of the commander, or of his army, or 
of one perſon. or other. Our Saviour's doctrine with reſpect to 
thoſe who ſuffered by the fall of the tower of Siloam, ought to 
have opened their eyes; but ſuperſtitious eyes are never opened 
by inſtruction. At the ſame time, it is deplorable that ſuch be- 
lief has no good influence on manners: on the contrary, never 
doth wickedneſs ſo much abound as in dark times. A curious 
fact is related by Procopius (a) with reſpect to that ſort of ſuper- 
ſtition. When Rome was beſieged by the Goths, and in danger 
of deſtruction, a part of the town- wall, declining from the per- 
pendicular, was in a tottering condition. Beliſarius, propoſing 
to fortify it, was oppoſed by the citizens, affirming, that it was 
guarded by St Peter. Procopius obſerves, that the event anſwer- 
ed expectation; for that the Goths, during a tedious ſiege, never 
once attempted that weak part. He adds, that the wall remained 
in the ſame ruinous ſtate at the time of his writing. Here is a cu- 
rious conceit: Peter created a tutelar deity, able and willing, 
for the ſake of his votaries, to counteract the laws by which God 
governs the material world. And for what mighty benefit to 
them? Only to ſave them five or n e ie, 
es eyes 11522 „ 
It is no leſs ade ehh ser eite ad 
to believe, as many formerly did, that in all douhtful | caſes. che 


Naughty, bn. e to, never fails to Rk in favour of 
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the right ſide. The inhabitants of Conſtantinople, ann. 1284, 


being ſplit into parties about two contending, patriarchs, the Em- 


peror ordered a fire to be made in the church of St Sophia, and a 
memorial from each party to be thrown into it; never donbting, 
but that God would fave from the flames the memorial of che party 
whoſe cauſe he eſpouſed, But, to the utter aſtoniſhment of all behold- 
ers, the flames paid not the leaſt regard to either of the memorials. 
The fame abſurd opinion gave birth to the trial by fire, by water, 
and by ſingular battle. And it is not a little remarkable, that 
ſuch trials were common among many nations that had no inter- 
courſe one with another : even the enhghtened people of Indoſtan 
try crimes by dipping the hand of a ſuſpected perſon in boiling 
oil. — Such uniformity is there with reſpec even to ſuperſtitious 
opinions. Pope Gregory VII. inſiſting, that the Kings of Caſtile 
and Aragon ſhould lay aſide their Gothic liturgy for the Romiſh, 
the matter was put to trial by ſingular battle; and two cham- 
pions were choſen, to declare by victory the opinion 'of God 
Almighty. The Emperor Otho I. obſerving the doctors to dis 
fer about a point of law, viz. the right of repreſentation in land- 
eſtates, appointed a duel ; and the right of repreſentation gain'd 
the victory. If any thing can render ſuch a doctrine palatable, 
it is the believing in a tutelar deity, who with leſs abſurdity may 
interpoſe in behalf of a favourite opinion, or of a favourite people. 
Appian gravely reports, that when the city of Rhodes was be- 
ſieged by Mithridates, a ſtatue of the goddeſs Ifis was ſeen to dart 
flames of fire upon a bulky engine, raiſed 10 N rend 1 to overs 
top the wall. 1 

Hiſtorians mention an incident that Wel in the iland 
Celebes, founded on a belief of the Tame kind with that above 
mentioned. About two centuries ago, ſome Chriſtian and ſome | 
Mahometan miſſionaries made their way to that iſland. The 


chief king, ſtruck with the fear of hell taught by both, aſſembled 
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a general council; and extending his hands toward heaven, ad- 
dreſſed the following prayer to the ſupreme being. Great 
“God, from thee I demand nothing but juſtice, and to me thou 
« gwelt it. Men of different religions have come to this iſland, 
e threatening eternal puniſhment to me and my people if we diſ- 
I obey thy laws, What are thy laws? Speak, O my God, who 
e art the author of nature: thou knoweſt the bottom of our 
<< hearts, and that we can never intentionally diſobey thee. But 
if it be unworthy of thy eſſence to employ the language of men, 
I call upon my whole people, the ſun which gives me light, 
the earth which bears me, the ſea which ſurrounds my empire, 
and upon thee thyſelf, to bear witneſs for me, that in the ſin- 
cerity of my heart I wiſh to know thy will; and this day 1 de- 
* clare, that I will acknowledge as the depoſitaries of thy oracles, 
© the firſt miniſters of either religion that ſhall land on this iſland.” 
It is equally erroneous to believe, that certain ceremonies will 
protect one from miſchief, - In the dark ages of Chriſtianity, the 
Ggning with the figure of a croſs, was held not only to be an an- 
tidote againſt the ſnares of malignant ſpirits, but to inſpire reſo- 
lution for ſupporting trials and calamities : for which reaſon, no 
Chriſtian i in thoſe days undertook any thing of moment, till he 
had uſed that ceremony. It was firmly believed in France, that 
a gold or ſilver coin of St Louis, hung from the neck, was a pro- 
tection againſt all diſeaſes : and we find accordingly a hole 1 in e- 
very remaining coin of that king, for fixing it to a riband. In 
the minority of Charles VIII. of France, the three eſtates, ann. 14845: 
ſupplicated his Majeſty, that he would no longer defer the being 
anointed with the holy oil, as the favour of Heaven was viſihly 
connected with that ceremony. They affirmed, that his grand 
father Charles VII. never proſpered till he was anointed ; and 
chat Heaven afterward fought on his fide, till the. Engliſh, were 
expelled out of his kingdom. The high altar of St Margaret's. 
Vol. II. 30 church 
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church in the iſland of Icolmkill, was covered with a plate of blue 
marble finely veined; which has ſuffered from a ſuperſtitious 
conceit, that the finalleſt bit of it will preſerve a ſhip from ſink- 
ing. It has accordingly been carried off piece- meal; and at pre- 
ſent there is ſcarce enough left to make an experiment. In the 
Sadder, certain prayers are enjoined when one ſneezes or piſſes, 
in order to chaſe away the devil. Cart-wheels in Liſbon, are 
compoſed of two boards clumſily cut in a circular form, and nail- 
ed together. Tho' the noiſe is intolerable, yet the axles are never 
greaſed, becauſe the noiſe, ſay they, frightens the devil from 
hurting their oxen. 
Nay, ſo far has ſuperſtition been carried, as to found a belief, 
that the devil by magic can control the courſe of Providence. A 
Greek biſhop having dreamed, that a certain miracle had failed 
by magic, the ſuppoſed magician and his ſon were condemned to 
die, without the leaſt evidence but the dream. Monteſquieu col- 
lects a number of circumſtances, each of which, tho all extreme- 
ly improbable, ought to have been clearly made out, in order to 
prove the crime (a). The Emperor Theodore Laſcaris, imagining 
magic to be the cauſe of his diſtemper, put the perſons ſuſpected 
to the trial of holding a red-hot iron without being burnt. In the 
capitularies of Charlemagne, in the canons of feveral councils, 
and in the antient laws of Norway, puniſhments are enacted a- 
gainſt thoſe who are ſuppoſed able to raiſe tempeſts, termed 7em- 
peſtarii. During the time of Catharine de Medicis, in the court 
of France there was a jumble of politics, gallantry, luxury, de- 
bauchery, ſuperſtition, and Atheiſm. It was common to take 
the reſemblance of enemies in wax, in order to torment them by 
Mo the 8 at a _ neg and e it with n If 
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an enemy happened in one inſtance of a thouſand to pine and die, 
the charm was eſtabliſhed for ever. Sorcery and witchcraft were 
ſo univerſally believed in England, that in a preamble to a ſtatute 
of Henry VIII. ann. 1511, it is ſet forth, That ſmiths, weavers, 
and women, boldly take upon them great cures, in which they 
“partly uſe ſorcery and witcheraft.“ The firſt printers, who 
were Germans, having carried their books to Paris for ſale, were 
condemned by the parliament to be burnt alive as ſorcerers; and 
did not eſcape puniſhment but by a precipitant flight. It had in- 
deed much the appearance of ſorcery, that a man could write 0 
many copies of a book, without the ſlighteſt variation. Tm 
There are many examples of extraordinary virtue being attri- 
buted to certain things, in themſelves of no ſignificancy. The 
Hungarians were poſſeſſed of a golden crown, ſent from heaven 
with the peculiar virtue, as they believed, of beſtowing upon the 
perſon who wore it, an undoubted title to be their kingng. 
But the moſt extraordinary effort of abſurd ſuperſtition, is a 
perſuaſion, that one may control the courſe of Providence, by 
making a downright bargain with God Almighty to receive from 
him quid pro quo. A herd of Tartars in Siberia, named by the 
Nuſſians Baravinſtoi, have in every hut a wooden idol, termed in 
their language SHeitan, about eighteen inches high, to which they 
addreſs their prayers for plenty of game in hunting, promiſing to 
give it, if ſucceſsful, a new coat or a new bonnet: a ſort of bar- 
gain abundantly. brutiſn; and yet more excuſable in mere ſavages, 
chan what! is made with the Virgin Mary by enlightened Roman 
Catholics; who, upon condition of her relieving them from di- 
ſtreſs, promiſe her a waxen taper, to burn on her altar. Philip II. 
of Spain made a vow, that, upon condition of gaining det 
of St Quintin, he would build the monaſtery of Eſcurial ; 
if an eſtabliſhment for ſome idle monks, could be a motive wich 
TEAS | the 
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the great God to vary the courſe of his Providence *. Beſide the 
abſurdity of thinking that ſuch yows can have the effect to alter 
the eſtabliſhed laws of Providence, they betray a moſt contempt- 
ible notion of the Deity, as if his favours, like a horſe or a cow, 
could be purchaſed with money. 

But however looſe and disjointed, events appear to the ignorant, 
when viewed as paſt, or as paſſing, future events take on a very 
different appearance. The doctrine of prognoſtics is evidently 
founded upon a ſuppoſition, that future events are unalterably 
fixed ; for otherwiſe that doctrine would appear abfurd, even to 
the moſt ignorant. There is no bias in human nature that has 
greater influence, than curioſity about futurity ; which in dark a- 
ges governs without control: men with no leſs folly than induſtry 
have ranſacked the earth, the ſea, the air, and even the ſtars, for 
prognoſtics of future events. The Greeks had their oracles, the 
Romans their augurs, and all the world their omens. The Gre- 
cian oracles and the Roman auguries are evidently built npon 
their belief of tutelar deities ; and the numberleſs omens that in- 
fluence weak people in every country, ſeem to reſt upon the ſame 
foundation . Ancient hiſtories are ſtuffed with omens, prodi- 


„Having gained the battle of St Quintin on the feſtival of St Laurence, Philip 
reckoned himſelf obliged to the ſaint for this victory, no leſs than to God Almighty; 
and accordingly, he not only built the monaſtery he had vowed, but alſo a church 
for the ſaint and a palace for himſelf, all under one roof: and what is not a little 
ludicrous, the edifice is built in reſemblance of a gridiron, which, according to the 
legend, was the inſtrument of Laurence's martyrdom. | CNL 


+ It is no wonder that the Romans were ſuperſtitiouſſy addicted to omens and au- 
guries: like mere ſavages, they put no value upon any ſcience but that of war; and, 
for that reaſon, they baniſhed all philoſophers, as uſeleſs members of ſocicty. Thus, 
that nation, ſo fierce and ſo great in war, ſurrendered themſelves blindly to ſuperſti- 
tion, and became flaves to imaginary evils. Even their graveſt hiſtorians were 
deeply tainted with that diſcaſe. 


Sies, 
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gies, and prognoſtics: Livy overflows with fooleries of that kind. 
Endleſs are the adverſe omens reported by Appian of Alexandria, 
that are ſaid to have given warning of the defeat of Craſſus by the 
Parthians; and no fewer in number are thoſe which happened at 
the death of the Emperor Hadrian, if we believe Spartianus. 
Lampridius, with great gravity, recites the omens which progno- 
{ticated that Alexander Severus would be Emperor: he,was born 
the ſame day on which Alexander the Great died; he was brought 
forth in a temple dedicated to Alexander the Great: he was named 
Alexander; and an old woman gave to his mother, a pigeon's egg 
of a purple colour produced on his birthday. A comet is an in- 
fallible prognoſtic of the death of a king. But of what king? Why, 
of the king who dies next. Suetonius, with the ſolemnity of a 
pulpit-inſtructor, informs us, that the death of the Emperor 
Claudius was predicted by a comet; and of Tiberius, by the fall 
of a tower during an earthquake. Such opinions, which indeed 
have ſome foundation in our nature, take faſt hold of the mind, 
when envigorated by education and example. Even philoſophy is 
not ſufficient to eradicate them but by flow degrees: witneſs Ta- 
citus, the moſt profound of all hiſtorians, who. cannot forbear to 
uſher in the death of the Emperor Otho, with a fooliſh account of 
a ſtrange unknown bird appearing at that time, He indeed, with 
decent reſerve, mentions it only as a fact reported by others; but 
from the warm ſtyle of his narrative it is evident, that the ſtory 
had made an impreſſion upon him. The ancient Germans drew 
mA of their omens from horſes.: bo: Proprium gentis, equorum 
preſagia ac monitus experiri. Publice aluntur iiſdem nemo- 
ribus ac lucis, candide, et nullo mortali opere contacti, quos 
e preſſos ſacro curru, ſacerdos, ac rex, vel princeps civitatis, comi- 

** tantur, hinnituſque ac fremitus obſervant. Nec ulli auſpicio 
major fides, non ſolum * plebem, ſed en Proceres, apud 

2 fHcerdotes 
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© ſacerdotes * (a).“ There is ſcarce a thing ſeen or imagined, 
but what the inhabitants of Madagaſcar conlider as a prognoſtic 
of ſome future event. The Hindows rely on the augury of birds, 
precitely as the old Romans did. Tho' there is not the ſlighteſt 
probability, that an impending misfortune was ever prevented by 
ſach prognoſtics ; yet the deſire of knowing future events is ſo 
deeply rooted in our nature, that omens will always prevail a- 
mong the vulgar, in ſpite of the cleareſt light of philoſophy f. 
With reſpect to prophecies in particular, one apology may be 
made for them, that no other prognoſtic of futurity is leſs apt to 
do miſchief. What Procopius (5) obſerves of the Sybilline oracles, 
is equally applicable to prophecies in general, That it is above 
„the ſagacity of man to explain any of them before the event 
happen.“ After peruſing many, he gives the following reaſon. 
Matters are there handled,” ſays he, not in any order, nor in 
* a continued diſcourſe : but after mentioning the diſtreſſes of A- 
e frica, for example, they give a ſlight touch at the Perſians, the 
Romans, the Aſſyrians; then returning to the Romans, they 


* « Tt is peculiar to that people, to deduce omens and preſages from horſes. 
4 Theſe animals are maintained at the public expence, in groves and foreſts, and 
c are not allowed to be polluted with any work for the uſe of man; but being 
« yoked in the ſacred chariot, the prieſt, and the king, or chief of the ſtate, at · 
« tend them, and carefully obſerve their neighings. The greateſt faith i is given to 
* this method of cee both among the vulgar and the nobles.“ 


4 Is it not mortifying to human pride, that a great philoſopher, [Befon] Gould 
think like the vulgar upon this ſubject? Mentioning great rejoicings in London 
upon the daughter of Henry VII. of England being married to James NV. of Scot- 
land, he adds, © not from any affection to the Scots, but from a ſecret inſtinct 
tand inſpiration of the advantages that would accrue from the match,” 


(a) Tacitus, De moribus Cermanorum, cap. 10. 


(5) Gothica Hiſtoria, lib. 1. 
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fall ſlap-daſh upon the calamities of Britain,” A curious ex- 
ample of this obſervation, is a book of prophecies compoſed in 


Scotland by Thomas | Learmont, commonly called | Thomas. the 


Rhymer, becauſe the book is in rhyme. Plutarch, in the life of 
Cicero, reports, that a ſpectre appeared to Cicero's nurſe, and 
foretold, that the child would become a great ſupport to the Ro- 
man ſtate ; and moſt innocently he makes the following reflec- 
tion: This might have paſſed for an idle tale, had not Cicero 
*« demonſtrated the truth of the prediQtion;” which in effect is 
ſaying, that if a prediction happen to prove true, it is a real pro- 
phecy; if otherwiſe, that it is an idle tale. There have been prophe- 
cies not altogether ſo well guarded as the Sybilline oracles. Na- 
pier, inventor of the logarithms, found the day of judgement 
predicted in the Revelation; and named the very day; which 
unfortunately he ſurvived. He made another prediction, but 
prudently named a day ſo diſtant, as to be in no hazard of bluſh- 
ing a ſecond time. Michel Stifels, a German clergyman, ſpent 
moſt of his life in attempting to diſcover the day of judgement; 
and at laſt announced to his pariſhioners, that it would happen 
within a year. The pariſhioners, reſolving to make the beſt of a 
bad bargain, ſpent their time merrily, taking no care to lay up 
proviſions for another year; and ſo nice was their calculation, as 
at the end of the year to have not a morſel remaining, either of 
food or of induſtry. The famous Jurieu has ſhown great inge- 
nuity in explaining prophecies; of which take the following in- 
ſtance. In his book, intitled, Accompli :ſhment of the prophecies, he 
demonſtrates, that the beaſt in the Apocalypſe, which held the 
poculum aureum plenum abominationum *, is the Pope; and his reaſon 
is, that the initial letters of theſe four Latin words . compoſe the 


word papa; a very ſingular prophecy indeed, that is a prophecy 


* 6 The golden cup full of abominations.” 
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in Latin, but in no other language. The candid reader will ad- 
vert, that ſuch, prophecies as relate to _gur Saviour, and tend to 
aſcertain the truth of his miſſion, fall not under the foregoing, 
reaſoning; for they do not anticipate futurity, by producing fore- 
knowledge of future events. They were not underſtood till our 
Saviour appeared among men; and then RT were clearly under- 
ſtood as relative to him. * 
There is no end of ſuperſtition in its various ; modes, It was be- 
lieved univerſally in dark times, that, by certain forms and invo- 
cations, the ſpirits of the dead could be called upon to reveal future 
events. A lottery in Florence, gainful to the government, and. 
ruinous to the people, gives great ſcope to ſuperſtition, The pur- 
chaſer of tickets, in order to be ſucceſsful, mult faſt ſix and thirty, 
hours, muſt repeat a certain number of Ave Maries and Pater No- 
ſters, muſt not ſpeak to a living creature, muſt not go to bed, muſt 
continue in prayer to the Virgin, and to ſaints, till ſome, propi- 
tious ſaint appear and declare the numbers that are to be ſucceſs»; 
ful, The ticket-holder, fatigued with faſting, praying, and ex- 
peRation, falls aſleep. Occupied with the thoughts he had when 
awake, he dreams that a faint appears, and mentions the num 
bers, that are to be ſucceſsful. If he be diſappointed, he is, vexed. 
at his want of memory ; but truſts 1n the ſaint as an infallible o- 
racle. Again he buys tickets, again falls aſleep, again ſees a vi- 
ſion, and again 1s diſappointed. | 
Lucky and unlucky days, which were ſo much rely dc on as e- 

ven to be marked in the Greek and Roman calendars, make an 
appendix to prophecies. The Tartars never undertake any thing of 
moment on a Wedneſday, being held by them unlucky. The No- 
gayan Tartars hold every thirteenth year to be unlucky : they will 
not even wear a ſword that year, believing that it would be their 
death; and they maintain, chat none of their warriors ever re- 
turned who went upon an expedition in one of theſe years, They 

paſs 
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paſs that time in faſting and prayer, and during it never marry. 
The inhabitants of Madagaſcar have days fortunate and unfortu- 
nate with reſpec to the birth of children: thly GefieGy Widlions 
merey every child that is born on an unfortunate day,x. 

I écloſe this important article with a reflection that ought to 
make an impreſſion upon every rational mind. The knowledge 
of future events, as far as it tends to influence our conduct, is in- 
conſiſtent with a ſtate of trial, ſuch as Providence has allotted to 
man in this life. It would deprive him of hopes and fears, and 
leave him nothing to deliberate- upon, nor any end to proſecute, 
In a word, it would put an end to his activity, reduce him 
to be merely a paſſive being. Providence therefore has wiſely 
drawn a veil over future events, affording us no * * * pryiiig 
into them bur ſagacity and experience. 

Theſe are a few of the numberleſs abſurd opinions about the 
conduct of Providence, that have prevailed among Chriſtians, and 
{till prevail among ſome of them. Many opinions no leſs abfurd 
have prevailed about ſpeculative points. I confine myſelf to one 
or two inſtances ; for to make a complete liſt would require a vo- 
lume. The firſt 1 ſhall mention, and the moſt noted, is tranſub- 
ſtantiation; which, tho? it has not the leaſt influence on practice, 
is reckoned ſo eſſential to ſalvation, as to be placed above every 
moral duty. The following text is appealed to as the ſole foun- 
dation of that article of faith. And as they were cating, Jeſus 
took bread, and bleſſed it, and brake it, and gave it to the diſ- 
* ciples, and ſaid, Take, eat; this is my body. And he took the 
* cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, ſaying,” Drink ye 
* all of it: for this is my blood of the new teſtament, which is 
* ſhed for many for the remiſſion of fins. But I ſay unto you, 
* will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that 
day when I drink it new with you in my Father's kings 
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dom (a).“ That this is a metaphor, muſt ſtrike every one: the 
paſſage cannot even bear a literal meaning, conſidering the final 
clauſe ; for ſurely the molt zealous Roman believes not, that Chri- 
ſtians are to drink new wine with their Saviour in the kingdom 
of heaven. At the ſame time, it is not ſo much as inſinuated, 
that there was here any miraculous tranſubſtantiation of the bread 
and wine into the body and blood of our Saviour; nor is it inſi- 
nuated, that the apoſtles believed they were eating the fleſh of 
their maſter, and drinking his blood. St John, the favourite a- 
poſtle, mentions not a word of this ceremony, which he certain- 
ly would not have omitted, had he imagined it an eſſential ar- 
ticle of faith. | Nidw ; Hübi rn 
But ſuppoſing tranſubſtantiation to be more clearly expreſſed in 
this text, than it really is; yet men of good underſtanding will 
be loth to admit a meaning that contradicts their five, ſenſes. They 
will reflect, that no man now living ever ſaw the original books of 
the New Teſtament ; nor are they certain, that the editions we 
have, are copied directly from the originals. Every remove from 
them is liable to errors, which may juſtly create a ſuſpicion of e- 
very text that contradicts reaſon and common ſenſe. Add, that 
che bulk of Chriſtians have not even a copy from the original to 
build their faith upon, but only a tranſlation into another lan- 
guage. 90 
And this leads to what chiefly determined me to ſelect that in- 
fiance. God and nature have beſtowed upon us the faculty of rea- 
ſon, for diſtinguiſhing truth from falſehood. If by reaſoning 
with candor and impartiality, we diſcover a propoſition to be 
true or falſe, it 1s not in our power to remain indifferent : we muſt 
judge, and according to our. judgement we muſt pronounce. I 
fay more, to pronounce. is a duty we owe to our Maker; for to, 


( St Matthew, xxvi. 26. dec. 
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what purpoſe has he beſtow'd reaſon upon us, but in order to di- 
rect our belief? At the ſame time, we may depend on it as an 
intuitive truth, that God will never impoſe any behef on us, con- 
tradictory not only to our reaſon, but to our ſenſes. 

The following objection however will perhaps reliſh more with 
people of plain underſtanding. Tranſubſtantiation is a very ex- 
traordinary miracle, reiterated every day and in every corner of the 
earth; by prieſts not always remarkable either for- picty or for mo- 
rality. Now I demand an anſwer to the following plain queſtion 
To what good end or purpoſe is ſuch a profuſion of miracles ſubſer- 
vient? I ſee none. But I diſcover a very bad one, if they have 
any influence; which is, that they accuſtom the Roman Catholics 
to more eruelty and barbarity, than even che groſſeſt ſavages are 
ever guilty of: ſome of them indeed devour the fleſh of their ene- 
mies; but none of them, the fleſh of their friends, eſpecially of 
their greateſt friend. But to do juſtice to people of that religion, 
am confident, that this ſuppoſed miracle has no influence whats 
ever upon their manners: to me it appears impoſſible for any 
man ſeriouſly to believe, that the bread and wine uſed at the 
Lord's ſupper, is actually converted into the body and blood of 
our Saviour. The Romiſh church requires the belief of tranſub- 
ſtantiation; and a zealous Catholic, out of pure obedience, thinks 
he believes it. Convince once a man that ſalvation depends on 
belief, and he will believe any thing; that is, he will 1 1magine 
that he believes: Credo yo impeſtbile o eft *. | 


»A traveller Jeſeriving the Virgin Mary's houſe at Loretto, us the following 
reflection. When there are ſo many ſaints endued with ſuch miraculous powers, 
« ſo many relies, and ſo many impregnated. wells, each of them able to cure the 
«© moſt dangerous diſeaſes; one would wonder, that phyſicians could live there, or 
©« others die. But people die here as elſewhere 3 and even churchmen, whopreach 
upon the miracles wrought by relics, grow fick and die like other men.” It is 
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That our firſt reformers, who were prone to differ from the Ro- 
miſh faith, ſhould adopt this doctrine, ſhows the ſupreme in- 
fluence of ſuperitition. The Lutherans had not even the excuſe 
of inattention: after ſerious examination, they added one abſur- 
dity more ; teaching, that the bread and wine are converted into 
the body and blood of our Saviour, and yet remain bread and 
wine as at firſt; which is termed by them conſubſtantiation. I am 
perſuaded, that at this time not a fingle man of them harbours 
fuch a thought. 

Many perſons, proof againſt a ſerious argument, are ſafficient- 
ly clear-ſighted to diſcover falſehood when put in a ridiculous 
light. It requires, I am ſenſible, a very delicate hand to attack 
a grave ſubje& with ridicule as a teſt of truth; and for that rea- 
fon; I forbear to offer any thing of my own. But I will ſet be- 
fore my readers ſome excerpts from a book of abſolute authority 
with Roman Catholics. Tho tranſubſtantiation be there handled 
in the moſt ſerious manner, with all the ceremomes and puncti- 
lios that naturally flow from it, yet to my taſte, nothing can be 
contrived to give it a more ridiculous appearance. The book is 
the Roman Miſſal, from which the r N is a literal TR 
tion. 

«© Maſs may be deficient in the matter, in the form, in the mi- 


one thing to believe, it is another thing to fancy that we believe. In the year 1666 
a Jew named Sabatai Levi appeared at Smyrna, pretending to be the true Meſſiah, 
and was acknowledged to be ſuch by many. The Grand Signior, for proof of his 
miſſion, inſiſted for a miracle; propoſing that he ſhould preſent himfelf as a mark 
to be ſhot at, and promiſing to believe that he was the Meſſiah, if he remained un · 
wounded. Sabatai, declining the trial, turned Mahometan to ſave his life. But ob- 
ſerve the blindneſs of fuperſtition: tho“ Sabatai was ſeen every day walking the 
ſtreets of Conſtantinople in the Turkiſh habit, the Jews inſiſted chat the true Saba- 
tai was taken up into heaven, leaving only behind him his — and probably 
they moſt piouſly fancicd that they believed ſo. 

8 niſter, 
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niſter, or in che action. Firſt, in the matter. If the bread be 


not of wheat, or if there be ſo great a mixture of other grain 
that it cannot be called wheat - bread, Or if any way corrupted; 


it does not make a ſacrament, If it be made with roſe-water, 


< or any other diſtilled water, it is doubtful whether it make a 


ſacrament or not. Tho' corruption have begun, or tho it be 


* leavened, it makes a en. but the e ſins: vo 
"fx: Z 5 1759 


**" the os . 8 a ns ha boy: hoſt 


is corrupted, , or is got of wheat, he muſt take another hoſt : 
if after conſecration, he muſt ſtill take another and ſwallow itz 
after which he muſt alſo ſwallow the firſt, or give it to another 
or preſerve it in ſome place with reverence. But if he have 
| ſwallowed the firſt before obſerving its defects, he muſt nevers 
theleſs ſwallow alſo the perfect hoſt ; becauſe the precept about 
the perfection of the ſacrament, is of greater weight than chat 
of taking it faſting. If the conſecrated hoſt diſappear by an 


accident, as by wind, by a miracle, or by ſome — anos 
ther muſt be conſecrated. 

If the wine be quite four or * or made of unripe grapes, 
or be mixed with ſo much water as to ſpoil the wine, it is no 


ſacrament. If the wine have begun to ſour or to be corrupted, 


or be quite new, or not mixed with water, or mixed with roſe- 


vater or other diſtilled water, it makes a en, but the ce- 


© lebrator fins grievouſſy. 8 

If the prieſt, before nee en * * materiads 
are not proper, he muſt ſtop, if proper matertals cannot be got; 
but after conſecration, he muſt proceed, to avoid giving. ſcan- 
dal. If proper. materials can be procured by waiting, he maß 
88. for them, that the ſacrifice may not remain imperfect.” 


Second, in form. If any of the words of coffScratibn be 6. 


© mitted, or any of them be changed into words of à different 
meaning, 
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meaning, it is no ſacrament : if they be changed into words of 
the ſame meaning, it makes A | ſacrament ; but the celebrator 
fins grievoully, | | FORT a 

„ Third, in the miniſter. If he does not intend to make a ſa- 
crament, but to cheat; if there be any part of the wine, or a- 


ny wafer that he has not in his eye, and does not intend to 


conſecrate; if he have before him eleven wafers, and intends 
to conſecrate only ten, not determining what ten he intends: 
in theſe caſes the conſecration does not hold, becauſe intention 
is requiſite, If he think there are ten only, and intends to 
conſecrate all before him, they are all conſecrated ; therefore 
prieſts onght always to have ſuch intention. If the prieſt, 
thinking he has but one wafer, ſhall, after tlie conſecration, 
find two ſticking together, he muſt take them both. And he 
muſt take off all the remains of the conſecrated matter ; for 
they all belong to the ſame ſacrifice. If in conſecrating, the 
intention be not actual by wandering of mind, but virtual in 
approaching the altar, it makes a ſacrament: tho' prieſts 
ſhould be careful to have intention both virtual and actual. 
« Beſide intention, the prieſt may be deficient in diſpoſition of 
mind, If he be ſuſpended, or degraded, or excommunicated, 
or under mortal fin, he makes a ſacrament, but fins grievouſ- 
ly. He may be deficient alſo in diſpoſition of body. If he 


have not faſted from midnight, if he have taſted water, or any 


other drink or meat, even in the way of medicine, he cannot 
celebrate nor communicate. If he have taken meat or drink 
before midnight, even tho he have not flept nor digeſted it, 
he does not fin. But on account of the perturbation of mind, 
which bars devotion, it is prudent to refrain. 

* If any remains of meat, ſticking in the mouth, be ſwallow- 
ed with the hoſt, they do. not prevent communicating, provi- 
ded they be ſwallowed, not as meat, but as ſpittle, The fame 


* 
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is to be ſaid, if in waſhing the mouth a drop of water ew. 


lowed, provided it be againſt our will. 


** Fourth, in the action. If any requiſite be wanting, it 3 no 
ſacrament; for example, if it be celebrated out of holy ground, 
or upon an altar not conſecrated, or not covered with three nap- 


kins; if there be no wax candles; if it be not celebrated be- 
tween day- break and noon; if the celebrator have not ſaid mat. 


tins with lauds; if he omit any of the ſacerdotal robes; if theſe 


' robes and the napkins be not bleſſed by a biſhop ; if there be 


no clerk preſent to ſerve, or one who ought 1 not to ſerve, a Wo- 
man, for example; if there be no chalice, the cup of which is 
gold, or ſilver, or pewter; if the veſtment be not of clean linen 
adorned with ſilk in the middle, and bleſſed by a biſhop; if the 


prieſt celebrate with his head covered ; if there be no miſſal pre- 


ſent, tho' he have it ' by heart. 

If a gnat or ſpider fall into the cup after conſecration, che 
prieſt muſt ſwallow it with the blood, if he can: otherwiſe, 
let him take it out, waſh it with wine, burn it, and throw it 
with the waſhings into holy ground. If poiſon fall into the 
cup, the blood muſt be poured on tow or on a linen cloth, re- 
main till it be dry, then be burnt, and the aſhes be thrown 
upon holy ground, If the hoſt be poiſoned, it muſt be kept in 


a tabernacle till it be corrupted. 


If the blood freeze in winter, put warm cloths about the 
cup: if that be not ſufficient, , put the cup in boiling water. 
If any of Chriſt's blood fall on the ground by negligence, it 
muſt be licked up with the tongue, and the place ſcraped: the 
ſcrapings muſt be burnt, and the aſhes buried in holy ground. 
„If the prieſt vomit the euchariſt, and the ſpecies appear en- 
tire, it muſt be licked up moſt revercntly. If a nauſea prevent 


4 that to be done, it muſt be kept till it be corrupted. If cherer 
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« cies do not appear, be burnt, and the aſhes thrown 
upon holy ground. 

As the foregoing article has beyond ;ntendon, ſwelled. to an e- 
normous ſize, I ſhall add but one other article, which, at the ſame 
time, ſhall be extremely ſhort; and that is the creed of Athana- 
fius. It is a heap of unintelligible jargon; and yet we are ap- 
pointed to believe every article of it, under the pain of eternal 
damnation. As it enjoins belief of rank contradictions, it ſeems 


purpoſely calculated to be a teſt of ſhaviſh ſubmiſſion to the n. 


en e ip of a proud and arrogant prieſt *, 


CH AT In 


RELIGious WORSs HIT. 


2 foregoing chapter are traced the gradual advances of the 
ſenſe of Deity, from its imperfect ſtate among ſavages to its 
maturity among enlightened nations, diſplaying to, us one great 
being to whom all other beings owe their exiſtence, who made 
the world, and who governs it by the moſt perfect laws. And 
our perception of Deity, ariſing from that ſenſe, is fortified hy an 
intuitive propoſition, that there neceſſarily muſt exiſt ſome being 
who had no beginning. Conſidering the Deity as the author of 
our exiſtence, we owe him gratitude ; conſidering him as govern» 


. „ Biſhop Burnet ſeems doubtful whether this creed was compoſed by Athanafius; 
tho? his doubts, in my apprehenſion, are ſcarce ſufficient to weigh againſt 233 
nimous opinion of the Chriſtian church, 


or 
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or of the world, we owe him obedience: and upon theſe duties is 
founded the obligation we are under to worſhip him. Further, 
God made man for ſociety, and implanted in his nature the mo- 
ral ſenſe to direct his conduct in that ſtate. From theſe premiſes, 
may it not with certainty be inferred- to be the will of God, that 


men ſhould obey the dictates of the moral ſenſe in fulfilling every 


duty of juſtice and benevolence >. Theſe moral duties, it would 
appear, are our chief buſineſs in this life; ee not only 
by a moral but by a religious principle. mY 
Morality, as laid down in a former ſketch; confits of two great 
branches, viz. the moral ſenſe, which unfolds our duty to man, 
and an active moral principle, which prompts us to perform that 
duty. Natural religion. conſiſts alſo of two great branches, viz. 
the ſenſe of Deity, which unfolds our duty to our Maker, and the 
active principle of devotion, which prompts us to perform our duty 
to him. The univerſality of the ſenſe of Deity proves it to be in- 
nate: the ſame reaſon proves the principle of devotion to be in- 
nate; for all men agree in worſhipping ſuperior beings, whatever 
difference there may be in the mode of worſhip. | 
Both branches of the duty we owe to God, that of worſhippin 
him, and that of obeying his wilt with reſpec to our felow-er 
tures, are ſummed up by the Prophet Micah in the following 
emphatic words. He hath ſhewed thee, O man, what is good: 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to de juſtly, to love 
*-merey; and to walk humbly with thy God? The two ar- 
ticles firſt mentioned, are moral duties regarding our fellow: rea- 
türes; and as to ſuch, what is required of us by the Lord is to 


do our duty to others, not only as directed by the moral ſenſe, 


but as being the will of our Maker, to whom we owe abſolute obe- 
dienge. That branch o of our duty is reſeryed for a ſecond 78 
at preſent we are to treat of religious wWorlhip, include] in 

third article, viz. the walking humbly with. our God. wigs wot; 
Vol. II. 3 E SECT. 
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I. . 


HE obligation we are under to worſhip God, or to walk hum- 
bly with him, is, as obſerved above, founded on the two 
great principles of gratitude and obedience ; both of them requi- 
ring fundamentally a pure heart, and a well-diſpoſed mind. But 
heart-worſhip is alone not ſufficient ; there are over and above, re- 
quired external ſigns, teſtifying to others the ſenſe we have of theſe 
duties, and a firm reſolution to perform them. That ſuch is the 
will of God, will appear as follows. The principle of devotion, 
like moſt of our other principles, partakes of the imperfection of 
our nature: yet however faint originally, it is capable of being 
greatly invigorated by cultivation and exerciſe. . Private exerciſe 
is not ſufficient. Nature, and conſequently the God of nature, 
require public exerciſe or public worſhip: for devotion is infec- 
tious, like joy or grief (a); and by mutual communication in a 
numerous aſſembly, is greatly invigorated. A regular habit of 
expreſſing publicly our gratitude and reſignation, . never fails to 
purify. the mind, tending to wean it from every unlawful purſuit. 
This is the true motive of public worſhip ; not what is commonly 
inculcated, viz. That it is required from us, as a teſtimony to our 
Maker of our obedience to his laws : God, who knows the heart, 
needs no ſuch teſtimony . I ſhall only add upon the general 


20) Ts of Criticiſm, vol. t. p. 15. ed . 5. 


0 Arabic (Adverſus gentes, lib. 1.) accounts eviiounity for the ns wo _ 
to the Deity: *© Huic omnes ex more proſternimur, hunc collatis precibus adora- 
, 6c mus, 


SE, HI. iii. 1. TE fol. 6 v. 10 


head, that lawgivers ought to avoid with caution the enforcing 
public worſhip by rewards and puniſhments : human laws can- 
not reach the heart, in which the eſſence of worſhip conſiſts : they 


may indeed bring on a liſtleſs habit of worſhip, by ſeparating the 


external act from the internal affection, than which there can be 
nothing more hurtful to true religion. The utmoſt that can be 
fafely ventured, is to bring public worſhip under cenſorian powets, 
as a matter of police, for G ung —_ e and FOG FRI 
ing bad example. | 1 

the religion of Confucius, profeſſed by the /iterati and pheiſiti 


of rank in China and Tonquin, conſiſts in a deep inward venera- 


tion for the God or King of heaven, and in the practice of every 
moral virtue. They have neither temples, nor prieſts, nor any 
ſettled form of external worſhip: every one adores the ſupreme 
Being in the manner he himſelf thinks beſt. This is indeed tlie 

moſt refined ſyſtem of religion that ever took place among men. 
There is however an invincible objection againſt it; which is, that 
it is not firred rn me men race: an Wen e it would 


1 'L — On 3 * # (35 7 


1 C2 XU! An ,203 00 
«c „ mus, ab hoc juſta, et — et auditu « eius condigna, r Non quo 
« ipſe deſideret ſopplices nos eſe, aut amet ſubſterni tot millium venerationem vide- 
« re, Utilitas hæc noſtra eſt, et commodi noſtri rationem fpe&tatis. * Nam quia 
& proni ad culpas, et ad libidinis varios appetitus, vitio ſumus jafirmitatis/ingenite, 
« patitur ſe ſemper noſtris cogitationibus concipi: ut dum illum oramus, et mere- 
10 ri eius“ contendimus munera, accipiamus er e voluntatem, et ab omni nos 
10 labe deliftorum omnium amputatione purgemus.“ — — [ln Engliſh thus: © It i is 
« our cuſtom to proſtrate ourſelves before him; and we afk of him ſuch gifts only 
« as ate conſiſtent with juſtice and with konour, and ſuitable to the character of the 
„ Being whom we adore. Not that he receives pleaſure or ſatis faction from the 
« humble veneration of thouſands of his creatures. From this we ourſelves derive 
« benefit and advantage; for being the flaves of appetite, and proge. to err from 
« the weakneſs of our nature, when we addreſs ourſelves to God in prayer, 'and 
ec ſtudy, by our actions to merit his man we e at leaſt the wiſh, —_ 
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be for angels; but is far W 1 n 


phers. Te 


Proceeding to 8 8 ** genuine W aliens by 
our Maker, and groſs deviations there have been, I begin with 
that ſort of worſhip which is influenced by fear, and which for 
that reaſon is univerſal among ſavages. The American ſavages 
believe, that there are inferior deities without end, moſt of them 
prone to miſchief :, they neglect the ſupreme Deity, becauſe he is 
good; and direct their worſhip to ſoothe the malevolent inferior 
deities from doing harm. The inhabitants of the Molucca iflands, 
who believe the exiſtence of malevolent inviſible beings ſubordi- 
nate to the ſupreme benevolent Being, confine their worſhip to 
the former, in order to avert their wrath; and one branch of their 
worſhip is, to ſet meat before them, hoping that when the belly is 
full, there will be leſs inclination to miſchief. The worſhip of the 
inhabitants of Java is much the ſame. The negroes of Benin wor- 
ſhip the devil, as Dapper expreſſes it, and ſacrifice to him both 
men and beaſts. They acknowledge indeed a ſupreme Being, who 
created the univerſe, and governs it by his Providence: but they 
and him not; for, ſay they, it is needleſs, if not imper- 

« tinent, to invoke a being, who, d and gracious, is * 

<< pable of injuring or moleſting us,” 

The auſterities and penances that are practiſed in 280 all re- 
bgions, ſpring from the ſame root. One way to pleaſe inviſible 
malignant powers, is to make ourſelves as miſerable as poſſible. 
Hence the horrid penances of the Faquirs in Hindoſtan, who out- 
do in mortification whatever is reported of the ancient Chriſtian 
anchorites. Some of theſe Faquirs continue for life in one po- 
fture : ſome never he down: ſome have always their arms raifed 
above their head: and ſome mangle their bodies with knives and 


fcourges, | The town of Jagrenate in Hindoſtan is frequented by 


pilgrims, ſome of them from the diſtance of 300 leagues, which 
they 
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they travel, not by walking or riding, but by meaſuring the road 
with the length of their bodies; in which method of loco- mation, 
fone of them conſume years, before they complete their pilgri- 
mage. A religious ſect made its way fome centuries ago into Ja- 
pan, termed Bub/do;fts, from Bubs, the founder, This ſect has pre- 
vailed over the ancient ſe of the Sintos, chiefly by its auſterity 
and mortifications. The ſpirit of this ſect inſpires nothing but 
exceſſive fear of the gods, — are painted prone to vengeance, 
and always offended. The people of chat religion paſs moſt" of 
their time in tormenting themſelves, to expiate imaginary faults; 
and they are treated by their prieſts with deſpotiſm and eruelty, 
chat is not paralleled but by the inquiſitors of Spain. The man- 
ners of the people are fierce, cruel, and unrelenting, ſuch às ne- 
ver fail to be inſpired by horrible ſuperſtition. The notion of in- 
viſible malevolent powers, formerly univerſal, is not to chis hour 
eradicated, even among Chriſtians ; for which I appeal to the 
faſtings and flagellations among Roman-Catholics, held by them 
to be an eſſential part of religion. People infected with religious 
horrors, are never ſeriouſly convinced, that an upright heart and 
ſound morality make the eſſence of religion. The doctrine of the 
Janſeniſts, concerning repentance and mortification, ſhows evident- 
ly, however they may deceive themſelves, that they have an im- 
preſſion of the Deity as a malevolent being. They hold the guilr 
contracted by Adam's fall to be a heinous fin, which ought to be 
expiated by acts of mortification, fuch as the-torturing and ma- 
cerating the body with painful labour, exceſſive abſtinence,>conti- 
nual prayer and contemplation. Their penances, wherher for ori- 
ginal or voluntary fin, are carried to extravagance; and they who 
put an end to their lives by ſuch ſeverities, are termed the facred 
victims of repentance, conſumed by the fire of divine love. Such 
fuicides are eſteemed. peculiarly meritorious in the eye of Heaven; 
* chat their * cannot fail to appeaſe the 
anger 
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anger of the Deity. That celibacy is a ſtate of purity and per- 
fection, is a prevailing notion in many countries: among the Pa- 
gans, a married man was forbid to approach the altar, for ſome 
days after knowing his wife; and this ridiculous notion of pollu- 
tion, contributed to introduce celibacy among the Roman-Catholic 
prieſts. The Emperor Otho, anno 1218, became a ſignal peni- 
tent: but inſtead of atoning for his ſins by repentance and re- 
ſtitution, he laid himſelf down to be trod under foot by the boys 
of his kitchen; and frequently ſubmitted to the diſcipline of the 
whip, inflited by monks. The Emperor Charles V. toward the 
end of his days, was ſorely depreſſed in ſpirit with fear of hell. 
Monks were his only companions, with whom he ſpent his time 
in chanting hymns. As an expiation for his ſins, he in pri vate 
diſciplined himſelf with ſuch ſeverity, that his whip, found af- 
ter his death, was tinged with his blood. Nor was he ſatisfied 
with theſe acts of mortification : timorous and illiberal ſolicitude 
{till haunting him, he aimed at ſomething extraordinary, at ſome 
new. and ſingular act of piety, to diſplay his zeal, and to merit 
the favour of Heaven. The act he fixed on was as wild as any 
that ſuperſtition ever ſuggeſted to a diſtempered brain: it was to 
celebrate his own. obſequies. He ordered his tomb to be erefted 
in the chapel of the monaſtery : his domeſtics marched there 
in funeral proceſſion, holding black tapers : he followed in 
his ſhroud : he was laid in his coffin with much ſolemnity: 
che ſervice of the dead was chanted; and he himſelf joined in the 
prayers offered up for his requiem, mingling his tears with thoſe 
of his attendants. The ceremony cloſed with ſprinkling holy wa- 
ter upon the coffin ; and the aſſiſtants retiring, the doors of the 
chapel were ſnut. Then Charles roſe out of the coffin, and ſtole! 

privately to his apartment. | 
The hiſtory of ancient ſacrifices is not ſo accurate, as | 10 every 
inſtance to aſcertain upon what principle they were founded, whe- 
ther 
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ther, upon fear, upon gratitude for favours received, or to ſolicit 
future favour. Human ſacrifices undoubtedly belong to the pre- 
ſent head: for being calculated to deprecate the wrath of a male- 
volent deity, they could have no other motive but fear; and in- 
deed they are a moſt direful effect of that paſſion. It is needleſs 
to loſe time in mentioning inſtances, which are well known to 
thoſe who are acquainted with ancient hiſtory. A number of 
them are collected in Hiſtorical Law=traQs (a): and to theſe L 
take the liberty of adding, that the Cimbrians, the Germans; the 
Gauls, particularly the Druids, practiſed human ſacrifices; for 
which we have the authority of Julius Cæſar, Strabo, and other 
authors. A people upon the Miſſiſippi, named Ten/as, worſhip 
the ſun, and, like the Natches their neighbours, have a temple for 
that luminary, with a ſacred fire in it, continually burning. 
The temple having been ſet on fire by thunder, was all in flames, 
when ſome French travellers ſaw them throw children into the 
fire, one after another, to appeaſe the incenſed deity. The Pro- 
phet Micah (5), in a paſſage partly quoted above, inveighs bit - 
terly againſt ſuch ſacrifices: Wherewith ſhall I come before the 
Lord, and bow myſelf before the high God? ſhall T come be- 
fore him with burat-offerings, with calves of a year old? will 
the Lord be pleaſed with thouſands of rams, or with ten thou- 
ſands of rivers of oil? ſhall I give my firſt- born for my tranſgreſ- 
© ſion, the fruit of my body for the fin of my ſoul? He hath 
„ ſhewed thee, O man, what is good: and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do juſtly, e tolove mm rn 
* humbly with thy Gd 7 SGD aud i 
The ancient Perfians acknowledged 8 aka . as 
their great deities, | authors of good and ill to men. But I find 
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not that Ari manes, the evil principle, was ever an object of any 


religious worſhip. The Gaures, who profeſs the ancient religion 
e RRP Wer n * 


Next, of en the Deity i in the Sada of: a mercenary 
heing. Under that head come ſacrifices and oblations, whether 


prompted by gratitude for favours received, or by ſelf-intereſt: to 


procure future favours; which, for the reaſon mentioned, I-ſhall 


not attempt to diſtinguiſh. As the deities of early times were 
thought to reſemble men, it is not wonderful, that men endea- 


voured to conciliate their favour, with ſuch offerings as were the 


moſt acceptable to themſelves. It is probable, that the firſt ſacri- 


fices of that kind were of ſweer-ſmelling herbs, which in the fire 
emitted a flavour, that might reach the noſtrils of a deity, even at 
a diſtance. The burning incenſe to their gods, was practiſed in 
Mexico and Peru; and at preſent is practiſed in the peninſula of 
Corea. An opportunity ſo favourable for making religious zeal 
a fund of riches to the prieſthood, is ſeldom neglected. There 
was no difficulty to perſuade ignorant people, that the gods could 
eat as well as ſmell: what was offered to a deity for food, being 
carried into the temple, was underſtood to be devoured by him. 

With reſpect to the Jewiſh ſacrifices of burnt- offerings, meat- 
offerings, ſin- offerings, peace-offerings, heave-offerings, and wave- 
offerings, theſe were appointed by God himſelf, in order to keep that 
ſtiff-necked people in daily remembrance of their dependence on 


him, and to preſerve them if poſſible from idolatry. - But that un- 


tractable race did not adhere to the purity of the inſtitution: they 
inſenſibly degenerated into the notion that their God was a mer- 
cenary being; and in that character only, was the worſhip of 


ſacrifices performed to him: the offerings mentioned were li- 
berally beſtowed on him, not lingly as a token of their de- 


pendence, 
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Hs — — che:Gicehulwers equally r they 

could not think of any means for conciliating the favour” of "their 
gods, more efficacious than giſts. Homer paints his gods as mer- 
cenary to an extreme. In the fourth book of the Iliad, Jupiter 
6 ſays, Of theſe cities, honoured the moſt by the ſoul of Jovez1is 
4 ſacred Troy. Never ſtands che altar empty before me, oblations 
4 poured. forth in my preſence, ſavour that aſcends the ſkies.” 
Speaking in the fifth book of a warrior, known' afterward to be 
Diomedes, Some god he is, ſome power againſt the Trojans en- 
* raged for vows unpaid : deſtructive is the wrath of the gods.” 
Diomedes : prays to Minerva, With thine arm ward from me the 
* foe: a year-old heifer, O Queen; ſhall be thine, broad fronted, 
* unbroken, and wild: her to thee I will offer with prayer; gild- 
ing with gold her horns.” Preciſely of the ſame kind, are the 
offerings made by ſuperſtitious Roman-Catholics to the Virgin 
Mary, and to ſaints. Electra, — of that name, gu 
nr! are, bat CNY terms. 


2 O! hear Electra too; 


LEALVER 


| © Who, with unſparing hand, her choiceſt, N 
HFath never fail'd to lay before thy altars; 1 5 
Accept the little All that now remains 

| For me to give. A BA 14, 


| The people of r m mentioned above, mou for their 


* i "_ * 181 


There is no Pied ancient authors of fiſh PT the god tit m- 
.crifice;/ The reaſon I take to be, that the moſt ſavoury food of man was reckoned 
the moſt agreeable to their gods chat ſavages never thought of fiſti till land-anii 


81 ſcarce 3 12 that the matter 48 well as form of ſacrifices. were tabliſhed. in 
Practice, long before men had recourſe to fiſh for food. 
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fins by auſtere penances ; but they have no notion of preſenting 
gifts to the Deity, nor of deprecating his wrath with the blood 
of animals. On the contrary, they reckon it a fin to ſlay any li- 
ving creature; which reduces them to vegetable food. This is 
going too far; for the Deity could never mean to prohibit animal 
food, when man's chief dependence originally was upon it. The 
abſtaining, however, from animal food, ſhows greater humanity 
in the religion of Hindoſtan, than of any other known country. 


The inhabitants of Madagaſcar are in a ſtage of religion, common 


among many nations, which is, the acknowledging one ſupreme 
benevolent deity, and many malevolent inferior deities. Moſt 
of their worſhip is indeed addreſſed to the latter; but they 
have ſo far advanced before ſeveral other nations, as to offer ſacri- 


fices to the ſupreme Being, without employing either idols or 


temples. 

Philoſophy and ſound ſenſe, in poliſhed nations, have purified 
religious worſhip, by baniſhing the profeſſion at leaſt of oblations 
and ſacrifices. The Being that made the world, governs it by laws 
that are inflexible, becauſe they are the beſt poſſible ; and to ima- 
gine that he can be moved by prayers, oblations, or ſacrifices, to 
vary his plan of government, is an impious thought, degrading 
the Deity to a level with ourſelves : ** Hear, O my people, and I 
vill teſtify againſt thee: I am God, even thy God. I will take 
no bullock out of thy houſe, nor he-goat out of thy fold: for 
* every beaſt of the foreſt is mine, and the cattle upon a thouſand 
© hills. Will I eat the fleſh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats? 
Offer unto God thankſgiving, and pay thy vows to the Moſt 
High. Call upon me in the day of trouble: I will deliver thee, 
and thou ſhall glorify me (a).” © Thou deſireſt not ſacrifice, 
* elſe would I give it; thou delighteſt not in burnt- offering. 


(a) Palm 50. 4 
** The 
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The ſacrifices of God are a broken ſpirit: a broken and a con- 
* trite heart, O God, thou wilt not deſpiſe (a). For I defired 
mercy, and not facrifice; and the knowledge of God, more 
* than burnt-offerings (5).” In dark ages, there is great ſhew of 
religion, with little heart-worſhip: in __ of TIA ts 
heart-worſhip, with little ſhew *. 

This is a proper place for the hiſtory of -1dolatry ; which] as 


will anon appear, en po unn rr, mung — 


* Agathias urges. a different reaſon —_ . 17 * en, naturam 
* eſſe exiſtimo, cui voluptati ſint fœdata ſanguine altaria, et animantium lanienæ. 
« Quod fi qua tamen eſt cui iſta ſint cordi, non ea mitis et benigna eſt aliqua, ſed 
« fera ac rabida, qualem pavorem poetæ fingunt, et Metum, er Bellonam, et Ma- 
lam Fortunam, et Diſcordiam, quam indomitam appellant.” — ¶ In Engliſh thus: 
& I cannot conccive, that there ſhould exiſt a ſuperior being, who takes delight in 
cc the ſacrifice of animals, or in altars ſtained with blood. If ſuch there be, his 
ee nature is not benevolent, but barbarous and cruel. Such indeed were the gods 
« whom the poets have created: ſuch were Fear and Terror, the goddeſs of War, 
« of Evil Fortune, and of Diſcord.”] —— Arnobius batters don bloody ſacrifices 
with a very curious argument. Ecce ſi bos aliquis, aut quodlibet ex his animal, 
“quod ad placandas czditur mitigandaſque ad numinum furias, vocem homipis 
10 ſumat, eloquaturque his verbis: Ergone, O Jupiter, aut quis alius deus es, 
*« humanum eſt iſtud et rectum, aut æquitatis alicujus in æſtimatione ponendum, 
c ttt cum alius peccaverit, ego occidar, et de meo ſanguine fieri tibi patiaris ſatis, 
« qui nunquam te leſerim, nunquam ſciens aut neſciens, tuum numen mazjeſta- 
* temque violarim, animal, ut ſcis, mutum, naturæ meæ fimplicitatem ſequens, 
nec multiformium morum varietatibus lubricum ?” — [[n Engliſh thus : ι What 
« if the ox, while he is led out to flanghter to appeaſe the fancied wrath of an of- 
© fended deity, ſhould aſſume the human voice, aud in theſe words aſtoniſh his 
& conductors: Are theſe, O merciful God, are theſe the dictates of humanity, or 
of juſtice, that for the crime of another I ſhould forfeit my life. I have never 
* by my will offended thee, and, dumb as I am, and uninformed by reaſon, my 
actions, according to the ſimplicity of my nature, cannot have given thee diſ- 
« pleaſure, who haſt made me as I am.”] — If this argument were folid, it 
would be equally conclufive againſt animal fool. 


(a) Plalm 51, 


(5 Hoſea vi. 6. 
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men of ſhallow underſtanding and groſs ere nn Rom 
things inviſible make little impreſſion.  : 

.  Savages,. even of the loweſt claſs, ding nds inviſible 
powers, tho' they cannot form any diſtinct notion of them. But 
ſuch impreſſion is too faint for the exerciſe of devotion. Whether 
inſpiced with love to a good being, or with fear of an ill being; 
ſavages are not at eaſe without ſome ſort of viſible object to ani- 
mate them. A great ſtone ſerved that purpoſe originally; a very 
low inſtrument indeed of religious worſhip; but not altogether 
whimſical, if it was introduced, which is highly probable, in the 
following manner. It was an early and a natural cuſtom among 
ſavages, to mark with a great ſtone, the place where their wor- 
thies were interred; of which we have hints every where in an- 
cient hiſtory, particularly in the poems of Oſſian. Place me,“ 
ſays Calmar, mortally wounded, * at the fide of a ſtone of remem- 
e brance, that future times may hear my fame, and the mother of 
© Calmar rejoice over the ſtone of my renown.” Superſtition in later 
times having deified theſe worthies, their votaries, rejoicing as for- 
merly over the ſtones dedicated to them, held theſe ſtones to be eſſen- 
tial in every act of religious worſhip performed to their new deities *. 


* Frequent mention is made of ſuch ſtones in the poems of Offian.. /** But re- 
% member, my ſon, to place this ſword, this bow, and this horn, within that dark 
& and narrow houſe marked with one gray ſtone.” p. 55. © Whoſe fame is in 
& that dark-greea tomb? Four ſtones with their heads of moſs ſtand there, and 
« mark the narrow houſe of death.” p. 67. Let thy bards mourn thoſe who 
&« fell. Let Erin give the ſons of Lochlin to earth, and raiſe the moſſy. ſtones of 
* their fame; that the children of the north hereafter may behold the place where, 
« their fathers fought.” þ- 78. © Earth here incloſes the lovelieſt pair on the 
« hill : graſs grows between the ſtones of the tomb.“ p. 208. In the ſame poems 
we find ſtones made inſtruments of worſhip. The ſpirit of Loda is introduced 
threatening Fingal : © Fly to thy land, replied the form ;- receive the wind and fly. 
The blaſts are in the hollow of my hand: the courſe of the ſtorm is mine. The 
King of Sora is my ſon: he bends at the ſtone of my power.“ p. 200. | 


Tradidicn 
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Tradition points out many ſtones in different parts of the world, 
that were uſed in religious worſhip. A large ſtone worſhipped 
by the Peſſenuntians, a people of Phrygia, under the name of Zea 
mater, was, upon a ſolemn embaſſy to that people, brought to 
Rome; it being contained in the Sybilline books, that unleſs the 
Romans got poſſeſſion of that goddeſs, they never would prevail 
over Hannibal. And Pauſanias mentions many ſtones in Greece, 
dedicated to different divinities; particularly thirty ſquare ſtones 
in Achaia, on which were engraved the names of as many gods. 
In another place, he mentions a very ancient ſtatue of Venus in 
the iſland Delos, which, inſtead of feet, had only a ſquare ſtone. 
This may appear a puzzling circumſtance in the hiſtory of Greece, 
conſidering that all the Grecian gods were originally mortals, 
whom it was eaſy to repreſent by ſtatues: but in that early pe- 
riod, the Greeks knew no more of ſtatuary than the moſt barba- 
rous nations. It is perhaps not eaſy to gather the meaning of ſa- 
vages, with reſpect to ſuch ſtones: the moſt natural conjecture is, 
that a great ſtone, dedicated to the worſhip of a certain deity, was 
conſidered as belonging to him. This notion of property had s 
double effect: the worſhippers, by connection of ideas, were led 
from the ſtone to the deity: and the ſtone tended to fix their 
wandering thoughts. It was probably imagined, over and above, 
that ſome latent virtue communicated to the ſtone, made it holy 
or ſacred. Even among enlightened people, a ſort of virtue or 
fanctity is conceived to reſide in the place of worſhip : why not 
alſo in a ſtone dedicated to a deity? The ancient Ethiopians, 
in their worſhip, introduced the figure of a ſerpent as a ſymbol of 
the deity: two ſticks laid eroſs repreſented Caſtor and Pollux, 
Roman divinities: a javelin repreſented their god Mars; and in 
Tartary, formerly, the god of war was worſhipped under the ſym- 
bol of an old ruſty ſabre. The ancient Perfians ufed conſecrated 


fire, as an emblem of the great God. "Tho! the negroes of Congo 
and 
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and Angola have images without number, they are not however 
idolaters in any proper ſenſe : their belief is, that theſe images are 
only organs by which the deities ſignify their will to their vota- 
ries, IP te 
If the uſe that was made of ſtones and of other ſymbols in reli- 
gious worſhip, be fairly repreſented, it may appear ſtrange, that 
the ingenious Greeks ſunk down into idolatry, at the very time 
they were making a rapid progreſs in the fine arts. Their im- 
provements in ſtatuary, one of theſe arts, was the cauſe. They 
began with attempting to carve heads of men and women, repre- 
ſenting their deified heroes; which were placed upon the ſtones 
dedicated to theſe divinities. In the progreſs of the art, ſtatues 
were executed complete in every member; and at laſt, ſtatues of 
the gods were made, expreſſing ſuch dignity and majeſty, as in- 
ſenſibly to draw from beholders a degree of devotion to the ſtatues 
themſelves. Hear Quintilian upon that ſubject. At quæ Poly- 
cleto defuerunt, Phidiæ atque Alcameni dantur. Phidias ta- 
men diis quam hominibus efficiendis melior artifex traditur: 
in ebore vero, longe citra æmulum, vel fi nihil niſi Miner- 
vam Athenis aut Olympium in Elide Jovem feciſſet, cujus pul- 
chritudo adjeciſſe aliquid etiam receptæ religioni videtur; adeo 
majeſtas operis deum æquavit *,” Here is laid a foundation 
for idolatry : let us trace its progreſs. Such ſtatues as are repre- 
ſented by Quintilian, ſerve greatly to enflame devotion ; and du- 
ring a warm fit of the religious paſſion, the repreſentation is loſt, 


«c 


cc 


cc 


The deficiencies of Polycletus were made up in Phidias and Alcamenes. 
&« Phidigs is reckoned to have had more {kill in forming the ſtatues of gods than of 
men. In works of ivory he was unrivalled, altho* there had been no other proofs 
« of his excellence than the ſtatue of Minerva at Athens, and the Jupiter Olym- 
pius in Elis. Its beauty ſeems to have added to the received religion; the ma- 
eſtic ſtatue reſembling ſo much the god himſelf.“ 


> +» 


and 
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and the ſtatue becomes a deity ; preciſely as where King Lear is 
repreſented by Garrick :. the actor vaniſhes ; and, behold ! the 
King himſelf, This is not ſingular. Anger occaſions a meta- 
morphoſis {till more extraordinary: if I happen to ſtrike my gouty 
toe againſt a ſtone, the violence of the pain converts the ſtone for 
a moment into a voluntary agent; and I wreak my reſentment on 
it, as if it really were ſo. It is true, the image is only conceived 
to be a deity during the fervour of devotion; and when that ſab- 
ſides, the image falls back to its original repreſentative ſtate. 
But frequent inſtances of that kind, have at laſt the effect among 
illiterare people, to convert the image into a ſort of permanent 
deity : what ſuch people ſee, makes a deep impreſſion ; what they 
ſee not, little or none at all. There is another thing that concurs 
with eye-ſight, to promote this delufion : devotion, being a vi- 
gorous principle in the human breaſt, will exert itſelf upon the 
meaneſt object, when none more noble is in view. 

The ancient Perſians held the conſecrated fire to be an emblem 

only of the great God : but ſuch veneration was paid to that em- 
blem, and with ſo great ceremony was it treated, that the vulgar 
came at laſt to worſhip it as a ſort of deity. The prieſts of the 
Gaures watch the conſecrated fire day and night: they keep it a- 
live with the pureſt wood, without bark: they touch it not with 
ſword nor knife : they blow it not with bellows, nor with the 
mouth : even the prieſt is prohibited to approach it, till his mouth 
be covered with fine linen, leſt it be polluted with his breath : if 
it happen to go out, it muſt be rekindled by ſtriking fire from flint, 
or by a burning glaſs. 

The progreſs of idolatry will more clearly appear, from attend- 
ing to the religion of the Greeks and Romans. The Greeks, as 
mentioned above, made uſe of ſtones in divine worſhip, long be- 
fore idolatry was introduced: and we learn from Varro, that for 
a hundred and ſeventy years after Numa, the Romans had no ſta- 
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tues nor images in their temples. After ſtatues of the gods came 
in faſhion, they acquired by degrees more and more reſpect. The 
Greek and Roman writers, talk of divine virtue being communi- 
cated to ſtatues ; and ſome of the Roman writers talk familiarly, 
of the numen of a deity reſiding in his ſtatue, Arnobius, in his 
book againſt the Gentiles, introduces a Gentile delivering the fol- 
lowing opinion. We do not believe, that the metal which com- 
e poſes a ſtatue, whether gold, or filver, or braſs, is a god. But 
« we believe, that a ſolemn dedication brings down che god to 
„ inhabit his image; and it is the god only that we worſhip in 
* that image. This explains the Roman ceremony, of inviting 
to their ſide the tutelar deities of towns beſieged by them, termed 
evocatio tutelarium deorum : the Romans, cruel as they were, over- 
flowed with ſuperſtition ; and as they were averſe from combating 
the tutelar deities even of their enemies, they endeavoured to gain 
theſe deities by large promiſes, and aſſurance of honourable treat- 
ment. As they could not hope that a ſtatue would change its 
place, their notion muſt have been, that by this ceremony, the tu- 
telar deity might be prevailed upon to withdraw its numen, and 
leave the ſtatue a dead lump of matter. When Stilpo was baniſh- 


ed by the Areopagus of Athens for affirming, that the ſtatue in 


the temple of Minerva was not the goddeſs, but a piece of mat- 
ter carved by Phidias ; he ſurely was not condemned for ſaying, 
that the ſtatue was made by Phidias, a fact univerſally known: 
his hereſy conſiſted in denying that the numen of Minerva reſided 
in the ſtatue, Auguſtus, having twice loſt his fleet by ſtorm, 
forbade Neptune to be carried in proceſſion along with the other 
gods; imagimng he had avenged himſelf of Neptune, by ne- 
glecting the favourite ſtatue in which his numen reſided. _ |; 
When ſaints in the Chriſtian church were deified, even their i i 
mages became objects of worſhip; from a fond i imagination, that 
ſuch worſhip draws down into the images, the ſouls of the ſaints 
1 
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they reprefent: which is the ſame doctrine that Arnobius, in the 
paſſage above mentioned, aſcribes to the Gentiles; and is not 


widely different from the belief of the Pagan Tartars and Oſtiacs, 


by and by to be mentioned. In the eleventh century, there was a 
violent diſpute about i images in the Greek church; many aſſert- 
ing, that in the images of our Saviour and of the ſaints, there re- 
ſides an inherent ſanctity, which is a proper object of worſhip ; 1 
and that Chriſtians ought not to confine their worſhip to the per- 
ſons repreſented, but ought alſo to extend it to their images. 

As ignorant and ſavage nations can form no conception of 
Deity, but of a being like a man, only ſuperior in power and 
greatneſs, images are made of the Deity in ſeveral nations con- 
formable to this conception. It is eaſy to make ſome reſemblance 
of a man; but how is power and greatneſs to be repreſented ? 
To perform this with propriety, would require a Hogarth. 84 
vages go more bluntly to work: they endeavour to repreſent a 
man with many heads, and with a ſtill greater number of hands. 
The northern Tartars ſeem to have no deities but certain ſtatues 
or images coarſely formed out of wood, and bearing ſome diſtant 
reſemblance to the human figure. To palliate ſo groſs an ae if 
dity, as that a god can be fabricated by the hands of man, they i- 
magine this image to be endued with a ſoul : to ſay whence chat 
ſoul came, would puzzle the wiſeſt of them. That ſoul is concei- 
ved to be too elevated for dwelling conſtantly in a piece of mat- 
ter: they believe that it reſides in ſome more honourable place; 
and chat it only viſits the image or idol, when it is called down 
by prayers and ſupplications. They ſacrifice to this idol, by rub- 
bing its mouth with the fat of fiſh, and by offering it the warm 
blood of ſome beaſt killed in hunting. The laſt ſtep of the cere- 
mony is, to honour the ſoul of che idol with. a joyful ſhout; as a 


ſort of convoy to it when it returns home. The Oſtiacs Have 4 


wooden idol, tee 7 hel Man of Oby, Who is guardian of 
Vol. II. 3 | | their 
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their fiſhery : it hath eyes of glaſs, and a head with ſhort horns. 
When the ice diſſolves, they crowd to this idol, requeſting that he 
will be propitions to their fiſhery, If unſucceſsful, he is loaded 
with reproaches : if ſucceſsful, he 1s entitled to a ſhare of the cap- 
ture. They make a feaſt for him, rubbing his ſnout with choice 
fat; and, when the entertainment 1s over, they accompany the 
ſoul of the idol a little way, beating the air with their cudgels. 
The Oſtiacs have another idol, that is fed with milk ſo abundant- 
ly, as to come out on both ſides of the ſpoon, and to fall down 
upon the veſture; which, however, is never waſhed, ſo little is 
cleanlineſs. thought eſſential to religion by that people. It is in- 
deed wonderfully abſurd, to think, that inviſible ſouls require 
food like human creatures; and yet the ſame abſurdity en, 
in Greece. 

The ancient Gronjans, a ſober and ſenſible ek had no no- 
tion of repreſenting their gods by ſtatues, nor of building temples 
to them. They worſhipped in conſecrated groves (a). The E- 
gyptians, from a juſt conception that an inviſible being can have 
no reſemblance to one that is viſible, employ'd hieroglyphical fi- 
gures for denoting metaphorically the attributes of their gods; 
and they employ'd, not only the figures of birds and beaſts, but 
of vegetables; leeks, for example, and onions. This metaphori- 
cal adjunct to religion, innocent in- itſelf, ſunk the Egyptians to 
the loweſt degree of idolatry. As hieroglyphical figures, compo- 
ſed frequently of heterogeneous parts, reſemble not any being hu- 
man or divine; the vulgar, loſing ſight of the emblematic ſigni- 
fication, which is not readily underſtood but by poets and philo- 
fophers, took up with the plain figures as real divinities. How 
otherwiſe can it be accounted for, that the ox, the ape, the onion, 
were in Egypt worſhipped as deities? But this mult be under- 


4) Tacitus de moribus Germanorum, cap. 9. 2 
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ſtood of the vulgar only. It is ſcarce ſuppoſable, that the better 
ſort of people could think ſo groſsly; and we have the authority 
of Plutarch for doubting. In his chapter upon Iſis and Oſiris, he 
obſerves, that the Egyptians worſhipped the bull, the cat, and o- 
ther animals; not as divinities, but as repreſentatives of them, 
like an image ſeen in a glaſs; or, as he expreſſes it in another part 
of the ſame chapter, juſt as we ſee the reſemblance of the ſun 
in a drop of water.” However this be, the Egyptian worſhip 
is an illuſtrious inſtance of the influence of defotion : how power- 
ful muſt it be in its purity, when even in a wrong direction, it 
can force its way againſt every obſtacle of common ſenſe! And 
fuch reſpect was paid to theſe animals, if we can truſt Diodorus 
Siculus, that in a great famine, the Egyptians ventured not to 
touch the ſacred animals, tho' they were forc'd to devour one an- 
other. The veneration paid to a cow in Hindoſtan aroſe proba- 
bly from the ſame cauſe, viz. its having been uſed as a ſymbol of 
the Deity. A ſnake of a particular kind, about a yard long, and 
about the thickneſs of a man's arm, is worſhipped by the Whi- 
dans in Guinea, It has a large round head, piercing eyes, a ſhort 
pointed tongue, and a ſmooth ſkin, beautifully ſpeckled; It has 
a ftrong antipathy to all the venomous kind; in other reſpects, 
innocent and tame. To kill them being a capital crime, they tra- 
vel about unmoleſted, even into bedehambers. They occaſioned, 
ann. 1697, a ridiculous perſecution. A hog, teaſed by one of 
them, gnaſhed it with his tuſks till it died. The priefts carried 
their complaint to the king; and no one preſuming to appear as 
counſel for the hogs, orders were iſſued for ſlaughtering the whole 
race. At once were brandiſhed a thouſand cutlaſſes; and the 
race would have been extirpated, had not the king interpoſed, re- 
preſenting to the prieſts, that they ought to reſt ſatisfied with the 
innocent blood they had ſpilt. Rancour and cruelty never rage 
more violently, than under the maſk of religion. | 9 
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It is amazing how prone the moſt poliſhed nations formerly 
were to idolatry. The Tyrians, beſieged by Alexander, chained 


down Hercules, their tutelar deity, to prevent him from deſerting 


to the enemy; which is ſaid to have been alſo practiſed in Sparta. 
The city of Ambracia being taken by the Romans, and every 
ſtatue of their gods being carried to Rome; the Ambracians com- 
plained bitterly, that not a ſingle divinity was left them to wor- 
thip. How much more rational are the Hindoſtan bramins, 
who teach their diſciples, that idols are emblems only of the 
Deity, intended merely to fix the attention of the populace ! 

The firſt ſtatues in Greece and Tuſcany, were made with 
wings, to ſignify the ſwift motion of the gods. Theſe ſtatues 
were ſo clumſy, as ſcarce to reſemble human creatures, not to 
talk of a divinity, But the admirable ſtatues executed in later 
rimes, were imagined to reſemble moſt accurately the deities re- 
preſented by them : whence the vulgar notion, that gods have 
wings, and that angels have wings. 

I proceed to what in the hiſtory of idolatry may be reckoned the 
fecond part. Statues, we have ſeen, were at firſt uſed as repre- 
ſentatives only of the Deity ; but came afterward to be metamor- 
phoſed into divinities. The abſurdity did not ſtop there, People, 
not ſatisfied with the viſible deities erected in temples for public 
worſhip, became fond to have private deities of their own, whom 
they worſhipped as their tutelar deities ;- and this practice ſpred ſo 


wide, as that among many nations every family had houſehold 


gods cut in wood or ſtone. Every family in Kamſkatka has a tu- 
telar deity in the ſhape of a pillar, with the head of a man, which 
is ſuppoſed to guard the houſe againſt malevolent ſpirits. They 
give it food daily, and anoint the head with the fat of fiſh. The 
Prophet Iſaiah (a) puts this ſpecies of deification in a moſt ridi- 


(e) Chap. 44+ | 
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culous light: He burneth part thereof in the fire: with part 
thereof he roaſteth fleſh : of the reſidue he maketh a god, even 
** his gra ven image: he falleth down, worſhipping, and praying 
to it, and ſaith, Deliver me, for thou art my god.“ Multi- 
plication could not fail to fink houſehold- gods into a degree of 
contempt : expectation of good from them, might produce ſome 
cold ceremonial worſhip; but there could be no real devotion} at 
heart. The Chineſe manner of treating their houſehold- gods, will 
vouch for me. When a Chineſe does not obtain what he prays 
for, Thou fpiritual dog,” he will ſay, © I lodge thee well, thou 
art beautifully gilded, treated with perfumes; and burnt-offer- 
* ings; and yet thou with-holdeſt from me the neceſſaries of life,” 
Sometimes they faſten a cord to the idol, and drag it through the 
dirt, The inhabitants of Ceylon treat their idols in the ſame 
manner, Thor, Woden, and Friga, were the great deities of the 
Scandinavians, They had at the ſame time inferior deities, who 
were ſuppoſed to have been men tranſlated into heaven for their 
good works. Theſe they treated with very little ceremony, refu- 
ſing to worſhip them if they were not propitious ; and even pu- 
nithing them with baniſhment ; but reſtoring them after a time, 
in hopes of amendment. Domeſtic idols are treated by the Oſtiacs 
not more reverently than by the people mentioned. Put they have 
public idols, ſome particularly of braſs, which are highly reve- 
renced: the ſolidity of the metal is in their imagination connected 
with immortality; and great regard is paid to theſe idols, for the 
knowledge and experience they muſt have acquired in an endleſs 
courſe of time. 

Saints, or tutelar deities, are ſometimes not better treated among: 
Roman Catholics, than among Pagans. When we were in Por- 
„ tugal,” ſays Captain Brydone, © the people of Caſtelbranco were 
* ſo enraged at St Antonio, for ſuffering the Spaniards to plunder: 
their town, contrary, as they affirmed, to his expreſs agree 
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&© ment with them, that they broke many of his ſtatues to pieces; 
and one that had been more revered than the reſt, they took 
&© the head off, and in its ſtead placed one of St Francis. The 
great St Januarius himſelf was in imminent danger, during the 
„ laſt famine at Naples. They loaded him with abuſe and invec- 
by 3 and declared point- blank, that if he did not procure them 

* corn by ſuch a time, he ſhould be no longer their ſaint.” The 
tutelar ſaint of Cattania, at the foot of Mount Etna, is St Agatha. 
A torrent of lava burſt over the walls, and laid waſte great part 
of that beautiful city, Where was St Agatha at this time? The 
people ſay, that they had given her juſt provocation ; but that 
ſhe has long ago been reconciled ro them, and has promiſed ne- 
ver to ſuffer the lava to hurt them again. At the foot of Mount 
Etna, a ſtatue of a faint is placed as a memorial, for having pre- 
vented the lava from running up the mountain of Taurominum, 


and deſtroying that town ; the faint having conducted che lava 


down a low valley to the ſes. 


When a traveller once happens to deviate from the right ha 
there is no end of wandering. , Porphyrius reports, that in Anu- 
bis, an Egyptian city, a real man was worſhipped as a god; which 
is alſo aſſerted by Minucius Fœlix, in his apology for the Chri- 
ſtians. A thouſand writers have ſaid, that the Tartars believe their 
high-prieſt, termed Dalai Lama, to be immortal. But that is a 
miſtake : his death is publiſhed through the whole country ; and 
couriers, ſent even to Pekin, intimate it to the Emperor of China: 
his effigy, at the ſame time, is taken down from the portal of the 
great church, and that of his ſucceſſor is put in its ſtead, The 
ſyſtem of the metempſychoſis, adopted in that country, has occa- 
fion'd the miſtake. They believe, that the holy ſpirit, which ani- 
mates a Dalai Lama, paſſes upon his death into the body of his fuc- 
ceſſor. The ſpirit therefore is believed ro be immortal, not the body. 
The Dalai Lama, however, is the object of profound veneration. 
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The Tartar princes are daily ſending preſents to him, and conſult- 
ing him as an oracle: they even undertake a pilgrimage in order to 
worſhip him in perſon. In a retired part of the temple, he is ſhown 
covered with precious ſtones, and ſitting croſs-legged, They pro- 
ſtrate themſelves before him at a diſtance, for they are not per- 
mitted to kiſs his toe. The prieſts make traffic even of his excre- 
ments, which are greedily purchaſed at a high price, and are 
kept in a golden box hanging from the neck, as a charm againſt 
every misfortune. Like the croſs of Jeſus, or the Virgin's milk, 
we may believe, there never will be wanting plenty of that pre- 
cious ſtuff to anſwer all demands : the prieſts out of charity will 
furniſh a quota, rather than ſuffer votaries to depart with their 
money for want of goods to purchaſe. The perſon of the Japan 
Pope, or Eccleſiaſtical Emperor, is held ſo ſacred, as to make the 
cutting his beard, or his nails, a deadly fin. But abfurd laws are 
never {ſteadily executed. The beard and the nails are cut in the 
night-time, when the Pope is ſuppoſed. to be ſleeping ; and what 
is taken away by that operation, is underſtood to be ſtolen from 
him, which is no impeachment upon his Holineſs. _ 

That the Jews were idolaters when they ſojourned in 1 rt | 
of Goſhen, were it not preſumable from their commerce with the 
Egyptians, would however be evident from the hiſtory of Moſes. 
Notwithſtanding their miraculous deliverance. from the Egyptian 
king, notwithſtanding the daily miracles wrought among them in 
che wilderneſs ; ſo addicted were they to a viſible deity, that, du- 
ring even. the momentary abſence of Moſes converſing with God 
on the mount, they fabricated a golden calf, and worſhipped it 
as their god. And the Lord faid unto Moſes, Go, get thee 
down; for thy people which thou braughteſt out of the land 
£ of Egypt, have corrupted themſelves: they have turned aſide 

« quickly out of the way which I commanded, them : they have 


made them a molten calf, have eee it, bave facrificed 
1 < thereunto,, 
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«4 thereunto, and ſaid, Theſe be thy gods, O Iſrael, which have 
* brought thee up out of the land of Egypt (a).“ The hiſtory of 
the Jews, ſhows how difficult it is to reclaim from idolatry a bru- 
tiſh people, addicted to ſuperſtition, and fettered by inveterate ha- 
bit. What profuſion of blood, to bring that obſtinate and per- 
verſe people to the true religion! all in vain. The book of Judges, 
in particular, is full of reiterated relapſes, from their own invi- 
ſible God, to the viſible gods of other nations. And in all proba- 
bility, their anxious deſire for a viſible king, related in the firſt 
book of Samuel, aroſe from their being deprived of a viſible god. 
There was a neceſſity for prohibiting images (5); which would 
have ſoon been converted into deities vifible: and it was extremely 
prudent, to ſupply the want of a viſible god, with endleſs ſhews 
and ceremonies ; which accordingly became the capital branch of 
the Jewiſh worſhip. | 

It appears to me from the whole hiſtory of the Jews, that a 
groſs people are not ſuſceptible but of a groſs religion; and with- 
out an enlightened underſtanding, that it is vain to think of eradi- 
cating ſuperſtition and idolatry. And after all the covenants made 
with the Jews, after all the chaſtiſements and all the miracles la- 
viſh'd on them, that they were not however reclaimed from the 
moſt groveling idolatry, is evident from the two golden calves 
fabricated by Jeroboam, ſaying, © Behold thy gods, O Iſrael, 
* which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt (c).” The people 
alſo of Judah fell back to idol-worſhip under Rehoboam, ſon of 
Solomon (4). Jehu, king of the ten tribes, did not tolerate the 
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(a) Exod. AXX11, 7 
{b) Deuteronomy, xvi, 22. 


{c) 1 Kings, xii. 28. 


0) 1 Kings, xiv, 23- is 
worſhip - 
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worſhip. of other gods (a); but he continued to worſhip the 
two golden calves fabricated by Jeroboam (5) . Down to the days 
of King Hezekiah, the Jews worſhipped the brazen ſerpent erected 
by Moſes in the wilderneſs. The Jews ſeem indeed to have been 
a very perverſe people : the many promiſes and threatenings an- 
nounced by their prophets, and the many miracles wrought a- 
mong them, had no permanent effect to reſtrain - them from ido- 
latry; and yet, during their captivity in Babylon, ſeveral of 
them ſubmitted to be burnt alive, rather than to join in idol-wor- 
ſhip (c). Captivity cured them radically of idolatry; and from 
that period to this day, they have not been guilty of a ſingle re- 
lapſe. Xiphilin, in his abridgement of Dion Caſſius, relating their 
war with Pompey, many centuries after the Babyloniſh captivity, 
gives the following account of them. ** Their cuſtoms are quite 
different from thoſe of other nations. Beſide a peculiar manner of 
living, they acknowledge none of the common deities : they, ac- 
6 knowledge but one, whom they worſhip with great veneration. 
6 There never was an image in Jeruſalem ; becauſe they believe 
their God to be inviſible and ineffable. They have built him a 
e temple of great ſize and beauty, remarkable in the following 

« particular, that it is open above, without any roof.” 

There lies no ſolid objection againſt 1 images among an Lenligbeen⸗ 
ed people, when uſed merely to rouſe devotion. But as images 
tend to pervert the vulgar, they ought not to be admitted into 
churches : pictures are leſs liable to be miſapprehended ; and the 
Ethiopians accordingly indulge pictures, tho' they prohibit ſta- 
tues, in their churches, The general council of Frankfort permit- 


(2) 2 Kings, x. 25. 
(5) 2 Kings, x. 29 · 
(e) Daniel, chap. 3. 
Vol. II. 3 H en 
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ted the uſe of images in churches; but ſtrictly prohibited any 
worſhip to be addreſſed to them. So prone however to idolatry 
are the low and illiterate, that the prohibition loſt ground both in 
France and in Germany; and idol-worſhip became again ge- 
neral. | _ 
It is extremely probable, that the ſun and moon were early 
held to be deities, and that they were the firſt viſible objects of 
worſhip. It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that of all the differ- 
ent kinds of idolatry, it is the moſt excuſable. Upon the ſun de- 
pends health, vigour, and cheerfulneſs : during his retirement, 
all is dark and diſconſolate: when he performs his ' majeſtic 
round, to bleſs his ſubjects, and to beſtow fecundity upon every 
animal and vegetable, can a mere ſavage with-hold gratitude and 
veneration! Hear an old Pagan bard upon that ſubject. © 0 
«© thou who rolleſt above, round as the ſhield of my fathers ! 
„ Whence are thy beams, O ſun, thy everlaſting light? Thou 
„ comeſt forth in thy awful beauty, and the ſtars hide their face: 
e thou moveſt alone, for who can be a companion of thy courſe ! 
© The oaks of the mountain fall: the mountains decay with 
years: the ocean ſhrinks and grows again: the moon herſelf is 
e Joſt in heaven: but thou art for ever the ſame, rejoicing in the 
„ brightneſs of thy courſe. When tempeſts darken the world, 
„ when thunder rolls, and lightning flies, thou lookeſt in thy 
© beauty from the clouds, and laugheſt at the ſtorm (a).“ Wor- 
ſhip to the ſun as a real deity, was in former times univerſal ; 
and prevails in many countries even at preſent. The American 
ſavages worſhip the ſun, as ſovereign of the univerſe, known by the 
name of Arisk9u among the Hurons, and of Agriskoue among the 
Iroquois. They offer him tobacco, which they term /moking the 
fun : the chief man in the aſſembly lights the calumet, and offers 


(a) Oſſian. 
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it thrice to the rifing ſun; imploring his protection, and recom- 
mending the tribe to his care, The chief proceeds to ſmoke ;| and 
every one {mokes, in his turn. This ceremony is performed on 
important occaſions only: leſs matters are reſerved for their Ma- 
nitou. The Miſſiſippi people offer to the ſun the firſt of what they 
take in hunting; which their commander artfully converts to his 
own uſe. The Apalachites, bordering on Florida, worſhip the 
ſun; but ſacrifice nothing to him that has life: they hold him to 
be the parent. of life, and think that he can take no pleaſure in the 
deſtruction of any living creature: their devotion is exerted in per- 
fumes and ſongs. The Mexicans, while a free people, preſented 
to the ſun a ſhare of their meat and drink. The inhabitants of 
Darien, believe in the ſun as their god, and in the moon as his 
wife, paying equal adoration to each. The people of Borneo, 
worſhip the ſun and moon as real divinities. The Samoides wor- 
ſhip both, bowing to them morning and evening in the Perſian 
manner. 

But if che ſun and moon were the firſt objects of 1 
knowledge and reflection reformed many from the error of hold- 
ing theſe luminaries to be deities. That original intelligence,” 
ſay the Magians, who is the firſt principle of all things, diſco- 
vers himſelf to the mind and underſtanding only: but he 
hath placed the ſun as his image in the viſible univerſe; and 
the beams of that bright luminary, are but a faint copy of the 
„glory that ſhines in the higher heavens.” The Perſians, as He- 
rodotus reports, had neither temples, nor altars, nor images: for, 
ſays that author, they do not think, like the Greeks, that there 
is any reſemblance between gods and men. The Gaures, who to 
this day profeſs the ancient religion of Perſia, celebrate divine 
worſhip. before the ſacred fire, and turn with peculiar | yeneration 
toward the riſing ſun, as the repreſentative of God; but they 
adore neither the ſun, nor the ſacred fire. They are profeſſed e- 
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nemies to every image of the Deity cut with hands: and hence 
the havock made by the ancient Perſians, upon the ſtatues and 
temples of the Grecian gods. Such ſublimity of thought was a- 
bove the reach of other uninſpired nations, excepting only the 
Hindows and Chineſe. 

I cloſe the hiſtory of idolatry with a brief recapirulation of the 
outlines. Admitting the ſun and moon to have been the firſt ob- 
jects of idolatry, yet as Polyrheiſm was once univerſal, they make 
only two of the many gods that were. every where worſhipped. 
We have ſeen, that the ſacred fire was employ'd in the worſhip 
of the ſun, and that images were employ'd in the worſhip of o- 
ther deities. Images were originally uſed for the ſole ' purpoſe of 
animating devotion : ſuch was their uſe in Perſia and Hindoſtan ; 
and ſuch was their uſe in every country among philoſophers. The 
Emperor Julian, in an epiſtle to Theodore concerning the images 
of the gods, ſays, © We believe not that theſe images are gods : 
* we only uſe them in worſhipping the gods.” In the progreſs 
toward idolatry, the next ſtep is, to imagine, that a deity loves 
his image, that he makes it his reſidence, or at leaſt communi- 
cates ſome virtue to it. The laſt ſtep is, to imagine the image 
itſelf to be a deity ; which gained ground imperceptibly as ſta- 
tuary advanced toward perfection. It would be incredible that 
men of ſenſe ſhould ever ſuffer themſelves to be impreſſed with 
ſo wild a deluſion, were it not the overbearing influence of reli- 
gious ſuperſtition. Credo quia impaſſibile eff, is applicable to idola- 
try as well as to tranſubſtantiation. The worſhipping the ſun and 
moon as deities, is idolatry in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. With reſpect to 
images, the firſt ſtep of the progreſs is not idolatry : the next is 
mixed idolatry: and the laſt is rank idolatry. 

So much upon idolatry. I proceed to what approaches the 
neareſt to it, which is worſhip addreſſed to deified mortals. - The 
ancient gods were exalted fo little above men, that it was no hard 


taſk 
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taſk for the imagination to place in heaven, men who had made 
a figure on earth. The Grecian heaven was entirely peopled with 
ſuch men, as well as that of many other nations. Men are deified 
every day by the Romiſh church, under the denomination of ſaints : 
perſons are frequently ſelected for that honour who {ſcarce deſer- 
ved a place on earth, and ſome who never had a place there, The 
Roman Catholics copy the Pagans, in worſhipping, theſe ſubordi- 
nate divinities by prayers and oblations: and they are well re- 
warded, by being taken under protection of theſe ſaints in quality 
of tutelar deities, . One branch of the office beſtow'd on theſe 
ſaints, is to explain the wants of their votaries to the King of 
heaven, and to ſupplicate for them. The mediatorial office pre- 
vails with reſpect to earthly potentates, as well as heavenly : be- 
ing ſtruck with awe and timidity in approaching thoſe . exalted a- 
bove us, we naturally take hold of ſome intermediate perſon to ſolicit 
for us. In approaching the Almighty, the mind, ſinking down into 
humility and profound veneration, ſtops ſhort, relying upon ſome 
friend in heaven to intercede in its behalf, Temples among the 
Cochin-Chineſe are conſtructed with a deep and dark niche, which 
is their /antum ſanctorum. They hold, that no repreſentation, whe- 
ther by painting or ſculpture, can be made of God, who is invi- 
ſible. The niche denotes his incomprehenſibility; and the good 
men placed by them in heaven, are believed to be their interceſ- 
ſors at the throne of grace. The prayers of the Chinguleſe are 
ſeldom directed to the ſupreme being, but to his vicegerents. In- 
terceſſors, at the ſame time, contribute to the eaſe of their vota- 
ries: a Roman Catholic need not aſſume a very high tone in ad- 
dreſſing a tutelar ſaint choſen by himſelf. 

Falſe notions of Providence have prompted groveling mortals 
to put confidence in mediators and interceſſors of a ſtill lower 
claſs, viz. living mortals, who by idle auſterities have acquired 


a reputation for holineſs, Taks the following inſtance, the ſtrong- 
eſt 
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eſt of the kind that can be figured. Louis XI. of France, ſenſible 
of the approach of death, ſent for a hermit of Calabria, named 
Franciſco Martarillo; and throwing himſelf at the hermit's feet in 
a flood of tears, entreated him to intercede with God, that his 
life might be prolonged ; as if the voice of a Calabrian friar, ſays 
Voltaire, could alter the courſe of Providence, by "ng a weak 
and perverſe ſoul in a worn-out body. 

Having diſcuſſed the perſons that are * objects of + va 
the next ſtep in order is, to take under view the forms and cere- 
monies employ'd in religious worſhip. Forms are neceſlary where- 
ever a number of perſons join in one operation: they are eſſential 
in an army, and little leſs eſſential at public worſhip. The uſe, of 
ceremonies is to excite devotion : but to preſerve a juſt medium, 
requires great delicacy of taſte ; for tho' ceremonies are neceſſary 
at public worſhip to prevent languor, yet ſuperfluity of ceremo- 
nies quenches devotion, by occupying the mind too much upon 
externals. The Roman-Catholic worſhip is crowded with cere- 
monies : it reſembles the Italian opera, which is all ſound, and no 
ſentiment, The Preſbyterian form of worſhip is too naked: it is 
proper for philoſophers more than for the populace. This is funda- 
mentally the cauſe of the numerous ſeceſſions from the church of 
Scotland that have made a figure of late : people diſlike the eſta- 
bliſhed forms, when they find leſs comfort in public worſhip than 
is expected; and without being ſenſible of the real cauſe, they 
chuſe paſtors for themſelves, who fupply the want of ceremo- 
nies by loud ſpeaking, with much external fervor and devotion. 

The frequent ablutions or waſhings among the Mahometans 
and others, as acts of devotion, ſhow the influence that the ſlight- 
eſt reſemblances have on the ignorant. Becauſe purification, in 
ſeveral languages, is a term applicable to the mind as well as to 
che body, ſhallow thinkers, miſled by the double meaning, ima- 
gine that the mind, like the body, is purified by water. 

The 
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The ſect of Ali uſe the Alcoran tranſlated into the Perſian lan- 
guage, which is their native tongue. The ſect of Omar eſteem this 
to be a groſs impiety; being perſuaded, that the Alcoran was 
written in Arabic, by the Angel Gabriel, at the command of God 
himſelf. The Roman Catholics are not then the only people who 
profeſs to ſpeak nonſenſe to God Almighty; or, which is the ſame, 
who profeſs to pray in an unknown tonguaie. 

At meals, the ancients poured out ſome wine as a libation to 
the gods: Chriſtians pronounce a ſhort prayer, termed a grace, 

The groſs notion of Deity entertained by the ancients, is ex- 
emplified in their worſhipping and ſacrificing on high places; in 
order, as they thought, to be more within fight, Jupiter in Ho- 
mer praiſes Hector for ſacrificing to him frequently upon the top 
of Ida; and Strabo obſerves, that the Perſians, who uſed neither 
images nor altars, ſacrificed to the gods in high places. Balak 
carried Balaam the prophet to the top of Piſgah, and other moun- 
tains, to ſacrifice there, and to curſe Iſrael. The votaries of Baal 
always worſhipped in high places. Even the ſage Tacitus was in- 
feed with that abſurdity. Speaking of certain high mountains 
where the gods were worſhipped, he expreſſes himſelf thus: 
Maxime 1 appropinquare, preceſque pada a Deo en 9 7 
Pitts audiri * 

Eetetlantes that tend to unhinge morality, Beloit ii more pro- 
perly to the following ſection, WY of the connection between 
religion and morality, 

It is now full time. to take under conſideration an objeclon to 
the ſenſe of Deiry hinted above, arguing from the groſs concep- 
tions of deity among many nations, that this ſenſe cannot be in- 
nate. The objection is not indeed ſtated in the nenten pallage, 

„ As approaching nearer to Lees, ms prayers of mortals 2 there 0 
* AY heard,” + | . 2 : 
EH be 
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borrowed from a juſtly-celebrated author; but as it may be im- 
plied, the paſſage ſhall be fairly tranſcribed. * The univerſal 
+ propenſity to believe inviſible intelligent power, being a gene- 
** ral attendant on human nature, if not an original inſtinct, may 
he conſidered as a kind of ſtamp which the Deity has ſet upon 
his work; and nothing ſurely can more dignify mankind, 
** than to be the only earthly being who bears the ſtamp or image 
of the univerſal Creator. But conſult this image as it common 
ly is in popular religions: how is the Deity disfigured ! what 
** caprice, abſurdity, and immorality, are attributed to him (a)!” 
A fatisfatory anſwer to the objection implied in this paſſage, 
will occur, upon. recollecting the progreſs of men and nations 
from infancy to maturity, Our external ſenſes, neceſſary for 
ſelf-preſervation, ſoon arrive at perfection: the more refined ſenſes 
of propriety, of right and wrong, of Deity, of being accountable 
creatures, and many others of the ſame kind, are of ſlower 
growth: the ſenſe of right and wrong in particular, and the ſenſe 
of Deity, ſeldom reach perfection, but by good education and 
much ſtudy. If ſuch be the caſe among enlightened nations, 
what is to be expected from ſavages who are in the loweſt ſtage 
of underſtanding ? To a ſavage of New Holland, whoſe ſenſe of 
deity is extremely obſcure, one may talk without end of a being 
who created the world, and who governs it by wiſe laws; but in 
vain; for the favage will be never the wiſer. The ſame ſavage hath 
alſo a glimmering of the moral ſenſe, as all men have; and yet in 
vain will you diſcourſe to him of approbatien and diſapprobation, 
of merit and demerit : of theſe terms he has no clear conception. 
Hence the endleſs aberrations of rude and barbarous nations, 
from pure religion as well as from pure morality, Of the latter 
there are ae inſtances collected in the n tract; one 


(4) ee ieee i n 
5 the 
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che former, inſtances ſtill more plentiful in thie "preſent track 
The ſenſe of deity in dark times has indeed been ſtrangely diſtort- 
ed by certain biaſſes and paſſions that enflave the rude and illite- 
rate: but theſe yield gradually to the rational faculty as it ripens, 


and at laſt leave religion free to ſound philoſophy. Then it is 


that men, liſtening to the innate ſenſe of deity purified from eve- 
ry bias, acquire a clear conviRtion of « one | Ore TEN who 
made and governs the world. 1 
The foregoing objection then, Apel conſidered, h 
not againſt the ſenſe of deity more than againſt the moral ſenſe. 
If it have weight, it reſolves into a complaint againſt Providence 
for the weakneſs of the ſenſe of deity in rude and illiterate nations. 
If ſuch complaint be ſolidly founded, it pierces extremely deep: 
why have not all nations, even in their naſcent ſtate, the ſenſe of 
deity, and the moral ſenſe, in purity and perfection? why do 
they not poſſeſs all the arts of life without neceſſity of culture or 
experience? why are we born poor and helpleſs infants, inſtead 
of being produced complete in every member, internal and ex- 
ternal, as Adam and Eve were? The plan of Providence is far as 
bove the reach of our weak criticiſms. I ſhall only obſerve; that 
as, with reſpect to individuals, there is a progreſs from infancy to 
maturity; ſo there is a fimilar progreſs in every nation, from its 
ſavage ſtate to its maturity in arts and ſciences. A child that has 
Juſt conceptions of the Deity and of his attributes, would be a 
great miracle; and would not ſuch knowledge in a ſavage be e- 
qually ſo? Nor can I diſcover what benefit a-: child or a ſavage 


could reap from ſuch knowledge; provided it remained a child or 
a favage in every other reſpect. The genuine fruits of religion, are 


gratitude to the Author of our being, veneration to him as the 
ſapreme being, abſolute reſignation to the eſtabliſhed laws of his 
providence, and chearful performance of every duty: but a child 
has not the ſligheſt idea of gratitude nor of veneration, and very 

Vol. II. 31 little 
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little of moral duties; and a ſavage, with reſpect to theſe, is not 
much ſuperior to a child. The formation and government of the 
world, as far as we know, are excellent: we have great reaſon to 
preſume the ſame with refpect to what we do not know; and eve- 
ry good man will reſt ſatisfied with the following reflection, That 
we would have been men from the hour of our birth, complete 
in every part, had it been conformable to the — of n 
Providence. 


S E een. 


Merality conſidered as a branch of duty to our Mater. 


Hag travelled long on a rough road, not a little fatiguing, 

the agreeable part lies before us; which is, to treat of mora- 
lity as a branch of religion. It was that ſubject which induced 
me to undertake the hiſtory of natural religion; a ſubject that 
will afford ſalutary inſtruction, and will inſpire true . if in- 
ſtruction can produce that effect. 

Bayle ſtarts a queſtion, Whether a people may not be n in 
ſociety, and be qualified for good government, upon principles 
of morality ſingly, without any ſenſe of religion. The queſtion 
is ingenious, and may give opportunity for ſubtile reaſoning; but 
it is uſeleſs, becauſe the fact ſuppoſed cannot happen. The prin- 
eiples of morality and of religion are equally rooted in our na- 
ture: they are indeed weak in children and in ſavages; but they 
ow up together, and advance toward maturity with equal ſteps. 

Where- 
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Where-ever the moral ſenſe is in perfection, a ſenſe of religion 
cannot be wanting; and if a man who has no ſenſe of religion, 
live decently in ſociety, he is more indebted _ his conduct to 
good temper than to ſound morals. Fer 4 

We. have the authority of the Prophet Micah, formerly quoted, 
for holding, that religion, or, in other words, our duty to God, 
conſiſts in doing juſtice, in loving merey,-and in walking hum- 
bly with him. The laſt is the foundation of religious worſhip, 
diſcuſſed in the foregoing ſection: the two former belong to the 
preſent head. And if we have gratitude to our Maker and Bene- 
factor, if we owe implicit obedience to his will as our rightful ſo- 
vereign, we ought not to ſeparate the worſhip we owe to him, 
from juſtice and benevolence to our fellow-creatures ; for to be 
unjuſt to them, to be cruel or hard-hearted, is a tranſgreſſion 


of his will, no leſs groſs than a total neglect of religious wor- 


ſhip. ** Maſter, which is the great commandment in the law ? 
** Jeſus ſaid unto him, Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with 
“ all thy heart, with all thy ſoul, and with all thy mind. This 
js the firſt and great commandment. And the ſecond is like 
< unto it, Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf.” On theſe 
„two commandments hang all the law and the prophets (a).“ 
Then ſhall the King ſay unto them on his right Hand, Come, 
ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you. 


For I was hungry, and ye gave me meat: I was thirſty, and ye 


© gave me drink: I was a ſtranger, and ye took me in: naked, 
and ye cloathed me: fick, and ye viſited me in priſon, and 
ye came unto me. Then fthall the righteous anſwer," ſuying, 
* Lord, when ſaw we thee hungry, and fed 'thee ? or thirſty, 
„and gave thee drink? When ſaw we thee a ſtranger, and took 
9 — On in? or een and nen thee? n ſaw | we Fee 
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« ſick, or in priſon, and came unto thee? And the King ſhall 
« anfwer, Verily I ſay unto you, in as much as ye have done it 
„ unto one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye have done it un- 
* to me (a).“ * Pure religion and undefiled before God, is this, 
Jo viſit the fatherleſs and widow in their affliction ; and to keep 
© himſelf unſpotted from the world ().“ * Hoſtias et victimas 
* Domino offeram quas in uſum mei protulit, ut rejiciam ei ſuum 
munus? Ingratum eſt; cum fit litabilis hoſtia bonus animus, 
* et pura mens, et fincera conſcientia. Igitur qui innocentiam co- 
flit, Domino ſupplicat; qui juſtitiam, Deo hbat ; qui fraudi- 
„bus abſtinet, propitiat Deum; qui hominem periculo ſubripit, 
optimam victimam cædit. Hæc noſtra ſacrificia, hæc Dei ſacra 


fſunt. Sic apud nos religioſior eſt ille, qui juſtior * (c).“ The 


laws of Zaleucus, lawgiver to the Locrians, who lived before the 
days of Pythagoras, are introduced with the following preamble. 
No man can queſtion the exiſtence of Deity who obſerves the 
order and harmony of the univerſe, which cannot be the pro- 
„ duction of chance. Men ought to bridle their paſſions, and to 
guard againſt every vice. God is pleaſed with no ſacrifice but 
* a ſincere heart; and differs widely from mortals, whoſe delight 


* «© Shall J offer to God for a ſacrifice thoſe creatures which his bounty has 
« given me for my uſe ? It were ingratitude to throw back the gift upon the gi- 
« ver. The molt acceptable ſacrifice is an upright mind, an untainted conſcience, 
« and an honeſt heart. The actions of the innocent aſcend to God in prayer; 
« the obſervance of juſtice is more grateful than incenſe ; the man who is ſincere 
* in his dealings, ſecures the favour of his Creator; and the delivery of a fellow- 


« creature from danger or deſtruction, is dearer in the eyes of the Almighty than 
« the ſacrifice of blood.” 


(a) Matthew, xv. 34 
() James, i. 27. 


(e) Minucius Felix. 
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are ſplendid ceremonies and rich offerings. Let juſtice there- 
fore be ſtudied; for by that only can a man be acceptable to 
the Deity. Let thoſe who are tempted to do ill, have always 
before their eyes, the ſevere judgements of the gods againſt 
** wicked men. Let them always keep in view the hour of death, 
that fatal hour which is attended with bitter remorſe for tranſ- 
* greſling the rules of juſtice, If a bad. diſpofition incline you 
< to vice, pray to Heaven at the . of the e to mend your 
A, bent | 

_ Morality is thus included in atten a nations, Aue 
leave not this propoſition to reaſoning or conviction, but ingroſs 


many moral duties in their religious creed. In the 67th chapter of 


the Sadder, a lie is declared to be a great ſin, and is diſcharged 
even where it tends to bring about good. So much purer is the 
morality of the ancient Perſians than of the preſent Jeſuits. The 
religion of tlie people of Pegu, inculcates charity, forbids to kill, 
to ſteal, or to injure others. Attend to the conſequence: that 
people, fierce originally, have become humane and compaſſionate. 
In a facred book of the ancient Perſians, it is written, If you 
6 znchne- to be a faint, give good education to your children; 
<« for their virtuous actions will be imputed to you.“ The people 
of Japan pay great reſpect to their parents; it being an article in 
their creed, That thoſe who fail in duty to their parents, will be 
puniſhed by the gods. In theſe two inſtances, religion tends 
greatly to connect parents and children in the moſt intimate tie 
of cordial affection. The reverence the Chineſe have for their 
anceſtors, and the ceremonies performed annually at. their, tombs, 
tend to keep them at home, and Nn their wandering into fo- 
reign countries. 

Superſtitious rices in ſome religions, are ſucceſsfully employ” d 
to enforce certain moral duties. The Romans commorfly made 
their ſolemn covenants in the capitol, before the ſtatue of Jupi- 
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ter; by which ſolemnity he was underſtood to guarantee the co- 
venant, ready to pour out vengeance upon the tranſgreſſor. The 
Burates, - a people in Grand Tartary, have a cuſtom, which is, to 
demand an oath upon a mountain, held to be ſacred. They are 
firmly perſuaded, that the perſon who fwears a falſehood, will not 
come down alive. The Effenes, a Jewiſh ſect, bound themſelves 
by a ſolemn oath, to ſhun unlawful gain, to be faithful to their 
promiſes, not to lie, and never to harm any one. In Cochin-China, 
the ſouls of thoſe who have been eminent for arts or arms, are 
worſhipped. Their ſtatues are placed in the temples ; and the 
ſize of a ſtatue is proportioned to the merit of the perſon repre- 
ſented; If that cuſtom be executed with candor, there cannot be 
a nobler incitement to public ſpirit. The Egyptians did not 
reach the thought of honouring virtue after death; but they diſ- 
Honoured vice, by prohibiting it from the Elyſian fields. 

The ſalutary influence of religion on morality, is not confined 
to pure religion, whether by its connection with morality in ge- 
neral, or by inculcating particular moral duties. There are many 
religious doctrines, doubtful or perhaps erroneous, that contribute 
alſo to enforce morality. Some followers of Confucius aſcribe 
immortality to the ſouls only of the juſt; and believe that the 
ſouls of the wicked periſh with their bodies. In the ſecond chap- 
ter of the Sadder, it is written, that a man whoſe good works are 
more numerous than his fins, will go to paradiſe ; otherwiſe that 
he will be thruſt into hell, there to remain for ever. It adds, 
that a bridge erected over the great abyſs where hell is fituated, 
leads from this earth to paradiſe ; that upon the bridge there 
ſtands an angel, who weighs in a balance the merits of the paſſen- 
gers ; that the paſſenger whoſe good works are found light in 
the balance, is thrown over the bridge into hell; but that the paſ- 
ſenger whoſe good works preponderate, proceeds in his journey to 
paradiſe, where there is a glorious city, gardens, rivers, and beau- 
YT tiful 
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tiful virgins, whoſe looks are a perpetual feaſt, but who muſt 
not be enjoy d. In the fourth chapter of the Sadder, good works 
are zealouſly recommended in the following parable. Zeraduſht, 
or Zoroaſter, being in company with God, ſaw a man in bell 
who wanted his right foot. Oh my Creator,” ſaid Zoroaſter, 
© who is that man who wants the right foot? God anſwered, 
** He was the king of thirty-three cities, reigned many years, 
but never did any good, except once, hen, ſeeing a ſheep ty d 
** where it could not reach its food, he with his right foot puſhed 
the food to it; upon which account, that foot was ſaved from 
* hell.” In Japan, thoſe of the Sinto religion believe, that the 
ſouls of good men are tranſlated to a place of happineſs, next to 
the habitation of their gods. But they admit no place of torment; 
nor have they any notion of a devil, but what animates the fox, 
a very miſchievous animal in that country. What then becomes 
of the ſouls of ill men? Being denied entrance into heaven, they 
wander about to expiate their fins. Thoſe of the Bubſdo religion 
believe, that in the other world, there is a place of miſery as well 
as of happineſs. Of the latter, there are different degrees, for dif- 
ferent degrees of virtue; and yet, far from envying the happier 
lot of others, every inhabitant is perfectly ſatisfied with his own. 
There are alſo different degrees of miſery; for juſtice requires, that 
every man be puniſhed according to the nature and number of 
his ſins. Jemma O is the ſevere judge of the wicked: their vices: 
appear to him in all their horror, by means of a mirror, named 
the mirror of knowledge. - When fouls have expiated their ſins, after 
fuffering long in the priſon of darkneſs, they are ſent back into 
the world, to animate ſerpents, toads, and ſuch vile animals as 
reſembled them in their former exiſtence; From theſe they paſs 
into the bodies of more innocent animals; and, at laſt are again 
fuffered to enter human bodies; after the diſſolution of which, 


Oy run the ſame courſe of happineſs or miſery as at firſt. The 
| people 
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people of Benin, in Africa, believe a man's ſhadow to be a real 
being, that gives teſtimony after death for or againſt him; and 
that he accordingly is made happy or miſerable in another world. 
A religious belief in ancient Greece, that the ſouls of thoſe who 
are left above ground without rites, have not acceſs to Elyſtum, 
tended to promote humanity; for thoſe who are careful of the 
dead, will not be altogether indifferent about the living. 
Immenſe are the bleflings that men in ſociety reap, from the 
union of pure religion with ſound morality: but however im- 
menſe, I boldly affirm, that they ſcarce counterbalance the 
mam fold evils that ſociety has ſuffered from impure religion, 


indulging and even encouraging groſs immoralities. A few 
of the moſt glaring inſtances ſhall be ſelected: The firſt I ſhall 


mention is, the holding religion to conſiſt in the belief of 
points purely ſpeculative, ſuch as have no relation to good 
works. The natural effect of that doctrine is, to divorce reli- 


gion from morality, in manifeſt contradiction to the will of God. 


What avails it, for example, to the glory of God, or to the hap- 


pineſs of mankind, whether the conception of the Virgin Mary 


was maculate or immaculate? The following few inſtances, ta- 


ken out of a large heap, are controverſies of that kind, which mi- 
ſerably afflicted the Chriſtian church for ages, and engendered 
the bittereſt enmity, raging with deſtruction and ſlaughter among 


brethren of the ſame religion. In the fifth century, it was the em- 
ployment of more than one general council, to determine, whe- 


ther the mother of God, or the mother of Chrift, is the proper epi- 


thet of the Virgin Mary. In the ſixth century, a bitter contro- 
verſy aroſe, whether Chriſt's body was corruptible. In the ſeventh 
century, Chriſtians were divided about the volition of Chriſt, 
whether he had one or two Wills, and how his Will operated. In 
the eighth and ninth centuries, the Greek and Latin churches di- 
vided about the Holy Ghoſt, whether he proceeded from the Fa- 
ther and Son, or only from the Father. In the eleventh century, 


there 


— 
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there aroſe a warm conteſt between the Greek and Latin churches, 
about uſing unleavened bread in the euchariſt. In the fourteenth 
century, it was controverted between Pope John XXII. and the 
divines of his time, whether ſouls in their intermediate ſtate ſee 
God, or only the human nature of Chriſt. Franciſcans have ſuf- 
fered death in multitudes about the form of their hood. It was 
diſputed between the Dominicans and Franciſcans, whether Chriſt 
had any property. The Pope pronounced the negative propoſition 
to be a peſtilential and blaſphemous doctrine, ſubverſive of Catho- 
lic faith. Many councils were held at Conſtantinople, to deter- 
mine what ſort of light it was that the diſciples ſaw on Mount 
Tabor: it was ſoleninly pronounced, to be the eternal light with 
which God is encircled; and which may be termed his energy or 
operation, but is diſtinct from his nature and eſſence. A heap of 
propoſitions in the creed of St Athanaſius, as far as intelligible, 
are merely ſpeculative, ſuch as may be adopted or rejected, with- 
out the leaſt danger to religion, or to morality; and yet we are 
commanded to believe every one of them, under the pain of eter- 
nal damnation. An endleſs number of ſuch propoſitions, adopted 
by the Romiſh church, clearly evince, that Chriſtianity was in 
chat church held to conſiſt entirely in belief, without any regard 
to good works. Whether the Alcoran was eternal, or whether 
it was created, is a diſpute that has occaſioned much eſfuſion of 
Mahometan blood, . The Calif Mamoun, with many doctors, held 
it to have been created ; but the greater number inſiſted, that being 
the ward; of God, it muſt like him be eternal. This opinion is em- 
braced by the preſent Mahometants, who hold all who deny it to 
en There is among men great uniformity of . 
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matters of importance. Religious differences are generally about 
triftes; where liberty ought to be indulged without reſerve (a); 
and yet upon theſe trifles are founded the bittereſt enmities. It 
dught therefore to be a fundamental law in every church, to ab- 
ſuch articles tend to eradicate brotherly love, and to convert into 
bitter enemies, men who are fundamentally of the ſame faith. 
ln the next place ſhall be mentioned, certain articles of faith 
that tend to ſap the very foundation of one or other moral duty. 
What, for example, can more effectually promote eruelty, chan 
the creed of the Idaans, a people in the iſland of Borneo, That 
every perſon they put to death muſt attend them as a flave in the 
other world? This belief makes them prone to war, and occafions 
aſſaſſinations without end. According to the creed of the ſavages 
in Canada, the killing and burning enemies are what chiefly en- 
title them to be happy in another world; and that he who de- 
ftroys the greateſt number, will be the moſt happy. At the ſame 
time, they have no notion of greater happineſs there, than plenty 
of game, great abundance of all things without labour, and full 
gratification of every ſenſual appetite. The Scandinzvians had no 
notion of greater bliſs in another world, than to drink beer out 
of the ſkull of an enemy, in the hall of Woden, their tutelar de- 
ity : can hatred and revenge in this world be more hononrably 
rewarded > The doctrine of tutelar deities is equally productive 
of hatred and revenge: relying on a ſuperior power who efpouſes 
all my quarrels, 1 put no bounds to my reſentment, and every 
moral duty in oppoſition is trampled under foot. The following 
creed of the inhabitants of the Marian or Ladrone iflands, is a 
great encouragement to cowardice. Heaven, according to that 
creed, is a region under the earth, filled with cocoa- trees, fagar- 


(s) Elements of Criticiſm, vol. 2. p. 493. edit. 5, 1 4 . 01 ( 
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canes, and variety of other delicious fruits. Hell is a vaſt furnace, 
conſtantly red hot. Their condition in the other world depends 
not on good or bad actions, but on the manner of cheir death, 
Thoſe who die a natural death, go ſtraight to heaven: they may 
ſin freely, if they can but ſecure cheir perſong; againſt violence. 
But war and bloodſhed are their averſion, becauſe thoſe who ſuf 


fer a violent death go ſtraight to hell. In many ancient nations, 
a goddeſs was worſfipped, whoſe province it was to promote a- 


nimal love without regard to matrimony. That goddeſs vvas in 
Greece termed Aphrodite, in Rome Venus, and in Babylon Mylirtd. 
To her was ſacrificed, in ſome; countries, the virginity of young 
women; which, it was believed, did ſecure their chaſtity for e- 
ver after. Juſtin mentions a cuſtom in the ifland of Cyprus, of 
ſending young women at ſtated times to the ſea- ſnore; where 
they proſtituted themſelves as a tribute to Venus, that they might 
be chaſte the reſt. af their lives. His words are, Pro reliqua 
pudicitiæ libamenta Veneri ſoluturas (a).“ In other nations, à 
ſmall number only were proſtituted, in order to ſecure to the re- 
mainder, a chaſte and regular life. This explains a cuſtom among 
the Babylonians, which, far from being thought a religious act, 
is held as a proof of abandoned debauchery; The cuſtom Was, 
"That every woman once in her life ſhould proſtitute herſelf im the 
temple of the goddeſs Mylitta. Herodotus reports, that thereby 
* became proof againſt all temptation, And lian obſerves 

the ſame of the Lydian ladies. Credat Judeus Apella. Margaret 
Poretta, who in the fourteenth century made a figure among the 
Beguines, preached a doctrine not a little fayourable to inconti- 
nence, She undertook to demonſtrate, That the foul; when 
abſorbed in the love f God, is free from che reſtraint of law, 
and may freeſy gratify . without oontract- 
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ing gilt ;” a cordial doctrine for a lady of pleaſure. That 

crazy perſon, inſtead of being laugh'd at, was burnt alive at Pa- 

| ris” In the fifteenth” century, a ſect termed brethren and fifters of 

| | the free ſpirit, held, That modeſty is a mark of inhering corrup- 
= tion; and that thoſe only are perfect, who can behold naked- 

neſs without emotion. Theſe fanatics appeared at public wor- 
ſhip without the leaſt covering. Many tenets profeſſed by the 
Jeſuits; open a door to every immorality. ** Perſons truly wicked; 
“and void of the love of God, may expect eternal life in heaven; 
provided only they be impreſſed with fear of divine anger, and 
<« avoid heinous crimes through the dread of future puniſhment,” 
Again, ** Perſons may tranſgreſs with ſafety, who have a probable 
<* reaſon for tranſgreſſing, ſuch as any plaufible argument. A 
judge, for example, may decide for the leaſt probable ſide of a 
<« queſtion,” and even againſt his own opinion, provided he be 
+ ſupported by any tolerable authority.” Again, Actions in- 
« trinſically evil, and contrary to divine law, may however be in- 
© nocently performed, by thoſe who can join, even ideally, a good 
end to the performance. For example, an eccleſiaftic may ſafe- 
ly commit ſimony, by purchaſing a benefice, if to the unlaw- 
ful act, he join the innocent purpoſe of procuring to himſelf 
© a ſubſiſtence. A man who runs another through the body for 
* a flight affront, renders the action lawful, if his motive be ho- 
* nour, not revenge.” A famous Jeſuit taught, that a young 
man may wiſh the death of his father, and even rejoice at his 
death, provided the wiſh proceed, not from hatred, bur from 
fondneſs of his father's eſtate. And another Feſnit has had the 
effrontery to maintain, that a monk may lawfully aſſaſſinate a ca- 
lumniator, who threatens to charge his order with ſcandalous prac- 
A doctrine that ſtrikes at the root of every moral duty, as well 
as of religion itſelf, is, That God will accept a compoſition for 
fin ; 
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ſin; a doctrine that prevailed univerſally during the days of ig- 
norance. Compoſitions for crimes were countenanced by law in 
every country (a); and men, prone to indulge their paſſions, flat 
ter d themſelves, that they might compound with God for ſinning 
againſt him, as with their neighbours for injuring them. Thoſe 
who. have no notion of any motive but 'nteraſs;; naturally think it 
to be equally powerful with the Deity. An opinion prevailed u- 
univerſally in the. Chriſtian- church, from the eighth century 
down to the Reformation, that liberal donations to God, to a 
ſaint, to the church, would procure pardon even for the groſſeſt 
ſins. During chat period, the building churches and monaſteries 
was in high vogue. This abſurd or rather ĩmpious doctrine, pro- 
ved a plentiful harveſt of wealth to the clergy; for the great and 
opulent, who are commonly the boldeſt finners, have the greateſt 
ability to compound for their ſins. There needs nothing but ſuch 
an opinion, to annihilate every duty, whether moral or religious; 
for what wicked man will think either of reſtitution. or of refor- 
mation, who can purchaſe a pardon. from Heaven with ſo little 
trouble? Louis XI. of France was remarkably ſuperſtitious, even 
in a ſuperſtitious age. To ingratiate himſelf with the Virgin 
Mary, he ſurrendered to her the county of Boulogne with great 
ſolemnity. Voltaire remarks, that godlineſs conſiſts, not in ma- 
king the Virgin a Counteſs, but in abſtaining from ſin. Compo- 
ſition for ſins is a doctrine of the church of Rome, boldly profeſſ- 
ed without diſguiſe. A book of rates, publiſhed by authority af 
the Pope, contains ſtated prices for abſolutions, not excepting the 
moſt heinous ſins that men are capable to commit. So true is the 
een of AÆneas Silvius, after ward Pope Paul II. Nihil eſt 
* quod abſque argento Romana curia det: 1pſa manuum impoſitio, 
« et Spiritus Sancti oo venduntur ; Nec es grapes venia niſi 
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nummatis impenditur . Of all the immoral atonements for 
fin, human ſacrifices are the moſt brutal; deviating no leſs from 
the purity of religion, than from the fundamental principles of 
morality. They wore out of uſe as kindly affections prevailed; 
and will never again be reſtored, unleſs we fall back to the ſavage 
manners of our forefathers. Compoſition for crimes, once uni- 
verſal, is now baniſſied from every enlightened nation. Compo- 
ſitiom for fins, was once equally univerſal; and l wiſh it could be 
ſaid, that chere are nom no remains of that poiſonous opinion a- 
mong Chriſtians: the practice of the church of Rome will not 
permit it to be ſaid. Were men deeply convinced, as they ought 
to be, that ſincere repentance and reformation af manners are the 
only means / for obtaining pardon, they would never dream of 
making bargains * and of — 
him for their fans, + 

In the practice of * the . — on 
forms, ceremonies, and other external arbitrary acts, has an un- 
happy tendency on morality. That error has infected every reli- 
gion. The Sadder, the Bible of the Gaures, prohibits. calumny 
and detraction, lying, ſtealing, adultery, and fornication. It 
however ener vates morality and religion, by placing many trifling 
acts on a level with the moſt important duties. It enjoins the de- 
ſtruction of five kinds of reptiles, frogs, mice, ants, ſerpents, 
and flies that ſting. It teaches, that to walk barefoot profanes the 
ground. Great regard for water is :enjoin'd : it muſt not be uſed 
during the night; and when ſet upon the fire, a third part of the 
pot muſt be empty, to prevent boiling over. The bramins have 
E POTEN 9 original inſtitutions, thinking at 
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2 There in nls es the court of Rome, hot bh the foree 
Cr of money: even the ceremony of conſecration, and the gifts of the fl Holy Ghoſt 
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as an infant is born, the word Ozm muſt be pronounced over it; 
otherwiſe it will be eternally miſerable: its tongue muſt be rub- 
bed with conſecrated meal: the third day of the moon, it muſt 
bitants of Formoſa believe in hell; but it is only for puniſhing 
thoſe who fail to go naked in certain ſeaſons, or who wear cotton 
Inſtead of ſilk. / In the time of Ghenhizcan, it was held in Tarta- 
ry a mortal fin, to put a knife into the fire, to whip a horſe with 
his bridle, or to break one bone with another; and yet theſe 
pious Tartars held treachery, robbery, murder, to be no fins, 
Ab ein e eee eee eee es 
finated ſeven hundred of their fello - citizens. They cut off tha 
hands of a miſerable fugitive, who had laid hold of - the altar for 
protection, in order to murder him without the preeincts of the 
temple. Their treacherous aſſaſſinations made no irnpreſſion: but 
tho they refrained from murder in the temple, yet by profaning 
it with blood, fays Herodotus, they offended the gods, and con- 
tracted inexpiable guilt, Would one believe, that à [tribunal 
was eſtabliſhed by Charlemagne more horrible chan the inquiſition 
irfelf ?' It was eſtabliſhed in Weſtphalia, to puniſh with deach er 
very Saxon who eat meat in lent. The fame lam was eſtabliſhed 
in Flanders and in n n * m_ ſeven- 
gay century. 

Liſten to a SAFE enters habe 
1 that in every religion, however ſublime, many of 


„vine favour, not by virtue and good morals, which alone can 
* be acceptable to a perfect being, but eicher by frivolous obſer- 
* vances, by intemperate zeal; by rapturous eultaſies, or by The 
on belief ber er myſterious and abſurd opinions, When the od R- 
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ſufferings to their vices, or dreamed of repentance and amend- 
ment. They never thought that they were the general robbers 
of the world, whoſe ambition and avarice made deſolate the 
earth, and reduced opulent nations to want and beggary. They 
only created a dictator in order to drive a nail into a door; and 
4 hy that means they thought that they had ſufficiently appeaſed 
their incenſed deity (a).“ Thus, gradually, the eſſentials of 
religion wear out of mind, by the attention given to forms and 
ceremonies: theſe intercept and exhauſt the whole ſtock of de- 
votion, which ought to be reſerved for the higher exerciſes' of reli- 
gion. The neglect or tranſgreſſion of mere punctilios, are puniſh- 
ed as heinous fins ; while ſins really heinous are ſuffered to paſs 
with impunity. The Jews exalted the keeping their ſabbath holy, 
above every other duty; and it was the general belief, that the 
fri obſervance of that day was alone ſufficient to atone for every 
fin. The command of reſting that day, was taken ſo literally, 
that they would not on that day defend themſelves even againſt an 
aſſaſſin. Ptolomy, ſon of Lagus, entered Jeruſalem on the:Jewiſh 
ſabbath, in a hoſtile manner without reſiſtance. Nor did experience 
open the eyes of that fooliſhu people. Xiphilin, relating the ſiege 
of Jeruſalem by Pompey, ſays, that if the Jews had not reſted 
on the ſabbath, Pompey would not have been ſucceſsful. Every 
Saturday he renewed-his batteries; and having on that day made 
a breach, he marched into the town without oppoſition. One 
cannot help ſmiling at an Amſterdam Jew, who had no check of 
conſcience, for breaking open a houſe, and carrying off money; 

and yet being ſtopped in his flight by the ſabbath before he got 
out of the territory, he moſt piouſly reſted, till he was apprehend- 
ed, and led to the gallows. Nor are the ſews to this day cured 
of that frenzy. In ſome late accounts from ef a fire 


(a) Natoral Alben lane 2 David Hume, Eqquice. e 
broke 
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broke out in a Jew's' houſe» on Saturday: rather than profane 

the ſabbath, he ſuffered the flames to ſpread, which occaſioned the 
deſtruction of five hundred houſes: *; We laugh at the Jews, and 
we have xgaſon,; and yet there are many well-meaning Proteſtants, 
who lay the whole of religion upon punctual attendance at public 
worſhip. Are the Roman Catholics, leſs ſuperſtitious, with reſpe& 
to the place of worſhip, than the Jews are with reſpect to the day 
of worſhip ? In the year 1670, ſome, Arabians, watching an op- 
portunity, got into the town of Dieu when the gates were opened 
in the morning. They might eaſily have been expelled by the 
canon af the citadel; but the Portugueſe governor was obliged to 
look on without firing a gun, being threatened with excommuni- 
cation, if the leaſt miſchief ſhould be done to any of the churches. 
The only doctrines inculcated from the Romiſh pulpit down to the 
Reformation, were the authority of holy mother church; the merit 
of che ſaints, and their credit in the court of heaven; the dignity, 
glory, and love of che bleſſed Virgin; the efficacy of relies; the 


intolerable fire of purgatory; and the vaſt importance of indul- 
gences. Relying on ſuch pious acts for obtaining remiſſion of 
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„ And chere was a woman which had a ſpirit of infirmity eighteen years, and 
«© was bowed together. And Jeſus laid his hands on her: and immediately ſhe 
was made ſtraight, and glorified; God. And the ruler of the ſynagogue with 

< indignation ſaid untoa the, people, There are ſix days in which men ought to 
10 work: in them therefore come and be healed, and not on the ſabbath-day. The 
« Lord then ſaid, Thou hypocrite, doth not each one of you on the ſabbath looſe 


« his'ox or his afs from the ſtall, and lead him away to watering ? and ought nor 
„this woman, whom Satan hath bound, be looſed 3 


” , 
„day!“ Luke, iii Ms | ROTH 2.199338 994. HOOL IU. üs 


+ An ingenious writer pleaſantly obferves, That a croiſade was the South-ſza 
66 project of former times: by the latter, men hoped to gain riches without indu- 
Vor. II. 3 L 4 
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a ſingle attempt to {tem the current of immorality ; for the traf- 
fic of indulgences could not but flouriſh: in proportion to the 
growth of fin, And thus was religion ſet in direct oppoſition to 
morality, St Eloy, biſhop of Noyon in the ſeventh century, and 
canonized by the church of Rome, delrvers the following doc- 
trine. He is a good Chriſtian who goes frequently to church; 
who preſents his oblations upon the altar; who taſtes not the 
** fruit of his own induſtry till part be conſecrated to God; who, 
when the holy feſtivals approach, lives chaſtely even with his 
own wife for ſeveral days; and who can repeat the creed and 
the Lord's prayer. Redeem then your fouls from deſtruction, 
while you have the means in your power: offer preſents and 
tithes to churchmen: come more frequently to church: hum- 
* bly implore the patronage of ſaints. If you obſerve theſe 
things, you may, in the day of judgement, go with confidence 
to the tribunal of the eternal Judge, and ſay, Give to us, O 
Lord, for we have given unto thee.“ A modern author ſub- 
joins a proper obſervation. We ſee here a very ample deſcrip- 
tion of a good Chriſtian, in which there is not the leaſt men- 
tion of the love of God, reſignation to his will, obedience to 
his laws, nor of juſtice, benevolence, nor charity.” Groſs ig- 
norance and wretched ſuperſtition prevailed ſo much even in the 
fourteenth century, that people reckoned themſelves ſecure of ſal- 
vation, if at the day of judgement they could ſhow any connec- 
tion with monks, Many at the point of death, made it their laſt 
requeſt, to be admitted into the mendicant order, or to be inter- 
red in their burial- place. Religion need not aſſociate with mora- 
lity, if ſuch filly practices be ſufficient for obtaining the favour of 


4 ſtry : by the former, they hoped to gain heaven without repentance, amendment 
* of life, or ſanctity of manncis.“ Sir David Dalrymple, a judge in the court of ſef- 
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God. 
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God. Is this leſs abſurd than the Hindoſtan belief, That the was 
ter of the Ganges hath a ſanctifying virtue; and that thoſe who 
die on its banks, are not only exempted from future nn 
but are wafted ſtraight to paradiſe? | 
Forms and ceremonies are viſible acts, which make a 4 im- 
preſſion on the vulgar. Hence their influence in reaſoning and 
in morality, as we have ſeen in the two ſketches immediately 
foregoing; and hence alſo their influence in religion. Forms and 
ceremonies are uſeful at public worſhip ; but they ought not to 
take place of eſſentials. People however, governed by what they 
ſee and hear, are more addicted to external acts of devotion, than 
to heart-worſhip, which is not known but by reflection. 
It will be no excuſe for relying ſo much on forms and ce- 
remonies, that they are innocent. In themſelves they may be 
innocent; but not ſo in their conſequences. For they have 
by ſuch reliance a violent tendency to relax the obligations 
of morality. Religious rites that contradict not any paſſion, 
are keenly embraced, and punctually performed; and men, flat- 
tering themſelves that they have thus been punctual in their du- 
ty to God, give vent to their paſſions againſt men. They pay 
* tithes of mint, and aniſe, and cummin; but omit the weight- 
jer matters of the law, judgement, mercy, and faith (a).“ 
Upon ſuch a man religion ſits extremely light. As he ſeldom ex- 
erciſes any act of genuine devotion, he thinks of the Deity with 
eaſe and familiarity: how otherwiſe is it accountable, that the 
plays, termed Myfterzes, could be reliſhed, where mean and per- 
haps diſſolute perſons are brought on the ſtage, acting Jeſus 
Chriſt, the Virgin Mary, and even God himſelf? Theſe divine 
perſons were certainly not more regarded, than the Grecian gods, 
who frequently made part of the Dramatis perſons in Greek plays. 
Many other facts might be urged, to prove the low ebb of reli- 


(5) Matthew, xxiii. 23. 
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gion in thoſe days: I ſelect one or two, which probably will af- 
ford ſome amuſement to the reader. Bartolus, the famous law- 
yer, in order to ſhew the form of proceeding in a court of juſtice, 
imagines a proceſs between the devil and mankind. The devil 
cites mankind to appear at the tribunal of Jeſus Chriſt, claiming 
them as belonging to him by Adam's fall. He ſwells in rage, 
demanding whether any one dares appear in their behalf. Againſt 
the Virgin Mary, offering herſelf as their advocate, the devil 
makes two objections ; firſt, That being the mother of the Judge, 
her influence would be too great ; ſecond, That a woman is de- 
barred from being an advocate : and theſe objections are ſupport- 
ed by numberleſs quotations from the Corpus Furis, The Virgin, 
on her part, quotes texts permitting women to appear for widows, 
orphans, and for perſons in diſtreſs. She is allowed to plead for 
mankind, - as coming under the laſt article. The devil urges pre- 
ſcription, as having been in poſſeſſion of mankind ever fince the 
fall, The Virgin anfwers, That a mala-fide poſſeſſor cannot acquire 
by preſcription. Preſcription being repelled, the parties go to 
the merits of the cauſe, which are learnedly diſcuſſed with texts 
from the Pandects. The memoirs of the French academy of Belles 
Lettres (a) has the following ſtory, A monk returning from 'a 
houſe which he durſt not viſit in day-light, had a river to croſs. 
The boat was overturned by Satan, and the monk was drowned 
when he was beginning to invocate the Virgin Mary. Two devils 
having laid hold of his ſoul, were ſtopped by two angels. My 
Lords,“ ſaid the devils, ** true it is, and not a fable, that God 
died for his friends; but this monk was an enemy to God, and 
* we are carrying him to hell.” After much altercation, it was 
propoſed by the angels, to refer the diſpute to the Virgin Mary. 
The devils were willing to accept of God for judge, becauſe he 
would judge according to law. But from the Virgin Mary,” 
eh) Vol. 18. R 
ſaid 
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ſaid they, we expect no juſtice :- ſhe would break to atoms eve- 
ry gate of hell, rather than ſuffer one to remain there a mo- 
ment who pays any worſhip. to her image. She may ſay, chat 
black is white, and that puddled water is pure. God never 
©, contradicts her. * day on which God made his —— 
6 a fatal day to us.” 

People who profeſs the ſame * * differ i in ee 
and ceremonies, may juſtly be compared to neighbouring ſtates, 
who are commonly bitter enemies to each other, if they have any 
difference. At the ſame time, diſſocial paſſions never rage ſo fus 
riouſly, as under the matk' of religion; for in that caſe they are 
held to be meritorious, as exerted in the cauſe of God. This ob- 
ſervation is but too well verified in the diſputes among Chriſtians. 
However low religion was in the dark ages, yet men fought for 
forms and ceremonies as pro aris et focts. In the Armenian form 
of, baptiſm, the prieſt ſays at the firſt immerſion, In name of 
the Father; at the ſecond, In name of the Son; at the third, In 
name of the Holy Ghoftl. This form is bitterly condemned by 
the Romiſh church, which appoints the three -perſons of the Tri- 
nity to be joined in the ſame expreſſion, in token of their union. 
Strahlenberg gives an account of a Chriſtian ſect in Ruſſia, which 
differs from the eſtabliſhed Greek church in the following parti- 
culars. Firſt, In public worſhip they repeat Halleluia but twice; 
and it is a mortal ſin to repeat it thrice, . Second, In celebrating 
maſs, not five but feven loaves ought to be ufed. Third, The 
croſs ſtamped upon a maſs-loaf ought to have eight corners. 
Fourth, In ſigning with the croſs at prayers, the end of the ring- 
finger muſt be Joined to the end of the thumb, and the two in- 
termediate fingers be held out at full length. How triffing are 
theſe differences] and yet for ſuch differences, all who diſſent 
from them are held unclean, and no better than Pagans: they 
will not eat nor drink with any of the eſtabliſhed church; and if 
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a perſon of that church happen to ſit down in a houſe of theirs, 
they waſh and purity the ſcat . There are few ſects founded 
upon more trivial differences than the Turkiſh. and Perſian Ma- 
hometans. The epithets given to the Perſians by the Turks 
are, Forſaken of God, Abominable, Elaſphemers of the Holy 
Prophet; and ſo bitter is their enmity to the Perſians, that 
the ſchools of the ſeraglio are open to young men of all nations, 
thoſe of Perſia alone excepted. The Perſians are held to be ſuch 
apoſtates from the true faith, as to be utterly paſt recovery: they 
receive no quarter in war, being accounted unworthy of life or 
ſla very. Nor do the Perſians yield to the Turks in hatred. Whe- 
ther coffee be or be not prohibited in the Alcoran, has produced 
much controverſy in the Mahometan church, and conſequently 
much perſecuting zeal. A mufti, not fond of coffee, declared it, 
like wine, to have an inebriating quality, and therefore was vir- 


tually prohibited by Mahomet. Another mufti, fond of coffee 


for its exhilarating virtue, declared it lawful; ** becauſe,” ſaid 
he, all things are lawful that are not expreſsly prohibited in 
the Alcoran.” The coffeehouſes in Conſtantinople, were for a 
long period alternately opened and ſhut, according to the taſte of 
the reigning  mufti ; till coffee at laſt, ſurmounting all obſtacles, 
came to be an eſtabliſhed Mahometan liquor. Religion thus runs 
wild, whenever it loſes ſight of its true ends, that of worſhipping 
God, and that of being juſt to man. The Hindows hate the Ma- 
hometans for eating the fleſh of cows ; the Mahometans hate the 
Hindows for cating the fleſh of ſwine. The averſion that men of 


* Chriſtians, occupy'd too much with external forms, have corrupted ſeveral of 
the fine arts. They have injured architecture, by erecting magnificent churches in 
the ugly form of a croſs. And they have injured painting, by withdrawing the 
beſt hands from proper ſubjects, and employing them on the legendary martyrdom 
of pretended ſaints, and other ſuch diſagreeable ſtories. 


the 
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the ſame religion have at each other for the moſt trivial differences, 
converts them frequently into brutal ſavages. Suppoſe, for e 
ample, that a poor man, reduced to the extremity of hunger, 
makes a greedy meal of a dead horſe, a caſe ſo deplorable would 
wring every heart. And yet, let this be done in Lent, or on a 
meagre day — Behold! every zealot is inſtantly metamorphos'd 
into a devil incarnate, In the records of St Claude, a ſmall di- 
ſtrict of Burgundy, is engroſſed a ſentence againſt a poor gen- 
tleman named Claude Guillon. The words are, Having conſider- 


ed the proceſs, and taken advice of the doctors of law, we de- 


* chre the ſaid Claude Guillon duly convicted for having cars 
ried away and boiled a piece of a dead horſe, and of having 
_ © eat the ſame on the 31ſt March, being Saturday.” And he was 
beheaded accordingly 28th July 1629 ; notwithſtanding a defence 


above all exception, That he committed that irregularity to pre- 


ſerve his life. How was it poſſible for the monſters to perſuade 
themſelves, that this ſentence was agreeable to God, who is r 
neſs itſelf! | 
No leſs prejudicial to morality, chan. the . too much on 
forms and ceremonies, is the treating ſome ſins with great ſeve- 


rity; neglecting others equally heinous, or perhaps more ſo. In 


a book of rates for abſolution, mentioned above, no juſt diſtinc- 
tion is made among ſins; ſome venial ſins being taxed at a higher 
rate than many of the deepeſt dye. For example, the killing fa- 
ther, mother, brother, ſiſter, or wife, is taxed at five groſs; and 
the ſame for inceſt with a mother or ſiſter. The lying with a wo- 
man in the church is taxed at fix groſs; and at the ſame time, 
abſolution for uſury is taxed at g grols, and tor n at no 
leſs than ſixteen groſs *. 

0 maxim er by en pious perſons, has a Citi" aps 


* A Kan is the third part of a ducat. g 
pearance, 
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pearance, but in its conſequences is hurtful both to religion and 
morality; which is, That to teſtify our veneration for the Deity, 
and zeal for his ſervice; the performing public and private wor- 
ſhip, and the fulfilling moral duties, are not alone ſufficient; that 
over and above we are bound to faſt, to do penance, to honour 
the prieſthood; and to puniſh the enemies of God, 1. e. thoſe who 
differ from us in principles or practice. This maxim, which 
may be termed the doctrine of ſupererogatiun, is finely illuſtrated by 
an author mentioned above. The duties which a man performs 
as a friend or parent, ſeem merely owing to his benefaQor or 
children; nor can he be wanting to theſe duties without brenk- 
ing through all the ties of nature and morality. A ſtrong in- 
clination may prompt him to the performance: a ſentiment of 
order and moral beauty joins its force to theſe natural ties: 
and the whole man is drawn to his duty without any effort or 
* endeavour. Even with regard to the virtues which are more 
<« auſtere, and more founded on reflection, ſuch as public ſpirit, 
„ filial duty, temperance, or integrity: the moral obligation, in 
« our apprehenſion, removes all pretence to religious merit: and 
4 the virtuous. conduct is eſteemed no more than what we owe 
“to ſociety, and to ourſelves. In all this, a ſuperſtitious man 
% finds nothing which he has properly performed fon the ſake of 
* his Deity, or which can pecuharly recommend him to the di- 
uine favour and protection. He conſiders not, that the moſt 
genuine method of ſerving the Divinity is, by promoting the 
< happineſs of his creatures. He ſtill looks out for ſome more 
immediate ſervice of the ſupreme Being: and any practice re. 
commended to him, which either ſerves to no purpoſe in life, 
or offers the ſtrongeſt violence to his natural inclinations; that 
practice he will the more readily embrace, on accorint Fo thoſe 
very circumſtances, which ſhould make him” abſolutely reject 


it. It ſeems the more purely, religious, that it proceeds from 
cc 


no 
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no mixture of any other motive or conſideration. And if for its 
© ſake he ſacrifices much of his caſe and quiet, his claim of merit 
66 appears ſtill toriſe upon him, in proportion to the eee 
% which he diſeovers. In reſtoring a loan, or paying a debt, his 
“ divinity is no wiſe beholden to him; becauſe theſe acts of juſtice 
„% are what he was bound to perform, and what many would 
“have performed, were there no God in the univerſe. But if he 
* faſt a day, or give himſelf a ſound whipping, this has a direct 
reference, in his opinion, to the ſervice of God. No other mo- 
*+* tive could engage him to ſuch auſterities. By theſe diſtinguiſh- 
ed marks of devotion, he has now acquired the divine favour; 
and may expect in recompenſe, protection and ſafety in this 
world, and eternal happineſs in the next (a).“ My voke is 
eaſy, faith our Saviour, and my burden is light. 80 they really 
are. Every eſſential of religion 1 is founded on our nature, and to 
a pure heart is pleaſant in the performance: what can be more 
pleaſant, than gratitude to our Maker, and obedience to his will 
in comforting our fellow- creatures? But enthuſiaſts are not ca- 
61 perſuaded, that to make ourſelves happy in the exerciſes of 
piety and benevolence, is the moſt acceptable ſervice to God that 
we can perform. In loading religion with unneceſſary articles of 
faith and practice, they contradict. our Saviour, by making his 
yoke ſevere, and his burden heavy. Law, upon Chriſtian per- 
fection, enjoins ſuch unnatural auſterity of manners, as to be ſub- 
verſive both of religion and morality : , looſe education is not 
more ſo. Our paſſions, when denied their proper exerciſe, are 
* to em their fetters, and to plunge us into n extrava- 


8 , 1 old woman. 3 with * to a ſacrament, Was abſerxed 1 to * out 
the worſt bits of the road: 1 I never can do a 25 ſaid the, « for ſweet Jeſus.” 
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gance: like the body, which ſqueezed in one part, ſwells the 
more in another. In the ſame way of thinking, the pious Jeremy 
Taylor, treating of mortification, preſcribes it as the indiſpenſable 
duty of a Chriſtian, to give no indulgence even to the moſt inno- 
cent emotions; becauſe, ſays he, the moſt indifferent action be- 
comes finful, when there is no other motive for the performance 
but barely its being pleaſant. Could a malevolent n SORJFIVE 
any thing more ſevere againſt his.votaries?, | 

In the ſame ſpirit of ſupererogation, holidays have * . 
plied without end, depriving the working poor of time, that would 
be more uſefully employ d in providing bread for themſelves and 
families. Such a number of holidays, beſide contradicting Pro- 
vidence, which framed us more for action than contemplation, 
have ſeveral poiſonous effects with reſpect to morality. The mo- 
ral ſenſe has great influence on the induſtrious, who have no time 
for indulging their irregular appetites : the idle, on the contrary, 
are obvious to every temptation. Men hkewiſe are apt to aſſume 
great merit from a rigid obſervance of holidays and other cere- 
monies ; and having thus acquired, in their opinion, the favour 
of God, they rely on his indulgence in other matters — Erw 
think too ſweet for ſinners. 

* Monaſtic inſtitutions are an improvement upon mr the 
whole life of a monk is intended to be a holiday, dedicated entire- 
ty to the ſervice of God. The idleneſs of the monaſtic ſtate a- 
mong Chriſtians, opens a wide door to immorality. | 

In the third ſection, penances are handled: as a mode of v wor- 
hip, for obtaining pardon of fin. But they are ſometimes ſub- 
mirted to by the innocent, in order to procure from the Almighty 
{till more favour than innocence alone is entitled to ; in which 
view they are evidently a work of ſupererogation. They ſeem to 
have no bad effect with reſpect to religion, as diſtinguiſhed from 
morality : the body is indeed cruciated unneceſſarily; but if en- 
| thuſiaſts 
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thuſiaſts voluntarily ſubmit to bodily diſtreſſes, they have them 


dency is not flight.” Thoſe who perform extraordinary acts of 


devotion, conceive themſelves peculiarly entitled to the favour of 
God. Proud of his favour, they attach themſelves to him alone, 
and turn indifferent about every other duty The favourite of a 
terreſtrial potentate, aſſumes authority; and takes liberties that 
private perſons dare not venture upon: ſhall:# favourite of Hea- 
ven be leſs indulged? The Faquirs in Hindoſtan ſubmit to 
dreadful penances; and, holding themſelves ſecure of God's fa- 
vour, they are altogether indifferent about the duty they owe to 
their neighbour. So much are chey above common decency, as 
to go about naked, not even concealing what modeſty forbids us 
to expoſe. The penances enjoined in the Romiſh church, ſuch as 
faſting and flagellation, have evidently the ſame bad tendency 
Wich reſpect to faſting in particular, to what good purpoſe it can 
ſerve; except to gluttons, is not readily eonceived. Temperance 
in eating and drinking is eſſential to health: too much or too little 
are equally noxious, tho' their effects are different. Faſting there- 
fore ought never to be enjoined: to the temperate as a religious 
duty, becauſe it cannot be acceptable to a benevolent Deity. 
Liſten to a great prophet on that ſubject. Behold, ye faſt for 
e ſtrife and debate, and to ſmite with the fiſt of wickedneſs; ye 
of page not faſt as ye do this day, to make your voice to be heard 
* on high. Is it ſuch a faſt that I have choſen ? a day for a man 
&* to afffict his ſoul? Is it to bow down his head as a bulruſh, 
* and 5 1 eee een under him ? "Oe they _ 


A ſect of Chriſtians, 651 f Flagellantes, b chat NE a vir- 


tue With baptiſm and the other ſacraments; that it will procure forgiveneſs of ſin 3 
that the old law of Chriſt is to be aboliſhed, and a new law ſubſtituted; Fajgining 
the e of blood to be adminiſtered by whipping. | 
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4. this a faſt; and an acceptable day to the Lord ? Is not this the 
+ faſt chat I have choſen ? to looſe the bands of wickednefs, to 
undo the heavy burdens, and to let the oppreſſed go free, and 
that ye break every yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread to the 
hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are caſt out, to thy 
* houſe? when thou ſeeſt the naked, that thou cover him, and 
that thou hide not thyſelf from thine own fleſh (a)??? 

The moſt extraordinary penance of all, is celibacy conſidered as 
a religious duty. Many fathers of the church declare againſt ma- 
trimony. St Jerom in particular ſays, That the end of matrimony 
is eternal death; that the earth indeed is filled by it, but heaven 
by virginity. The intemperate zeal of many primitive Chriſtians 
led them to abſtain from matrimony, and even from conjugal ca- 
reſſes, if they had the misfortune to be married; believing that 
the carnal appetite is inconſiſtent with pure religion. Edward the 
Confeſſor was ſainted, for no better reaſon than the abſtaining 
from matrimonial duties. Jovinian, in the fourth century, taught, 
that all who obſerve the laws of piety and virtue laid down in the 
goſpel, have an equal title to happineſs in another life: conſe- 
quently, that thoſe who paſs their days in celibacy and morrifi- 
cation, are in no reſpet more acceptable to God than thoſe who 
live virtuouſly in marriage without mortification. He publiſned 
his opinions in a book, againſt which Jerom wrote a bitter and 
abuſive treatiſe, ſtill extant. Theſe opinions were condemned by 
the church, and by St Ambrofe, in a council at Milan; and Jo- 
vinian was baniſhed by the Emperor Honorius. Such ridiculous 
felf-denial was not confined to Chriſtians. Strabo mentions a 
ſet among the Thracians, who made a vow of perperual virgi- 
nity ; and were much reſpected on that account, _ Gajcilafo men- 
tions virgins in Peru eee to o the. fun ; a. vellal guilty of 
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frailty was buried alive, her lover hanged; and the intabitantstof 
the town where ſhe lived put to the ſword. Among all the abſurd 
acts of mortification, the preſent affords the ſtrongeſt inſtance of 
ſuperſtition triumphing over common ſenſe; for what can be more 
inconſiſtent with common ſenſe, not to talk of religion, than an 
endeavour to put an end to the human ſpecies? Some plimpſes 
of reaſon have abated: che zeal of enthuſiaſts for celibacy; but 
have not totally extirpated it, for celibacy of the clergy remains 
to this day a law in the Nomiſh church. It cannot however ſe- 
riouſly be thought the will of our benevolent God, that his prieſts 
ſhould be denied the exerciſe- of natural powers, beſtowed on all 
for a moſt valuable purpoſe. This impious reſtraint, which con- 
tradicts the great law of Incregſe and multiply, has opened the 
door to groſs | debauchery in the paſtors of the Romith church, 
tho ecclefiaſtics ought of all men to be the moſt circumſpect in 
their conduct. Men reſtrained- from what is neceſſary and pro- 
per, are more prone than others to break out into groſs irregu- 
larities . Marriage is warmly recommended in the laws of Zo- 
roaſter. Children are ſaid to be a bridge that conducts men to 
heaven; and a man who has no children, is held to be under the 
power of Ahriman. The r a e who ui 
is held diſagreeable to Ormuſd. 11 I 
Tbe celibacy of the clergy was —_— * he 1 3 ck 
enforced — a OR A oP; That it united the n 
us A 2 1 vo £8: ft 
n ! makes «(ab ebldowich 4 
“The celibacy of ecclefiaſticy,was originally introduced by ſame ſuperſtitious re- 


« finements, on the law of God and nature. Could men have been kept alive 
1. without cating or drinking, as well as without marriage, "the ſame refinements 


« would have prohibited eceleſtaſties from eating and drinking, and thereby have 
«% clerated them ſo much nearer to rhe ftats of angels. In proceſs of dime; this fa- 
* natical interdiction became an inſtrument of worldly wiſdom: and thus, as fre- 

% quently happens, what weak men began, politicians. completed. Sir David. 


Dalrymple. 
clergy 


clergy into one firm body under his ſpiritual Majeſty, How tſhort- 
ſighted is man! It was juſtly eſteemed at the time to be the cor- 
ner-ſtone of Papal power; and yet became the chief cauſe of its 
downfall. Celibacy precipitated the Romiſſi clergy into adultery, 
fornication, cunning, diſſimulation, and every ſecret vice. Will 
men of ſuch manners be liſtened to, when they preach purity to 
their hearers? There was no medium, but either to reform their 
own manners, or to give every indulgence to the laity. But the 
ignorance and ſuperſtition of the latter, rendered the former ſe- 
cure in their own opinion. The reſtoration of learning broke the 
charm, Men beginning to think for themſelves, were provoked at 
the diſſolute lives of their paſtors, and raiſed a loud cry againſt 
them, not yet thinking of their doctrines. Reformers were burnt 
as heretics ; and clergymen were held to be emiffaries from Sa- 
tan, to eſtabliſh his throne upon earth. Knox, that violent re- 
former, believed ſeriouſly, that Cardinal Beaton was a conjured e- 
nemy to Chriſt Feſus. Providence brings good out of ill. Had not 
the clergy been diſſolute, poor Chriſtians might have laboured 
under ignorance and eccleſiaſtical thraldom to this hour. Our re- 
formers, beginning with their paſtors, extended inſenſibly their 
hatred to the doctrines taught by their paſtors. Every article of 
faith was ſifted : the chaff was ſeparated from the corn; and a 
reformation was eſtabliſhed upon the ſcriptures, reßecting every 
innovation of the Romiſh church. 

There is not mentioned in hiſtory a more impudent attack up- 
on moral principles, than a privilege aſſumed by the Biſhop of 
Rome, to diſengage men from their oaths and promiſes: it is 
not a greater ſtretch to diſengage them from every duty, whether 
of morality or of religion. The barons of Valentia, dreading a 
perſecution againft the induſtrious Moors, their tenants, obtained 
the following clauſe to be inſerted in their king's coronation-oath } 
oe ns he ſhould not expell the Moriſcos, nor force them to be 

; „ baptized; 
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* baptized ; that he ſhould never deſire to be relieved from che 
e oath by a diſpenſation. from the Pope, nor accept a diſpenſa- 
tion if offered. The Emperor Charles V. took this oath | ſo- 
lemnly in preſence of his nobles ; and yet accepted a diſpenſation 
from the Pope, abſolving him from the oath, and from the guilt: 
of perjury in breaking it. Auguſtus King of Poland, in the trea- 
ty of Altramſtadt, renounced the kingdom of Poland to his com- 
petitor Staniſlaus. The defeat of the King of Sweden at Poltowa, 
was an inviting opportunity to renew his pretenſions. A ſolemn 
treaty ſtood in his way; but the Pope removed that obſtacle, by 
annulling the treaty, and ſetting him at liberty. The Pope has 
been known even to beſtow that wonderful privilege upon o- 
thers. Pope Paſcal II. having with a ſolemn oath renounced 
the right of inveſtitures, empowered the cardinals to declare 
his oath null. Biſhops alfo, imitating their ſuperior, have aſſu- 
med the privilege of diſpenſing with moral duties. Inſtances 
are not rare, of curates being authorized by their biſhop to enter- 
tain concubines, paying for each a regular tax of a crown year- 
ly. Nay, in ſome provincial ſynods, they are enjoined to keep 
concubines, in order to prevent ſcandal. - Common: proſtitutes; 
licenſed in the city of Leghorn, have a church peculiar; to them- 
ſelves, and muſt not enter into any other. They follow their 
trade with the utmoſt freedom; except in paſhon-week, nt 
which they muſt forbear ſinning, under pain of baniſhment. . 

The power of beſtowing kingdoms, aſſumed by the Biſhop of 
Rome, was an encroachment on the rules of juſtice, no leſs bold. 
Chriſtian princes, not many ages ago, eſteemed the Pope's giſt to 
be their beſt title of property. In the 1346, the Venetians requeſt- 
ed the Pope's permiſſion to carry on commerce in Aſia, and to 
purchaſe there pepper and cinnamon. The Pope not only granted 
their requeſt, but pronounced anathemas upon any who ſhould 
dare to interfere in that commerce. Ferdinand and Ifabella of 


Spain, 
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Spain, applied to Pope Alexander VI. to veſt in them the property 
of America, diſcovered under their auſpices by Columbus. The 
Pope having formerly made a grant to the kings of Portugal, of 
their diſcoveries in the Eaſt Indies, both grants were held ſacred; 
and it came to be ſtrenuouſly diſputed, under which of the grants 

the Molucca iſlands were comprehended. Both grants proceed 
upon a narrative, of the power beſtowed by Almighty God on 
the Pope as ſuccellor to St Peter and vicar of Chriſt, To imagine, 
that the Almighty would beſtow ſuch powers on the Biſhop of 
Rome, or on any human being, ſhews groſs ignorance of the 
common rights of mankind, and of the government: of Provi- 
dence. | | | 
The groſſeſt of all deviations, not only from ſound morality but 
from pure religion, and the moſt extenſive in its baneful effects, 
is a doctrine embraced by eſtabliſhed churches, not many excepted, 
That becauſe heretics are odious in the fight of God, it is the du- 
ty of the orthodox to extirpate them root and branch. Obſerve. 
the conſequence : people who differ from the eſtabliſhed church, 
are held to be obſtinate ſinners, deſerving puniſhment here as 
well as hereafter. The religion of every country is changeable; 
and the religion at preſent dominant may ſoon be under depreſ- 
fion ; which of courſe ſubjects all mankind to the rigour of perſe- 
cution. An invention more effectual for extirpating the human 
race, is not within the reach of human powers: the horror of hu- 
man ſacrifices is as nothing in compariſon. 

The old Romans, far from having any notion of perſecution, 
adopted the gods of every nation they conquered. A learned wri- 
ter (a) obſerves, that as the number of their gods increaſed with 
their conqueſts, it is poſſible that they might have worſhipped all 
the gods in the world, Their belief in tutelar deities produced 


(a) Morinus, 


that 
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chat effect. Titus Livius mentions a ſect of Bacchanals that ſpred 
through Italy. They performed their ceremonies during night, 
men and women mixing in the dark after intemperate cating and 
drinking. Never did wicked wretches' deſerve more exemplary 
puniſhment; yet liſten to the following decree of the Roman ſe- 
nate, breathing the true ſpirit of toleration. Ne qua Bacchana- 
% dia Rotnæ, neve in Italia eſſent. Si quis tale ſacrum, ſolenne, et 
neceſſurium duceret, nee fine” religione et piaculo fe id omittere 
* poſſe; apud pretorem urbanum profiteretur; prætor ſenatum 
© onſuleret. Si ei permiſſum eſſet, quum in ſenatu centum non 
minus eſſent; ita id ſacrum faceret, dum ne plus quinque fa- 
crificio intereſſent; neu qua pecunia communis, neu quis ma- 
giſter ſacrorum, aut ſacerdos eſſet .“ The Jews however were 
prone to perſecution; for tho' they conſidered the ſupreme being 
as their tutelar deity, yet the malignity of their nature prevailed 
to make them hold in abhorrence the worſhip of every other göd. 
Even among themſelves, they were abundantly diſpoſed to war; 
and nothing kept within bounds the Pharaſees, the Sadduces, and 
the Eſſenes, their three ſects, but terror of the Roman power. 
The Chriſtian religion implies toleration in its very nature and 
principles; but being corrupted by ignorance, intereſt, and ſu- 
perſtition, it became prone to perſecution above all others. Chri- 
ſtian ſects were enflamed againſt each other to a degree of bruta- 
vi 


LT Let there be no Bacchanalian ceremonies performed i in the city, nor within 
6 Italy. |; there be any perſon who reckons it a matter of conffiente to perform 
«- theſc rites, and that he ought not to omit them, let him ſtate his opinion 5 
«to the ,city-pretor, who ſhall thereupon conſult the ſenate. ' If liberty be grant 
« cd him by the ſenate when, no fewer than a hundred ſenators are, preſent, let 
him perform the ſagrifice, but privately, in preſence of no greater number than 
« five perſons. Let there be no * fund for chem, nor any who mall ll prefide 
« as prieſt or maſter of the rites.” 


Vol. II. 3 N lity; 
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lity ; the moſt oppoſite to peace and brotherly love, inculcated in 
the goſpel. It was propagated by the orthodox, that Arius expi- 
red in a common jakes, and that his intrails burſt out, The 
ſame is related of Huneric King of the Vandals, a zealous Arian; 
with the following addition, that being poſſeſſed with the devil, 
whom he had glutted with the blood of many martyrs, he tore 
his fleſh off with his teeth, and ended his wretched life in the 
moſt excruciating, tho' juſtly deſerved, torments. The falſe- 
hoods every where ſpred during the fourteenth century againſt 
the Jews, ſuch as their poiſoning the public fountains, killing 
Chriſtian infants, and drinking their blood, with many other 
falſehoods of the ſame ſtamp, were invented and greedily ſwal- 
lowed through the influence of religious hatred. The greater part 
of perſecutions have been occaſioned in the ſame manner ; for men 
are not ſo deſperately wicked, as to approve of perſecution, unleſs 
when blinded by intemperate zeal. The ſame religious hatred 
produced the aſſaſſination of the Duke of Guiſe, and of two Hen- 
ries, Kings of France; produced the gun-powder plot; and pro- 
duced the moſt horrid deed that ever was perpetrated among 
men, the maſſacre of St Bartholomew *. 
No falſe principle in religion has ſhed more innocent, or rather 
virtuous blood, than that of perſecuting heretics ; i. e. thoſe who 
differ in any article from the religion eſtabliſhed by law. The 
doctrine of burning heretics, is in effect the profeſſing to burn 


Monſicur de Tavannes, afterward Mareſchal of France, was a great partiſan 
of the Queen - mother, and ſo active in the maſſacre, that with his own hand he 
murdered no fewer than ſeventeen Huguenots. Having on deathbed made a full 
confeſſion of his fins, What,“ ſaid the prieſt, © not a word of St Bartholomew? 
Of St Bartholomew !” anſwered the penitent; “ the ſervice I did that memorable 
© day to God and the church, is alone a ſufficient atonement for all my tranſgreſ- 
“ ſftons,” | 


men 


men highly virtuous ; for they muſt be ſo in an eminent degree, 
who ſubmit to be burnt alive, rather than be guilty even of diſſi- 
mulation. The Mahometan practice of converting people by the 
ſword, if not more rational, is at leaſt more manly, Louis IX. 
of France, one of its beſt princes, would have been a greater bleſſ- 
ing to his people, had he been leſs pious: he had an indplacable 
averſion to heretics, againſt whom he thought it more proper to 


employ racks and gibbets, than argument and perſuaſion. Tor- 


quemada, that infernal inquiſitor of Spain, brought into the in- 
quiſition, in the ſpace of fourteen years, no fewer than $0,000 
perſons; of whom 6000 were condemned to the flames, and 
burnt alive with the greateſt pomp and exultation. Of that vaſt 
number, there was perhaps not a ſingle perſon, who was not more 
pure in religion, as well as in morals, than their outrageous perſe- 
cutor. Hunter, a young man about nineteen years of age, was 


one of the unhappy victims to the zeal of Queen Mary of England 


for Popery. Having been inadvertently betray'd by a prieſt to de- 
ny tranſubſtantiation, he abſconded, to keep out of harm's way. 
Bonner, that arch-hangman of Popery, threatened ruin to the fa- 
ther, if he did not deliver up the young man. Hunter, hearing 
of his father's danger, made his appearance; and was burnt a- 
live, inſtead of being rewarded for his filial piety. A woman of 
Guernſey was brought to the ſtake, without regard to her big 
belly; which burſting by the torture, ſhe was delivered in the 
midſt of the flames. One of the guards ſnatched the infant 
from the fire ; but the magiſtrate who attended the execution, or- 
dered it to be thrown back; being reſolved, he ſaid, that nothing 
ſhould ſurvive which ſprung from a parent ſo obſtinately heretical. 
Father Paul (Council of Trent, book 5.) computes, that in the Ne- 
therlands alone, from the time that the edi of Charles V. was pro- 
mulgated againſt the reformers, fifty thouſand perſons were hanged, 
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beheaded, buried alive, or burnt, on account of religion. Some Fa- 
quirs, crazed with opium and fanaticiſm, have been known with 
poiſoned daggers to fall upon uncircumciſed Europeans, and to 
put every one to death whom they could maſter. In the laſt cen- 
tury, a faquir at Surate murdered, within the ſpace of a mi- 
nute, ſeventeen Dutch ſailors with ſeventeen ſtabs of a dagger. 
We think with horror of human ſacrifices among the ancient Pa- 
gans; and yet we behold them every day among Chriſtians, ren- 
dered {till more horrid by the — atrocious torments that reli- 
gious hatred can deviſe. 

The great motive to ſuch e „ dethe ſuperſtitious and 5 
ſurd notion, that heretics are God's * enemies; which makes it 
thought an acceptable ſervice to God, not only to perſecute them by 
fire and ſword in this world, but to deliver them over to Satan in 
the world to come. Another circumſtance enflames religious ha- 
tred; which is, that neighbours are either intimate friends or 
bitter enemies. This holds with a ſlight variation in ſects of the 
ſame religion: however minute their differences be, they cannot 
be intimate friends; and therefore are bitter enemies: the nearer 


they approach to uniſon, if not entirely concordant, the greater 
in proportion is their mutual hatred. Such hatred, ſubduing the 
meek ſpirit of Chriſtianity, is an additional cauſe for perſecution, 
Blind zeal for what 1s beheved to be the only true religion, never 
diſcovers error nor innocence in thoſe who differ, but perverſeneſs 
and criminal obſtinacy. Two religions totally different, like two 
countries in oppoſite parts of the globe, produce no mutual enmi- 
ty. At the ſiege of Conſtantinople by the Turks, ann. 1453, the 
Emperor, in order to procure aſſiſtance from the princes of the 
Latin church, ordered mals to be celebrated in one of his churches 
according to the form uſed in Rome. The people with great in- 
dignarion proteſted, that they would rather fee the Turks in their 
churches, than the hat of a cardinal, 


The 
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The hiſtory of the Waldenſes, tho' well known, cannot be too 
often repeated. In the twelfth century, a merchant of Lyons, na- 
med Peter Valdo, diſſatisfied with the pomp and ceremonies of the 
Romiſh church, ill ſuited, in his opinion, to the humility of a 
Chriſtian, retired to a deſert in the high country of Provence, 
with ſeveral poor people his diſciples. There he became their ſpi- 
ritual guide, inſtructing them in certain doctrines, the ſame that 
were afterward adopted by the Proteſtants. Their inceſſant labour 
ſubdued the barren ſoil, and prepared it for grain as well as for 
paſture, The rent which in time they were enabled to pay for 
land that afforded none offiginally, endeared them to their land- 
lords, In 250 years, -they multiplied to the number of 13,000, 
occupying thirty villages, beſide hamlets, the work of their own 
hands. Prieſts they had none, nor any diſputes about religion: 
neither had they occaſion for a court of juſtice, as brotherly love 
did not ſuffer them to go to law: they worſhipped God in their 
own plain way, and their innocence was ſecured by inceſſant la- 
bour. They had long enjoy'd the ſweets of peace and mutual af- 
fection, when the reformers of Germany and Geneva ſent mini- 
ſters among them ; which unhappily laid them open to religious 
hatred, the moſt unrelenting of all furies. In the year 1540, the 
parliament of Provence condemned nineteen of them to be burnt 
for hereſy, their trees to be rooted up, and their houſes to be raz'd 
to the ground. The Waldenſes, terrified at this ſentence, applied 
in a body to Cardinal Sadolet, biſhop of Carpentras ; who received 


them kindly, and obtained from Francis I. of France, a pardon for 


the perſons under ſentence of death, on condition of abjuring he- 
reſy. The matter lay over five years; when the parliament, 
irritated at them for perſevering in their tenets, prevailed on 
the King to withdraw his pardon. The ſentence was executed 
with great rigour ; and the parliament, laying hold of that op- 


portunity, 
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portunity, broke through every reſtraint of law, and commenced 
a violent perſecution againſt the whole nation. The ſoldiers be- 
gan with maſſacring old men, women, and children, all having 
fled who were able to fly; and proceeded to burn their houſes, 
barns, and corn. There remained in the town of Cabriere fixty 
men and thirty women; who having ſurrendered upon promiſe 
of life, were butchered each of them without mercy. Some wo- 
men who had taken refuge in a church, were dragged out, and 
burnt alive. Twenty-two villages were reduced to aſhes; and 
that populous and flouriſhing diſtrict, became once more a de- 
ſert. . 

To conceive this horrid ſcene in all its deformity, the people 
perſecuted ought to be compared with the clergy their perſecu- 
tors; for the civil magiſtrate was the hand only that executed 
their vengeance: on the one ſide, an induſtrious people, pure in 
their morals, and no leſs pure in their religion: on the other, 
proud pampered prieſts, abandoned without ſhame to every wic- 
kedneſs, impure in their morals, and ſtill more impure in their 
religion — the world never furniſhed ſuch another contraſt, Had 
the ſcene been reverſed, to make theſe wretches ſuffer perſecution 
from the Waldenſes but that people were too upright and too 
religious for being perſecutors. The manners of the Chriſtian 
clergy in general, before the Reformation, enlivens the contraſt, 
The doctrine promulgated during the dark tunes of Chriſtianity, 
That God is a mercenary being; and that every perſon, however 
wicked, may obtain pardon of his fins by money, made riches 
flow into the hands of ecclefiaſtics in a plentiful ſtream. And 
riches had the ſame effect upon the Chriſtian clergy that they have 
upon all men, which is, to produce pride, ſenſuality, and pro- 
fligacy : theſe again produced diſſipation of money, which 
vrompted avarice, and every invention for recruiting exhauſted 

_ treaſures 
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treaſures *, Even as early as the eighth century, the Chriſtian 
clergy, tempted by opulence, abandoned themſelves to pleaſure, 
without moderation; and far exceeded the laity in luxury, glut- 


tony, and laſt, When ſuch were the paſtors, what muſt have 


been the flock! Rejoice, O Scotland, over the poverty and tem- 
perance of thy paſtors. During that period, the clergy could 
read, and, like parrots, they could mumble prayers in Latin: in 
every other reſpec, they rivalled the laity in ignorance, They 
were indeed more cunning than the laity ; and underſtood their 
Intereſt better, if to covet riches at the expence of probity, de- 
ſerve that name. Three articles were eſtabliſhed that made reli- 
gion an eaſy ſervice. Firſt, That faith is the eſſence of religion, 
without regard to good works; and hence the neceſſity of being 
ſtrictly orthodox, which the church only could determine. Se- 
cond, Religious worſhip was reduced to a number of external ce- 
remonies and forms, which, being declared ſufficient for ſalvation, 
abſolved Chriſtians from every moral duty. Remark, that a prieſt 
is always the chief perſon in ceremonial worſhip. The third ar- 
ticle, That God is a mercenary being, is mentioned above, with 
its neceſſary conſequences. Theſe articles brought about a total 
neglect, both in clergy and laity, not only of morality, but of every 
eſſential religious duty. In fine, there never was a religion that 
deviated more from juſt principles, than that profeſſed by Chri- 


ſtians during the dark ages. Perſecution reached none but the- 


ſincerely pious and virtuous. What a glorious tolerating ſenti- 
ment doth Arnobius (a) throw out, and what profuſion of blood 


In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, many of the clergy dealt in merchan- 
diſe ; and, being free of taxes, engroſſed all. In the Netherlands particularly, 
there was a great cry, that monaſteries were converted into ſhops and warehouſes, 


and the manſions of ſecular prieſts into n and inns. 


(a) Lib. i. Gentes. 
would 
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would have been prevented, had it been adopted by all Chriſtians ! 
Pa veniam, Rex ſumme, tuos perſequentibus famulos: et quod 
tuæ benignitatis eſt, proprium, fugientibus ignoſce tui nominis 
< et religionis cultum. Non eſt mirum, ſi ignoraris: majoris 
<« eſt admirationis, fi ſciaris . The following parable againſt 
perſecution was communicated to me by Dr Franklin of Philadel- 
phia, a man who makes a great figure in the learned world: and 
who would make a {till greater figure for benevolence; and candour, 
were virtue in this declining age as much regarded as knowledge. 
And it came to pals after theſe things, that Abraham fat in the 
4 door of his tent, about the going down of the ſun, And behold 
a man bent with age, coming from the way of the wilderneſs 
leaning on a ſtaff, And Abraham arofe, and met him, and 
* ſaid unto him, Turn in, I pray thee, and waſh thy feet, and 
© tarry allnight ; and thou ſhalt ariſe early in the morning, and 
go on thy way. And the man ſaid, Nay ; for I will abide un- 
der this tree. But Abraham preſſed him greatly: ſo he turn- 
ed, and they went into the tent: and Abraham baked un- 
** leavened bread, and they did eat. And when Abraham ſaw 
that the man bleſſed not God, he ſaid unto him, Wherefore 
doſt thou not worſhip the moſt high God, creator of heaven 
and earth? And the man anſwered and ſaid, I do not wor- 
* ſhip thy God, neither do I call upon his name; for I have made 
to myſelf a god, which abideth always in mine houſe, and pro- 
videth me with all things, And Abraham's zeal was kindled 
** againſt the man, and he argſe, and fell upon him, and drove 
him forth with blows into the wilderneſs. And God called un- 


„Forgive, Almighty power, the perſecutors of thy ſervants z and, in the pe- 
« culiar benevolence of thy nature, pardon thoſe men whoſe: unhappineſs it is to 
«© be ſtrangers to thy name and worſhip, Ignorant as they-are of thee, we cannot 
c wonder at the impicty of their actions.“ | 


cc to 
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„ to Abraham, ſaying, Abraham, where is the ſtranger ? And 
„% Abraham anſwered and ſaid, Lord, he would not worſhip thee, 
„neither would he call upon thy name; therefore have I driven 
„him out from before my face into the wilderneſs. And God 
* faid, Have I borne with him theſe hundred ninety and eight 
years, and nouriſhed him, and clothed him, notwithſtanding 
* his rebellion againſt me; and couldſt not thou, who art thyſelf 
* a ſinner, bear with him one night?“ The hiſtorical ſtyle of the 
Old Teſtament is here finely imitated ; and the moral muſt ſtrike 
every one who is not ſunk in ſtupidity and ſuperſtition. Were it 
really a chapter of Geneſis, one is apt to think, that perſecution 
could never have ſhown a bare face among Jews or Chriſtians, 
But alas! that is a vain thought. Such a paſlage in the Old Te- 
ſtament, would avail as little againſt the rancorous paſſions of men, 
as the following paſſages in the New Teſtament, tho' perſecution 
eannot be condemned in terms more explicit. Him that is weak 
in the faith, receive you, but not to doubtful diſputations. For 
one believeth that he may eat all things: another, who is weak, 
g eateth herbs. Let not him that eateth, deſpiſe him that eat- 
eth not; and let not him which eateth not, judge him that 
* eateth, Who art thou that judgeſt another man's ſervant? to 
his own maſter he ſtandeth or falleth. One man eſteemeth one 
day above another: another eſteemeth every day alike, Let e- 
very man be fully perſuaded in his own mind. But why doſt 
thou judge thy brother? or why doſt thou ſer at nought thy 
„brother? for we ſhall all ſtand before the judgement-ſeat of 
« Chriſt, every one to give an account of himſelf to God. I know, 
{ that there is nothing unclean of itſelf : but to him that eſteem- 
eth any thing unclean, to him it is unclean. The kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink, but righteouſnefs, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghoſt, Let us therefore follow after the things 
© which make for peace, and things wherewith one may edify an- 

Vol. II. 30 | other 
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other (a).“ Our Saviour himſelf declared againſt perſecution in 
the moſt expreſs terms. The Jews and Samaritans were of the 
ſame religion; but ſome trivial differences in the ceremonial part 
of worſhip, rendered them odious to each other. Our Saviour 
being refuſed lodging in a village of Samaria, becauſe he was tra- 
velling to Jeruſalem, his diſciples James and John ſaid, ** Lord, 
* wilt thou that we command fire to come down from heaven, and 
„ conſume them, even as Elias did?“ But he rebuked them, and 
ſaid, The Son of man is not come to deſtroy mens lives, but to 
* ſave them (5).” 

It gives me real concern, that even the hot fire of perſecution, 
did not altogether purity our Reformed clergy from that ſatanical 
ſpirit. No ſooner were the Dillenters ſettled in New England, 
where they fled to avoid perſecution, than they ſet on foot a per- 
ſecution againſt the Quakers, no leſs furious than what they 
themſelves had ſuffered at home, Nor did the Reformed clergy in 
Scotland loſe ſight of that magiſterial authority, which had been 
aſſumed by their predeceſſors of the Romiſh church, on the ri- 
diculous pretext, of being ambaſladors to men from Jeſus Chriſt. 
Upon a repreſentation, ann. 1646, from the commiſſion of the 
kirk of Scotland, James Bell and Colin Campbell, bailies of Glaſ- 
gow, were committed to .priſon by the parliament, merely for 
having ſaid, that kirk-men meddled roo much in civil matters. 
Could a deſpotic prince have exerted a more arbitrary act? but 
the church was all-powerful in thoſe days *, : 


* Tolcration in religion, tho' obvious to common underſtanding, was not how- 
ever the production of reaſon, but of commerce. The advantage of toleration for 
promoting commerce, was diſcovered long before by the Portugueſe. They were too 
zcalous Catholics to venture ſo bold a meaſure in Portugal; but it was permitted 
in Goa, and the inquilition in that town was confined to Roman Catholics. 


(a) Epiſtle of Paul to the Romans, chap, 14. 
(5) Luke, ix. 54. 
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I would do juſtice to every church, not excepting that of Rome; 
and it is doing that church no more but juſtice to acknowledge, 
that the ſpirit of perſecution was not more eminent in it, than 
zeal for making converts. The former is retiring out of the 
world; and I wiſh it moſt profound reſt, never again to revive. 
People begin to be aſhamed of it, as of a garment long out of 
faſhion. Let the other continue for amuſement : it is innocent ; 
and if it do no good, it is not productive of ſo much harm. 

The deſire of making converts proceeds from two different 
cauſes, In ſuperſtitious zealots, it proceeds from an opinion, 
that all who differ from them are in the road to damnation : for 
which reaſon, there is a rage of making converts among Roman 
Catholics; who, without ceremony, deliver over to the flames of 
hell, every perſon who is not of their communion, The other 
cauſe is more natural: every man thinks himſelf in the right, e- 
ſpecially in matters of conſequence ; and for that reaſon, he is 
happy to find others of his opinion (a). With reſpect to the firſt 
cauſe, I beg attention to the following confiderations ; not with 
any hope of converting zealots, but to prevent, if poſſible, others 
from becoming ſuch. In none of the works of God 1s variety 
more happily blended with uniformity, than in the formation of 
man. Uniformity prevails in the human face with reſpect to eyes, 
noſe, mouth, and other capital parts : variety prevails in the ex- 
preſſions of theſe parts, ſerving to diſtinguiſh one perſon from an- 
other, without hazard of error. In like manner, the minds of 
men are uniform with reſpect to their paſſions and principles; 
but the various tones and expreſſions of theſe, form different cha- 
racters without end. A face deſtitute of a noſe or of a mouth, is 
monſtrous : a mind deſtitute of the moral ſenſe, or of a ſenſe of 
religion, is no leſs ſo. But variety of expreſſion in different faces, 


(a) Elements of Criticiſm, vol. 2. p. 493. edit. 5. 
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is agreeable: becauſe we reliſh variety; and a ſimilar variety in 
the expreſſions or tones of paſſion, ought to be equally agreeable. 
Endleſs differences in temper, in taſte, and in mental faculties, 
that of reaſon in particular, produce neceſſarily variety in ſenti- 
ment and in opinion. Can God be diſpleaſed with ſuch variety, 
when it is his own. work? He requires no uniformity except 
with reſpect to an upright mind and clear conſcience, which are 
indiſpenſable. Here at the ſame time is diſcovered an illuſtrious 
final cauſe. Different countenances in the human race, not only 
diſtinguiſh one perſon from another, but promote ſociety, by aid- 
ing us to chuſe a friend, an aſſociate, a partner for life. Differ- 
ences in opinion and ſentiment, have ſtill more beneficial effects: 
they rouſe the attention, give exerciſe to the underſtanding, and 
ſharpen the reaſoning faculty, With reſpect to religion in particu- 
lar, perfect uniformity, which furniſheth no ſubject for thinking 
nor for reaſoning, would produce languor in divine worſhip, and 
make us fink into cold indifference. How frantic then is the rage 
of making proſelytes? Let every man enjoy his native liberty, of 
thinking as well as of acting ; free to act as he pleaſes, provided 
he obey the rules of morality ; equally free to think as he pleaſes, 
provided he obey the great God as his maker and maſter, and ac- 
knowledge the neceſſary connection of religion with morality. 
Strict uniformity in other matters, may be compared to a ſpring- 
day, calm and ſerene; neither ſo hot as to make us drop a gar- 
ment, nor ſo cold as to require an addition; no wind to rule, 
nor rain to make ſhelter neceſſary, We enjoy the ſweet ſcene for 
a moment: we walk, we fit, we muſe; — but ſoon fall aſleep. 
Agitation is the element of man, and the life of ſociety, Let us 
not attempt to correct the works of God: the attempt will betray 
us into abſurd errors. This doctrine cannot be better illuſtrated 
than by a converſation, reported by the Jeſuit Tachard, between 
the King of Siam, and a French ambaſſador, who, in his maſter's 


name, 


477 


name, urged that king to embrace the Chriſtian: religion. 1 
am ſurpriſed, ſaid his Majeſty of Siam, that the King of 
France, my good friend, ſhould intereſt himſelf ſo warmly in 
„ what concerns God only. He hath given to his creatures dif- 
«© ferent minds and different inclinations, which naturally lead 
them to differ in opinion. We admire variety in the material 
% world: why not equally admire it in matters of religion? 
* Have we not then reaſon to believe, that God takes pleafure in 
all the different forms of worſhip? Had ir been the intention 
of God to produce uniformity in religion, he would have form- 
« ed all men with the ſame mind.” Bernier introduces ſome 
Gentiles of Hindoſtan defending their religion much in the ſame 
manner: That they did not pretend their law to be univerſal; 
that they did not hold ours to be falſe, as, for ought they knew, 
it might be a good law for us; and that God Ig _ 

* many roads to heaven.” 

With reſpect to the other cauſe above d viz. * 1 
ſire of putting people in the right road. To reaſon others into 
our religious principles, is natural; but it is not always prudent. 
I with my neighbour to be of my opinion, becauſe I think my o- 
pinion right: but is there no danger of undermining his reli- 
gious principles, without eſtabliſhing better in their ſtead '? 
Ought 1 not to reſtrain my deſire of making converts, when the 
attempt may poſſibly reduce them to abandon religion altogether, 
as a matter of utter uncertainty? If a man of clear underſtand- 
ing has by ſome unhappy means been led into error, that man 
may be ſet right by fair reaſoning: but beware of endeavouring 
to convert people of low parts, who are indebted for their creed 
to parents, to education, or to minen it is oe to let them 
reſt as they are. | | 1110 

At any rate, let us never attempt to gain ad 4 rewards 


nor by terror: what other effect can ſuch motives produce, but 
- ; diſſimulation 
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diſſimulation and lying, parents of every ſecret crime. The Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia uſes a method for converting her Pagan ſub- 
jets of Kamſkatka, no leſs agreeable than effectual; which is, to 
exempt from taxes for ten years, ſuch of them as profeſs the Chri- 
ſtian religion. This practice may be political; but it tends not 
to advance religion, and 1s deſtructive of morality. Terror, on 
the other hand, may be equally effectual, but is not altogether 
ſo agreeable. The people of Rum, one of the Hebrides, were 
Papiſts till the beginning of the preſent century, when in one day 
they were all proſelyted to the Proteſtant faith. Maclean of Coll, 
their chieftain, went to the iſland with a Proteſtant miniſter, and 
ordered all the inhabitants to appear on Sunday at public worſhip. 
They came, bur refuſed to hear a Proteſtant miniſter. The chief- 
tain reaſoned with them : but finding that his reaſonings made no 
impreſſion, he laid hold of the moſt forward; and having made 
a deep impreſſion on him with his cane, puſh'd him into the 
church. The reſt followed like meek lambs ; and from that day 
have continued firm Proteſtants. The Proteſtantiſm of Rum is 
ſtyled by their Popiſh neighbours, the faith of the yellow tick. 

Lo apply rewards, terror, or any other means, for making pro- 
telytes, except fair reaſoning, appears to me a ſtrange perverſion. 
Can God be pleated with ſuch means, or can any rational man 
juſtify them? What then ſhould move any one to put them 
in practice? I ſhould be utterly at a loſs to anſwer the queſtion, 
but for a fact mentioned more than once above, that the rude 
and illiterate, judge by fight only, and not by reflection, which 
makes them lay weight on the external viſible act, without think- 
ing 6f intention, becaule it 1s not viſible. In truth, the bulk of 
mankind reſt upon the external profeſſion of religion: they never 
dip into the heart, nor conſider how that ſtands affected. What 
elſe is it but the external act merely, that moves the Romiſh miſ- 
fionaries to baptize the infants of ſavages even at the moment of 
expiring ? 


* 
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expiring ? which they proſecute with much pious ardour. Their 
zeal merits applauſe, but by no means their judgement. Can any 
rational perſon ſeriouſly believe, that the dipping a ſavage or an 
infant in water, will make either of them a Chriſtian, or that the 
want of this ceremony will precipitate them into hell? The Li- 
thuanians, before their converſion to Chriſtanity, worſhipped 
ſerpents, every family entertaining one as a houſehold god. Si- 
giſmundus, in his commentaries of Muſcovy, reports the follow- 
ing incident. A converted Chriſtian having perſuaded a neighbour 
to follow his example, and in token of his converſion to kill his 
ſerpent, was ſurpriſed at his next viſit, to find his convert in the 
deepeſt melancholy, bitterly lamenting that he had murdered his 
god, and that the molt dreadful calamities would befal him. Was 
this perſon a Chriſtian more than nominally ? At the end of the 
laſt century when Kempfer was in Japan, there remained but a- 
bout fifty Japan Chriſtians, who were locked up in priſon for life. 
Theſe poor people knew no more of the Chriſtian religion, but 


the names only of our Saviour and of the Virgin Mary; and yet 


ſo zealous Chriſtians were they, as rather to die miſerably in jail, 
than to renounce the name of Chriſt, and be ſet at liberty. 

I cannot with ſatisfaction conclude this ſketch, without con- 
gratulating my preſent countrymen of Britain, upon their know- 
ledge of the intimate connection that true rehgion has with mo- 
rality. May the importance of that connection, always at heart, 
excite us to govern every action of our lives by the united prin- 


ciples of morality and religion: — what a happy people would we 


be! 
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Scorcn ENTAILs conſidered in Moral and Poli- 


tical views. 


AN is by nature a hoarding animal; and to ſecure to 
men what they acquire by honeſt induſtry, the ſenſe of 


property is made a branch of human nature (a). During 
the infancy of nations, when artificial wants are unknown, the 
hoarding appetite makes no figure. The uſe of money produced 
a great change in the human heart, Money having at command 
the goods of fortune, introduced inequality of rank, luxury, and 
artificial wants without end. No bounds are ſet to hoarding, 
where an appetite for artificial wants is indulged : love of money 
becomes the ruling paſſion ; it is coveted by many in order to 


(a) Book 1. tketch 3. 
VorL. II. | SF be 
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be hoarded; and means are abſurdly converted into an end. 

The ſenſe of property, weak among ſavages, ripens gradually 
vill it arrives at maturity in poliſhed nations. In every ſtage of 
the progreſs, ſome new power is added to property; and now for 
centuries, men have enjoy'd every power over their own goods, 
that à rational mind can defire (b) : they have the free diſpoſal 
during life; and even after death, by naming an heir. Theſe 
powers are ſufficient for accompliſhing every rational purpoſe: 
they are ſufficient for commerce, and they are ſufficient for bene- 
volence. But the artificial wants of men are boundleſs: not con- 
tent with the full enjoyment of their property during life, nor 
with the proſpect of its being enjoy'd by a favourite heir, they 
are anxiouſly bent to preſerve it to themſelves for ever. A man 
who has amaſſed a great eſtate in land, is miſerable at the pro- 
ſpect of being obliged to quit his hold: to ſooth his diſeaſed 
fancy, he makes a deed ſecuring it for ever to certain heirs; 
who muſt without end bear his name, and preſerve his e- 
ſtate entire. Death, it is true, muſt at laſt ſeparate him from his 
idol: it is ſome conſolation, however, that his will governs 
and gives law to every ſubſequent proprietor, How repugr 
nant to the frail ſtate of man, are ſuch ſwollen conceptions 
Upon theſe however are founded entails, which have prevailed 
in many parts of the world, and unhappily at this day infeſt 
Scotland, Did entails produce no other harm but the gratifica- 
tion of a diſtempered appetite for property, they might be endu- 
red, though far from deſerving approbation : but, like other tranſ- 
greſſions of nature and reaſon, . they are productive of much miſ- 
chief, not only to commerce, but to the very heirs for whoſe be- 
nefit it is pretended that they are made. RES 3 

Conſidering that the law of nature has beſtow'd on man, | every 


(a) Hiſtorical Law tracts, tra 3. 
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power of property that is neceſſary either for commerce or for 
benevolence, how blind was it in the Engliſh legiſlature to add a 
moſt irrational power, that of making an entail! But men will 
always be mending; and when a lawgiver ventures to tamper 
with the laws of nature, he hazards much miſchief, We have a 
pregnant inſtance above, of an attempt to mend the laws of God, 
in many abſurd regulations for the poor; and that the law au- 
thoriſing entails, is another inſtance of the ſame _ will be-eviy 
dent from what follows. | 

The miſchievous effects of Engliſh auen were am a, 
they occaſioned ſuch injuſtice and oppreſſion, that even the judges 
ventured to relieve the nation from them, by an artificial form, 
termed fine and recovery. And yet, though no moderate; man 
would defire more power over his eſtate than he has by common 
law, the legiſlature of Scotland enabled every land- proprietor to 
fetter his eſtate for ever; to tyrannize over his heirs; and to re- 
duce their property to a ſhadow, by prohibiting alienation; and 
by prohibiting the contracting debt, were it even to redeem the 


propietor from death or ſlavery. Thus many a man, fonder of 


his eſtate than of his wife and children, grudges the uſe of it to 
his natural heirs, reducing them to the ſtate of mere liferenters. 
Behold the conſequences. A number of noblemen and gentlemen 
among us, lie in wait for every parcel of land that comes to 
market. Intent upon aggrandizing their family, or rather their 
eſtate, Which is the favourite object, they ſecure every purchaſe 
by an entaiF; and the fame couple will be followed, till no land 
be left to be purchaſed, Thus every entailed eſtate in Scotland 
becomes in effect a mortmain, admitting additions without end, 
but abſolutely barring any alienation; and if the legiſlature in- 
terpoſe not, the period is not diſtant, when all the land in Scot- 
land will be locked up by entails, and. withdrawn. from com- 
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The purpolc of the preſent eſſay, is to ſet before our legiſlature, 
cooly: and impartially, the deſtructive effects of a Scotch entail. 
Jam not ſo ſanguine as to hope, that men, who convert means 
into an end, and-avaricicufly covet land for its own fake, will 
be prevailed upon to regard, cither the intereſt of their country 
or of their poſterity: but I would gladly hope, that the legifla- 
ture may be rouſed to give attention to à national object of no 
flight importance. An 

begin with effects of a private or domeſtic nature. To the 
poſſeſſor, an entail is a conſtant ſource of diſcontent, by ſubvert- 
ing that liberty and independence, which all men covet, with re- 
ſpect to their goods as well as their perſons. What can be more 
vexatious to a proprietor of a great land- eſtate, than to be barred 
from the moſt laudable acts, ſuitable proviſions for example to 
a wife or children? not to mention numberleſs acts of benevo- 
lence, that endear individuals to each other, and make ſociety 
comfortable. Were he ever ſo induſtrious, his fields muſt lie 
waſte ; for what man will lay out his own money upon an eſtate 
that is not his own ? A great proportion of the land in Scotland 
is in ſuch a ſtate, that by laying out a thouſand pounds or ſo, an 
intelligent proprietor may add a hundred pounds yearly to his 
rent- roll. But an entail effectually bars that improvement: it 
affords the proprietor no credit; and ſuppoſing him to have the 
command of money independent of the eſtate, he will be ill- 
fated if he have not means to employ it more profitably for his 
own intereſt. An entail, at the ſame time, is no better than a 
trap for an unprovident poſſeſſor: to avoid altogether the con- 
tracing debt, is impratticable ; and if a young man be guided 
more by pleaſure than by prudence, which commonly is the caſe 
of young men; a vigilant and rapacious ſubſtitute, taking ad- 
vantage of a forfeiting clauſe, turns him out of poſſeſſion, and 
delivers him over to want and miſery. 


But 
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But an entail is productive of conſequences ſtill more diſmal, 
even with reſpect to heirs. A young man upon whom the fami- 
y- eſtate is entailed, without any power reſerved to the father, 
is not commonly obſequious to advice, nor patiently ſubmiſſive 
to the fatigues of education: he abandons himſelf to pleaſure, 
and indulges his pathons without control. In one word, there. 
is no fituation more ſubverſive of morals, than that of a young 
man, bred up from infancy in the certainty of nn an wha 
tent fortune. 

The condition of the other children, daughters chic is com- 
monly deplorable. The proprietor of a large entailed eſtate, leaves 
at his death children who have acquired a taſte for ſumptuous living. 
The ſons drop off one by one, and a number of daughters re- 
main, with a ſcanty proviſion, or perhaps with none at all. A 
collateral male heir ſucceeds, who after a painful ſearch is diſeo- 
vered in ſome remote corner, qualified to procure bread by the: 
ſpade or the plough, but entirely unqualified for behaving as 
maſter of an opulent fortune. By ſuch a metamorphoſis, the 
poor man makes a ludicrous figure; while the daughters, re- 
duced to indigence, are in a ſituation much more lamentable than, 
are the brats of beggars. | 101 1 1930 

Our entails produce another domeſtic evi for dich no pro- 
per remedy is provided. The ſums permitted in moſt entails to 
younger children, however adequate when the entail is made, 
become in time too fcanty, by a fall in the value of money, and 
by increaſe of luxury; which is peculiarly hard upon daughters 


of great families: the proviſions deſtined for them will not afford 


them bread ; and they cannot hope to be fuitably matched, with- 
out a decent fortune. If wendhene to — nunneries g to 
be provided. . | ligt s ; Hafi guet 3 

But the domeſtic evils of an and nid no * W 


with thoſe that reſpect the public. Theſe in their full extent 
would 
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would fill a volume: they are well known; and it may be _ 
Keient to keep them in view by ſome general hints, 

As obſerved above, few tenants in tail can command tnbaty for 
improvements, however profitable. Such diſcouragement to agri- 
culture, hurtful to proprietors of entailed eſtates, is ſtill more ſo 
ro the public. It is now an eſtabliſhed maxim, That a ſtate is 
powerful in proportion to the product of its land: a nation that 
feeds its neighbours, can ſtarve them. The quantity of land that 
is locked up in Scotland by entails, has damped the growing ſpirit 
of agriculture. There is not produced ſufficiency of corn at 
home for our own conſumpt: and our condition will become worſe 
and worſe by new entails, till agricutture and induſtry be annihi- 
lated. Were the great entailed eſtates in Scotland, ſplit into ſmall 
properties of fifty or a hundred pounds, yearly rent, we ſhould: 
ſoon be enabled, not only to ſupply our own markets, but to, 
rr for our neighbours: | 

In the next place, our entails are no leſs ſubverſive of commerce 
than of agriculture; There are numberleſs land-eſtates in Scot- 
land of one, two, or three hundred pounds yearly rent. Such an 
eſtate cannot afford bare neceſſaries to the proprietor, if he pretend. 
to live like a gentleman. But he has an excellent reſource: let 
him apply to any branch of trade, his eſtate will afford him credit 
for what money he wants. The profit he makes, pays the intereſt 
of the money borrowed, with a ſurplus ; and this ſurplus, added 
to the rent of his eſtate, enables him to live comfortably. A num- 
ber of land-proprietors in fach circumſtances, would advance 
commerce to a great height. Bur alas! there are not many who 
have that reſource : ſuch is the itch in Scotland for entailing, as 
even to deſcend lower than one hundred pounds yearly, Can one 
behold with patience, the countenance that is given to ſelfiſh 
wrong- headed people, acting in direct oppoſition to the proſperity 
ef their country? Commerce is no leſs hurt in another reſpect: 
1111 when, 
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when our land is withdrawn from commerce by entails, every 
proſperous trader will deſert a country where he can find no land 
to purchaſe; for to raiſe a family by acquiring an eſtate. in land, 
is the ultimate aim of every merchant, and of every man who ac- 
cumulates money. 

Thirdly, An entail is a bitter enemy to 1 populstion 
is generally proportioned to the number of land- proprietors. A 
very ſmall portion of land, managed with {kill and induſtry, affords 
bread to a numerous family; and the great aim of the frugal 
proprietor, is to provide a fund for educating his children, and 
for eſtabliſhing them in buſineſs. A numerous iſſue, at the ſame 
time, is commonly the lot of the temperate and frugal; becauſe 
they are ſtrangers to luxury and voluptuouſneſs, which enervate 
the body, and dry up the ſources of procreation. , 'This is no chi- 
mera or fond imagination : traverſe Europe; compare great capi- 
tals with diſtant provinces; and it will be found to hold univer- 
ſally, that children abound much more among the induſtrious 
Poor, than among the luxurious rich. But if diviſion of land in- 
to ſmall properties, tend to population; depopulation muſt be the 
neceſſary conſequence of an entail, the avowed intent of which is 
to unite many {mall properties in one great eſtate; and conſe- 
quently, to reduce land- proprietors to a ſmall numher. 

Let us, in the fourth place, take under conſideration, the chil- 
dren of landholders with reſpect to education and induſtry,; for 


unleſs men be uſefully employ'd,, population, is of no real advan- 


tage to a ſtate. In that reſpect, great and ſmall eſtates admit no 

compariſon. Children of great families, accuſtomed to ale. 
and luxury, are too proud for buſineſs; and were they even will- 
ing, are incapable to drudge at a laborious employment. At the 
ſame time, as the father's hands are tied up by his entail from af- 
fording them means to ſubſiſt as perſons of rank, they become a 
burden on the family, and on the ſtate, and can do no ſervice to 
either, 
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either, but by dying. Yet there are men ſo blind, or ſo callous, 
as to be fond of entails, Let us try whether a more pleaſing ſcene 
will have any effect upon them. Children of ſmall landholders, 
are from infancy educated in a frugal manner; and they muſt be 
induſtrious, as they depend on induſtry for bread. Among that 
claſs of men, education has irs moſt powerful influence ; and up- 
on that claſs a nation chiefly relies, for its ſkilful artiſts and ma- 
nufacturers, for its lawyers, phyſicians, divines, and e even for its 
generals and ſtateſmen. N 

And this leads to conſider, in the fifth place, the influence that 
great and ſmall eſtates have on manners. Gentlemen of a mode- 
rate fortune, connected with their ſuperiors and inferiors, im- 
prove ſociety, by ſpreading kindly affection through the whole 
members of the ſtate. In ſuch only reſides the genuine ſpirit of 
liberty, abhorrent equally of ſervility to ſuperiors and of tyranny 
to inferiors. The nature of the Britiſh government, creates a 
mutual dependence of the great and ſinall on each other. The 
great have favours to beſtow: the fmalt have many more, by 
their privilege of electing parliament-men; which obliges men of 
high rank to affect popularity, if they have none at heart. This 
connection produces good manners at leaſt between different ranks, 
and perhaps ſome degree of cordiality. Accumulation of land in- 
| to great eſtates, produces oppoſite manners: when all the land 
in Scotland is ſwallow'd up by a number of grandees, and few 
gentlemen of the middle rank are left; even the appearance of 
P WII vaniſh, leaving pride and inſolence on the one 
hand, and abject {ervility on the other. In a word, the diſtribu- 
tion of land into many ſhares, accords charmingly with the free 
tpirit af the Pritiſh conſtitution; but nothing is more 212 
to that ſpirie, than overgrown TY in land. 

In the ſixth place, Arts and ſciences can never flourrſh in 2 
country, where all the land is engroſſed by a few men. Science 

ne” Re 
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will never be cultivated by the diſpirited tenant, who can ſcarce 
procure bread ; and ſtill leſs, if poſſible, by the inſolent landlord, 
who is too ſelf-ſufficient for inſtruction. There will be no encou- 
ragement for arts: great and opulent proprietors, foſtering ambi- 
tious views, will cling to the ſeat of government, which is far re- 
moved from Scotland; and if vanity make them ſometimes diſ- 
play their grandeur at their country- ſeats, they will be too deli- 
cate for any articles of luxury but what are foreign. The arts 
and ſciences being thus baniſhed, Scotland will be deſerted * e- 
very man of ſpirit who can find bread elſewhere. 

In the ſeventh place, Such overgrown eſtates will produce an ir- 

regular and dangerous influence with reſpect to the Houſe of Com- 
mons. The parhament-boroughs will be ſubdued by weight of 
money; and with reſpe& to county- elections, it is a chance if 
there be left in a county as many landholders capable to elect, 
and to be elected, as even to afford a clroice. In ſuch circum- 
ſtances, will our conſtitution be in no danger, from the ambitious 
views of men elevated above others by their vaſt poſſeſſions ? Is 
it unlikely, that ſuch men, taking advantage of public diſcord, 
will become an united body of | ambitious oppreſſors, overawing 
their ſovereign as well as their fellow- ſubjects? Such was the mi- 
ſerable condition of Britain, while the feudal oligarchy ſubſiſted: 
fach at preſent is the miſerable condition of Poland: and ſuch 
will be the miſerable condition of Scotland, if the legiſlature af- 
ford not a remedy. _ 

If the public intereſt only were to be regarded, the axe ou ght 
to be applied, cutting down entails to the very root: but a num- 
berleſs body of ſubſtitutes are intereſted, many of whom would 
be diſinherited, if the tenants in tail had power. To reconcile as 
much as poſlible theſe oppoſite intereſts, it is propoſed, that the 
following articles be authoriſed by a ſtatute, Firſt, That the act 
of parliament 1685 be repealed with reſpect to all future opera- 
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tions. Second, That entails already made and completed, ſhall con- 
tinue effectual to ſuch ſubſtitutes as exiſt at the date of the act pro- 
poſed ; but ſhall not benefit any ſubſtitute born after it. Third, 
That power be reſerved to every proprietor, after the act 1685 is at 
an end, to ſettle his eſtate upon what heirs he thinks proper, and 
to bar theſe heirs from altering the order of ſucceſſion ; theſe 
powers being inherent in property at common law, 

Ar the ſame time, the prohibiting entails will avail lirtle; if 

truſt-deeds be permitted in their utmoſt extent, as in England. 
And therefore, in order to re-eſtabliſh the law of nature with re- 
ſpect to land- property, a limitation of truſt-deeds is nec 
My propoſal is, That no truſt-deed, directing or limiting the Ts 
ceſſion of heirs to a land-eſtate, ſhall be effectual beyond the life 
of the heirs in exiſtence at the time, 
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a royal borough is in Scotland underſtood an incorpora- 
tion that hold their lands of the crown, and are govern- 

ed by magiſtrates of their own naming. The adminiſtration of 
the annual revenues of a royal borough, termed the common good, 
is truſted to the magiſtrates ; but not without control. It was o- 
riginally ſubjected to the review of the Great Chamberlain; and 
accordingly the chap. 39. H 45. of the Her Camerarii, contains the 
following articles, recommended to the Chamberlain to be enqui- 
red into. Giff there be an good aſſedation and uptaking of the 
common good of the burgh, and giff faithful compt be made 
thereof to the community of the burgh ; and giff no compt is 
% made, he whom and in quhaes hands it is come, and how it 
«© paſſes by the community.“ In purſuance of theſe inſtructions, 
the Chamberlain's precept for holding the ayr, or circuit, is direct- 
ed to the provoſt and bailies, enjoining them, to call all thoſe 
„% who have received any of the town's revenues, or uſed any of- 
« fice within the burgh, ſince the laſt chamberlain-ayr, to an- 
« fwer ſuch things as ſhall be laid to their charge.” - er Camer. 
cap. 1. And in the third chapter, which contains the forms of 
the chamberlain-ayr, the firſt thing to be done after fencing the 
court, is, to call the bailies and ſerjeants to be challenged and 


accuſed from the time of the laſt ayr, 
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This office, dangerous by exceſs of power, being ſuppreſled, 
the royal boroughs were left in a ſtate of anarchy. The magiſtra- 
cy, being now no longer under any check or control, was coveted 
by noblemen and gentlemen in the neighbourhood ; who, under 
the name of othice- bearers, laid their hands on the revenues of the 
borough, and converted all to their own profit. This corruption 
was heavily complained of in the reign of James V.; and a reme- 
dy was provided by act 26. parl. 1535, enacting, iſt, That none 
be qualified to be provoſt, bailie, or alderman, but an indwelling 
burgeſs. 2dly, ** That no inhabitant purchaſe lordſhip out of 
„ burgh, to the terror of his comburgelles. And, zdly, That all 
„ provolts, bailies, and aldermen of boroughs, bring yearly to 
the chequer at a day certain, the compt-books of their common 
„ good, to be ſeen and conſidered by the Lords Auditors, giff the 
** {ame be {pended for the common well of the burgh, or not, 
under the penalty of loſing their freedom. And that the ſaids 
© provoſts, bailies, and aldermen, warn yearly, fifteen days be- 
fore their coming to the chequer, all thoſe who are willing to 
come for examining the ſaid accounts, that they may impugn 
the ſame, in order that all mum may ceaſe in that behalf.” 
And to enforce theſe regulations, a brieve was iſſued from the 
chancery, commanding the magiſtrates to preſent their accounts 
to the exchequer, and ſummoning the burgeſſes to appear and ob- 
ject to the ſame. 5 

A defect in this ſtatute made it leſs effectual than it was intend- 
ed to be. Magiſtrates, to avoid the penalty, brought the count- 
books of their common good to the exchequer; but they brought 
no rental of the common good to found a charge againſt them. 
This defect was remedied by act 28. parl. 1693, containing the 
following preamble. That the royal boroughs, by the male- ad- 
“ miniſtration of their magiſtrates, have fallen under great debts 
* and burdens, to the diminution of their dignity, and the dif- 
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** abling of them to ſerve the crown and government as they 
* ought; and that the care, overſight, and control of the com- 
mon good of boroughs, belong to their Majeſties by virtue of 
*© their prerogative-royal; therefore, for preventing the like abuſes 
and miſapplications in all time thereafter, their Majeſties ſta- 
+ tute and ordain, That every burgh-royal, ſhall, betwixt and 
<< the firſt of November next, bring to the Lords of Treafury and 
© Exchequer, an exact account of charge and diſcharge, ſubſcri- 
bed by the magiſtrates and town-clerk, of their whole public- 

„good and revenues, and of the whole debts and incumbrances 
that affect the ſame.” This completed the remedy, by putting 
means into the hands of the Barons of Exchequer, to control 
the accounts enjoined by the former ſtatute to be yearly given in. 

The foregoing regulations are kept in obſervance. Every year 
a precept iſſues from the exchequer, ſigned by one of the Barons, 
addreſſed to the director of the chancery, requiring him to make 
out a brieve for every royal borough. The brieve is accordingly 
made out, returned to the exchequer, and ſent to the ſeveral 
ſheriffs, to be ſerved in all the royal boroughs within their 
bounds, as directed by the ſtatute. Theſe brieves are according- 
ly ſo ſerved by the ſheriffs; and particularly it is a conſtant form 
in moſt of the royal boroughs, to iſſue a proclamation, fifteen days 
before the day named for appearance in exchequer, warning the 
inhabitants to repair there, in order to object to the public ac- 
counts of the town: and further, in order to give them opportu- 
nity to frame objections, the book and counts are laid open for 
theſe fifteen days, to be inſpected by all the inhabitants. 

We learn from the records of exchequer, that from the year 
166 to the year 1683, accounts were regularly given in to ex- 
chequer, in obedience to the ſtatute. The town of Edinburgh 
only having failed for ſome ſhort time, Captain Thomas Hamil- 
ton merchant there, by an action in exchequer, compelled the 

magiſtrates 
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magiſtrates to produce upon oath their treaſurer's accounts, which 
were accordingly audited. And we alſo learn, that from the Re- 
ſtoration down to the Union, a clerk to the borough-roll was ap- 
pointed by the crown, whoſe proper buſineſs it was to examine 
and audite the accounts of the boroughs, | 

Notwithſtanding the foregoing ſalutary regulations, and the 
form conſtantly practiſed to make them effectual, the boroughs 
of late years have forborn to preſent their accounts in exchequer; 
hoping that they would be overlooked by the Engliſh court of ex- 
chequer, eſtabliſhed in Scotland after the Union ; which accord- 
ingly happened. This neglect in the court of exchequer is great- 
ly to be regreted, becauſe it reduces the royal boroughs, by the 
male-adminiſtration of their magiſtrates, to the ſame miſerable 
condition that is ſo loudly complained of in the ſtatutes above 
mentioned, It is undoubtedly in the power of the Barons to 
reſtore good government to the boroughs, by compelling the ma- 
giſtrates to account yearly in the court of  exchequer, according 
to the foregoing regulations. And to that end no more is ne- 
ceſſary, but to ſignify publicly that they are reſolved hereafter to 
put theſe regulations in execution. 

How beneficial that ſtep would be to this country. in * 
and to the royal boroughs in particular, will appear from conſi- 
dering, firſt, the unhappy conſequences that reſult from ſuf- 
fering magiſtrates to diſpoſe of the town's revenues, without any 
check or control; and next the good effects that muſt reſult from 
a regular and careful management, under the inſpection of the: 
King's judges. | 

The unhappy conſequences of leaving magiſtrates without any 
check or control, are too viſible to be diſguiſed. The revenues 
of a royal borough are ſeldom laid out for the good of the town, 
but in making friends to the knot who are in poſſeſſion of the ma- 
giſtracy; and in rioting and drunkenneſs, for which every pre- 

text 
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text is laid hold of, particularly that of hoſpitality to ſtrangers. 
Such miſmanagement tends to idleneſs, and corruption of man- 


ners; which accordingly are remarkable in moſt royal boroughs. 


Nor is the contagion confined within the town : it commonly 
ſpreads all around. 5 5 7 "ER 
Another conſequence, no leſs fatal, of leaving magiſtrates to act 
without control, is a ſtrong deſire in every licentious burgeſs, of 
ſtepping into the magiſtracy, for his own ſake, and for that of his 
friends. Hence the factions and animoſities that prevail in almoſt 
all the royal boroughs ; which are violently and indecently pur- 
ſued, without the leaſt regard to the good of the community. 
The greateſt evil of all, reſpects the choice of their repreſenta- 
tives in parliament. A habit of riot and intemperance, makes 
them fit ſubjects to be corrupted, by every adventurer who is 
willing to lay out money for purchaſing a ſeat in parliament. 
Hence the infamous practice of bribery at elections, which tends 
not only to corrupt the whole maſs of the people, but, which is 
ſtill more dreadful, tends to fill the Houſe of Commons with men 
of diſſolute manners, void of probity and honour. ” 
But turning from ſcenes ſo diſmal, let us view the beautiful 
effects that reſult, from an adminiſtration regularly carried on, as 
directed by the ſtatutes above mentioned. The revenues of the 
royal boroughs are ſuppoſed to be above L. 40,000 yearly. And 
were this ſum, or the half of it, prudently expended, for promo- 
ting arts and induſtry among the numerous inhabitants of royal 
boroughs, the benefit, in a country ſo narrow and poor as Scot- 
land, would be immenſe : it would tend to population, it would 
greatly increaſe induſtry, manufactures, and commerce, beſide 
augmenting the public revenue. In the next place, as there 
would be no temptation for deſigning men to convert the burden 
of magiſtracy into a benefit, faction and diſcord would vaniſh'; 
and there would be no leſs folicitude to ſhun the burden, than at 
| preſent 
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preſent is ſeen to obtain it. None would ſubmit to the burden but 
the truly patriotic, men who would chearfully beſtow their time, 
and perhaps their money, upon the public ; and whoſe ambition it 
would be to acquire a character, by promoting induſtry, tempe- 
rance, and honeſty, among their fellow-citizens. 

And when the government of the royal boroughs comes to be 
in ſo good hands, bribery, which corrupts the very vitals of our 
conſtitution, will be baniſhed of courſe. And conſidering the 
proper and conſtitutional dependence of the royal boroughs upon 
the king's judges, we may have reaſonable aſſurance, that few 
repreſentatives will be choſen, but who are friends to their coun- 
try and to their ſovereign, 
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Plan for improving and preſerving in order the 
HicHwars in Scotland. 


P.R L 


Is hways have in Scotland become a capital object of police, by the 

increaſe of inland commerce, upon which bad roads are a heavy 
tax. Happily for our country, no perſon is ignorant of this truth; and 
awe ſee with pleaſure the fruits of their conviction in various attempts, 
public and private, to eftabliſh this valuable branch of police upon the 
beft footing. As this will be found no eaſy taſk, it may reaſonably be 
hoped, that men of genius will ſerionſly apply themſelves to it, and 
in general that every perſon will freely produce ſuch hints as occur to 
them. In the latter view the following plan is offered to the public: 
and if, from the various propoſals that have been or ſhall be publiſhed, 
an effeftive plan can be framed, ſuch as completely to anſwer its pur- 
poſe, it may ſafely be pronounced, that it will produce more benefit to 
this country, than has been produced by any other ſingle improvement 


 fince the union of the two kingdoms. 
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HE juſtices of peace, commiſſioners of ſupply, the ſhe- 
riff or ſtewart depute, and the firſt magiſtrate of royal 
boroughs, ſhall be commiſſioners for making and repairing high- 
ways, bridges, and ferries, in the ſeveral ſhires and ſtewartries. 
All the powers given by law to the juſtices of peace, and commiſ- 
Goners of ſupply, with reſpect to highways, bridges, and ferries, 
{hall be transferred to them; and any two ſhall be a quorum, 
except where a greater ani is required by this act. 

2. The ſheriff or ſtewart depute ſhall appoint the firſt day of 
meeting of the ſaid commiſſioners, as ſoon as may conveniently 
be after the date of the act, by an intimation at each pariſh- 
church upon a Sunday at the cloſe of the forenoon-ſervice, And 
the laſt Tueſday of March ſhall yearly thereafter be a day of 
meeting at the head borough of the ſhire or ſtewartry, in place of | 
the firſt or third Tueſday of May appointed by former acts. The 
commiſſioners ſhall appoint a preſes, convener, and clerk : and 
they ſhall be impowered to adjourn themſelves from time to time. 
3. The commiſſioners, at their firſt meeting, {hall ſet about a 
diviſion of the {hire or ſtewartry into two or more diſtricts, as. 
they ſee convenient. And it they cannot overtake this work at 
that meeting, they ſhall appoint proper perſons to form a plan of 
the intended diviſions, which plan ſhall be reported to the com- 
miſſioners at their next meeting, in order to be approved or 
altered by them, This being ſettled, the commiſſioners ſhall ap- 
point the heritors in theſe ſeveral diſtricts, or any three of them, 
to meet on a certain day and place, to make liſts of the whole pu- 
blic roads within their reſpective diſtricts, and to ſettle the order 
of reparation, beginning with thoſe that are the moſt frequented. 
The proceedings of theſe diſtrict- meetings muſt be reported to 
the commiſſioners, at their next meeting; who are empowered to 
ſettle the order of reparation, in caſe of variance among the heri- 

tors; 
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tors; and alſo to add any road that may have been omitted. 
And they ſhall record a ſcheme or plan of the whole roads in the 
ſhire, thus enliſted, with their reſolutions thereupon, to be ſeen 
in the clerk's hands gratit. But upon any juſt cauſe appearing in 
the courſe of adminiſtration, the commiſſioners ſhall be em 
powered to alter or vary this plan, provided it be at a meeting 
previoufly appointed for that purpoſe, ' and Where nde fifths” at 
leaſt of the commithoners are preſent, 

4. If the ſheriff or ſtewart neglect to appoint the firſt meeting 
of the commiſſioners, he ſhall incur a penalty of L. 100, upon a 
ſummary complaint to the court of ſeſſion by any one heritor of 
the ſhire ; with coſts of fuit, the one half to the plaintiff, and the 
other half to be applied by the commiſſioners for the purpoſes of 
this act. If the commiſſioners fail to meet at the day appointed 
by the fheriff or ſtewart, or fail to divide the ſhire or ſtewartry 
into diſtricts, within fix months of their firſt meeting, the ſhe- 
riff or ſtewart depute, under the forefaid penalty, ſhall be bound 
to do that work himſelf; and alſo to appoint the heritors in the 
ſeveral diſtricts, or any three of them, to make liſts of the public 
roads as above mentioned, and to report their reſolutions to him; 
and he is empowered to fettle the order of reparation, in caſe of 
variance among the heritors. If the heritors fail to meet, and to 
make a liſt of the roads as aforeſaid, this work ſhall be perform- 
ed by the fheriff or ftewart depute himſelf, And he ſhalt be 
indemnified of whatever expences he is at in proſecuting” the faid 
work, ont of the fums that are to be levied by authority of 
this act, in manner after mentioned, with an additional ſum for 

his own trouble, to be named by the circuit: judges. 

5. No perfon ſhall act as a commiſſioner upon this ſtatute, but 
who has an eſtate within the county of L. 200 Scots valuation, or 
is heir- prefumptive to ſuch an eftate, 'or is named a commiſſioner 
virtute officiz, under the penalty of L. 20 Sterling #oties quoties, to 
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be proſecuted before any competent court, by a popular action, 
with coſts of ſuit; the one half to the plaintiff, the other half to 
the purpoſes of this act. 

6. Whereas the ſum of 10 d. directed by the 40 1669 to be im- 
poſed upon each L. 100 of valued rent, is inſufficient for the pur- 
poſes therein expreſſed; and whereas the ſix days ſtatute- work for 
repairing the highways is in many reſpects inconvenient; therefore 
inſtead of the 10 d. and inſtead of the ſtatute-work, the com- 
miſſioners, together with the hexitors poſſeſſed of L. 200 Scots of 
valued rent, five, whether commiſſioners or heritors, making a 
quorum, ſhall annually, upon the ſaid laſt Tueſday of March, 
aſſeſs each heritor in a ſum not exceeding upon each 
L. 100 valued rent; the aſleſlment impoſed on the heritors to be 
levied by the collector of ſupply, along with the ceſs, and by the 
ſame legal remedies. The heritors are entitled to relieve them- 
ſelves of the one half of the ſaid aſſeſſment, by laying the ſame 
upon their tenants, in proportion to their rents; an heritor being 
always conſidered as a tenant of the land he has in his natural 
poſſeſſion. 

7. With reſpect to boroughs of royalty, regality, and a 
and large trading villages, the commiſſioners are empowered to 
levy from each houſeholder, a ſum not exceeding 2 s. yearly, 
more or leſs in proportion to the aſſeſſment of the ſhire, to be paid 
within forty days after notice given, under the penalty of double, 
beſides expence of proceſs. Provided, that any of theſe houſe- 
holders who have country-farms, by which they contribute to re- 
lieve their landlords as above mentioned, ſhall be exempted from 
this part of the aſſeſſment. 

8, It the commiſhoners and heritors neglect to aſſeſs their ſhire, 
or name ſo ſmall a ſum as to be an eluſory aſſeſſment, inſufficient 
to anſwer the purpoſes of this act, the court of juſticiary, or the 
circuit-judges, are in that caſe empowered and required to lay on 

. the 
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the higheſt aſſeſſment that is made lawful by this act. In caſe of 
a total omiſſion, the commiſſioners and heritors who, by neglect- 
ing to convene without a good cauſe of abſence, have occaſioned 
the {aid omiſſion, {hall be ſubjected each of them to a penalty of 
L. 20 Sterling. And to make theſe penalties effectual, the truſtees 
for fiſheries and manufactures are appointed to ſue for the ſame 
before the court of ſeſſion, and to apply the ſame, when reco- 


vered, to any uſeful purpoſe within the ſhire, eſpecially to the 


purpoſes of this act. And to preſerve the ſaid fines entire for the 
public ſervice, the truſtees {hall be entitled to coſts of ſuit. 

9. The ſums levied as aforeſaid ſhall be laid out annually upon 
_ the: highways, bridges, and ferries, for making; repairing; or 
improving the ſame ; proceeding regularly with the reparation ac- 


cording to the ſcheme or plan ordered as above to be ſettled in each 


ſhire and ſtewartry. | 

10. With reſpect to roads that are not the firſt in 1 and 
for which there is no interim proviſion by this act during repara- 
tion of the more frequented roads, the commiſſioners are impower- 
ed to exact from cottars and day- labourers their ſtatute- work ac- 


cording to the acts preſently in force, to be applied to thoſe ſe- 


condary roads. The ſtatute-work is not to be demanded unleſs 
for this purpoſe; and is to ceaſe totally after the highways have, 
by means of the preſent act, been once totally repaired, 

11. The commiſſioners and heritors, at all their in __ 


bear their own charges. 


12. The clauſe in the act 1666 ee heritors, at be 


ſight of the ſheriff, to caſt about highways for their convenience, 
ſhall be repealed ; and it ſhall be declared unlawful, in time co- 
ming, to turn about or change any highway, unleſs for the be- 


nefit of the public, as by ſhortening it, carrying it through firmer 


pr or 1 it more level; and to . Faid the com- 
. miſſioners 


. 
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miſſioners ſhall be im powered to turn about highways, as alſo to 
widen the ſame, not exceeding thirty feet, free of ditches. But 
the commiſſioners ſhall have no power to carry a road through any 
houſe, garden, orchard, or pleaſure-ground. 

13. The commrffioners ſhall have power to take from the adja- 
cent lands, ſtones, ſand, gravel, or other materials for making 
the highways, paying always for the damage done. 900 

14. With reſpect to high- roads which bound the EY of 

neighbouring heritors, and which it may be found neceſſary to alter 
or widen, the commiſſioners ſhall be empowered to adjudge to one 
heritor any ſmall bits of ground cut off from the other by the road 
ſo altered; and if land cannot be given for land, to make a com- 
penſation in money, valuing the land at the current price of the 
country. 
15. In order to prevent water ſtagnating on the highways, the 
commiffioners ſhall be impowered to make ' ditches or drains 
through neighbouring grounds ; and ſuch ditches or drains ſhall 
be preſerved entire by the proprietors of the land, or at their 
charges. 

16. As the foreſaid aſſeſſment, after replies the highways, 
may not be ſufficient for building bridges, or making ferries, 
where rivers are large; any five of the commiſſioners may, for 
building bridges, or making ferries, eſtabliſh a pontage or toll ; 
ſo much for horfes, fo much for horned cattle, and fo much for 
ſheep, and the double for each beaſt in a wheel-carriage. Upon 
the credit of the toll, the ſaid commiſſioners may borrow money, 
to be employed wholly upon the bridge or ferry where the toll is 
gathered. But before borrowing the money, an eſtimate muſt be 
made of the expence of the work. After the work is finiſhed; the 
ſam beſtowed on it muſt be aſcertained : an accurate account muſt 
be kept of the gradual payment of this ſum by the toll; and when 
it 
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it is completely paid, the commiſſioners muſt declare the 1 
or ferry to be free. | 

17. The determinations of ** . ſhall be nal, un- 
leſs complained of in manner following. 

18. If any heritor apprehend that undue ance; is given to 
a certain highway, or conceive himſelf aggrieved; by any order 
or ſentence of the commiſſioners, it ſhall be lawful for him, with- 
in forty days of the act complained, of, to enter a. complaint in 
the court of ſeſſion; and the judgement upon ſuch complaint ſhall 
be final. But ſuch complaint ſhall only be effectual for damages, 
and ſhall not ſtay execution of the work. At the ſame time, no 
complaint ſhall be admitted till ſecurity be given to pay full malls 
incaſe the plaintiff be found in the wrong. 

19. Former laws concerning highways, bridges, or ferries, U to 
continue in. force, unleſs as far as altered by this act. : 

20. An annual ſtate of what is done by virtue of this ach, made 
up by. the commiſſioners, or their clerk, ſhall, before the laſt Tueſ- 
day of March, be laid before the truſtees for fiſheries and manu- 
factures, in order to be made a part of their annual report to che 
King; and theſe truſtees ſhall direct proper perſons to inſpect 
what work is done upon the high-roads, and in what, manner. 
Upon any miſapplication or embezzlement of the money levied, 
any neglect in levying, or any wrong done to the public, con- 
trary to the intention of this act, the truſtees are required to ſet 
on foot and proſecute what redreſs is competent in law or equity, 
provided, the proſecution be commenced. within a year after the 


offence, 


Query, Ought not broad wheels to be required ? 
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CoNSIDERATIONS on the preceding PLAN. 


HE laws in Scotland relating to this branch of public police, 
are numerous; ſome enacted while Scotland was a ſeparate 
kingdom, ſome after its union with England. Ir is not the pur- 
poſe of this paper to enter into a detail of the various regulations 
eſtabliſhed by theſe laws : they are generally known ; and in the 
late abridgement of our ſtatute-law, they are all recapitulated with 
brevity and preciſion.” It ſhall ſuffice curſorily to obſerve, that 
the acts made during the reign of Charles II. form the ground- 
work of our regulations concerning highways : the later acts are 
little more than explanatory of the former. 

It ſeems to have been the plan of the legiſlature, FN high- 
ways ſhould be repaired by thoſe who are employed in huſbandry; 
and accordingly, the ſix days annual labour is, in the ſtatutes of 
Charles II. impoſed upon them only. 

This was a meaſure not ill ſuited to the ſtate of Scotland at that 
period. During the laſt century, we had little inland commerce 
to require good roads, except that of corn carried to market ; and 
for that reafon, it was natural to impoſe upon huſbandmen the 
burden of repairing highways. Theſe perſons, at the ſame time, 
paſſing the whole ſummer in idleneſs, unleſs when called to per- 
form perſonal ſervices to capricious and unfeeling landlords, could 
not think it a hardſhip to have ſome part of their time employed 
in ſerving themſelves-inſtead of their landlords. 

That annual labour upon highways, limited to a few. days, 
{hould be required from men in that condition, appears not un- 
juſt. And why may we not ſuppole the legiſlature at that time 


capable 
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capable of ſuch enlarged views, as to prefer this method for repair- 


ing highways, in order to bring on gradually a habit of labour - 


and induſtry? But the condition of Scotland at preſent differs 
widely from what it was in the reign of Charles II.; and the re- 
gulations for repairing highways which were then proper, have, 
by alteration of circumſtances, become both unjuſt and inexpe- 
dient. 

Unjuſt they have become in a high degree Inland com- 
merce, which begins to flouriſh in Scotland, is greatly promoted 
by good roads; and every dealer, and indeed every traveller, 
profits by them. But no men are leſs intereſted in good roads 
than day-labourers, or thoſe who are commonly called cottars ; 
and yet theſe chiefly are burdened with the reparation. Such 
men, at the ſame time having commonly many children, find it 
difficult to ſupport their families, even with their utmoſt induſtry, 
Nothing can be more unjuſt, than to impoſe upon fuch men an 
annual tax of ſix days labour for repairing roads, the goodneſs of 
which contributes little or nothing to their convenience. 

Our preſent laws are inexpedient, as well as unjuſt, In the 
firſt place, a tax of this nature diſcourages the propagation of 
children, in which the ſtrength of a ſtate conſiſts : the poor la- 
bourer ought to be encouraged with a reward, inſtead of being 
diſcouraged with a tax. In the next place, cottars called out to 
perform the ſtatute-work, obey with reluctance, and trifle away 
time without doing any thing effectual. To enforce the law, 
and to compel ſuch men to labour, is grievous to the gentlemen 
who are empowered to execute the law : they cannot puniſh with 
rigour or firmneſs, men who have ſo good reaſon to decline the 
fervice : they are ſoon diſguſted with being taſkmaſters, and the 
generality deſiſt altogether. 

Laws concerning private property are 8 kept in obſer- 
vance, and they execute themſelves, as is commonly expreſled, 
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becauſe there are always a multitude of individuals ſtrongly inte- 
reſted to have them executed. But in making public laws, the 
great difficulty has ever been, to lay down effectual meaſures for 
putting them in execution; and by what means to make ſuch 
laws execute themſelves; is one of the moſt intricate problems in 
politics. - Our laws concerning highways, are eminently defective 
in that reſpect: and accordingly, tho' moſt: of them have exiſted 
near a century, they never have at any period been executed to 
any extent. Take the following ſpecimen, among many that 
may be urged, of this defect. Overſeers are forc'd into the ſer- 
vice under a penalty, in order to compel the peaſants to perform 
faithfully their ſix- days labour. To hope any good from a reluc- 
tant overſeer ſet over a ſet of reluctant labourers, is a fond con- 
ceit: it is much if his reſentment tempt him not to encourage 
their idleneſs. In vain would we expect, that any overſeer, with- 
out a ſuitable reward, will exert himſelf in promoting the work. 

To remedy the hardihip of laying the burden of reparation up- 
on thoſe who are leaſt able and leaſt benefited, and at the ſame 
time to make this remedy effectual, is the purpoſe of the forego- 
ing plan. And upon conſidering the matter in its different views, 
the only method that promiſes ſucceſs, appears to be a county- 
tax laid upon land according to the valuation, and a capitation- 
tax on the inhabitants of boroughs. Theſe taxes relieve the la- 
bouring poor, and lay the burden where it ought to be laid: 
and the law will execute itſelf, if that effect can be hoped from 
any public law. ffectual meaſures are laid down for levying 
the tax : and, 1f once levied, there 1s no danger of its being al- 
lowed to he unemploy'd in the hands of the collector; for every 
heritor will be anxious to have ſome part employ'd for his bene- 
fit. The danger will rather be of factious diſputes about the diſ- 
tribution. This danger alſo is attempted to be prevented; and, 
it is hoped, with ſucceſs. 


Some 
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Some narrow-minded perſons may poſſibly grudge a tax, that 


loads the preſent generation for the advantage of thoſe who come 


after: but is it rational to grudge, that others ſhould benefit by 
meaſures evidently calculated for advancing our own intereſt ? Let 
us ſuppoſe, that the heritors of a ſhire were to concert meaſures' 
in common, for improving their lands: to make good roads would 
be one effectual meaſure; for ſuppoſing the reparation to coſt 
L. 5000, their eſtates would be bettered double that ſam. f 

To conclude: It is not to be expected that any regulations con- 
cerning highways, or concerning any branch of police, can be ſo 
framed as to pleaſe every individual. Wiſe men are practicable 


men, to uſe an expreſſion of Lord Bacon, and will make conceſ- 


ſions in order to promote a general good, if without ſuch conceſ- 


ſions it cannot be obtained. Better far to have a good law, tho 
in our opinion defective in ſome articles, than to have no law at 
all, or, which is worſe, a law eminently defeQive, unjuſt, and 
inexpedient. | 
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